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INTRODUCTION 


The  series  of  handy  books  which  reaches  its  third  volume 
with  the  present  publication, — and  which  is  to  be  continued  in 
the  future  if  this  third  vc^lume  ^eets  with  the  favor  that 
was  accorded  to  its  predecessors,* — is  primarily  designed  as  a 
sort  of  supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedias.  It  exploits  either 
such  subjects  as  are  deemed  beneath  the  dignity  of  more  pre- 
tentious works  or  else  such  lighter  aspects  of  familiar  subjects 
as  are  similarly  ignored  by  the  Big  Wigs. 

For  an  example  of  the  second  group,  take  articles  like  Bull- 
fights and  Playing  Cards.  Nothing  can  be  more  trite  than 
the  subjects  themselves,  but  the  special  information  here  sup- 
plied would  be  looked  for  in  vain  in  authoritative  books  of 
reference. 

Examples  of  the  first  group  may  be  found  on  almost  every 
-page.  They  comprise  the  sort  of  **  ana  "  which  a  host  of  readers 
are  curious  about.  They  form,  in  fact,  the  staple  of  the  inquiries 
which  are  constantly  addressed  to  the  Correspondents'  Column 
in  our  daily  journal  and  are  usually  "  left  to  our  readers  '*  and 
remain  unanswered. 

Usually  but  not  always, — else  this  book,  like  its  predecessors, 
would  have  lost  a  considerable  part  of  such  value  as  it  may 
cliira.  Not  to  mention  the  London  Notes  and  Queries — because 
til  experts  must  take  thai  for  granted — ^there  are  several  journals, 
English  and  American,  which  contain  valuable  departments  re- 
mving  and  answering  queries,  delving  patiently  into  the 
qniint  and  curious  lore  of  the  past  and  rendering  satisfactory 
ttplanations  of  recondite  allusions,  or  determining  mooted  points 
in  history,  literature,  bio^aphy,  and  science,  or  supplying 
hcunaB  in  otherwise  accessible  information. 

To  these  the  present  compiler  gratefully  acknowledges  his 
io^iebtednesp.  He  would  specify  the  New  York  Sun,  and  Times, 
the  Philadelphia  Press,  and  Inquirer,  and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  as 
l^nng  furnished  him  with  much  raw  material  that  otherwise  he 
^^i  have  overlooked.  So  have  periodicals  like  Harper's 
^^IcJy,  Chambers'  Journal  and  The  Youth's  Companion — 
Wcvlicals  that  freelv  volunteer  information  of  this  sort  without 
^^  interrogative  spur. 
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Nor  is  it  always  the  raw  material  which  has  thus  been  laid 
under  contribution.  The  scissors^  it  must  be  owned,  have 
occasionally  supplemented  the  pen.  A  small  percentage  of  these 
articles  are  essentially  a  patchwork  of  quotations  woven  as 
deftly  as  possible  into  a  new  fabric. 

Credit  has  been  given  where  practicable.  But  it  was  not 
always  practicable, — and  more  especially  in  the  more  flagrant 
cases — otherwise  some  of  these  papers  would  have  been  overladen 
with  quotation  marks  and  acknowledgments  that  might  only  too 
surely  interfere  with  the  reader's  comfort.  So  a  general 
acknowledgment  must  suffice  where  no  individual  reputation  is 
detracted  from, — where  indeed  it  is  only  the  anon3rmous  dead 
that  could  possibly  be  disturbed  in  their  coffins. 


Wm.  S.  Walsh. 


Sandy  Hook,  Conn., 
July,  1913. 
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[.  This  notation  in  Lloyd's  Register  (see  Lloyd's)  is 
to  a  ship  in  first-class  condition  as  to  hull  and  stores 
''  The  character  A  denotes  new  ships  or  ships  renewed 
>red.  The  stores  of  vessels  are  designated  by  the  figures 
2:  1  signifying  that  the  vessel  is  well  and  sufficiently 
'  (Key  to  Lloyd's  Register).  The  term  has  passed  into 
r  speech  as  a  synonym  for  excellence.  Thus,  Dickens  in 
*'ick  Papers'*   (1847)  gives  this  dialogue: 

"  He  must  be  a  first-rater,"  said  Sam. 
*'A  1,"  replied  Mr.  Roker. 

lerican  would  be  more  likely  to  say  ^'  A  number  1."  Cf, 
»tf)wo,  in  '*  Dred,"  chap.  23:  "An  A  No.  1  cook,  and  no 
e.'' 

e  ficmres  1VL'>  1%?  2,  2Vi>,  and  3  are  also  used  with  A,  and 
a  descending  scale  of  seaworthiness. 
bess.  Royal.  Five  religious  foundations  in  Austria  have 
established  to  provide  suitable  homes  for  inipoverislied 
of  suih  noble  families  as  have  rendered  distinguished 
to  the  im])erial  family  or  to  the  state.  These  are  situated 
nna,  Prague,  Briinn,  Innsbruck,  and  Graz.  The  Vienna 
tion  ^\as  founded  in  17G9  by  the  Ducliess  Theresa  of 
that  in  Briinn  by  Emperor  Ix?opold  II  in  1792,  and 
n  Prague  and  Innsbruck  in  1755  and  17G5  rcsj)ectively 
Empress  Maria  Theresa,  the  greatest  of  tlie  name.  The 
who  are  received  in  the  Prague,  Vienna,  and  Innsbruck 
itions  must  he  able  to  show  sixteen,  those  of  Briinn  five, 
ff?e  in  Graz  four  quartering?,  respectively,  on  their  arms. 
i?titiition  in  Prague  is  the  most  aristocratic.  Only  a 
vs  of  the  imporial  family  can  be  appointed  its  abbess.  Even 
exception  be  specially  made  in  favor  of  a  lady  of  merely 
blwd,  she  has  tlie  right  to  the  title  of  Eoyal  Highness. 
)bess  is  installed  by  a  solemn  court  ceremonial,  attended 
the  highest  dignitaries  of  church  and  state,  headed  by  an 
like  as  the  representative  of  the  Emperor.  The  abbess 
e  further  right  of  crowrjins:  the  Queen  of  Bohemia.  ^\\e 
pledged  to  celibacy.    In  fact  it  is  the  usual  custom  lot 
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1  ial  abbosses  to  marry  after  a  short  term  of  office.  Maria 

X*..  .  a  daughter  of  Napoleon's  op|>onent  the  Archduke 
('liar'<?s,  married  Ferdinand  11.,  King  of  Sicily;  Maria  Christino 
married  King  Alphonso  XII.,  and  became  Queen  Regent  of 
Sj)ain ;  Margaret  Sophia  married  Duke  Albert,  heir-presumptive 
to  the  throne  of  Wurtemberg;  Caroline  Immaculata  in  1894  gave 
her  hand  to  Prince  August  Leopold  of  Coburg. 

Absinthe,  in  French,  means  wormwood.  The  famous  liqueur 
is  made  by  steeping  wormwood  and  other  aromatic  herbs  in 
alcohol.  \Vormwo(xl  has  been  defined  as  the  quinine  of  the  poor. 
"  Its  bitterness  is  its  principal  merit,"  says  a  French  authority. 
"  It  is  a  tonic,  a  stimulant,  a  frebrifuge,  and  a  vermifuge.  It  is 
par  excellence  the  herb  of  pale  and  feeble  women.  A  slight 
pinch  is  sufficient  in  a  litre  of  water.'* 

Two  kinds  of  absinthe,  or  wormwood,  are  used  in  making 
the  liquor,  the  great  and  the  small,  the  first,  for  its  bitter 
qualities,  and  the  last,  which  is  gathered  immature,  chiefly  to 
act  in  giving  the  delicate  green  color.  The  other  plants  em- 
ployed in  the  distillation  are  balm,  caraway,  anise,  and  hyssop. 
Bahn  is  classed  medicinally  as  an  antinorvine,  an  important 
antidote  in  a  liquor  considered  generally  as  acting  too  forcibly 
on  the  nervous  system.  The  qualities  of  caraway  and  anise  are 
familiar  to  every  one.  The  last  is  greatly  used  in  modieino  and 
in  manv  other  wavs  for  its  flavor  and  ])crfinne.  The  carawav 
used  at  Pontarlier  comes  from  the  south  of  France;  the  best 
anise  from  southwestern  France  and  from  Andalusia,  in  Spain. 
The  flowers  of  hyssop  are  regarded  as  stimulating  and 
expectorant. 

Pontarlier  is  the  centre  of  this  great  French  industry,  now 
more  rigidly  French  than  ever,  for  the  neiglihoring  countries  of 
Belgium,  itolland,  and  Switzerland  have  prohibited  the  manu- 
facture, importation,  or  sale  of  the  liquor.  Belgium  led  the 
crusade  in  1905,  Switzer\nnd  followed  in  lOOS!.  In  Holland, 
where  absinthe  drinking  lias  never  prevailed  to  anv  considerable 
extent,  ])rohibition  was  voted  in  1910  as  a  preventive  measure. 
The  United  States  in  October,  1912,  forbade  the  importation 
and  sale  of  absinthe. 

Absinthe  was  first  distilled  on  any  large  scale  at  Courvet,  a 
little  city  of  Switzerland  lying  across  the  French  frontier  a  few 
miles  beyond  Pontarlier,  France.  After  having  passed  throuirh 
various  hands  the  distillery  was  purchased  by  the  ancestor  of  the 
principal  establishment  of- Pontarlier,  to  which  place  the  indus- 
try was  transferred  near  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  centurv, 
since  which  epoch  the  use  of  the  liquor  has  been  gradually 
extending. 
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The  principal  distillery  of  Pontarlier,  which  lias  its  patent 
from  the  inventor,  is  an  imnieuse  establishment,  covering  several 
acres,  admirably  appointed  in  every  respect,  kept  with  extra- 
iirdinary  neatness,  and,  for  the  convenience  of  transportation, 
tt>nneeted  with  the  railroad  station,  some  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  distant,  by  a  track  of  its  own. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  tliat  absintlie  as  a  cordial  was 
made  by  the  French  confiseurs  of  tlie  eighteenth  century,  but 
only  as  a  flavor  for  other  beverages.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
k-come  a  common  potation  until  about  the  beginning  of  tlie 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  The  balance  of  evidence  would  seem 
lo  show  that  tlie  Algerian  campaign,  in  the  days  when  the 
princes  of  the  Orleans  family  were  fighting  so  bravely  in  North 
Africa,  and  when  the  favorite  song  of  the  French  troops  was 
*  La  Casquette  du  Pere  Bugeaud,'  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  popularization  of  absintbe  among  military  men.  The  opera- 
tions of  war  had  to  be  carried  out  not  only  under  a  burning  sun, 
hut  in  all  seasons,  at  all  hours,  and  very  often  on  marshy  ground. 
Xotbing  is  more  probable  than  that  5ome  military  surgeon, 
ol^serving  tbe  ravages  made  by  brandy  on  the  health  of  the 
troops  in  such  a  climate  as  that  of  Algeria,  prescribed  as  a  stimu- 
lant diluted  absinthe.  The  soldiers  may  have  made  wry  faces  at 
first  at  a  beverage  which  to  the  uninitiated  tastes  very  like 
"  doctor's  stuff,"  but  with  disastrous  celerity  they  soon  grew 
to  like  it  and  to  drink  it  in  excess.  From  a  camp  tonic  dis- 
pensed to  recruit  exhausted  strength,  absinthe  became  the 
favorite  pick-me-up  in  the  Algerian  cafes.  It  soon  recrossed  tho 
Mediterranean,  left  its  traces  at  Marseilles  and  Toulon,  and  with 
terrible  quickness  became  domiciled  in  Paris. 

Breakfast  in  France  is  little  more  than  a  bite  of  bread  and  a 
swallow  of  cofTee.  Parisian  clerks  and  workingmen  have  longer 
noon-spells  than  even  well-to-do  folk  take  in  New  York  or 
Chicago.  All  thoughts  of  business  are  put  off  for  a  good  hour 
and  a  half.  Master  and  man  go  off  their  different  ways  intent 
on  meeting  their  friends  at  a  restaurant.  They  do  not  fall 
immediately  to  eating,  but  sit  at  the  little  caf6  tables  sipping 
their  drink.    That  drink  is  absinthe. 

The  practice  is  repeated  on  closing  business  for  the  night. 
Another  absinthe  is  taken  as  an  appetizer  for  dinner.  Perhaps 
mrire  than  one  is  taken.  We  are  assured  that  the  dinner  hour 
m  Paris  is  growing  later  and  later,  ^^fcn  who  formerly  dined 
at  6  or  6.30  p.m.  now  wait  until  7  or  7.30.  They  wish  to  sit 
another  hour  before  their  second  or  third  glass.  It  has  been  a 
long-standing  complaint  that  the  theatres  are  suffering  from  t\\e 
late  dining  follow//?^  on  late  drinking  in  the  afternoon. 
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The  Parisian  article  comes  in  two  forms,  pure  and  with 
gum, — sirop  tie  gomme,  as  the  French  call  it.  In  the  latter 
article  a  sweet  83rup  is  used.  Two  tablespoonfuls  suffice  for 
an  ordinary  glass,  as  water  and  sugar  must  be  added.  The 
glass  generally  used  is  an  ordinary  table  goblet.  The  gum  is 
poured  into  it, — a  thickish  liquid  of  a  peculiar  light-green  color. 
Over  the  top  of  the  goblet  is  placed  a  shovel-shaped  spoon  with 
perforated  bottom  and  sides.  Upon  this  rest  several  rectangular 
pieces  of  beet-sugar.  A  fine  spray  or  jet  of  cold  water  is 
allowed  gently  to  fall  upon  the  sugar  from  a  carafe  especially 
prepared  for  this  purpose.  After  the  gum  is  poured  into  the 
glass  a  long  slender  spoon  is  inserted  and  left  quiet  until  the 
water  fully  dii^solves  the  sugar  and  falls  drop  by  drop  into 
the  absinthe  below.  With  this  dropping  comes  a  change  in  the 
color  of  the  liquor.  Wliat  before  had  been  a  peculiar  green  hue 
now  assumes  a  beautiful  amber  slightly  clouded.  With  a  clever 
stirring  from  the  spoon  the  beverage  is  ready  to  do  its  work. 
It  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  drunk  "neat^'  from  tiny  glasses 
holding  perliaps  a  teaspoonful. 

Absinthe  has  proved  the  opening  wedge  to  break  up  the  old 
wine-drinking  habit,  said  a  correspondent  of  the  Xew  York  Sun, 
writing  in  1891 : 

Even  more  than  Paris  the  south  of  France  pves  an  example  of 
this  change  of  ways  in  drinking.  The  people  of  the  south  of  France 
complain,  with  reason,  that  their  wine  no  lon«rer  brings  its  price.  Yet 
they  set  the  most  notorious  example  of  nejjlecling  it.  The  religion  of 
the  apMtif  lives  in  more  vigor  in  the  south  of  France  than  in  the 
capital.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde  to  the  Pyreneo'*,  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  furthest  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  and  to  the  Alps, 
the  drinkers  of  absinthe  and  vermouth  are  without  numlx'r.  And, 
down  there,  with  a 'logic  which  is  feminine  and  cliaracteristic  of  the 
South,  they  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  taking  their  aperitif  before  and 
after  meals,  and  even  during  meals.  The  innkeepers  of  the  mountains 
and  the  plains  have  all  adopted  the  same  methods.  It  is  not  one  glass 
of  absinthe  which  they  serve  to  their  customers — it  is  the  bottle  itself. 
How  many  take  two  glasses,  without  counting  the  rinccite — the  final 
"  rince  "  which  vou  take  free — no  one  can  know.  The  number  must  ». 
be  very  high,  at  least  in  Perpignan:  for  in  certain  large  cafi's  of  that  ^ 
city  the  proprietors  have  been  obliged  in  their  own  interest  to  stop 
the  custom  of  passing  the  bottle.  Instead  they  serve  a  small  carafe 
of  absinthe,  out  of  which  the  client  may  get  two  fair  glasses.  But  he 
is  obliged  to  stop  there  or  buy  another  portion.  When  I  say  two 
glasses  I  mean  wine  glasses.  Before  this  new  departure,  when  they 
gave  the  bottle,  the  proprietors  were  being  ruined. 

This  exaggerated  consumption  of  absinthe  prevails  equally  in  the 
mining  countries  of  the  south.  In  many  of  the  districts  absinthe  has 
become  the  current  drink.  It  is  drunk  even  at  the  table,  mixed  with 
water.    Thus  absinthe  has  become  an  important  factor  in  social  life. 

It   is  estimated  that  the  consumption  of  absinthe  by  the   French 

people  amounts  to  a  million  gallons  a  year.    Government  and  the  more 

enlightened  classea  recognize  the  perils  of  this  grov/ing  evil  but  are 
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povrerless  to  stop  it.  Unfortunately  for  the  government,  it  has  been 
from  the  beginning  an  active  agent  in  the  spread  of  the  liqueur,  deriving 
a  revenue  of  $15,000,000  annually  from  its  sale.  This  fact  joined  to 
the  political  power  of  the  wealthy  manufacturers  stands  in  the  way  of 
prohibition.  Moreover  scientiHc  authorities  assert  that  any  siulden 
stoppage  of  the  supply  would  result  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases 
of  madness, — insanity  of  such  maniacal  fury  as  might  deluge  the 
country  in  blood  before  the  army  of  drug  victims  could  be  placed  in 
ASTlums. 

Acetylene  Gas.  Edmiind  Davy,  an  Englishman,  first  made 
acetylene  gas  in  1836  from  a  compound  produced  during  the 
manufacture  of  potassium  tartrate  and  charcoal. 

But  the  discovery  of  a  cheap  process  which  made  the  gas 
a  commercial  possibility  was  due  to  accident.  In  the  summer 
of  1892  T.  L.  Willson,  an  American  metallurgical  investigator, 
had  erected  a  smelting  furnace  on  the  hank  of  a  stream  in  North 
('an)Iina.  In  his  experiments  he  often  had  occasion  to  use  quan- 
tiiios  of  limestone  and  rock-salt.  Fused  in  the  great  heat  of  the 
fcniace,  the  substances  yielded  a  peculiar  slag  containing  some 
?<)rt  of  dirtv-":ravish  matter  with  which  Willson  was  un- 
familiar.  Week  by  week  he  dumped  this  slag  unconcernedly 
into  the  stream,  until  one  day  the  pile  of  slag  projected  ahove 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  next  time  he  dumped  the  red- 
hot  slag  into  the  stream  he  was  surprised  to  Fee  a  dazzling 
hurst  of  flame,  which  hovered  ahove  the  pile  and  shot  up  into 
the  air.  Puzzled  to  find  the  reason  for  this  phenomenon,  he 
awaited  with  interest  the  next  opportunity  for  dumping.  It 
was  at  night,  and  he  was  amazed  at  the  brilliant  whiteness  of 
the  liglit.  Then  he  placed  some  of  the  dirty-grayisli  material 
on  tlie  bank  and  poured  water  on  it,  hut  to  his  surprise  nothing 
happeneil.  W^hen  he  held  a  match  over  the  damp  pile,  however, 
there  was  an  instant  burst  of  white  flame — and  the  discovorv 
had  been  made. 

Acoma,  New  Mexico,  an  Indian  pueblo,  is  the  oldest  in- 
habiteil  settlement  in  the  United  States.  St.  Augustine,  known 
as  the  first  permanent  European  settlement  planted  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  United  States,  was  founded  in  1505.  So 
early  as  U)3!),  however,  we  find  mention  of  Acoma  in  the  cliron- 
ich-s  of  PVay  Marcos  de  Niza.  Next  year  it  was  besieged  by 
Cornnado's  army  and  captured  only  after  a  long  resistance.  It 
had  evidently  been  built  as  a  stronghold  against  the  assaults  of 
the  Xavajos  and  Apaches,  who  for  centuries  had  made  war  upon 
the  peaceful  people.  The  site  chosen  was  a  great  oblong  rock 
Fome  400  feet  above  the  plain.  Here  arose  "  the  most  wondcTfwV 
aboriginal  city  on  earth,  cliff-built  c7ond-swept,  matchless.'* 
M  the  time  of  its  conquest  by  the  Spaniards,  the  inhaVitanla 
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luiiiibcToil  about  GOOO.  At  prt»tH)iit  the  population  is  barely  GOO. 
The  village  pro])er  consists  of  three  parallel  rows  of  three- 
storied  adobe  houses,  terraced  in  form  and  some  40  feet  high. 
On  the  first  story  live  the  senior  members  of  the  family.  The 
daughter  first  married  gets  the  second  terrace.  The  next  one 
married  gets  the  third.  All  other  members  of  the  family  remain 
with  the  old  folk  or  seek  quarters  elsewhere.  Entrance  to  the 
houses  is  effected  by  ladders  over  the  roof. 

The  most  conspicuous  building  in  the  pueblo  is  the  ancient 
adobe  cathedral,  which  stands  near  the  edge  on  the  east  side 
of  the  mesa.  It  was  built  about  the  year  1600.  It  contains 
a  wooden  image  of  the  '^  Sacred  Saint,"  whose  possession  is 
believed  to  ensure  good  fortune  and  plentiful  crops,  so  that  it 
is  naturally  coveted  by  other  tribes.  Several  times  it  has  been 
captured  by  the  Laguna  Indians,  and  recovered  only  after 
])loocly  struggles.  On  the  patron  day,  in  September,  this 
image  is  carried  in  procession  from  the  church  to  the  dancing 
ground,  where  it  is  placed  in  a  temporary  enclosure  of  corn- 
stalks and  green  branches,  until  sunset,  two  Indians  mounting 
guard  over  it  with  loaded  rifles. 

The  top  of  the  mesa  is  said  to  contain  about  a  hundred  and 
fiftv  acres.  It  is  only  accessible  bv  three  circuitous  trails,  over 
which,  on  the  backs  of  these  people,  had  to  be  brought  from  the 
plains  below  every  bit  of  material  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  dwellings  and  church,  besides  all  food,  fuel,  and  other 
articles  necessarv  to  their  livelihood.  One  of  those  trails  has 
recently  been  enlartred  so  that  material  now  may  bo  brought  up 
in  a  roundabout  route  on  the  backs  of  burros,  with  which  the 
tribe  seems  plentifully  supplied. 

Acre.  This  word  originnlly  meant  any  field  of  whatever 
size,  being  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  (Fger,  cognate  to  the 
Latin  agcr,  both  meaning  land  or  anything  sown.  In  such 
popular  phrases  as  *^  God's  acre''  ((j.v.),  **  broad  acres,''  etc., 
it  has  retained  its  indotonninato  scope.  As  a  measure  of  land 
it  was  first  defined  under  Edward  I  as  tlie  amount  a  yoke  of 
oxen  could  plough  in  a  day.  By  an  act  of  George  IV  the 
varying  measures  of  the  acre  then  current  in  the  kingdom  were 
reduced  to  one  uniform  standard.  The  Weiglits  and  Pleasures 
Act  of  1878  now  defines  it  as  containing  4840  square  yards. 
Even  yet  the  Scottish  and  Irish  acres  (respectively  GloO  and 
7840  square  yards)  differ  from  the  English,  but  the  latter  is 
current  in  the  United  States. 

Advertis;ement,  as  we  now  know  it,  originated  only  a  little 

more  than  a  couple  of  centuries  ago,  but  it  liad  its  anticipations 

many  thousands  of  rears  ago.    The  ancient  Jews  made  announce- 
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menu  by  means  of  public  criers;  the  Greeks  added  written  to 
oral  communications  of  this  sort;  tlie  Eomans  expanded  the 
]>rdctice  in  many  ways. 

One  of  the  first  English  printed  advertisements  was  a  hand- 
l>ill  or  poster  got  out  by  Caxton  in  1480  and  reading:  "  Pycs 
*  *  *  of  Salisbury  *  ♦  *  good  and  chepe  ♦  *  ♦ 
if  it  please  any  man  spirituel  or  temporel  to  bye.'' 

This  was  not  a  baker's  advertisement.  Caxton  had  printed 
'•Pyes/'  or  clerical  rules,  telling  how  the  clergy  at  Salisbury 
dealt  with  the  changing  date  of  Easter;  and,  as  the  clergy 
iDuld  read,  he  was  bold  enough  to  print  advertisements  of  his 
*•  Pves.'^ 

For  two  centuries  after  it  was  introduced,  printing,  which 
should  have  boonied  advertising,  if  advertising  depended  pri- 
marily upon  printing,  had  little  or  no  effect  u[)on  it.  The 
public  had  to  be  reached  by  the  rebus  over  the  shop,  the  public 
criers  in  towns,  and  by  boys  in  front  of  stalls  calling,  "  What 
d\e  lack,  master?     What  d've  lack?" 

Even  public  notices  posted  in  cathedrals  and  other  fre- 
quentcil  places  were  seldom  printed.  So  few  copies  were  re- 
quired for  the  few  readers  that  they  were  cheaper  hand-written. 

And  even  the  newspapers,  when  the  civil  wars  in  England 
in  the  seventeenth  century  brought  them  forth  and  they  began 
to  develop  readers,  had  an  extraordinarily  small  effect  in 
developing  advertising. 

It  is  generally  held  that  the  first  newspaper  advertisement, 
in  our  modern  sense  of  the  word,  appeared  in  April,  1647,  in 
Xo.  13  of  Perfect  Occurrences  of  Every  Dale  Journall  in  ParJia- 
ment  and  other  Moderate  Intelligence,  and  it  ran  as  follows: 

A  Book  applauded  by  the  Clergy  of  England,  called  the  Divine 
Ripht  of  Church  Government,  Collected  by  sundry  eminent  Ministers 
in  the  C'itio  of  London:  corrected  and  nupmented  in  many  places,  witli 
1  brief  Reply  to  certain  Queries  against  the  Ministery  of  England: 
i»  printed  and  published  for  Joseph  Hunscot  and  Charles  Calvert,  and 
ire  to  be  Bold  at  the  btationera'  Hall  and  at  the  Golden  Fleece  in  the 
Old  Change. 

Booksellers  appear,  therefore,  to  have  been  the  first  to  take 
t'lvantage  of  this  then  new  medium  of  publicity,  and  thoy 
liavt'  c<mtinued  to  avail  themselves  very  liberally  of  its  benefits 
ir>  to  the  present  day. 

The  next  oldest  advertisement  that  has  been  located  refers 
*<•  tru»  theft  of  two  horses.  It  is  contained  in  an  early  number 
ff  an  English  newspaper  called  ihe  I /n partial  Inielligencew 
I'tii'li^Iied  in  tb^  jy'/fr  1Cp49,  and  was  inserted  by  a  geiUlHwaix 
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of  Candish,  in  Suffolk.  After  this,  these  notifications  are  very 
few  and  far  between  for  several  years,  until  the  era  of  the 
London  Gazette. 

But,  although  announcements  in  the  nature  of  advertise- 
ments appeared  in  the  Gazette  almost  from  the  first,  the  word 
iUeU  does  not  occur  until  No.  42,  April  5-9,  1GG6,  when 
**  An  Advertisement  from  the  Health  Office  in  London "  is 
addressed  to  the  farmers  of  the  hearth-tax.  In  No.  62,  June 
14-18,  1G66,  the  editor  inserts  the  following,  which  deserves 
notice  as  an  instance  of  self-denial  that  would  hardly  find  a 
parallel  to-day. 

An  Advertisement — Being  daily  prest  to  the  Publication  of  Books, 
Medecines  and  other  thinprs  not  properly  the  business  of  a  Paper  of 
Intelligence,  this  is  to  notifie,  once  for  all,  that  we  will  not  charpe  the 
Gacette  with  Advertisements,  unless  they  be  matter  of  State;  but  that 
a  Paper  of  Advertisements  will  be  forthwith  printed  apart,  and  recom- 
mended to  the  Publick  by  another  hand. 

No  copy  of  this  separate  sheet  has  survived,  and  one  can 
only  conjecture  what  form  it  took.  The  good  resolutions  of  the 
editor  were  soon  broken.  T?ight  after  tbo  Orent  Fire  in  Tjondon 
we  find  the  following  in  No.  94,  October  8-11.  1(U;(). 

Such  as  have  settled  in  new  Hahitntions  since  tl  o  late  Fire  and 
desire  for  the  convenience  of  their  oorre8T)ornlenpo  to  pn!>lish  the  place 
of  their  public  abode,  or  to  g'wo  notice  of  Ooods  lost  or  found,  may 
repair  to  the  Corner  House  in  Bloomsbury  on  the  East  Side  of  the 
(ireat  Square,  !)efore  .the  House  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord 
Treasurer,  where  there  is  care  taken  for  the  Receipt  and  Publication 
of  such  Advertisements. 

After  this  date,  announcements  headed  "  Advertisements  '* 
became  common,  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  word 
was  first  used  in  this  sense  bv  the  London  Gazette.  The 
earliest  use  cited  in  the  "New  English  Dictionary  ^^  is  con- 
siderably later:    LuttrelVs  Brief  Relation.  1()92. 

When  the  public  crier  gave  way  to  newspaper  and  periodical 

"^        advertising,  certain  trades  adopted  some  one  organ  as  the  best 

medium   for   advertising   thoir    special    wares.      The    London 

Morning  Advertiser,  for  exani])le,  became  the  favorite  for  liquor 

dealers,  BelVs  Life  for  the  theatrical  profession. 

In  the  United  States  the  first  continuously  printed  or  regular 
newspaper  (q.v.)  was  the  Boston  News  Letter,  first  issued 
April  24,  1704.  This  initial  number  contained  no  advertise- 
ments, though  it  was  announced  that,  "notices  of  houses,  lands, 
shi[)s,  vesse's,  or  merchandise  to  be  sold  or  let,  or  servants  run 
awav,  or  ^oo^i«?  sfolo  or  lo^t ''  would  be  inserted  at  rates  ranjr- 
ing  from  t\vel>'e-?u^nce  to  fivo  sbillinfif*. 

It  was  a  Pennsylvanian  who  discovered  the  uses  of  hoardings 
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id  fences  and  who  began  the  new  departure  by  painting  on 
e  woixlen  walls  of  a  graveyard,  "  Use  Jones'  Bottle  Ale  if 
u  would  keep  out  of  here/'  After  the  humorous  inscription 
me  the  enigmatic.  One  man,  having  a  certain  brand  of 
iDtation  bitters  to  sell,  advertised  it  in  all  sorts  of  inaccessible 
[»ts  under. the  formula  S.T.  18G0  X.  Much  discussion  and 
zument  arose  over  the  meaning  of  these  characters,  and, 
len  the  public  had  reached  a  comfortable  state  of  mystifica- 
n,  the  explanation  was  made  that  they  stood  for  "  Started 
ade  in  18G0  with  Ten  Dollars."  (See  article  **  Advertising, 
aint  and  Curious,"  in  Walsh  :  Ilandy-book  of  Literary  Curir 
tie^,  p.  17.) 

Aelurophobia.  This  is  the  term  which  Dr.  S.  Weir 
tchell  applies  to  an  unreasoning  horror,  noted  also  by  Shy- 
k  (Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  IV,  Sc.  1),  for  the  "harmless 
-essary  cat.''  The  word  itself  was  first  used  in  this  sense  by 
t  Xew  York  Bookman,  Its  etymology  goes  back  to  Herodotus, 
lien  the  father  of  history  first  encountered  the  cat  in  Egypt, 
called  it  ailuros,  or  tail  waver. 

The  most  famous  of  all  aelurophobists — to-day,  however, 
nenil>ered  onlv  for  this  trait — was  General  Roberdean,  who 
i  a  room  because  he  felt  that  a  cat  was  in  it;  he  grew  pale, 
nt,  and  could  scarcelv  breathe.  A  kitten  was  then  found 
lind  a  l>ookcase.  Dr.  Mitchell  had  an  hysterical  patient,  a 
ly,  who  on  various  occasions  declared  that  there  was  a  cat 
the  room.  He  mentions  thirty  other  cases  in  which  he  was 
•lain  that  people  could  tell  when  a  cat  was  near  though  it 
s  neither  seen  nor  heard.  It  seems  to  him  possible  that 
here  mav  be  olfactory  emanations  distin<ruished  bv  some  as 
ors  and  by  others  felt  not  as  odors  but  only  in  their  results 
nervous  systems  unusually  and  abnormally  susceptible."  lie 
irrj'i]  that  cats  cause  asthma  in  some  patients.  It  would 
en  ap]M?ar  that  some  people  suffer  lockjaw  in  the  presence 
a  cat.  Temporary  blindness,  hysterical  convulsions,  and  sea- 
knes.s  may  be  ascribed  in  certain  instances  to  the  same  cause. 
A  soldier  of  distinction,  much  given  to  tiper  sliooting,  is 
uli^turbed  by  these  great  felines,  but  terrified  by  the  tame 
t."  One  of  his  correspondents,  "Dr.  S.,  a  distinguished 
iv-ician/'  feels  "almost  sea-sick"  as  he  dictates  his  account 
his  emotions. 

Tlie    result    of   Dr.    MitcheV's    investigations    appeared    in 
rflf-rlran  Medicine  for  July,  1905. 

DiscussincT  the  matter  in  the  T^ondon  Morning  Post,  Andrew 
m^  savs :  ^^  The  smell  of  tiger  (Iocs  not  frighten  the  hero  w\\o 
afraid  of  cats.     The  question  is,  why  is  this  hero,  or  ai\^ 
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other  jierson,  afraid  of  a  cat?  Why  docs  cat  produce  lockjaw, 
horripilation  (as  a  ghost  does),  and  other  effects  of  terror? 
But,  tlicn,  wliy  docs  water  finding  in  some  cases  produce  similar 
effects  in  diviners  who  are  not  afraid  of  water?  Dr.  Weir 
Mitchell  falls  hack  on  the  inherited  remainders  of  animal  in- 
stincts of  protective  nature.  But  we  are  not  descended  from 
hirds,  or  mice,  or  other  animals  that  need  instinctive  protection 
from  puss.  A  caged  canary  shows  no  sign  of  heing  mysteriously 
aware  that  a  hidden  eat  is  in  the  room.  If  we  descend  from 
big  apes,  are  big  apes  afraid. of  cats?  Here  is  another  chance 
for  an  experiment  that  would  be  *  unco  awkward  '  for  the  eat! " 

By  some  perverse  instinct,  cats,  it  would  seem,  are  very  fond 
of  aelurophobcs.  Even  strange  cats,  Dr.  Mitchell  tells  us,  seem 
to  have  an  unusual  desire  to  be  near  them^  jump  on  their  laps, 
and  follow  them. 

"  That  is  very  like  a  cat/'  cried  Mr.  Lang.  "  I  once  had  a 
large  silver-ringed  cat  of  unemotional  temperament.  But  find- 
ing a  lady,  rather  aelurophobic,  in  a  low  dress  at  dinner,  Tippoo 
suddenly  leaped  up  and  alighted  on  her  neck.  He  was  never 
so  friendly  with  iion-aelurophobes."     (See  also  Cat.) 

Aeronaut,  Female.  The  first  fenialo  aeronaut  was  one 
^[adame  Tibc  or  Thible.  She  joined  the  painter  Fleurant 
aboard  a  balloon  called  the  Gusiarr  which  ascondod  at  Lyons 
on  June  4,  1784,  in  the  presence  of  the  royal  family  of  France 
and  the  King  of  Sweden.  This  lady,  a  Lyonnaise,  was  the  wnfe 
of  a  worker  in  wax.  Hearing  that  Fleurant  was  much  dis- 
couraged at  repeated  failures  to  find  a  male  companion,  she  of 
her  own  volition  offered  to  mount  with  liini  to  heaven  and  to 
glory.  The  balloon  was  a  Montgolfiere,  beneath  which  hung  a 
burning  chafing-dish, — "  un  rechaud  ardent." 

For  some  reason  Madame  Tibe's  fame  has  been  eclipsed  by 
that  of  the  Citovenne  Henri,  who  is  upuallv  accredited  with  the 
honor  of  being  the  pioneer  female  aeronaut,  though  her  ascent 
took  place  fourteen  vears  later. 

In  1798,  on  the^Hth  dav  of  tlie  10th  Floreal,  the  famous  . 
balloonist  Oarnerin  announced  that  he  would  have  a  female 
companion  for  his  coming  ascent.  On  the  7th  the  Bureau  of 
Police  in  Paris  issued  an  injunction  (uji  arret f)  against  the 
project.  Peplying  to  newspaper  criticism.  Commissioner 
Picquenard,  of  the  Executive  Directory,  explained  that  the 
Bureau  in  issuing  the  edict  was  actuated  by  the  sweet  senti- 
ments  of  humanitv,  cruellv  wounded  at  tlie  mere  idea  that  a 
young  girl  should  witliout  adequate  motive  give  herself  up  to  .' 
an  experiment  whose  issue  she  could  not  ca^nilate. 

"J    was  present/'   continues   Director  Picquenard,    ^SvheiJ 


.liil  ]i..t  think  his  ..ivii  SiiCi-lv  :nir|  lirr.  w.,ul.l  \><- 
1  in  till-  !iM>.-t  iHTil.ms  m;imiLT,  In-  icpli.'.l  lln.l  lir 
ijKiufiible  for  all.  Surely,  citiKcii  editor,  you  iiiu^t 
er  6uch  responses  tiie  Central  Bureau  could  do  no 
lan  issue  a  pliilanti tropic  injunction,  concerning 
lave  aeen  fit  to  make  merry,  periiaps  without  due 
1  of  the  facts." 

sen  Piequenard  womid  up  with  the  ascuranre  that 
nuch  confidence  in  the  morality  and  the  republican 
[  citizen  the  editor  to  doubt  thnt  he  would  change 
len  the  matter  was  hrought  properly  before  him. 
,  at  all  events,  did  not  change  his  views.  He 
a  higher  tribunal,  the  members  of  the  departmental 
on,  against  the  decision  of  the  Central  Bureau,  and 
ifter  consulting  wilh  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
lister  of  Poliee,'canie  to  the  unanimous  conclusion 
ireau  was  at  fault,  and  tluit  "there  was  no  more 
seeing  two  people  of  different  sexes  ascend  in  a 
I  it  is  to  see  them  jump  into  a  carriage."    Further- 

impoesible  to  prevent  a  female  who  has  reached  her 
do  in  this  fashion  all  that  is  permitted  to  men,  and 
hus  ascending  into  the  air  a  proof  at  once  of  con- 
[le  experiment  and  of  personal  intrepidity." 
on  Oaraerin  inserted  an  advertisement  in  L'Aml 
■  the  20th  Prairinl,  which  contained  this  announce- 
le  young  citoyenne  who  will  accompany  nie  is  de- 
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assist  her  into  the  car;  she  leaped  in  with  the  utmost  intrepidity 
her  journey  was  a  complete  success;  the  travellers  descended  a 
Goussaiuville,  four  leagues  away  from  Paris. 

Next  day  the  Ami  des  Lois  came  out  with  some  persona 
details.  It  announced  that  the  young  and  beautiful  aeronau 
was  named  Citoyenne  Henri,  and  that  she  had  been  actuate< 
by  no  interested  motive,  although  citizen  Garnerin  had  subse 
quently  made  her  a  present. 

The  first  professional  female  aeronaut,  and  the  first  womai 
to  meet  with  a  fatal  accident  in  the  pursuit  of  her  profession 
was  Madame  Blanchard,  widow  of  the  B  anchard  who  madt 
the  first  voyage  across  the  English  Channel  (see  Englisi 
Channel). 

Madame  Blanchard  was  a  beautiful  woman,  and  her  recklesi 
daring  made  her  a  favorite  with  the  Parisians.  Her  appareni 
immunity  from  accidents  tempted  her  to  try  the  same  experi 
ment  that  had  proved  fatal  to  her  husband.  In  1819  she  mad< 
her  last  ascent  from  the  Tivoli  Gardens.  On  reaching  a  certaii 
altitude  she  was  to  discharge  fireworks  attached  to  the  car.  Ai 
eye-witness  thus  describes  what  happened: 

From  my  window  I  saw  her  ascend.  For  a  few  moments  thi 
balloon  was  overwhelmed  with  clouds;  presently  it  reappeared,  to  th< 
horror  of  the  spectators,  one  slieet  of  llanie.  There  was  an  awfu 
pause.  Then  the  poor  woman,  enveloped  and  entanj^led  in  the  netting 
of  her  machine,  fell  with  an  awful  crash  upon  the  slanting  roof  of  f 
house  in  the  Rue  de  Provence,  and  thence  into  the  street,  where  shi 
was  taken  up,  a  shattered  corpse. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  identify  anotlicr  female  aeronaui 
alluded  to  in  one  of  Washington  Irving's  letters.  He  was 
walking  in  company  with  Luttrell  and  Moore  at  the  latter'i 
suburban  residence  in  Paris,  wlien  the  conversation  turned  on  i 
female  aeronaut  who  had  not  been  heard  of  since  her  receni 
ascent.  Moore  described  her  upward  progress;  the  last  seen  ol 
her,  she  was  still  ascending. 

"Handed  out,"  slipped  in  Luttrell,  "by  Enoch  and  Elijah.' 

In  more  modern  times  the  first  woman  to  receive  a  pilot'j 

license  f^-om  the  Aero  Societv  of  France  was  the  Baronesse  d( 

ft. 

La  Roche.  She  was  also  the  first  woman  in  the  world  who  evei 
owned  and  operated  an  aeroplane.  When  slie  was  given  her  firs' 
instruction  by  M.  Chateau,  the  instructor  for  the  Voisins,  sh< 
made  a  few  short  jumps  down  the  aviation  field  at  Chalons,  anc 
then  without  warning  started  off  on  a  long  flight.  She  descendec 
to  the  ground  after  flying  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  withom 
leaving  her  seat  rose  again,  this  time  to  break  the  record  foi 
beginners  by  flying  more  than  four  miles  and  a  half  througt 
B  gusty  wind  without  descending. 
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The  first  American  woman  to  win  a  pilot's  license  was  Miss 
riet  Quimby,  of  New  York,  188^1902.  Miss  Quimby  took 
first  lesson  at  the  Moisaut  Aviation  School  at  Hempstead 
ns.  Long  Island,  May  10,  1911.  She  qualified  for  her  pilot's 
se  by  passing  the  re<|uired  tests  of  the  Aero  Club  of  America 
resenting  the  federation  of  aero  clubs  of  the  world)  on 
List  1  of  the  same  year.  "  This  does  not  mean,  however, 
I  spent  all  this  time  learning  to  fly,"  she  explained,  in  an 
le,  '^  How  I  Won  My  Aviator's  License,"  contributed  to 
Ys  Illustrated  Weelly  for  August  24,  1911.  " My  lessons 
egated  only  33,  and  actual  time  spent  on  each  lesson  was 
2  to  5  minutes.  This  is  the  stipulated  time  allotted  to 
?nt.s  at  each  lesson  in  all  the  leading,  schools  of  aviation  in 
ICC.  Tliat  ray  course  of  instruction  covered  as  many  weeks 
did  was  reallv  due  to  adverse  weather  conditions." 
The  tests  required  for  obtaining  a  pilot's  license  are  as 
ws:  The  applicant  for  a  license  must  be  at  least  18  years 
ere  and  must  pass  three  tests,  namely,  two  distance  tests, 
isting  of  covering  without  touching  the  ground  a  clo.se  cir- 
not  less  than  5  kilometers  (3.107  miles)  in  length,  the 
-e  to  lie  indicated  by  two  posts  not  more  than  500  metres 
ut  1040  feet)  from  each  other,  and  the  aviator  to  change 
lirection  at  each  post,  so  as  to  make  an  uninterrupted  series 
STure  eights.  An  app'icant  is  required  to  make  an  altitude 
t  to  a  minimum  flight  of  50  metres  (about  164  feet) 
e  the  starting-point.  He  is  also  required,  as  a  further 
in  landing,  to  stop  his  motor  not  later  than  the  time  when 
macliine  touches  the  ground  and  to  stop  his  aeroplane  at  a 
inie    of    105    feet    from    the   point   designated   before   the 

t. 

'  It  was  r».42  in  the  morning,  according  to  tlie  ofTicial  record," 
d  Miss  Quimby,  "when  the  first  trial  flight  began,  covering 
>tanco  estimated  at  about  12  miles,  and  the  flight  ended 
.51.  Was  I  happy  when  I  saw  the  signal  of  Prof.  Houpert 
rating  that  I  had  safelv  gone  througli  the  first  half  of  the 
r*  Honestly,  I  was.  Not  because  I  was  tired,  for  driving 
r>nf»plane  takes  little  physical  strength.  Not  because  I  was 
d,  for  T  had  been  too  intent  on  mv  work  for  tliat :  but  be- 
e  I  felt  that  my  task  was  half  accomplished,  and  m  my 
le  of  mind  it  seemed  to  me  that  lialf  done  was  all  done. 
Toaching  the  point  designated  before  my  flight  as  the  place 
re  I  should  descend,  I  lowered  my  planes  and  made  a 
i  descent  from  an  altitude  of  75  feet,  then  straightened  my 
bine  and  skimme/?  t?je  surface  of  the  ground,  cutting  oft 
engine  Just  before  I  reached  the  ground,  then  rolled  acTOBft 
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the  ground  towards  the  canvas  patch.  Before  1  could  leave 
my  seat,  my  instructor,  the  Aero  Club  representatives,  Captain 
Baldwin,  and  my  tjlassmates  and  friends  were  heaping  their 
congratulations  upon  me. 

"  Waitiii<i:  for  a  few  moments  for  the  engines  to  cool,  I  started 
on  the  second  flight  at  7.22,  and  again  completed  the  five  eights 
and  landed  at  7.31.  My  altitude  was  the  third  and  final  test. 
Again  my  faitliful  monoplane  was  put  into  service.  The  flight 
began  at  7.45  and  ended  6  minutes  later,  and  then  I  was  once 
more  on  •eartli  to  receive  the  welcome  greeting  of  friends." 
Miss  Quimby's  fate  was  mournfully  reminiscent  of  Madame 
Blanchard's.  On  July  1,  1912,  she  was  killed  by  a  fall  from 
her  aeroplane  at  Boston. 

Aeroplane.  This  word  has  only  recently  been  admitted 
into  the  dictionary.  Yet  so  far  back  as  1879  a  Frenchman, 
Victor  Tatin,  at  the  experiment  station  of  Chalais-Meudon, 
applied  the  name  "aeroplane"  to  a  flying  machine  of  his  own 
invention  driven  by  compressed  air.  Possibly  it  was  from  Tatin 
that  was  borrowed  the  corresponding  English  word  (similar 
save  for  the  accent)  bv  Ella  ^lerchant  and  Alice  Ilgenfritz 
Jones,  joint  autlmrs  of  ''Unveiling  a  Parallel"  (1892).  The 
hero  of  this  novel  is  a  "bird-man"  who  soars  in  his  "aero- 
plane" to  Mars,  where,  among  other  wonderful  things,  he  finds 
woman  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  man.  Fifteen  years 
later  H.  G.  Wells,  in  "When  the  Sleeper  Wakes,"  gave  the  name 
"aeropile"  to  his  imaginary  airship,  but  the  word  had  only  a 
temporary  vogue. 

Air-brake.  The  earliest  of  George  Westinghouse's  inven- 
tions in  the  way  of  safety  appliances  for  railroads.  He  took  out 
his  first  patent  in  1872.  Though  this  brake  was  a  clumsy  affair, 
operated  from  the  cab  of  the  engine  and  requiring  18  seconds 
to  transmit  power  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  a  train  of  thirty 
cars,  it  was  a  great  advance  upon  the  clumsy  hand-brakes  of  the 
past.  Xone  of  the  railroads,  however,  would  accept  it.  Three 
years  later  Westinghouse  brought  out  the  modern  brake,  which 
is  an  automatic  unit  in  controlling  the  individual  cars.  Every 
locomotive  is  supplied  with  an  air-<:ompressor  which  fills  in  the 
engine  itself,  while  beneath  each  car  is  a  reservoir  of  com- 
pressed air.  Each  reservoir  aboard  a  long  train  in  rapid  motion 
may  at  the  same  instant,  by  a  touch  from  the  engine-runner, 
actuate  the  brakes  so  as  to  stop  the  train  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  Westinghouse  made  liis  first  application  bv  mail  to 
Commodore  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  president  of  the  Xew  York 
Central  Railroad.  He  pointed  out  the  superiority  of  his  in- 
vention  to  the  hancJ-brakes  then  in  \A^e,  aW  ot  W\c^  \^V\tv^  toxv 
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handle,  while  his  brake  required  only  one  man.  He 
that  a  fifty-car  train  running  twenty  miles  an  hour 

brought  to  rest  in  about  fifty  yards,  as  against  two 
and  sixty-five  yards  with  hand-brakes.    The  same  train 

forty   miles   an  hour   could   be   stopped   within   one 

and  ninety-five  yards,  as  against  eight  hundred  yards, 

levenths  of  a  mile,  by  the  old  system.     It  is  said  that 

ilt  roared  with  laughter  over  this  letter.     The  idea  of 

a  train  of  cars  by  wind  appealed  to  him  only  as  a 

0  he  returned  the  missive  with  these  words  scribbled 
>ttom : 

ave  no  time  to  waste  on  fools/' 

mder  J.  Cassatt,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  was 
►ealed  to.  He  was  younger  and  more  progressive  than 
York  rival.  He  realized  that  the  increase  in  railroad 
id  in  the  weight  of  railway  cars  called  for  some  im- 
at  over  the  old-fashioned  brakes.  He  summoned  West- 
to  his  presence,  listened  to  his  explanations,  and 
ranced  him  money  to  continue  his  experiments.  Best 
le  made  a  test  of  the  new  brake,  which  proved  "that 
lOuse  was  on  the  right  tack.  Commodore  Vanderbilt, 
of  these  tests,  regretted  his  earlier  haste.  He  wrote 
ntor  a  courteous  note  appointing  an  intennew.  The 
le  back  endorsed 

ave  no  time  to  waste  on  fools.  George  Westingiiouse." 
be  spring  of  the  year  1870  an  international  test  of 
rakes  was  held  on  the  Midland  "Railway  in  England, 
ere  ninety  competitors.  The  Westinghouse  brake  easily 
Not  until  ten  more  years  of  experimenting,  however, 
nventor  perfect  it  into  its  present  form,  so  that  it  can 
pd  within  two  seconds  to  every  car  of  a  train  of  fifty. 
rl  bo  borne  in  mind  that  a  train  of  fifty  cars  is  nearly 

1  of  a  mile  long. 

:ushion.  Bon  Jonson  has  poetically  anticipated  this 
device.  Sir  Epicure  Mammon,  in  "Tlie  Alchemist," 
tes,  among  the  pleasures  and  comforts  that  are  to  be 
I  in  possession  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  a  novel  con- 
)f  his  own: 

T  will  have  my  bods  blown,  not  stuflTed: 
Down  18  too  hard. 

lip.     An  advertisement  put  forward  by  the  European 
rical   Society  was  twice  printed   in  the  AfhenfPum,  i.e., 
•:nos  for  July  25  and  Ajifrn.<t  1.  1^3,"). 
'  A/y^Air.  Smp.—The  Engle,  160  feet  long,  50  feel  high. 
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40  feet  wide,  manned  by  a  Crew  of  Seventeen,  constrncted  for 
establishing  Communications  between  the  several  Capitals  of 
Euroi)e.  The  First  Experiment  of  this  New  System  of  Aerial 
Navigation  will  be  made  from  London  to  Paris  and  back 
again.  May  be  viewed  from  Six  in  the  Morning  till  Dusk,  in 
the  Dock  Yard  of  the  Society,  at  the  entrance  of  Kensington 
Victoria-road,  facing  Kensington  Gardens,  between  the  First 
Turnpike  from  Hyde  Park  Corner  and  the  Avenue  to  Kensing- 
ton Palace.  Admittance  every  day  of  the  Week,  Is.  The 
Public  is  admitted  on  Sundays  after  Divine  Service.  Free 
Admissions  the  whole  3'ear  Sundays  and  Holidays  included,  for 
Members  of  the  Societv  and  their  Friends. 

Xo  other  reference  to  this  airship  appears  in  any  contem- 
porary records  and  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  a  hoax. 
It  is  not  explained  how  the  ship  could  be  intended  to  travel 
from  city  to  city  and  yet  be  on  exhibition  at  Kensington.  The 
advertisement  may  have  been  suppressed  after  its  second  appear- 
ance on  this  account. 

Alaska.  This  name,  now  applied  to  the  whole  of  the 
territory  purchased  by  the  United  States  from  Russia  in  1867, 
is  a  corruption  very  far  removed  from  the  original  word.  When 
the  earlv  Russian  traders  first  reached  the  island  of  Unalashka, 
they  were  told  by  the  natives  that  to  the  eastward  was  a  great 
land  or  territorv.  This  was  called  bv  the  natives  Al-ak-shak  or 
Al-av-ek-sa.  The  island  now  known  as  Unalashka  was  calUxl 
Na-gun-alayoksa,  or  "  the  land  near  Alayeksa/'  From  A'^yeksa 
the  name  became,  by  corruption,  Alaksa,  Alashka,  Aliaska,  and 
finally  Alaska,  which  latter  is  an  English  innovation;  the 
Russians  never  used  it.  In  all  the  later  maps  the  name  of  the 
peninsula  is  spelled  Aliaska.  This  spelling  is  preserved  by  Mr. 
Dall  in  the  work  referred  to  below  as  affording  a  convenient  dis- 
tinction between  the  general  and  specific  names.  In  the  same 
way  Na-gun-alayeksa  became  Agiin-alaksa,  Agun-alashka  and 
finally  Unaldshka.  In  "  Cook's  Voyages "  and  in  Campbell's 
"Pleasures  of  Hope''  this  name  is  spelled  Onalaska,  e.g.,  "The 
wolf's  long  howl  on  Onalaska's  shore.''  Tlie  term  Unalaska  has 
no  authority  and  is  not  known  to  either  Russians  or  Aleuts. 
We  have  then  Altiska  for  the  territorv,  zMiaska  for  the  peninsula, 
and  Unalashka  for  the  is -and,  all  derived  from  the  same  root 
and  meaning  a  great  country  or  continent. — Dall,  AlasJca  and 
its  Rrsovrces. 

Men  now  Irving  remember  well  the  storm  of  minsrled  derision 
and  denunciation  which  was  cooionsly  directed  against  William 
H.  Seward  for  his  purchase  of  Alaska.  He  was  said  to  have 
sunexed  an  iceberg  and  to  have  8(T|uandered  the  nation's  money 
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uptiD  an  Arctic  province,  and  '*  Seward's  Folly ''  was  destined 
to  be  an  enduring  epithet  of  contemptuous  condemnation. 

Yet  to-day  the  almost  incalculable  wealth  of  that  territory 
figures  conspicuously  among  the  nation's  resources,  and  the 
development  and  admini^stration  of  those  resources  form  com- 
manding issues  in  national  politics.  The  few  millions  which 
Seward  paid  for  Alaska  are  a  negligible  trifle  when  contrasted 
with  its  vast  actual  and  potential  value.  Indeed,  the  purchase 
price  was  far  more  than  repaid  many  years  ago,  through  the 
earlier  and  more  primitive  products  of  the  territory,  before  later 
revelations  which  show  that  the  purchase  of  Alaska  is  not  un- 
worthy of  a  place  in  the  same  category  with  the  acquisitions  of 
I»uisiana  and  of  California,  as  investments  exceeding  in  returns 
the  expectations  of  anv  but  an  inspired  seer. 

It  was  Prof.  William  H.  Brewer  (1828-1910),  head  of  the 
department  of  agriculture  at  Yale  College,  who  inoculated 
Seward  with  the  idea  of  the  Alaska  purchase. 

"  I  urged  three  reasons,"  said  the  professor,  in  an  interview 
reported  by  the  New  York  Sun,  August  20,  1899.  "  We  needed 
it,  first,  for  its  ^shing  rights,  and,  second,  as  a  great  source  for 
ice  for  the  Pacific  coast.  How  laughable  that  reason  appears 
now !  Yet  it  was  a  scientific  argument  then,  and  the  company 
that  controls  the  fishing  industries  to-day  was  originally  only 
an  ice  company,  according  to  its  charter.  The  third  reason 
was  a  sentimental  one,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is 
l>eincr  demonstrated  bv  the  events  of  later  vears.  I  said  that  the 
climate  and  scenery  of  Alaska  were  of  pecuniary  value.  I  can 
still  see  Seward  smile  as  I  told  him  that  the  peoi)le  of  the 
Ignited  States  would  in  time  want  to  visit  Alaska  for  the  sake 
of  the  scenerv." 

In  the  end  Secretary  Seward  was  convinced.  President 
.T"hn^on  was  not.  When  Johnson  visited  Xew  Haven  in  ISGf), 
he  was  beset  by  politicians  desirous  of  showing  him  around 
the  city.  He  answered  that  he  wished  to  visit  Yalo  College. 
A  reception  was  arranged  for  him  in  front  of  the  old  library. 
After  he  had  shaken  the  hands  of  students  and  professors, 
Brewer  saw  his  chance  and  took  him  aside  to  talk  Alaska  to 
him.     Johnson  was  won  over.    Next  year  Alaska  was  purchased. 

There  has  been  some  dispute  as  to  the  political  status  of 
Alaska,  whether  it  be  a  District  or  a  Territory.  In  treaties,  in 
presidents'  mes.sages,  in  Acts  of  Congress,  and  in  executive  and 
judicial  records  it  figures  as  ^^the  Territorv  of  Alaska.''  Also, 
at  times,  it  has  been  officially  called  the  District  of  Alaska.  But 
the  question  was  authoritatively  settled  by  the  50th  Congress 
in  the  act  }no\xd2ng  for  a  delegate  to  the  House  of  RepxeaeixW 
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tives.  As  finally  enacted  in  April,  1906,  it  was  **  an  act  provid- 
ing for  the  election  of  a  delegate  to  the  House  of  Bepresen- 
tatives  from  the  Territory  of  Alaska."  As  passed  by  the  Senate 
it  provided  for  a  delegate  from  "  the  District  of  Alaska.'*  It 
was  amended  in  the  House,  and  after  conference  the  conferrees 
reported  that  in  the  new  bill  agreed  upon  **  the  words  *  Territory 
of  Alaska '  are  substituted  instead  of  *  District  of  Alaska  *  in 
the  enacting  clause  and  elsewhere  where  the  whole  domain  of 
Alaska  is  referred  to." 

Alligator.  An  animal  so  closely  allied  to  the  crocodile  that 
naturalists  have  sometimes  grouped  them  under  a  single  species. 
There  is  even  a  singular  analogy  between  their  respective  names, 
which  are  prima  fade  so  dissimilar.  "Alligator"  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  El  legato,  or  lizard,  the  name  which  the  Spanish 
gave  it  when  they  first  encountered  it  in  South  America.  Hav- 
ing no  acquaintance  with  the  African  crocodile,  they  saw  in  the 
novel  animal  onlv  its  likeness  to  a  monster  lizard.  So  when 
the  ( I  reeks  came  into  Egypt,  centuries  before  the  discovery  of 
America,  and  first  saw  the  crocodile,  they  also,  recognizing  the 
resemblance,  called  it  a  lizard — TLfrnxodtthn: — from  which  the 
English  word  "crocodile"  is  derived. 

Alma  Mater.  This  term,  applied  to  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities wherein  men  receive  tlicir  scholastic  training,  is  of 
Koman  Catholic  origin.  It  originated  in  mcdijrval  times  in  the 
University  of  l^nn,  Germany.  Over  the  portiil  of  that  seat  of 
learning  still  stands  a  statue  of  the  mother  of  Christ  known  as 
the  Alma  !Mater  or  beloved  mother. 

Almanac.  The  derivation  of  the  word  "almanac"  is  still 
uncertain.  Many  wild  guesses  have,  indeed,  l)een  made.  Xo 
lexicographic  angel,  however,  has  ventured  to  decide  which  on- 
rushing  and  enthusiastic  philological  fool  is  in  the  right. 

Among  the  various  conjectures  two  of  the  most  plausible 
mav  be  noted.  First,  that  which  looks  to  the  Arabic  and  derives 
the  word,  either  form  al,  the,  and  rrianaJi,  to  count,  or  al  and 
tnen,  the  months.  Second,  that  which  gives  it  a  Teutonic 
origin,  from  the  words  al,  and  vwnah,  the  moon. 

This  much  is  certain:  the  thing  itself  is  older  than  the 
word.  Tliere  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  an  almanac 
which  dates  back  1200  vears  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  to  the 
time  of  Eameses  the  Great  of  Egypt. 

Written  on  papyrus,  in  red  ink,  it  covers  a  period  of  six 
years.  The  entries  relate  to  religious  ceremonies,  to  the  fates 
of  children  born  on  given  days,  and  to  the  regulation  of  business 
enterprises  in  accordance  with  planetary  influence.  Such  in- 
junctions as  ""Do  nothing  at  all  this  day,"  and  "If  thou  seest 
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auythiiig  at  all  this  day  it  will  be  fortunate/'  iiiut^t  sound 
strangely  familiar  to  modern  readers  of  "  Raphael's  ■  *  or  "  Old 
Moore^s  Almanac."  This  interesting  relic  was  found  in  an 
old  tomby  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  buried  with  its  Egyptian 
owner  when  he  was  converted  into  a  mummy  for  future  explorers 
to  dig  up  and  dissect  in  the  interest  of  science  and  literature. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  almanacs  or  calendars  were 
not  written  for  the  general  public,  but  were  preserved  as  part 
of  the  esoteric  learning  of  the  priests,  whom  the  peo2)le  had  to 
consult  not  only  for  the  dates  of  the  festivals,  but  for  the  proper 
times  when  various  legal  proceedings  might  be  instituted.  About 
300  B.  C,  however,  one  Encius  Flavins,  secretary  to  Appius 
Claudius,  stole  these  secrets  by  repeated  applications  to  the 
priests  and  collated  the  information  so  gained.  Flavins  may  be 
said  to  be  the  first  almanac-publisher — in  the  legal  sense  of  the 
verb  to  publish — when,  as  Livy  relates,  he  exhibited  the  Fasti 
on  white  tablets  around  the  Forum.  From  this  time  similar 
tablets  containing  the  calendar,  the  festivals,  astronomical 
phenomena,  and  sometimes  allusions  to  historical  events  became 
f\u\ie  common.  They  have  been  dug  up  in  Pompeii  and  else- 
where. 

There  are  also  extant  Christian  calendars  dating  as  far  back 
«<:  tlie  fourth  century,  which  give  the  names  of  the  saints  nnd 
other  religious  information. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  calendars  of  the  Middle 
A^:^  is  that  compiled  by  Petrus  of  Dacia  in  A.  D.  1300.  A 
MS.  copy  is  preserved  in  the  Savilian  Library  at  Oxford.  Tho 
?vmlK>lical  Man,  otherwise  Man  of  Signs  (Homo  Signoruni). 
-till  a  common  feature  in  almanacs,  appears  in  this  book,  not 
it  is  conjectured  for  the  first  time,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
-urvival  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy's  "  Almagesi,''  a  collection 
r»f  classic  observations  and  problems  relating  to  geometry  and 
astronomy. 

The  first  printed  almanac  was  the  "  Pro  Pluribus  Annis  " 
i-sued  at  Vienna  in  1457,  by  an  astronomer  named  Piirbach. 
Purbach's  pupil  Regiomontanus  brought  out  the  first  almanac 
of  real  importance.  It  gave  the  usual  astronomical  informa- 
tion not  merelv  for  one  year  ahead,  hut  for  the  fiftv-seven 
years  1475-1531.  Regiomontanus  (whose  family  name  was  not 
yf>  big  a  word,  but  simply  Johann  Miiller,  or  John  Miller), 
besides  being  a  great  astronomer  was  a  bishop. 

The  earliest  known  almanac  devoted  expressly  to  the  year 
of  issue  was  published  by  Rabelais  in  1533.     Thenceforth,  the 
ephemeral  and  yearly  character  of  the  pubJication  came  to  \ie 
defini/e/r  recognized  by  almanac  maker?. 
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Xostradamus  set  the  fashion  of  incorporating  predictiona 
f.f  coming  events  into  a'manacs,  a  fashion  that  has  continued  to 
this  day  in  all  purely  astrological  hrochures  of  this  sort,  despite 
intermittent  efforts  to  suppress  it  by  royal  authority  in  France 
and  elsewhere. 

The  Almanack  Liegrois  is  a  venerable  remnant  of  seventeenth 
century  superstition.  Begun  in  1625,  it  survived  almost  to  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  largely  on  the  strength  of  a 
successful  prophecy  made  in  1774,  announcing  that  in  April 
a  royal  favorite  would  play  her  last  part.  Madame  Du  Barry 
took  the  prediction  to  herself.  She  was  frequently  heard  to  ex- 
claim, *^  I  wish  this  villanous  month  of  April  were  over.'*  But 
ere  it  was  over,  Tjouis  XV.  was  taken  sick,  early  in  May  he  died, 
and  thus  the  royal  mistress  really  played  her  last  part. 

In  England  only  one  legislative  attempt  to  interfere  with 
the  almanac  prophet  is  recorded.  William  Lilly,  in  his  **  Life/' 
tells  us  how  in  1050,  after  having  yearly  foretold  victory  to 
the  Parliament  while  its  power  lasted,  he  changed  his  ground 
and  predicted  that  the  Kump  stood  upon  a  tottering  founda- 
tion. For  this  ofTence  he  was  arrested,  taken  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House,  and  shown  the  words  in  his  almanac. 
Forewarned,  he  had  come  forearmed.  In  a  second  edition  he 
had  had  a  new  leaf  printed,  and  he  repudiated  the  first  edition 
as  a  forgery. 

In  1708,  however,  the  wits  of  London  joined  informally 
together  to  abate  the  nuisance  by  attacking  its  foremost  ex- 
ponent, the  astrologer  almanac-maker  Partridge.  Dean  Swift 
took  the  initiative.  At  the  close  of  the  vear  1707  he  issued  a 
pamphlet  entitled  *M*rodictions  for  the  year  1708,  by  Isaac 
BickerstafT."  The  writer's  ])rofessed  aim  was  to  rescue  a  noble 
art  from  vulgar  impostors.  He  drew  attention  to  the  difTerence 
between  the  ambiguous  methods  of  the  latter  and  bis  ovm 
straightforward  predictions.  He  apologized  for  the  trifling 
character  of  his  first  bit  of  augury,  the  death  of  John  Partridire 
"upon  March  20th  next,  about  11  at  night,  of  a  raging  fever." 

On  March  30  there  appeared  another  pam]>blet,  announcin^T 
tliat  the  first  of  ^Ir.  BickerstafT's  predictions  had  been  fulfilled. 
Then  followed  a  broadside  "  Eleg}-  on  the  Death  of  Mr. 
Partridge."  In  vain  Partridge  rushed  into  print  with  a  denial 
of  his  death.  The  wits  took  up  the  cue.  Grave  treatises  were 
written  to  convict  Partiidue  of  futile  absurdity  in  urging  that 
he  was  still  alive.  The  Com])any  of  Stationers,  who,  under  the 
law,  had  the  exclu-^ive  right  to  handle  almanacs  for  the  trade, 
struck  his  name  off  their  rolls.  Over  in  Portugal  the  innui<i- 
i2oi7j   hearing  ot  the  marvellous   verification  of   Bickerstafl's 
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"Predictions/'  ordered  his  pamphlet  to  be  burned  as  an  unmis- 
takable emanation  from  the  devil. 

For  a  period  Partridge  was  overwhelmed.  Four  years  passed 
before  he  attempted  to  resume  publication  of  his  Almanac.  A 
suct-essor  is  still  issued  unde^  his  name. 

A  well-known  story  about  Partridge  runs  as  follows:  Trav- 
fliing  on  horseback  through  the  English  provinces  he  stopped 
for  his  dinner  at  an  inn,  and  afterwards  called  for  his  horse, 
that  he  might  reach  the  next  town  where  he  intended  to  make  a 

Ti:?it. 

'*  If  you  will  take  my  advice,  sir,"  said  the  hostler,  as  Mr. 
Partridge  was  about  to  mount  his  horse,  "you  will  stay  where 
vou  are  for  the  night,  as  you  will  surely  be  overtaken  by  a  heavy 
rain." 

"  Nonsense,  nonsense,*'  exclaimed  the  almanac-maker;  there's 
a  sixpence  for  you,  my  good  fellow,  and  good  afternoon  to  you." 

He  proceede<l  on  his  journey,  and  sure  enough,  he  was  well 
drenched  in  a  heavy  shower.  He  was  struck  by  the  man's 
profliction,  and  ever  intent  on  the  interests  of  his  almanac,  he 
imnie<l lately  turned  back,  and  was  received  by  the  hostler  with 
a  broad  grin. 

*'  Well,  sir,  you  see  I  was  right,  after  all." 

"  Yes,  mv  lad,  you  have  been  so,  and  here's  a  crown  for 
von ;  hut  1  irive  it  to  vou  on  the  condition  that  vou  tell  me  how 
vou  knew  of  this  rain." 

**  To  l)e  sure,  sir,"  replied  the  man;  "you  see  we  have  an 
almanac  at  our  house,  called  Partridge's  almanac,  and  the  fellow 
is  such  a  notorious  liar  that  whenever  he  promises  us  a  fine  day, 
we  always  know  that  it  will  rain.  Now,  sir,  this  day  is  put 
•If'wn  in  our  almanac  as  *  settled  fine  weather;  no  rain.'  I 
!''M»ked  at  that  before  I  brought  your  horse  out,  sir,  and  in  this 
way  I  could  put  you  on  your  guard." 

Another  famous  almanac-maker  was  Francis  Moore,  at  one 
time  an  assistant  of  Partridge's.  He  originally  published  his 
annual  under  the  name  of  "Vox  Stollarum.'"  But  gradually 
ir  f-ame  to  be  known  best  by  its  compiler's  name,  "  Moore's 
Almanac," — and  later,  under  his  successors,  as  "  Old  Moore's 
.Mmanac."  It  is  still  valued  for  its  weather  propliocies  by  the 
Inwcr  class  of  English  farmers.  It  is  said  that  the  compiler 
rseil  to  sit  at  one  desk  firing  off  the  monosyllables  "  wind,  rain, 
hail,  snow,  wet,  cloud,  dry,"  etc.,  interchangeably,  while  his 
<lfrk  sat  at  another  desk  attaching  the  dictated  word  to  what- 
ever day  of  the  coming  year  had  its  lino  vacant.  It  was  only 
DK-es^ary  to  be  on  the  guard  against  running  "  snow  "  too  far 
into  summer,  or  hoat  too  far  into  winter. 
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Once,  however,  tlie  compiler  escaped  disaster  only  by  an 
apparent  miracle. 

**  What  shall  1  put  in  for  Derby  Day?"  asked  his  assistant, 
in  the  year  1807. 

The  query  woke  the  weather  jwophet  out  of  a  comfortable 
after-dinner  snooze. 

"  Oh,  cold  and  snow ! "  cried  the  old  man,  in  a  huff. 

By  an  extraordinary  coincidence  snow  actually  fell  on 
June  3,  1867  (Derby  Day),  and  the  ancient  faith  in  the 
weather  wisdom  of  Old  Moore  received  a  new  impetus. 

A  similar  story  is  told  in  America.  The  Harpers  used  to 
print  the  almanacs  of  one  Hutchins,  who  made  them  for  the 
Southern  market,  ta  the  order  of  a  dealer  in  those  parts,  who, 
in  giving  the  order,  directed  him  to  put  in  the  predictions  of 
rain  and  shine  to  suit  the  cotton-crop  season,  so  that  all  who 
bought  the  almanacs  might  have  prophecies  to  suit  them, 
whether  they  ever  came  to  pass  or  not.  Hutchins  made  a  great 
hit,  and  a  great  deal  of  money,  out  of  a  blunder  that  turned 
out  better  than  could  have  been  expected.  He  had  an  assistant, 
who  was  at  work  cm  the  iiumth  of  Julv,  and  called  on  Mr. 
Hutchins  for  the  weather,  at  a  inoinont  wlien  ho  was  particu- 
larly engaged  and  was  niuch  annoyed  with  the  demand.  "  Put 
in  what  you  please ! ''  he  cried  out ;  *^  rain,  hail,  thunder,  snow, 
and  done  with  it !  " 

Sure  enough,  by  one  of  the  strange  freaks  of  nature,  July 
was  visited  with  a  cold  snap,  and  all  these  winter  performances 
came  off,  according  to  the  programme,  and  the  reputation  of 
the  almanac  man  was  made. 

But  to  return.  The  ignorance,  profligacy,  and  imposture  of 
tlie  almanac-makers  had  become  so  monstrous  a  scandal  that 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge,  in  1775,  undertook 
the  publication  of  "  The  British  Almanac,''  which  was  the 
parent  of  all  the  respectable  and  scholarly  publications  of  to-day. 

In  France  almanacs  have  always  abounded.  They  are  fitted 
to  all  tastes,  all  religions,  and  all  superstitions.  But  fun  is  the 
staple  of  most  of  them.  For  half  a  score  dedicated  to  useful 
purposes  there  are  half  a  hundred  given  up  to  anecdotes,  puns, 
quips,  cranks,  and  caricatures.  Old  jokes  are  pursued  through 
a  thousand  transparent  changes,  run  a  gauntlet  of  travesties, 
and  at  the  end  come  out  the  same  old  jokes,  only  a  little  battered 
and  w^orn  by  hard  usage.  Every  event  of  the  year  is  twisted 
and  turned  in  every  possible  way  to  discover  its  humorous  side. 
The  misfortunes,  the  vices,  and  the  virtues  of  men,  all  alike  are 
food  for  laughter. 

In  faci^  life  itself  becomCvS  a  vast  field  of  jokes — a  Potter's 
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Field,  a  Parisian  Golgotha  with  all  the  skulls  on  the  hroad  grin. 
It  was  in  colonial  America  tiiat  almanacs  became  most 
valued  and  of  most  potent  influence.  Good  l)ooks  then  and 
there  were  few  and  expensive.  The  almanac,  insignificant  as 
it  was  in  appearance,  was  the  literary  event  of  every  year. 
With  the  exception  of  the  family  Bible  it  constituted  the  sole 
reading  of  many  a  colonial  household.  In  every  kitchen  a  nail 
was  provided  to  hang  up  the  fresh  almanac  on  its  yearly  ap- 
pearance. Nightly  it  was  taken  down  and  thumbed  over  until 
it  became  brown  and  ragged,  tattered,  smoked,  and  soiled.  Its 
weather  predictions  were  always  gravely  consuHed  even  after 
their  unreliability  had  been  established.  Its  jokes  and  anecdotes 
formed  a  perpetual  fund  of  amusement.  Its  sententious  sayings 
were  accepted  with  awe  and  reverence. 

The  first  American  almanac  was  printed  by  Stephen  Daye  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1639,  under  the  title  "  An  Almanac, 
calculated  for  New  England,  by  Mr.  William  Pierce,  Mariner." 
No  copy  is  known  to  exist,  but  Governor  Winthrop  notes  its 
anpearance  in  his  Diary,  and  the  types  and  press  upon  which 
it  was  printed  are  now  in  Harvard  College. 

The  earliest  almanac  in  Boston  was  compiled  hv  John  Foster 
in  lOTG,  in  Xew  York  by  John  Clapp  in  1687,  in  Philadelphia 
by  Samuel  Aitkin  in  1685.  The  latter  was  the  initial  printinsr 
enterprise  of  the  famous  William  Bradford.  It  was  entitled 
**  Kalendarium  Pennsilvaniense."  Copies  of  the  first  number 
are  now  so  rare  that  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 
paid  $520  for  the  one  in  their  possession. 

A  more  important  publication  was  the  "Poor  Richard 
Almanac,"  which  Benjamin  Franklin  first  printed  in  1728,  and 
edited  as  well  as  printed  from  1732  to  1757.  The  name  was 
partly  suggested  by  its  older  English  contemporary,  "  Poor 
Robin's  Almanac,"  a  similar  medley  of  jest  and  earnest,  which, 
starting  in  1661  or  1662 — some  say  with  the  poet  Herrick  as 
its  editor — survived  until  1820.  But  the  Poor  Hichard,  who 
vas  Franklin's  nominal  editor,  was  a  humorous  recrudescence  of 
one  Richard  Saunders,  "  Chyrargeon," — or  surgeon, — who  in 
the  seventeenth  century  published  an  almanac  entitled  "  Apollo 
Anglican  us." 

By  dint  of  unique  and  humorous  advertising,  aided  by  its 
intrinsic  merits,  Franklin's  almanac  met  with  immediate  and 
continuous  success.  The  terse  proverbs  and  witty  sayings  with 
which  it  abounded,  some  original  but  many  borrowed,  were 
jjiioted  aU  over  the  colonies  for  the  quarter  century  during 
^l\\ch  Franklin  compiled  and  reprinted  it. 

The  chief  rJra/  of  the  Poor  BJchard   Almanac    wa*   oxve 
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coTnpiled  nnd  ])ul)lishe(l  at  Dcdhain,  Mass.,  by  Xnthaniel  Ames, 
father  and  son,  from  17'^()  to  ITTri.  It  attained  a  vearlv 
circulation  of  sonio  ()0,0()0  copies  throuph  much  the  same  qual- 
ities of  shrewdness,  good  humor,  and  homely  wit  which  had 
made  Poor  l^"(•ha^d  famous. 

As  the  revolutionarj'  war  drcM'  near,  a  distinct  change 
appeared  in  the  tone  and  character  of  the  Ames  pnblications. 
They  grew  intensely  patriotic  and  anti-British.  Their  squibs 
smelt  of  gunpowder.    As,  for  example: 

Fine  woatlier  for  figliting. 

Who  cnn  servo  500  maHters  faithfully  when  they  are  3000  miles 
off? 

Stan<]  forth  the  champion  of  your  ooiintry*s  cause 
Nor  fear  the  traitors  aided  hv  their  laws! 

Now,  my  brave  countrymen,  prepare  for  dire  approaching  civil 
wars. 

The  Ames  family  were  the  last  of  the  great  almanac-makers. 
The  publication  of  almanacs  was  suspended  by  the  actual  out- 
break of  the  revolution.  On  the  re-establisimient  of  peace, 
better  mail  facilities  brought  the  weekly  newspaper  to  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  country  districts,  and  the  almanac,  which 
had  filled  so  important  a  ]>osition,  wns  largely  supplanted  as  a 
medium  of  literature  and  jxipular  philosopliy. 

China,  as  usunl,  claims  to  have  the  oldest  almnnac  in  the 
world.  PVom  time  immemorial,  so  sav  Celestial  historians,  and 
certainly  down  to  the  ])resent  time,  the  astronomical  board  of 
IVkin,  acting  under  imperial  sanction,  has  every  year  drawn 
up  a  cnlendar  which  is  issued  by  the  government,  and  sold  at 
every  huckster  stall  for  the  sum  of  two  cents.  By  imperia'  edict 
all  nre  forbidden,  under  pain  of  denth,  to  ])ublish  or  use  any 
other  calendar.  It  is  a  complete  regi-ter  of  the  months  and 
davs  of  the  vear  according  to  the  Chinese  sv«tem,  of  com- 
mercial  forms,  ofTicial  sessions,  and  adjournments,  reliirious 
festivals,  and  luckv  and  unluckv  davs.  Transactions  suitable 
for  every  day  are  named.  IFenc'e  the  Chinese  masses  apply  to 
it  for  j)ositive  information  as  to  when  they  nuiy,  or  may  not, 
wash  their  persons,  shave  their  heads,  open  shop,  set  sail, 
celebrate?  marriage,  or  ])erform  any  other  dai'y  act. 

The  imperial  edict  puts  oik*  in  mind  of  the  somewhat  parallel 
legal  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  alnmnacs  granted  to  the 
Stationers'  Com])any  and  the  universities  by  Janies  I.  This  was 
in  1TT5  abolished  IhrouLdi  the  instrumentality  of  Thomas 
Carnan,  a  bookselbM',  who  rrained  a  cause  over  the  Staiioners* 
Company,  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.    The  bill  brought  in 
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hj  Lord  North  in  1799  to  renew  the  privilege  was  rejected  by  a 

majority  of  45. 

Alum.     The  etor}'  runs  that  the  manufacture  of  alum  was 

introduced  into  Yorkshire,  England,  early  in  the  seventeenth 
centur)'  by  Sir  Thomas  Chaloncr,  who  had  travelled  in  Italy 
and  there  seen  the  rock-beds  from  which  the  Italians  extracted 
«Jnm.  Biding  one  day  in  the  neighborhood  of  Guisborough, 
he  noticed  that  the  foliage  of  the  trees  resembled  in  color  that 
of  the  leaves  in  the  alum  districts  abroad;  and  afterwards  he 
commenced  an  alum-work  in  the  hills  near  that  town,  sanctioned 
bv  a  patent  from  Charles  I.  One  account  says  that  he  smugged 
over  from  the  Papal  States,  concealed  in  casks,  workmen  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  manufacture,  and  was  excommunicated 
by  the  Pope  for  this  daring  breach  of  his  own  monopoly.  The 
Sansend  Works  were  established  a  few  years  later.  Subse- 
quently certain  courtiers  prevailed  on  the  king  to  break  faith 
with  Sir  Thomas,  and  to  give  one-half  of  the  patent  to  a  rival, 
which  so  exasperated  the  knight  that  he  became  a  Roundhead, 
and  one  of  the  most  relentless  foes  of  the  king.  A  great 
monopoly  of  the  alum-works  was  attempted  towards  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  by  Sir  George  Colebrook,  who,  being  an 
East  India  director,  got  the  name  of  Shah  Alum.  His  attempt 
failed. 

Aluminium.  In  an  address  by  Dr.  P.  T.  L.  Heroult  at  the 
Chemists'  Club,  in  New  York,  in  1911,  he  predicted  the  coming 
of  the  aluminium  age  in  the  following  words: 

Aluminium  ia  slowly  wedfjinj?  its  way  in  the  metal  market.  It 
look"*  probable  that  in  the  course  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  consumption 
<rf  the  new  metal  will  be  equal  to  that  of  copper,  and  that  after  the 
eolden  ajre,  the  stone  age,  the  bronze  age,  and  the  iron  age  we  shall 
bare  the  aluminium  age. 

Dr.  Heroult,  a  Frenchman,  and  C.  M.  Hall,  an  American, 
ire  the  patentees  of  the  Hall-Heroult  process  for  producing 
aluminium  which  has  made  the  new  metal  a  commercial 
powibility. 

Tiooking  back  upon  the  past  and  contrasting  it  with  the 
present,  the  doctor  continued : 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  aluminium  industry  employed  about  10 
am;  the  production  was  1%  tons  a  year,  the  total  value  of  which  was 
IW.OOO.  Nowadays  the  same  industry  produces  50,000  tons  at  a  value 
of  $20,000,000  and  employs  from  15.000  to  20.000  men. 

If  we  take  the  average  consumption  of  copper  as  900,000  tons  a 
f»r  at  a  value  of  13  cents  per  pound,  the  total  value  of  ingot  metal 
rin  be  $234,000,000  a  yoar,  comparini?  with  the  $20,000,000  for 
ihiminnm.  say  one-tenth.  But  13  cents  is  prettv  near  the  rock-bottom 
pri«  for  copper.  At  20  cents  per  pound  aluminium  presents  a  gteal 
•dTantage  for  jjjos^  useg. 
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Dr.  Heroult  told  an  amusing  story  about  his  first  acquaint- 
ance with  aluminium  in  large  quantities.  He  was  in  a  gloomy 
mood  at  the  time,  he  said.  He  and  his  partner  had  pawned 
everything  in  sight,  with  otlier  things  which  were  not  in  sight. 

Finally  my  partner  had  a  bright  idea.  He  brought  back  from 
home  a  stick  of  aluminium  about  six  inches  long,  which  was  valued 
very  highly  in  IiIh  family  tm  a  personal  souvenir  of  Saint  Claire  Deville. 

As  we  handed  it  to  the  pawnbroker,  the  latter  said,  **  What  is  that, 
bar  Rilver?"  We  said,  '*  Ik^tter  than  that;  that  is  aluminium." 
'' Aluminium,"  he  said,  "what  is  that?" 

He  weighed  it  in  his  hand  and  said,  "Why,  is  this  hollow T"  We 
said,  "  No,  that  is  aluminium  and  it  is  worth  120  francs  per  kilo." 
After  some  thought  he  said,  "Well,  1  will  give  you  2  francs  for  it." 

On  a  hot  summer's  day  40  cents  was  better  than  nothing,  and  we 
took  the  money  with  the  firm  intention  of  buying  the  stick  back, 
which  we  never  did.  Maybe  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  why,  later 
on,  I  had  to  make  good  and  replace  it. 

I  renieml)cr  a  shop  on  the  Grande  Boulevard  in  Paris  where  there 
was  a  display  of  aluminium  goods,  thimbles,  wedding  rings,  brooches, 
statuettes,  a  few  coils  of  wire,  and  some  quite  interesting  specimens 
of  aluminium  bronze  in  the  form  of  coffee-pots,  sugar-bowls,  etc.  Every 
one  of  those  articles  had  on  the  Paris  finish  and  sold  like  silver  ware. 

In  the  *008  this  same  shop  charged  the  same  prices,  although  the 
cost  for  ingots  had  come  as  low  a^  25  francs  per  kilo. 

This  was  a  wonderful  time  for  the  aluminium  makers:  thev  were 
coining  money,  at  least  on  the  books.  Aluminium  was  being  piled  up 
in  the  store  and  the  stock  of  finished  product  was  reckoned  at  the 
al)Ove-named  price.  But  this  did  not  last  long.  Customers  were  scarce, 
and  finally  the  bankers  got  tired  of  lending  money  to  people  who  piled 
up  stock;    it  lieeame  necessary  to  sell. 

Another  price  was  established,  at  8  francs  per  kilo,  which  did  not 
prove  successful,  either.  Then  came  the  5  marks  which  originated 
with  the  Swiss  company;  finally  it  seemed  to  open  the  bung-hole  of 
the  cask. 

Now,  after  various  vicissitudes,  the  price  in  the  old  country  looks 
pretty  near  settled  around  20  cents  per  pound  and  will  vary  probably 
according  to  the  price  of  copper. 

For  several  years  France  was  the  only  country  prcxlucing 
aluminium.  The  number  of  French  factories  has  increased  in 
the  region  of  the  Alps,  especially  in  the  Department  of  Savoie, 
where  there  are  six  establishments. 

The  reduction  p^ant  establislicd  in  1889  at  Xeuhausen  in 
Switzerland  has  had  a  most  successful  existence.  Starting  with 
an  annual  production  of  forty  tons  of  aluminium,  it  turned  out 
no  less  than  2()21  tons  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1910,  valued 
at  more  than  $840,000.  The  company  has  several  branches,  all 
operating  successfully.  Its  stock  has  never  yet  paid  less  than 
13  per  cent.;  in  190G  it  paid  30  per  cent,  on  a  par  value  of 
1000  francs  ($193). 

The  Swi'js  control  of  the  aluminium  market,  which  had 
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existed  for  several  years,  passed  away  with  the  opening  of  the 
American  factories  at  Niagara.  Neither  Switzerland  nor  France 
po^esses  such  rich  mines  of  oxide  of  aluminium  and  such 
sources  of  electrical  energ}'  as  the  United  States.  Negotiations 
were  begun  in  1910  with  a  view  to  limiting  the  production  of 
aluminium  and  keeping  up  the  prices,  but  owing  to  the  attitude 
of  American  producers,  the  movement  has  had  little  success. 

Aluminium  has  become  indispensable  in  the  construction 
of  automobiles,  dirigible  balloons,  and  aeroplanes.  It  is  em- 
ployed in  paper  decorations  and  for  wrapping  purposes.  It  has 
been  found  of  enormous  advantage  also  in  the  textile  industry. 

Combined  with  silk  it  makes  a  brilliant  fabric,  which  can 
be  given  any  desired  color.  Hence  it  is  much  used  for  cere- 
monial costumes  and  theatrical  wardrobes.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  uses  it  is  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  reticules, 
scarfs,  and  various  articles  of  use  and  ornament.  Because  of 
the  high  price  of  copper,  it  has  been  largely  used  as  a  substitute 
for  that  metal  in  the  manufacture  of  electrical  cables. 

A  writer  in  Uarper's  Weekly  finds,  in  an  episode  related  by 
Pliny,  reason  to  believe  that  aluminum  was  known  to  the 
I^omans  and  was  extracted  by  means  of  a  secret  process.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Tiberius  ci  worker  in  metals  appeared  at  the 
imperial  ;>:;lace.  He  displayed  a  beautiful  cup  made  of  some 
white  metal  that  shone  like  silver.  In  presenting  it  to  Tiberius, 
he  purposely  dropped  it.  Tlie  cup  seemed  to  be  hopelessly 
rained  by  the  fall,  but  the  artificer's  hammer  quickly  repaired 
the  damage.  Thus  it  was  seen  that  the  metal  was  not  silver. 
It  presented  an  equally  brilliant  appearance,  but  it  was  more 
malleable,  more  durable,  and  much  lighter. 

In  answer  to  queries  put  by  Tiberius,  the  artificer  stated 
that  the  mysterious  metal  had  been  extracted  from  an  argil- 
liceous  earth — in  all  likelihood  the  clay  known  to  modern 
chemists  as  alumina.  He  added  that  the  secret  was  confined 
to  himself  and  to  Jupiter.  This  was  an  unfortunate  avowal. 
TiU'rius,  fearing  that  if  so  brilliant  a  metal  could  be  obtained 
from  st>  common  a  substance  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  would 
♦depreciate  to  nothing,  ordered  the  summary  execution  of  the 
discoverer  and  the  destniction  of  all  his  workshops. 

Amaranth.  This  flower  is  more  familiarly  known  in 
England  and  America  as  love-lies-bleeding,  cock's-comb,  and 
prince's  feather.  It  bears  minute  purple  blossoms  in  compact 
dusters,  each  cluster  surrounded  by  a  close  circle  of  chaff  leaves, 
▼PTT  glow  to  wither.  The  ancients  looked  upon  it  as  the  flower 
of  immortality.  The  phrase  in  the  Srst  epistle  of  St.  Peter, 
*  a  crown  of  gloij  that  fadeth  not  away/^  is  in  the  OTigiBa\, 
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"the  nniarantliinc  crown  of  glory."  The  purple  flowers -of  the 
ninaranth  retain  their  color  always,  and  regain  their  shape 
when  wetted,  and  were  used  by  the  ancients  for  winter  chap- 
lets.  Amaranth  was  strewn  over  the  graves  in  old  Oreeca 
Homer  relates  that  the  Thessalonians  wore  crowns  of  it  at  the 
hurial  of  Achillea:.  Wreaths  of  amaranth  are  still  worn  and  are 
hung  over  doors  and  windows  by  Swiss  peasants  on  Ascensiim 
Day.    ililton  ppeaks  of 

Ininiortnl  amarant,  a  flower  which  once 

Jn  Pnradifte,  fast  by  the  Iree  of  Life, 

liciian  to  hlooni;  but  Boon  for  man's  offence 

To  lieaven  removed,  where  first  it  grew,  there  growB* 

And  flowers  aloft  shading  the  Fount  of  Life. 

From  being  the  flower  of  immortality,  amaranth  became^ 
by  a  natural  association  of  ideas,  the  flower  of  death.  In  a 
poem  by  Longfellow  it  crowns  the  brows  of  Azrael,  the  Death 
Angel,  while  the  Angel  of  Life  wears  a  wreath  of  asphodeli 
or  daffodils,  the  flowers  of  life.  Because,  perhaps,  death  is  as 
strong  as  love,  amaranth  is  an  antidote  for  the  love-philtre. 

The  Swedish  order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Amaranth  was 
instituted  in  tlie  year  1053,  by  Christiana,  who  on  the  occasion 
appeared  at  a  fcie  in  a  dress  covered  with  diamonds.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  ball  the  Queen  stripped  herself  of  the  diamonds 
and  distributed  them  to  the  company,  at  the  same  time  present- 
ing the  new  order  of  knighthood,  consisting  of  a  ribbon  and 
medal,  with  an  amaranth  in  enamel  surrounded  with  the  Italian 
motto,  Dolce  voUa  inemoria,  "sweet  in  the  memory." 

Amber,  a  hard  lustrous  resinous  substance,  now  known  to 
be  a  fossilized  vegetable  gum  wliich  originally  exuded  from  an 
extinct  kind  of  cone-bearing  trees  standing  in  prehistoric  foresU. 
Through  the  action  of  centuries  it  has  attained  its  present 
consistency.  T^sually  a  pale  yellow,  it  sometimes  has  a  reddish 
or  brownish  shade.  When  set  on  fire,  it  burns  after  the 
fashion  and  with  the  scent  of  a  resinous  torch,  showing  that  its 
parent  trees  were  of  the  pine  species.  That  it  was  originally 
liquid  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  flies,  ants,  and  even  lizards 
are  often  found  embedded  within  it,  Evidentlv  thev  had  en- 
tangled  themselves  in  the  gummy  substance  and  it  had  hardened 
around  them,  thousands  of  years  ago.  Hence  the  well-known 
metaphor,  "  a  fly  in  amber,"  for  any  trifling  or  worthless  object 
inextricably  connected  with  persons  or  affairs  of  moment.  Thus 
Heine  likens  Lessing's  enemies  to  flies  in  amber,  because  their 
names  have  been  preserved  in  his  imperishable  words. 

It  was  bv  an  allusion  to  this  principle  of  amber  that 
Thomas  B,  I?eed  made  his  reputation  as  a  wit,    "What  first 
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brought  Beed  to  the  front  in  this  way,"  says  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  in  the  Century,  "  was  a  trifling  incident  soon  after  he 
had  taken  his  seat  in  Congress.  He  was  saying  a  few  words  on 
a  measure  before  the  House,  when  some  older  member,  thinking 
to  break  him  up,  began  to  interrupt  him  with  questions.  Beed 
answered  every  one,  till  he  left  his  tormentor  nothing  more 
to  say.  Then  he  faced  the  Speaker  again,  and  drawled,  '  And 
BOW,  having  embalmed  that  fly  in  the  liquid  amber  of  my 
remarks,  I  will  proceed/ 

"  The  newspapers  of  the  whole  country  told  the  story  next 
dar,  and  Reed  found  himself  endowed  with  a  national  reputa- 
tion.'^ 

The  Greeks  regarded  amber  with  superstitious  reverence, 
owing  to  its  mysterious  origin  and  its  equally  mysterious 
properties.  Thales,  the  sage  of  Miletus,  first  observed  (circa  600 
B.  C.)  that,  when  rubbed,  amber  becomes  warm  and  attracts 
light  bodies  to  itself  as  the  loadstone  attract??  iron.  This  ob- 
ter^ation  was  the  foundation  of  the  science  of  electnQ\iy,ijXexTpov 
being  the  Greek  name  for  amber. 

Greek  myth  explained  amber  as  the  tears  dropped  by 
Phaeton's  sisters,  pityingly  changed  into  poplar  trees  after  Jove 
had  hurled  their  brother  into  the  Eridanus. 

The  Romans  gave  it  the  name  of  succinum  or  gum-stone, 
which  might  be  a  successful  guess  at  its  origin,  but  more  likely 
was  suggested  by  its  gum-like  look. 

The  ancients  held  that  amber  was  a  cure  for  insanity,  fever, 
and  other  disorders,  when  taken  in  a  drink  or  worn  around  the 
neck  as  an  amulet.  But  it  is  was  especially  valued  for  pur- 
poses of  adornment.  Nero,  among  other  absurdities,  had  given 
the  name  of  amber  to  the  hair  of  his  empress  Poppaea.  From 
that  moment  amber  was  a  third  color  much  in  request  with 
the  ladies  of  the  Roman  court.  Julianus,  superintendent  of 
the  gladiatorial  games  given  by  Nero,  sent  a  knight  to  explore 
the  amber-producing  country.  He  succeeded  in  returning  with 
thirteen  thousand  pounds  of  amber,  including  a  piece  weighing 
thirteen  pounds. 

The  largest  amber  mines  in  the  world  to-day  are  along  the 
Baltic,  between  Koni^berg  and  Memel  on  the  Prussian  coast. 
Here,  below  a  layer  of  sand  and  clay  about  twenty  feet  in  depth, 
a  stratum  of  bituminous  wood  occurs  from  forty  to  fifty  feet 
thick  and  partly  impregnated  with  amber.  Rounded  masses  of 
imber  a^so  are  found  under  the  stratum  in  pyrites,  sulphate 
of  iron,  and  coarse  sands.  The  mine  is  worked  to  the  depth 
of  one  hundred  feet  by  an  open  excavation  in  the  hill-side^. 
When  the  amber  Jn  one  spot  is  exhausted^  a  new  excovatiou 
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reveals  it  in  another.  MasHcs  of  anil)er  arc  also  thrown  up  fnHD 
the  sea  on  these  coasts.  After  a  storm  when  the  waters  an 
agitated^  men  wade  into  the  sea  and  catch  in  nets  the  sea-weed 
borne  in  by  the  waves.  This  is  spread  upon  the  shore,  where 
women  and  children  pick  off  the  entangled  bits  of  amber. 

The  finest  sjK'cimen  of  amber  in  Europe  is  a  cup  made  of 
that  material  now  at  the  Brighton  Museum,  England.  It  was 
found  at  Hove  in  18T0  together  M'ith  weapons  and  utensils  of 
stone  and  bronze.  In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
amber  was  made  into  knives  and  forks  with  one  prong  which 
were  used  bv  great  princes  and  prelates.  Then  it  was  more 
valuable  than  gold.  Now  it  is  worth  from  $3  to  $50  a  pound, 
according  to  (jiuility. 

Ambergris  (a  French  word  meaning  gray  amber),  a  gray 
wax-like  substance,  believed  to  be  the  product  of  some  disease 
in  the  sperm  whale,  analogous  to  gall-stones.  It  is  found  as  a 
morbid  secretion  in  the  creature's  intestines,  and  sometimes, 
after  expulsion,  floating  on  the  surface  of  tropical  seas.  Iti 
essential  characteristic  is  a  pungent  and  ]>enetrating  odor,  so 
peculiar  that  art  has  never  been  able  to  contrive  an  imitation 
of  it,  thougli  invention  has  ])(»on  stimiihited  l)y  the  high  price 
attendant  on  its  scan-ity.  Inferior  qualities  bring  eight  dollars 
an  ounce;  the  best,  which  is  rarely  seen,  is  rated  at  something 
like  fifty  dollars  an  ounce. 

The  largest  single  piece  of  ambergris  known  to  whaling 
annals  is  said  to  have  been  found  by  Captain  James  Earle,  of 
New  Bedford,  !^^ass.,  in  the  interior  of  a  whale.  It  weighed 
780  pounds,  and  was  sold  in  chunks  in  various  markets  of  the 
world  for  about  $100,000. 

An  often  quoted  legend  is  tlint  of  the  British  barque  Antiope, 
which,  somewhere  near  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  sailed 
from  Newcastle,  Australia,  to  San  Francisco.  On  the  voyage, 
in  latitude  twenty  degrees  south,  a  great  quantity  of  grease  was 
seen  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  A  calm  prevailed  at 
the  time,  and  the  sailors  drew  up  many  bucketfuls.  With  this 
grease  they  anointed  the  masts,  their  sea  boots  and  oilskins. 
They  regarded  their  find  as  ordinary  grease  and  wasted  it  as 
such.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  tlie  "  grease ''  was  ambergris,  and 
the  waste  was  of  material  worth  something  like  $*20,000. 

The  latter  story  is  generally  discredited  bv  experts.  H 
may  have  arif«en  from  the  fact  that  ambergris  is  often  pronounce<] 
or  written  ambergrease,  whence  the  idea  that  it  is  of  the  con- 
sistence of  grease  or  thick  oil.  In  reality  it  is  solid,  though  lighl 
of  weight,  and  dry  to  handle. 

The  New  York  Sun  recently  published  an  interview  wit! 
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Dixid  C.  Stull,  wlio  was  known  as  the  Ambergris  King  from 
the  fact  that  he  presided  over  the  headquarters  of  the  trade  in 
Provincetoi*-n,  Mass. 

Good  ambergris,  he  said,  was  worth  more  than  twice  its 
weight  in  gold.     He  himself  had  once  paid  $18,000  for  one 
lomp  and  ^0,000  for  one  lot.     The  lump  weighed  98  pounds. 
At  this  rate  a  single  ton  would  be  worth  a  million  dollars.    He 
(old  a  storv  of  a  Provineetown  man  who  some  thirty  years 
before  had  been  out  on  his  first  trip  as  captain  of  a  whaling 
TEssel.     On  his  way  home  he  stopped  at  one  of  the  West  India 
islands     A  native  offered  him  five  small  lumps  of  a  dirty- 
looking  substance,  asserting  that  it  was  good  for  something, 
and  explaining  that  he  had  got  these  pieces  from  a  dead  whale 
which   was  ashore  on  a  certain  beach.     He  added  that  there 
wis  plenty  more  in  the  carcass. 

Did  the  captain-  hoist  all  sail  and  get  to  that  dead  whale  as 
fast  as  the  winds  of  providence  would  permit?  Not  a  bit  of 
it  He  had  been  sent  out  after  sperm  oil  and  he'd  stick  to  his 
job.  So  he  gave  the  native  a  pair  of  blue  overalls  and  a  jumper 
for  the  five  dirty  lumps  and  went  on  his  w^ay. 

After  making  port  he  showed  the  five  lumps  to  Mr.  Stull. 
When  the  latter  gave  him  $700  for  them  he  almost  had  a  fit. 
Still  that  shock  was  nothing  to  what  he  got  a  little  later,  for 
he  learned  that  another  captain  had  heard  of  the  dead  whale, 
had  got  what  anil)ergris  still  remained  in  the  carcass,  and  had 
sold  it  in  New  York  for  $30,000.  It  was  estimated  that  this 
wlrale  must  have  contained  at  least  $50,000  worth  of  ambergris. 

"  Bnt  the  whalers  of  to-day,"  concluded  Mr.  Stull,  ^^  are  a 
more  canny  lot.  In  fact  they  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme. 
They  not  only  open  up  a  captured  whale  the  very  first  thing 
to  I<Kik  for  aml)ergris,  but  they  pick  up  from  the  flotsam  of  the 
set  all  sorts  of  possible  and  im|X)ssible  stuff  under  the  fond 
*Wiision  that  they  are  taking  a  fortune  aboard." 

Anil>ergris  has  been  used  for  centuries  in  the  sacerdotal 
rites  of  the  church,  and  with  fragrant  gums  was  frequently 
harDe^I  in  the  apartments  of  royalty.  To  some  extent  it  was 
Mnployed  as  a  medicine  and  also  as  a  flavoring  extract.  Now- 
adays it  is  utilized  almost  exclusively  by  perfumers  in  the 
p^paration  of  fine  scents. 

So  far  nothing  has  been  discovered  which  will  take  the 
place  of  amliergris  as  a  base  in  the  manufacture  of  perfumery. 
It  L<»  the  l»est  hinder  known.  Dissolved  in  alcohol  it  holds  also 
in  solution  the  various  oils  and  essences  of  which  perfumes  ai^ 
composed. 
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The  quality  of  a  perfume  depends  very  largely  on  the 
amount  of  ambergris  it  contains.  Tlie  best  French  perfumers 
use  six  ounces  of  ambergris  to  a  gallon.  One  or  two  manu- 
facturers in  this  country  use  the  same  proportion.  Others 
put  in  four  ounces. 

In  cheaper  perfumes  it  is  cut  dofrn  to  two  ounces,  and  so 
on  until  the  very  lowest  grades  are  reached  in  which  tliere  is 
not  a  trace  of  ambergris.  Tlie  consequence  is  that  the  mixture 
has  no  permanence  whatever. 

Ambergris  was  anciently  supposed  to  be  identical  with  aper- 
macctiy  the  sperm  of  the  whale,  and  its  difference  from  amber, 
a  vegetable  resin,  was  not  fully  understood.  So  recently  as 
1526  John  I^o  says  in  his  ^'Account  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Slorocco":  "Upon  this  shore  there  is  great  store  of  amber 
to  be  found,  wliich  the  Portuguese  and  Fessian  merchants  buy 
very  cheap,  i,e.,  less  than  a  ducat  per  ounce.  Some  say  'tis 
whale's  dung  and  others  of  spermaceti,  which  being  luirdened 
by  the  sea  is  cast  upon  the  next  shore.**  Culpeper,  in  1654, 
distinguishes  between  aml)ergris  and  spermaceti,  but  says  noth- 
ing as  to  the  source  of  either.  Lemery,  '^  Truite  Universel  des 
Drogues'*  (1T*^7),  was  better  informed. 

Xo  longer  than  thirty  years  ago  was  it  known  that  amber- 
gris is  found  in  tlie  head  of  whales.  The  first  light  thrown  upon 
the  subject  in  Paris  was  through  tlie  lectures  of  the  late  Abbi 
Bourdelot. 

Amen  Comer,  in  Paternoster  Kow,  Ijondon.  In  1831 
Sydney  Smith,  newly  appointed  to  a  prebendal  stall  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  writes,  "  I  have  just  taken  possession  of  my 
preferment.  The  house  is  in  Amen  Corner, — an  awkward  name 
on  a  card,  and  an  awkward  annunciation  to  the  coachman  on 
leaving  our  fashionable  mansion." 

To-day  Amen  Corner  is  chiefly  modern,  though  two  brick 
houses  next  to  the  great  claret-painted  wooden  gates  that  shut 
in  Amen  Court  are  a  survival  from  the  past.  In  Amen 
Court  there  is  an  unbroken  line  of  seventeenth  century  houses, 
facincr  the  back  of  Stationer^^'  ][aM,  which  were  built  bv  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  The  court  is  the  ecclesiastical  residence 
for  many  of  the  dignitaries  connected  with  St.  Paul's.  The 
name  "Anion  Corner"  became  famous  in  American  politics  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  centurv,  because  it  was 
facetiously  bestowed  upon  a  portion  of  the  entrance  hall  to  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  in  Xew  York,  where  Thomas  C.  Piatt, 
the  local  Pepublioan  boss,  used  to  gather  his  henchmen  around 
him. 

America.     Tlie  origin  of  this  name  for  the  two  continents 
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?  western  hemisphere  is  not  absolutely  settled,  but  the 
t  of  evidence  tends  to  these  conclusions : 
lat  it  was  coined  from  tlie  name  of  an  Italian  explorer, 
ndam  companion  of  Columbus,  Amerigo  Vespucci  (latin- 
cconling  to  mediaeval  custom  into  Americus  Vespucius), 
ras  wrongly  supposed  to  be  the  original  discoverer  of  the 
lean  mainland;  that  the  coiner  was  one  Martin  Wald- 
ller  *  (known  to  literature  by  his  gneco-latinized  pseudo- 
of  Martinus  Ilylacomyhis)  ;  that  the  word  so  coined  first 
red  in  a  book  entitled  "  Cosmographiae  Introductio," 
d  in  April,  1507,  at  the  village  of  St.  Die  in  Lorraine, 
hat  its  application  was  then  limited  to  South  America, 
s  and  publishers  accepting  the  current  misconception  that 
est  Indies  discovered  by  Columbus  were  part  of  the  main- 
of  Asia.  Hence  the  little  village  of  St.  Di6,  not  in- 
ously  styled  the  Baptismal  Font  of  America,  has  acquired 
terest  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size.  Founded  about 
GGO  by  St.  Deodate,  ex-bishop  of  Nevers,  its  name  was 
sively  abridged  to  Saint  Dcodat,  Saint  Diez,  Saint  Diey, 
inally,  by  an  edict  of  Pope  Leo  IX  to  the  St.  Die  of 
-n  times.  About  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centurv,  Walter 
secretary  to  Bene  II,  duke  of  Lorraine,  joined  some  of 
nons  of  the  monastery  at  Saint  Die  in  establishing  a  club 
iety  for  mutual  inspiration  and  assistance,  under  the  title 
?  (iymnase  Vosgien,  or  Academy  of  the  Vosges, — Saint 
K'ing  situated  in  those  mountains.  The  fame  of  this 
V-  attracted  thither  certain  scholarly  neighbors,  notable 
▼  whom  were  ^Martin  Waldseemiiller,  from  Freiburg  in 
u  and  Matthias  Ringmann,  a  native  of  Schlettstadt  in 
?.  In  1494  the  Gymnasium  acquired  one  of  those  newly 
ti,'d  and  marvellous  machines,  a  printing-press,  wliich 
J  year  1507  turned  out  the  "  Cosmographiae  Introductio.'^ 
ill  title  may  be  thus  translated:  "An  Introduction  to 
ography,  together  with  some  Principles  of  Geography 
?ary  to  the  purpose.  Also,  Four  Voyages  of  Americus 
icius.  A  Description  of  Universal  Geography,  both  Stereo- 
cal  and  Planometrical,  together  with  what  was  unknown 
olemy  and  has  been  recently  discovered." 
iiis  }>ook  was  the  joint  production  of  Waldseemiiller  and 
mann,  but  the  latters  labors  seem  to  liave  been  confined 
anslating  Vespucci's  Italian  into  Latin.     Certainly  Wald- 


••  Wald-see-mnilcr"  in  (lerniaTi  Tnoana  "miller  of  the  lake  in  the 
*."     In   Clreek   *Miyle"   wp/tnfi  a    foro<t  nnd    **  my los "    a   tniWoT. 
t  the  compound  Hy'lacomylus,  frequently  coTTUjiieiJL  into  IlacOTnWua. 

$ 
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seeniullor  wrote  the  famous  paragraph  in  the  introduction,  now 
imprinted  on  tiie  memories  of  American  geographers,  which 
suggested  that,  as  each  of  the  three  older  continents  (Europe, 
Asia,  Africa)  had  a  name,  this  newly  discovered  one  also  should 
have  a  name.  Here  is  the  original  Latin  text,  and  its  English 
equivalent: 

Nunc  vero  vi  hac  partes  sunt  latins  lustra tae,  et  alia  quarta  part 
j)er  Aineric'uni  Wsputium  (ut  in  sequvntibus  audietur)  inventa  est, 
quani  non  video  cur  quis  jure  vetct  ab  Americo  inventore,  sagacis 
injfpnio  viro,  Aniori^n  quasi  Anierici  terrain,  sive  Americam  dicendam; 
cum  et  Kuropa  et  Asia  a  mulieribus  Hua  sortita  sint  uomina. 

Now  verily,  a!4  these  partn  are  more  extensively  explored,  and 
another  fourth  part  has  lieen  discovered  liy  Americus  Vesputius  (as 
will  hereafter  ap|>ear),  1  see  no  reason  why  any  one  should  forbid  this 
to  be  named  Aiiieri;K»,  after  Americus,  the  discoverer,  a  wise  and 
Hupicious  man,  or  a^  much  as  to  say  the  land  of  Americus,  or  indeed 
America,  inaviniucli  as  both  Europe  and  Asia  nave  a  feminine  form 
of  name  from  the  names  of  women. 

Ijct  US  give  Lud,  the  ducal  secretary,  all  the  credit  that  is 
due  to  him  also.  In  the  same  year,  1507,  and  probably  before 
tlie  appoarance  of  tlie  "  C'osmographiae  Introductio,"  he  had 
jni])lished  a  four-'cavcil  pamplilet,  '*  Spoculi  Orbis  Declaratio,'* 
condonsiiig  the  narratives  of  Arm'ri^ro  V(»spucri,  and  also  con- 
taining some  Latin  versos  oiulin<r  as  follows: 

Sed  quid   phira :    situ,  j^cntis,   nioresque  repte 
Anierici  parva  mole  lilM>llu8  ha))et. 

But  hold.  onoufi:h !     Of  the  American  race. 

New  found,  the  home,  the  manners  here  you  trace, 

By  our  .small  book  s^et  forth  in  little  space. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  Wald.<?ocmiillor  who  drew  and  engraved 
the  imippo  mundiy  or  ma[)  of  the  world,  atlixed  to  the  **  Intro- 
ductio.** On  this  ma])  the  name  of  America  designates  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  then  thought  to  In*  an  accurate  outline  of 
the  southern  continent,  the  first  attcm|)t  ever  mad-ei  by  any 
cartographer  to  locate  it  under  that  designation. 

The  only  plausible  opjwncnt  of  the  Vespucci  theory  is  Dr. 
Jules  Afarcou.  lie  claims  that  the  explorer  was  baptized 
Alberico  (or  Albcricus  in  Latin),  but  that  the  name  Americus 
or  Americo  was  unknown  in  Italv,  or  indeed  anvwhere  in  the 
old  world,  before  the  year  1504.  It  comes,  he  insists,  from  a 
certain  ridge  of  mountains  near  Costa  Kica  which  from  time 
immemorial  have  been  cnllod  by  the  natives  Amerrique.  Of 
course  it  'svas  not  spelk-d  so  in  a  language  which  had  no  letters 
or  spelling.  This  chain  was  su|»y)osod  to  be  the  Eldorado  of 
t?je  new  world,     llencQ  Amerrique  became  the  favorite  name 
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among  gold  hunters  seeking  transatlantic  and  transpacilic 
shores.  Possibly  Vespueius  had  it  on  the  brain,  talked  largely 
aboat  it,  and  having  been  named  Alberico  was  nicknamed 
Americo.  This  is  thrown  out  merely  as  a  suggestion.  What 
appears  certain  to  Marcou  is  that  he  never  signed  the  name 
Americo. 

America,  Cost  of  its  Discovery.  A  Chicago  antiquary  has 
ascertained  that  the  famous  first  voyage  of  Columbus  cost  only 
$7000  in  terms  of  our  present  currency. 

Isabella  of  Spain  did  not  bear  the  whole,  or  even  tiie 
greater  part,  of  the  expense.  The  two  brothers,  Martin  and 
Vicente  Pinzon,  who  respectively  commanded  the  Pinto  and  the 
Xina,  while  Columbus  himself  managed  the  Santa  Maria,  not 
only  supplied  two  of  the  vessels  of  the  little  fleet,  but  also  con- 
tributed a  considerable  proportion  of  the  funds  necessary  for  its 
equipment  and  maintenance. 

The  account  books  of  the  Pinzons,  lately  discovered,  show 
what  the  brothers  contributed  to  the  discovery  of  America,  or, 
at  least,  what  were  certain  of  the  more  important  items  of 
expense  incidental  to  the  expedition.  Columbus  in  his  capacity 
of  c-ommander  received  the  munificent  Pum  of  1500  pesetas,  or 
about  $300  a  year,  while  his  two  captains  received  900  pepctas 
a  year.  The  members  of  the  crews  are  said  to  have  received  50 
reals  a  month,  which  would  amount  to  about  $2.50  in  current 
f  a>h.  The  co<t  of  the  food  was  fixed  at  six  pesetas  a  month  for 
each  man,  which  is  to  say  about  $1.50  for  the  month,  and  four 
to  five  cents  a  day.  The  cannon  of  all  three  sliips  cost  about 
14.00(1  jiesetas,  or  not  very  much  more  than  it  will  cost  to  fire 
a  >in^le  charge  from  one  of  the  big  cannon  on  the  latest  dread- 
noughts. From  August,  1402,  to  March,  1403,  the  duration  of 
the  first  expedition,  Colnmhus  is  said  to  have  given  to  his 
i»ilots  and  sailors,  according  to  these  old  account  books,  22,000 
pesetas  as  their  pay. 

The  expedition  appears  to  have  cost  altogether  about  3G,000 
pesetas,  or  a  little  over  $7000  in  the  money  of  to-day. 

America.     This  famous  yacht  was  built  at  Xew  York  by 

George  Steers  and  launched   in  March,   1851.     Tier  principal 

^wner  was  J.  C.  Stevens,  who  in  1844  had  founded  the  Xew 

York  Yacht  Club  and  become  its  first  commodore.     She  was  of 

the  typo  known  as  a  Xew  York  pilot-boat.     Her  trial   races 

vere  sailed  against  the  sloop  Maria,  also  owned  by  Commodore 

J^tevens.     The  Maria  was  known  as  the  fastest  yacht  in  the 

world,  and  it  was  thought  the  America  did  well  in  winning  one 

race  out  of  threo.    Tho  ycir  1851  was  notable  for  the  opening: 

of  the  first  worJ^V  ffijr  rvrr  Jwlcl,  nt  the  Crvstel  Palacc  m 
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Ix)Ddon.  Among  the  ceremonies  attending  the  opening  was  a 
great  international  yacht-race  at  Cowes^  England.  The  America 
was  sent  over  to  represent  the  nation  which  had  built  her  and 
whose  colors  she  bore.  She  sailed  across  the  ocean  in  seventeen 
days  under  cruising  rig.  From  the  moment  of  her  arrival  at 
Cowes  she  became  an  object  of  curiosity  and  apprehension. 
The  fame  of  the  Xew  York  pilot-boats,  then  as  now  swift  and 
seaworthy  vessels,  was  great  in  England.  "  The  most  singular 
unanimity  prevailed,'^  wrote  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  *'  tliat  the  *  Yankee  ^  ^as  she  is  most  improperly  styled) 
was  able  to  outsail  creation,  with  the  exception,  at  least,  of 
another  Yankee,  the  Maria.  Yet  still  the  lurking  hope,  which 
ever  filled  Mr.  ]Micawbcr*8  bosom,  that  *  something  might  turn 
up*  to  save  the  honor  of  the  old  land,  was  lingering  .around 
many  a  heart,  and  now  and  then  the  cheerful  assurance  would 
burst  forth  that,  even  if  the  America  carried  off  the  cup  this 
time,  there  would  be  half  a  score  of  British  schooners  this  time 
twelvemonth  ready  and  able  to  beat  her.  She  was  *onIy  a 
trick  of  build  ;  *  she  would  onlv  win  once  and  then  be  found  out." 

Among  the  crowds  came  majesty  itself.  The  royal  family 
and  the  court  shared  in  the  universal  curiosity  excited  by  the 
stranger.  The  royal  yacht,  the  Victoria  and  Albert,  bore  its 
distinguished  namesakes  dow^n  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  gratify 
this  curiositv. 

The  Eegatta  of  the  Hoyal  Yaclit  Squadron  was  scheduled  for 
Friday,  August  22,  18*51.  A  challenfre  cup  made  of  silver  was 
to  be  the  guerdon  of  the  victor.  Shortly  after  nine  o'clock  the 
yachts  were  at  their  stations  oft  tlie  club-house,  the  America 
lying  considerably  astorn, — a  siran*ro-lookiuGr  craft  enough,  with 
her  long,  low  b'ack  hull,  her  bread tli  of  beam  and  her  thick, 
stiff -looking,  rakish  masts.  Pitted  against  her  were  fourteen 
yachts,  of  which  six  wore  schooners  and  eidit  cutters.  Among 
these  were  the  flower  of  the  English  sporting  navy,  the  choicest 
products  of  transatlantic  shipbuilding  skill.  At  ten  o'clock  the 
signal  gun  was  fired  from  the  flub-housc.  Before  the  smoke 
had  well  cleared  away  the  fleet  was  under  way,  moving  steadilv 
to  the  east  with  the  tide  and  a  gontlo  breeze.  The  only  laggard 
was  the  America,  which  did  not  move  for  a  second  or  so  after 
the  others.  Steamers,  short  boats,  and  yachts  of  all  sizes  buzzed 
along  on  each  side  of  the  course  and  spread  away  for  miles  over 
the  rippling  sea. 

If  the  British  heart  leaped  with  a  momentary  exultation 
over  the  slowness  of  the  America  in  gettins*  under  way,  it  was 
only  momentary.  She  soon  began  to  creen  up  on  her  opponents, 
passing  some  of  the  cutters  to  windward.    In  a  quarter  of  an 
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hour  she  left  thcni  all  liehiiul,  save  only  the  Consiance,  Beatrice, 
and  Fairy  Queen,  which  were  well  together,  and  went-  a'ong 
smartly  with  the  light  hreeze.  In  another  quarter  of  an  hour 
s.he  was  clear  of  th.em  all.  Off  Sandown  Bav,  the  wind  fresh- 
ening.  she  carried  away  her  jih-hooni,  but,  as  she  was  well 
handled,  the  mishap  produced  no  ill  effect,  her  conij)etitors 
gaining  a  trifle,  but  not  approaching  her.  From  the  moment 
she  rounded  St.  Catherine's  Point  the  race  was  practically  over. 

"  Pshaw,  sir!  catch  her?"  said  an  old  sea-dog  to  the  Herald 
correspondent,  "  You  might  as  well  set  a  bulldog  to  catch  a 
hare.'' 

When  finally  she  reached  the  starting  vessel  at  8.35  p.m. 
there  was  no  competitor  in  sight,  but  twenty  minutes  later  the 
Aurora  arrived  at  the  stake-boat  and  was  awarded  second 
honors. 

In  the  lllusiraied  London  Journal,  a  few  days  later,  np- 
peare<l  a  cartoon  which  showed  the  interior  of  the  cabin  of  the 
royal  yacht.  The  queen  was  at  lunch,  waiting  the  return  off 
the  Xt'edles  of  the  racers.     Her  Majesty  says: 

*'  Signal  master,  are  the  yachts  in  sight?  " 

'*  Yei*.  may  it  please  your  Majesty." 

**  Which  18  first?" 

'•The  America:' 

"  Which  i8  second?  " 

"  Ah,  your  Majesty,  there  is  no  second!  " 

The*  victory  was  received  by  the  British  public  with  good- 
nature^l  regret.  Something  of  the  ])revailing  sentiment  is 
shown  in  the  following  verses  that  appeared  at  the  time  in  the 
London  Punch : 

The  Battle  of  the  Yatciifr,  or  the  Victory  of  the  Yankee 

Yacht  .\merica. 

A  Pathetic  Copy  of  Verses  Made  by  a  British  Tar  at  Spithead. 

Oh,  weep  ye  Britisli  sailors  true, 

Above  or  under  hatches. 
Here's  Yankee  Doodle  l>cen  and  come 

And  beat  our  crackest  yatchcs. 
They  started  all  to  run  a  race. 

And  wor  well  timed  with  watches; 
But  oh!  thrv  never  hnd  no  chance, 
Had  any  of  our  vatches. 

The  Yankee  sV.e  delayed  at  first. 

Rays  they,  "  Rhe'lf  never  catch  us," 
And   flung  up   their  tarpaulin   hats — 

The  owners  of  the  yatdcs! 
But  presently  she  walked  alon^r: 

"Oh  dear."  says  they,  "she'll  match  us^** 
And  Btvelc  on  their  tarpaulin  hata, 

The  owners  of  the  yatchea. 


38  n.isny  hook  of  curious  n' formation.. 

Thon  d^M'p  we  ploughs  along  tlie  sea 

Till'  Yankee  8<.'Hrei'ly  fK'ratclie8; 
And  cracks  on  every  stitch  of  sail 

Upon  our  staggering  yatches. 
But  one  by  one  she  passes  us 

While  bitterly  we  watches 
And  utter  imprecations  on 

The  builder  of  our  yatches. 

And  now  she's  quite  hull  down  ahead. 

Her  sails  like  little  patches. 
For  sand  barges  and  cotters  we 

May  sell  our  boasted  yatcbcH. 
We  faintly  hear  the  club-house  gun — 

The  silver  cup  she  snatches. 
And  all  the  English  clubs  are  done. 

The  English  clubs  of  yatches! 

They  say  she  didn't  go  by  wind, 

But  wheels,  and  springs,  and  Batches. 
And  that*s  the  wa^  she  weathered  on 

Our  quickest  going  yatches. 
But  thorn's  all  lies,  I'm  bound  to  say— 

Although  thej^'re  told  by  batches — 
'Twas  bulk  of  hull  and  cut  of  sail 

That  did   for  all  our  yatchea. 

But  novelty,  I  hear  them  say, 

Fresh  novelty  still   hatches! 
The  Yankee  vacht  the  keels  will  lav 

Of  nianv  new  club  vatchea. 
And  then   we'll   challenge   Yankeeland? 

From  Boston  Bav  to  Natchez, 
To  run  their  crackest  craft  a^in 

Our  spick  and  span  new  yatches. 

Soon  after  tlic  victory  an  Endisli  nobleman,  Ijord  de 
Blaquiere,  bouglit  the  Amrrica,  Felling  her  subsequently  to 
Viscount  Tempieton,  who  changed  her  name  to  Camilla.  After 
l)ein<r  in  commission  for  short  periods,  slie  was  laid  up  at  Cowes 
and  Gosport  until  1859,  and  in  that  year  was  taken  to  Pitcher's 
Yard  at  North  fleet  on  the  Thames.  When  hauled  out  of  the 
water,  she  was  found  to  be  so  rotten  that  she  was  entirely  re- 
built,  Pitclier  tnkin<r  out  the  frames  and  substituting  new 
frames  of  the  same  sha}>e  in  English  oak.  Her  planking  was 
stripy)e(l  and  replaced  with  tonk  and  elm,  and  she  was  redecked, 
so  that  a  practically  new  vessel  of  the  same  form  w^as  turned 
out  of  the  repair  shops.  Nothing  of  the  old  America  survived 
save  the  golden  eagle  which  formerly  graced  her  stern,  and  this 
had  been  left  behind  at  Gosport. 

The  subscfpient  history  of  the  America  must  l)e  summarized 
as  briefly  as  possible.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  she  was 
purchased  from  her  English  owner  by  some  one  in  Savannah, 
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where   she  arrived  late  in   ISGl.     Iler  purchaser's  name  has 
■ot  been  preserved  in  the  customs  records.     At  Savannah  a 
gun  was  mounted  on  her  and  she  was  renamed  the  Memphis. 
She  was  no  longer  a  racing  yacht,  but  a  blockade  runner  and 
despatch  boat  for  the  Confederacy.    Lurking  about  the  Florida 
keys,  dodging  men-of-war,  and  now  and  then  slipping  over  to 
Nassau  or'  Bermuda,  she  lived  the  life  of  a  pirate  schooner. 
Finally  she  was  trapped  in  the  St.  John's  River  in  Florida.    A 
gunboat  was  sent  to  capture  her.     To  prevent  this  her  captain 
scuttled  and  sunk  her.     She  was  floated,  and  assigned  to  the 
government  for  the  use  of  the  Naval  Academy,  who  restored  to 
her  the  old  name  of  America,    In  1870  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment sold  her  for  $5000  to  General  Butler,  in  whose  family 
j'he  still  remains. 

The  late  Dixon  Kemp  from  time  to  time  called  attention  to 
the  interesting  fact  that  the  golden  eagle  taken  off  the  America's 
intern  might  be  seen  on  the  top  of  the  Eagle  Hotel  at  Ryde, 
England,  this  hostelry  being  just  opposite  the  entrance  to  Ryde 
Pier.  Winfield  Thomson,  in  his  "  Historv  of  the  America's 
Cup/'  says:  "  She  left  the  yard  at  Xorthfleet  minus  the  golden 
»*agle  and  scroll  that  had  adorned  her  stern,  and  for  years  that 
patriotic  emblem  graced  the  parapet  of  the  Eagle  Hotel  at  Ryde, 
a  si^n  of  a  publican." 

Some  time  in  May,  1911,  the  bird  was  reported  to  have 
flown  from  its  perch,  or,  in  Thomson's  more  mellifluous  lan- 
^iia^e,  "  that  patriotic  emblem  no  longer  graced  the  parapet  of 
the  Eagle  Hotel."  A  correspondent  of  the  London  Field  learned 
that  the  eagle  had  been  bought  by  Messrs.  Purnell  and  Purnell 
"f  Ryde.  "  The  eagle  is  a  nice  piece  of  decorative  carving," 
>ay>  this  authority,  "and  is  well-proportioned  and  in  perfect 
preservation.  It  seems  to  be  carved  from  pine.  It  is  nine 
foot  across  the  wings,  and  is  two  feet  nine  inches  high.  A 
.%ht  curve  is  observable  in  its  structure,  as  the  bird  and  scroll 
f'nginally  spread  across  the  curved  stern  of  the  yacht,  ilessrs. 
Purnell  have  gone  to  considerable  trou!)le  to  ascertain  how  the 
America's  eagle  came  to  be  placed  over  the  Eagle  Hotel.  It 
was  removed  from  her  stern  before  she  went  up  to  Pitcher's 
Yard,  Xorthfleet,  in  1S59,  by  Camper  and  Nicholsons,  at 
Oosport,  and  an  old  pensioner  of  Camper  and  Xicholsons, 
William  Xobbs,  recollects  seeing  the  eagle  in  their  store  at 
Oosport,  after  its  removal  from  the  stern  of  the  yacht." 

In  order  to  preserve  the  history  of  the  America's  eagle, 
•♦^voral  affidavits  have  been  made  in  connection  with  its  removal 
f'^m  GoRTwrt  to  Rvdo,  vhiVh  p'-o  of  interest.  AmoT\£C  oUa^ts, 
Geornre  Gawn.  ;)  former  vacht  IuitkI,  tcMifiQi]  as  foM^^ys: 
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I  remember  perfectly  well  the  intematioiuil  yacht  nee  in  tiit 
Solent  which  was  won  by  the  ecliooner  America  from  tiie  Arrow  in  tlie 
year  1851.  As  a  lad  i  was  with  my  father  employed  on  Lord  Templeton's 
yacht  the  Smoke  Pigs,  and  in  the  year  of  the  race  remember  quite  well 
sailing  to  Oosport  and  there  seeing  the  America  on  the  beaeh  with  this 
eagle  on  her  stern.  1  also  remember  the  stir  and  talk  that  was  cansed 
when  the  America  had  been  at  Gosport  and  the  eagle  which  was  on  lier 
stern  was  brought  to  Ryde  and  fixed  on*  the  Eagle  Hotel,  where  the 
same  always  has  been  and  now  remains.  (See  New  York  Evening  Pattt 
June?,  1911.) 

In  1912  the  eagle  came  into  the  posseBaion  of  the  New  York 

Yacht  Club. 

America's  Cup.  This  trophy,  which  was  won  by  the  yacht 
America  in  1851   (see  above  entry),  is  alternatively  known  as 

"the  (Queen's  cup." 

The  latter  name  is  sometimes  deemed  an  error.  Wonld-be 
experts  have  pointed  out  that  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  Cup 
coin])cted  for  in  the  famous  race  at  Cowes  was* established  by 
the  Royal  Yaclit  Club  and  not  by  tlie  Queen.  True  enough. 
But  these  critics  forget  a  strange  bit  of  boorishness  on  the 
part  of  the  English  yachting  authorities.  After  the  race  they 
refused  to  give  the  America  tlie  trophy  she  had  won,  presenting 
it  instead  to  one  of  hor  badly  beaten  opponents.  Queen  Victoria, 
hearing  of  the  unsportsmanlike  proceeding,  immediately  pre- 
sented another  onp.  It  is  this  duplicate  cup  which  is  held  to-day 
by  the  Xew  York  Yaclit  Club. 

The  America's  cup  is  a  silver  pitcher,  worth  originally 
one  hundred  guineas.  By  common  consent  it  became  the  prop- 
erty of  Stevens  after  the  victory.  He  presented  it  to  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club,  of  which  he  was  commodore.  In  1857  it 
was  dedicated  as  "perpetually  a  challenge  cup  for  friendly 
competition  between  foreign  countries."  The  trophy  at  once 
assumed  a  new  value  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  cost.  In  place 
of  being  forgotten  after  a  few  years?,  like  the  ordinary  challenge 
cups,  it  has  become  more  and  more  famous  with  each  recurring 
struggle  for  its  possession,  until  to-day  it  is  looked  upon  with 
covetous  eyes  by  the  entire  foreign  yachting  world. 

The  first  effort  to  win  back  the  silver  trophy  was  made  on 
August  8,  1870,  by  James  Ashbury's  English  schooner  yacht 
Cambria,  She  contended  against  a  fleet  of  American  keel  and 
centre-board  schooners  which  started  from  anchorage.  The 
centre-board  Magic  won  the  race,  beating  the  English  yacht  by 
39  minutes,  12.3  seconds. 

The  America  was  among  the  cuo-de fenders.  The  Navy 
Department,  to  which  slie  belonired,  yielding  to  the  pressure 
of  patriotic  sentiment,  had  put  her  in  racing  trim  and  entered 
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her  for  the  contest.  She  gave  a  good  account  of  herself,  coming 
in  fourtli  and  beating  the  Cambria  (which  came  in  fifth)  by 
13  minutes,  47.5  seconds. 

Ampulla.  The  legend  of  the  ampulla  brought  from  heaven 
by  a  white  dove,  and  containing  the  oil  with  which  the  Frank 
king  Clevis  was  anointed  by  St.  Remy  at  his  baptism,  in  49C, 
is,  as  every  respectable  legend  ought  to  be,  considerably  younger 
than  the  fact  it  relates  to.  It  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time 
.bv  Hincmar,  Archbishop  of  Bheims,  who  was  born  in  80G  and 
died  in  882.  The  ampulla  was  always  used  thereafter  at  tlie 
coronation  of  the  kings  of  France  down  to  Charles  X,  being 
kept  at  Bheims  in  the  tomb  of  St.  Remy.  It  was  a  glass  vial, 
forty-one  millimetres  high,  with  an  aperture  sixteen  millimetres 
in  circumference.  It  was  fiUed  with  a  kind  of  "  gruel  thick 
and  slab,"  which,  in  the  long  run,  had  become  solidified  and 
of  a  reddish-brown  color.  When  it  was  time  to  use  it  at  the 
ceremony  of  coronation,  the  High  Prior  of  St.  R6my,  from 
whose  neck  the  rich  shrine  which  contained  it  hung  by  a  silver 
chain,  scooped  from  it  a  particle  by  means  of  a  golden  needle, 
and  this  was  mingled  with  the  chrism  (a  compound  of  oil  and 
balm),  preparatory  to  the  anointing  of  the  kin«r. 

The  legend  says  that  there  was  such  relation  between  the 
Tial  and  the  life  of  the  reigning  king  as  caused  the  bulk  of 
the  ba'm  it  contained  to  diminish  if  his  health  happened  to  be 
impaired.  The  ampulla  was  destroyed  in  1793  by  Ruhl,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  convention,  then  appointed  commissioner  in  tlie 
department  of  the  Marne.  But  before  delivering  the  vial  to 
that  officer,  Abbe  Seraine,  the  cure  of  St.  Remy,  took  out  of  it 
a  part,  which  was  reverently  kept  in  a  crystal  vessel  enclosed 
in  a  silver-gilt  shrine,  and  was  used  for  the  last  time  at  the 
coronation  of  Charles  X,  in  1825. 

Andes,  Christ  of  the.    At  Cambre  Pass,  on  the  mountain 
frontier  between  Chili  and  the  Argentine  Republic  and  nearly 
13,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  stands  a  colossal  statue 
Wring  the  above  name.     Cast  in  the  bronze  from  the  cannon 
of  opposing   Chileans  and   Argentines,   it  was  placed   on   the 
boundary  line  in  March,  1904,  as  a  symbol  of  the  perpetual 
[•eace  which  then  and  there  was  sworn  to  by  the  rival  nations. 
"Sooner  shall  these  mountains  crumble  to  dust,"  says  an  in- 
scription on  its  base,  "than  shall  the  people  of  Argentine  and 
Chili  break  the  peace  to  which  they  have  pledged  themselves 
at  the  feet  of  Christ  the  Redeemer."     The  entire  monument 
cnn:sists  of  a  figure  of  the  Savior,  twentv-six  feet  high,  placed 
on  a  gigantic  column  surmounted  by  a  globe,  whereon  tl\e  cou- 
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fi^iration  of  the  rarth  i.s  ouilinetl.  One  liand  hoMs  a  cross 
and  the  otlier  is  extended  in  blessing. 

Apes  in  Hell,  Leading.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  ancient 
payin^r  that  o'd  maids  are  doomed  to  lead  apes  in  hell? 

This  question  has  never  been  definitely  settled.  Steevens 
explains  it  bv  saying  that  the  "leading  of  apes  in  hell"  is  an 
act  of  retribution  to  be  performed  by  women  who  have  avoided 
the  responsibilities  of  caring  for  children,  leading  thctn  about 
in  this  life.  , 

Malone  savs  that  this  was  one  of  the  duties  of  the  bear- 
ward,  who  carried  an  ape  along  with  his  bear.  Beatrice  says 
("  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  Act  ii,  Sc.  1) : 

Therefore  I  will  even  take  sixpence  in  earnest 
Of  the  bear-ward,  and  lead  liis  apes  into  hell. 

The  explanation  given  by  Narcs  is  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
word  "  ape "  is  synonymous  with  the  word  "  fool,"  it  means 
that  cocpiettes  who  here  lead  men  on  without  the  intention  of 
marrying  them  will  be  doomed  to  do  the  same  hereafter. 

Douce  savs  that  homicides  and  adulterers  were  formerly 
conipollcd  to  lead  an  ape  by  tlie  neck,  with  the  tail  of  the  ape 
in  their  moutlis. 

There  is  among  the  TIarleian  MS8.  a  warrant  of  Richard  III, 
apj)ointing  Jolin  Brown  to  the  ollice  of  bear-herd,  which  speaks 
of  liis  **  diligent  service  to  the  king"  as  the  ground  for  grant- 
ing him  the  privilege  of  wandering  about  the  country  leading 
bears  and  apes.  (See  also  Walsh:  Ilandy-hook  of  Literary 
Curwsities,  ]).  (M.) 

Appendicitis.  IIow  recently  this  disease  has  come  into 
prominence  with  the  medical  |)rofession  and  the  public  may  be 
realized  from  the  fact  that  the  word  does  not  make  its  appear- 
ance in  the  great  "New  English  Dictionary"  published  by  the 
Oxford  Press.  Dr.  ^fiirray,  the  editor,  explained  this  omission 
in  a  letter  to  Notes  arid  Queries: 

When  the  portion  of  the  dictionary  dealing  witli  apj)^  was  written 
in  1883,  we  liad  before  us  a  sinj^He  reference,  from  a  recent  medical 
sourcvs  for  this  word.  As  words  in  -itis  are  not  (in  (>ri<^in)  Knjrlirth  in 
form,  but  Grffco-Lntin,  and  thus  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  an 
EnjLrlish  dictionary,  unless,  like  hronrhiiis,  they  happen  to  l)e  in  Knj»li'«h 
use,  I  referred  our  quotation  for  appendicitis  to  a  well-known  di'*- 
tin^niiHhcd  medical  professor  ...  His  answer  was  that  appendicitis  was 
a  name  recently  given  to  a  very  obscure  and  rare  di>*ea8e;  the  term  was 
purely  technical  or  profe^^sional.  and  had  even  less  claim  to  inclu^iion 
in  an  English  dictionary  than  hundreds  of  other  T^tin  or  latinized 
(Jreek  terms  of  which  the  medical  lexicons  are  full  and  which  no  one 
thinks  of  as  Enplish. 

The  Xew  York  Scraphook   for  April,   1909,   published   a 
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communication  that  sets  up  an  interesting  claim  as  to  the  first 
operation  for  appendicitis  performed  in  the  United  States  or, 
for  that  matter,  in  any  country.  It  was  suggested  by  this  para- 
graph, which  had  appeared  in  a  previous  number  of  the 
Scfupbook. 

In  January,  I880,  the  first  operation  for  appendicitis  was  performed 
at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Denver,  Colorado.  The  patient  was  a  youn^ 
ladj  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  who  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
person  on  record  to  have  the  vermiform  appendix  removed.  It  was 
becau.se  of  this  operation,  wliich  was  purely  experimental,  and  only 
resorted  to  in  the  last  extreme,  that  the  possibility  ot  removing  the 
ippendix  was  discovered.  The  case  is  written  up  in  all  the  medical 
looks,  and  in  the  Colorado  Magazine^  which  prefaces  the  account  wit)i 
a  note  that  states  that  investigations  show  that  this  case  antedates  all 
others  by  more  than  two  years. 

The  paragraph  brought  out  the  following  letter: 

5  Seaside  Terrace,  Lynn,  Mass.,  Feb.  14,  1909. 
To  THE  Editor  of  The  Scrap  Book: 

In  the  February  number  of  The  Scrap  Book,  under  the  heading  of 
"  Important  First  Things  in  America,"  1  note  one  in  reference  to  an 
operation  for  appendicitis  performed  in  Denver  in  1885. 

For  the  fir^t  two  months  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  July  to 
September,  18G3,  I  had  charge — acting  as  hospital  steward — of  a  ward 
in  the  Seminary  hospital  containing  twenty-four  wounded  men  as 
patients.  One  of  these* was  a  young  French-Canadian,  belonging,  I  think, 
to  a  Michigan  regiment.  He  had  been  shot  through  the  abdomen,  the 
ball  entering  just  l>elow  the  umbilicus  and  passing  out  to  the  right  of 
the  spine,  but  without  perforating  any  of  the  intestines. 

During  the  first  three  weeks,  in  dressing  the  wound,  several  times  I 
found  that  the  appendix  had  exuded  from  the  abdominal  wound,  which 
I  would  replace  and  again  apply  compresses  and  bandages. 

One  afternoon,  upon  returning  from  a  short  absence.  I  found  that 
the  patient  himself  had  removed  the  bandage,  which  had  become 
I'o-ened,  and,  finding  the  appendix  again  outside  the  wound,  had  taken 
a  pair  of  scissors  and  cut  it  off.  To  say  that  I  was  frightened  is 
putting  it  mildly. 

As  soon  as  I  could,  I  found  the  attending  surgeon  and  reported 
the  c-ase.  Keeping  careful  watch  the  next  few  days,  and  seeing  no  ill 
results,  the  case  was  finally  forgotten — there  were  so  manv  distractions. 
I5ut  the  wound  healed,  and  when  the  hospital  was  closed,  five  or  six 
weeks  later,  our  patient,  with  the  other  inmates  of  the  hospital,  all 
on  the  road  to  complete  recovery,  were  transferred  to  hospitals  in 
Baltimore,  and  I  to  Washington. 

The  name  of  this  extraordinary  patient,  as  also  the  young  sur- 
?«>n's.  1  cannot  now  recall. 

I  have  mentioned  the  incident  to  many  surgeons  since,  and,  to  my 
>urpri««e,  they  have  invariably  said  that  it  was  the  first  case  of  th»* 
kind  thev  have  ever  heard  of.  J.  W.  Colcord. 

It  is  evident,  from  tlie  following  paragraph  in  the. Boston 
Tramcript,  that,  in  popular  belief  at  Jeast,  the  loss  of  an  a\>- 
pendix  nay  involve  serious  mora]  deterioration  to  the  loaet. 
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The  Rev.  Samuel  Van  Vranken  Holmes,  who  preached  at  Har 
la»t  Sunday,  lias  furnished  the  clerk  with  documentary  evidence  leg 
in^  tlio  ineHtiniable  value  of  appendices.  In  Hutfalo,  where  he  minii 
to  a  large  and  influential  church,  he  has  lately  been  involved  i 
little  unpleasantness  with  the  Torreyites.  It  chanced  that  his  co 
of  addresses  on  the  modern  view  of  Scripture  synchronized  with 
Torrey  meetinj^g  and  drew  down  upon  him  the  rebuke  of  that  mi] 
evangelist,  whereupon  his  mails  grew  heavy  with  letters  of  pro 
One  of  those  epistles  ran  something  like  this:  "Sir:  I  undersi 
now  why  you  have  been  led  astray  by  the  higher  critics.  It  is 
than  a  year,  I  am  told,  «ince  you  underwent  the  operation  for  appe 
eiti<*,  and  any  physician  will  inform  you  that  when  the  vermif 
appendix  conies  out  the  patient  suffers  the  total  loss  of  his  m 
nature.    This  explains  your  case  pretty  clearly." 

Apple.  The  coininone8t  of  all  fruit  and  man's  grea 
friend  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Having  appeared  on  ei 
about  the  mme  time  as  its  beneficiary^  it  has  followed  hin: 
his  migrations  about  the  globe^  gatiiering  up  with  it  a  ti 
of  mystic  traditions.  In  Greece  its  name  (AIt^Xuv)  was  app 
to  sheep  and  to  all  other  forms  of  wealth;  for  sheep  in 
earlier  ages  were  the  truest  representatives  of  property.  1 
is  indicated  in  the  Kn<j:Iish  word  '*  ])ccuniary/'  derived  from 
Latin  pccunia  (money),  and  that  in  its  turn  from  pecius,  a  fl 
of  sheep.  Theophrastus  enunioratos  the  apple  among  the  n: 
civilized  (urhaniores)  fruit.  The  juyths  that  concern  it  n 
us  in  every  age  and  country.  Aphrodite's  apple  of  disco  re 
a  far-off  eclio  from  Kve's  apple  of  sin  and  death,  for  lege 
poetry,  and  painting  are  alike  satisfied  that  it  was  an  aj 
which  grew  on  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  e 
Iduna  in  the  prose  K(hla  keeps  a  box  of  apples,  whereof 
gods,  "when  they  feel  the  approach  of  age,  have  only  to  ta 
and  forthwith  they  become  young  again."  In  Grecian  m 
the  dragon  guards  the  sacred  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  as 
Hebrew  scripture  tlic  serpent  watches  over  the  apple  in 
Garden  of  Eden.  The  golden  bird  seeks  the  golden  apples 
the  king's  garden  in  many  a  Xorse  story;  and  when  the  1 
])ears  no  more,  Frau  Bertha  reveals  to  her  favorite  that  i 
because  a  mouse  gnaws  at  the  tree's  root.  Indeed,  the  k 
mother-goddess  is  sometimes  personified  as  an  apple-tree.  '. 
oftener  the  appV  is  the  tempter  in  Norse  mythology'  also,  i 
sometimes  makes  the  nose  grow  so  that  the  sacred  pear  al 
can  restore  it  to  normal  size.  Azrael,  the  angel  of  death 
sometimes  fabled  to  perform  his  mission  by  holding  an  aj 
to  the  nose  of  the  dyin^.  It  is,  however,  the  healing  fruit 
the  Arabian  tales.    And  in  England  there  is  a  common  rhyi 

Eat  an  apple  poinpf  to  bod: 
Make  the  doctor  Ix^*:^  his  bread. 
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In  many  parts  of  Germany  the  apple  is  deemed  potent 
against  warts.  In  England  a  decayed  apple  is  rubbed  against 
the  excrescences.  In  Pomerania  an  apple  eaten  on  Easter  morn- 
ing is  a  preventive  of  fevers,  and  in  Westphalia  of  jaundice. 
Id  Silesia  and  Thuringia  an  apple  is  scraped,  from  the  top  to 
cure  diarrhoea,  and  from  the  bottom  to  cure  costivcness.  But 
in  Hesse  apples  are  avoided  on  New  Year's  day,  lest  they  produce 
abscesses. 

The  apple  has  been  a  phallic  emblem  with  many  races.  In 
various  parts  of  rural  England,  the  young  people  join  hands 
and  dance  around  apple-trees,  carolling  their  hopes  for  a 
prolific  year,  much  in  the  same  fashion  as  if  the  tree  were  tlie 
clearly  phallic  maypole.  The  blossoming  of  an  apple-tree  in 
harvest  betokens  a  marriage  or  sometimes  the  funeral  of  the 
master  of  the  house.  Horace  mentions  the  use  of  apple-pips 
in  love  affairs.  A  lover  would  take  a  pip  between  the  finger 
and  thumb  and  shoot  it  upward,  and  if  it  struck  the  ceiling 
hi?  or  her  wish  would  l)e  fulfilled.  This  superstition  survives 
in  Germany,  where  on  New  Year's  night  it  is  customary  to 
shoot  an  apple-seed  from  between  the  fingers  with  an  invocation ; 
and  in  the  direc*tion  of  its  flight  the  sweetheart  may  be  looked 
for.  Apples  also  figure  everywhere  in  tlie  divinations,  on  Hal- 
lowe'en or  All  Saints'  Day  (see  Walsh,  Curiosities  of  Popular 
(^usfoms,  p.  507). 

The  custom  of  throwing  an  apple-peel  over  the  head  to 
determine  the  marital  future  of  the  thrower  is  ancient  and 
widespread.  T4ie  initial  of  the  coming  sweetheart  may  be  do- 
kted  in  the  form  the  rind  assumes  when  it  has  fallen.  If  tlio 
rind  break,  a  life  of  celibacy  is  indicated. 

Within  the  limits  of  its  well-marked  characteristics  no  fruit 
has  been  brought  nearer  to  perfection  than  the  apple.     Spring- 
ing from  a  harsh  and  crabbed  ancestry,  it  now  holds  its  own 
with  the  most  luscious  grapes  and  peaches.     It  is  in  England 
and  Normandy  and  the  United  States  that  the  most  notable 
improvement   in   quality  has  been   effected.       Selection   is  the 
special  cause  of  this  improvement,  for  in  most  other  respects 
the  culture  of  pippin  fruit  was  carried  on  with  great  skill  and 
success  in  several  of  the  Mediterranean  countries  at  least  two 
thousand   years  ago.     The  trick  of  grafting,  for  instance,  is 
mt^ntioned  by  Pliny  as  a  common  practice  long  before  his  time. 
Pliny  knew  twenty-nine  sorts  of  "  apples/'  including  under  this 
t<*rm  the  quince  and  probably  the  citron  family  also.     In  Eng- 
land there   are  some   four   or  five  hundred   distinct  varieties 
^hich  have  been  obtained  bv  clicrishincr  and  even  worshipp'livg 
fhe  fruit  for  centuries.      Whatever   art    the    Romans   had  m 
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improving  the  quality  of  their  fruit,  no  doubt  they  brought  it 
with  them  to  British  shores.  So  well  was  the  indigenous  stock 
nursed  and  developed,  whether  by  Soman  settlers  or  by  monks, 
that  when  St.  Brieuc  and  his  eighty  companions  sought  refuge 
in  Armorica  from  the  ravaging  English,  one  of  the  number 
planted  in  their  new  home  an  orchard  three  miles  long,  which 
preserved  his  name  for  over  pix  centuries,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion, as  some  maintain,  of  the  Normandy  cider  industry.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  apple  was  a  characteristic  fruit  of  Britain; 
and  in  every  a<je,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  clergy  were  its 
ciillivators  in  chief.  They  grew  the  fruit  in  their  gardens, 
j)rayed  for  it  in  their  religious  ceremonies,  sheltered  it  with 
their  laws,  and  named  it  when  pronouncing  the  blessings  of 
God  upon  tlieir  jirinces.  From  them  the  esteem  and  veneration 
would  soon  pass  down  to  the  common  folk,  ready  as  they 
always  were  to  weave  the  teachings  of  the  Church  into  their 
evervday  superstitions  and  language.  The  Latin  chronicles  and 
institutes,  and  tlie  early  English  poems,  contain  many  refer- 
ences to  the  a])ple  and  penr;  whilst  it  is  probable  that  a  drink 
was  made  of  tlie  fermented  juice  lon^  before  Wiclif  and 
Chaucer  employed  the  term  eidor,  or  syder,  to  denote  a  strong 
coarse  brew  of  anv  kind. 

« 

A  little  apologue  (pray  do  not  scent  a  pun),  whicli  went 
tlie  round  of  the  American  press  in  1011,  sums  up  very  neatly 
the  valuable  properties  of  tlie  common  or  garden  apple: 

Do  you  know  what  yoifn?  eating?"  said  the  doctor  to  the  girl 

An  apple,  of  course." 

You  are  eating."  said  the  doctor,  "  alhunien,  sugar,  gum,  malic 
iicid,  gallic  acid,  fibre,  water,  and   phosphorus." 

**  1  ho|)e  tho-^e  things  are  g(M>d.  They  sound  alarming." 
"Nothing  could  he  better.  You  ate,  I  observed,  rather  too  much 
meat  for  dinner.  The  malic  acid  of  apple-^  neutralizes  the  excess  of 
chalky  matter  causiMl  by  t^o  much  meat,  and  thereby  helps  to  keep  you 
young.  Apples  are  good  for  your  complexion;  their  acids  drive  out  the 
noxious  iijatters  which  cau<e  skin  eruption**.  They  are  good  for  your 
brain,  which  those  same  noxious  matters,  if  retained,  render  sluggi»jh. 
^foreover,  the  acids  of  the  apple  diminish  the  acidity  of  the  stomach 
that  comes  with  some  forms  of  indigestion.  The  phosphorus,  of  which 
apples  crintain  a  larger  per  cent,  than  any  other  fruit  or  vegetable, 
renews  the  essential  matter  of  the  brain  and  spinal  column.  Oh.  the 
ancients  were  not  wrong  when  they  esteemed  the  apjde  the  food  of  the 
gods — the  magic  renewer  of  youth  to  which  the  gods  resorted  when  thev 
felt  themselves  growing  old  and  feeble,  T  think  1*11  have  an  apple,^* 
concluded  the  doctor. 

Apple  Kings.     The  title  of  *'  apple  king  of  the  world  "  was 

bestowed  upon   Frederick  ^Villllouse,  of  Kansas,  who  died  in 

January,  1011,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.     He  owned,  planted, 

and  superintended  the  largest  and  most  \)xofttabW  «L\\\\le  orchard 


it 

n 
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in  the  world,  comprising  at  the  time  of  his  death  IGOO  acres 
in  Leavenworth,  Osage,  and  Miami  Counties.  His  first  croj), 
gathered  in  tlie  fall  of  1880,  was  1500  bushels  from  537  acres. 
Ten  3ears  later  his  orchards  made  their  greatest  yield,  79,710 
bushels,  aside  from  "culls/'  It  required  200  cars  to  ship  the 
crop  to  Eastern  markets. 

More  than  any  other  man  m  this  country  he  taught  and 

proved  that  apples  could  be  grown  with  profit.     He  had  faith 

in  the  American  apple,  but  he  considered  that  its  development 

mjuired  study.    "  He  knew  not  only  all  tluit  was  known  about 

tlie  culture  of  the  fruit  and  the  pests  that  infest  orchards,  hut 

al:io   all    about   the   preservation,   care,   and   m.arketing  of  his 

pTfMlucts.     If  some  of  his  best  cider  was  '  treated  *  by  men  to 

whom  it  had  been  sold  and  afterward  turned'  out  as  champagne, 

k*  as  a  good  prohibitionist  in  prohibitionist  Kansas  was  not  to 

l>e  blamed.'* — New  York  Sun,  January  14,  1911,  editorial  page. 

Another  pomologist  who  gained  the  title  of  *^ apple  king" 

was  E.  L.  Stewart,  president  (1911)  of  the  Washington  State 

Horticultural  Society.     "He  got  a  yearly  net  return  of  $725 

an  acre  from  a  six-acre  orchard,  and  for  five  years  the  same 

orchard  has  paid  him  an  annual  net  interest  of  10  per  cent,  on 

a  vahiaiion  of  $4000  an  acre. 

"  B.  B.  Ilolcomb  sold  $180fi  worth  of  apples  from  one  acre 
in  the  Wenatchee  Valley,  and  the  same  year  the  peaches,  apples, 
and  pears  from  the  Richey  and  Gilbert  thirteen-acre  orchard  at 
Xorth  Yakima  sold  for  $15,192,  or  $11(58  an  acre.  From  one 
acre  of  apples  in  the  Wenatchee  Valley  A.  V.  Huff  one  season 
N.l«l  2200  boxes  which  at  $1.50  a  box  netted  him  $2000,  and 
riiiirles  B.  Beed  the  same  year  got  a  net  return  from  his  pear 
on-hard  of  $1700  an  acre,  while  0.  C.  Haggart,  who  lives  near 
Sj)okane,  one  year  sold  $3G0  worth  of  strawberries  and  p'ants 
from  one-third  of  an  acre." — Netv  York  Sun,  July  14,  1911. 

A  few  interesting  statistics  about  apple-raising  were  given 
to  a  reporter  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  by  Mr.  Moore, 
a  former  governor  of  Washington  State,  in  August,  1911. 

"  The  farmers  who  raise  apples,"  said  ^tr.  Moore,  "  are 
making  money,  of  course,  but  it  might  amaze  you  to  know,  wlien 
mi  pay  five  or  eight  cents  for  a  single  apple,  that  our  home 
•^nhard  man  sold  it  for  about  one  cent.  I  paid  fifteen  cents 
for  my  apple  at  breakfast  this  morning. 

"  i  do  not  know  how  many  people  handled  it  before  it  got 
to  the  hotel,  but  the  farmer  at  home  got  a  mighty  small  part 
of  the  price  I  paid.  With  the  small  price  paid  to  the  producer 
of  apples,  it  is  amazing  how  much  n  <m{\V  orchard  wiU  \)x\xi% 
in.    I  know  o  school-teacher  who  bought  ten  acres  oi  aip^W 
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treesy  and  out  of  the  profits  from  ten  acres  he  was  enabled  to 
buy  one  hundred  acres.  Now  he  has  just  sold  that  ordiard  for 
$150,000." 

Apple,  Mike.  In  Connecticut  there  grows  a  peculiar  fruit 
called  the  '^  Mike  apple."  It  has  a  fair  skin  and  an  excelleiit 
flavor.  Each  individual  apple  exhibits  somewhere  in  its  pulp  i 
red  speck,  like  a  tinge  of  fresh  blood.  And  thereby  hangs  t 
strange  tale. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  a  farmer  called  Hicah  Bood  lived 
upon  the  outlands  of  Norwich,  Conn.  He  was  full  of  youthful 
zeal  and  ambition.  Suddenly  his  habits  changed.  He  grew 
idle,  restless,  and  intemperate.  He  neglected  his  cattle;  he 
shunned  his  neighbors.  Some  attributed  the  change  to  witdi- 
craft ;  others  hinted  at  insanity.  Next  spring,  when  the  orchardi 
burst  into  blossom,  a  strange  phenomenon  was  noticed  in  Bood'i 
orchard.  On  one  apple-tree  the  flowers  had  changed  from  white 
to  red.  August  came,  and  the  red  blossoms  developed  into 
fruit.  When  the  large  yellow  apples  fell  from  the  branches, 
each  was  found  to  contain  a  well-defined  globule,  known  there- 
after as  "the  drop  of  blood."  Conjecture  developed  into  sus- 
picion and  it  was  recalled  that  during  the  previous  autumn  a 
forcif;:n  ])e(l(llor  had  passed  through  Norwich,  had  spent  the 
night  at  Micah  Rood's,  and  had  never  been  seen  again.  Some 
one  suggested  that  the  young  farmer  had  murdered  him  foi 
his  money  and  buried  the  body  under  the  apple-tree.  Bui 
though  search  was  made  the  corpus  dcJkti  was  never  found 
Micah  died  a  mental  and  physical  wreck  in  1728. 

Apple-trees.  What  may  be  the  oldest  of  all  the  apple 
trees  in  America  that  can  be  traced  directly  back  to  an  Englisl 
ancestrv  still  stands  in  front  of  the  chief  commissarv-^s  office  ii 
Vancouver,  Washington.  The  story  engraved  on  a  tablet  ii 
the  enclosure  built  around  this  relic  from  the  past  runs  a 
follows : 

"At  a  lunch  party  in  London  about  1825,  given  in  honor  of  som 
youn^  gentlemen  who  were  about  to  embark  for  Fort  Vancouver  in  th 
employ  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  seeds  of  the  fruit  eaten  wer 
slyly  slipped  by  some  young  ladies  into  the  waisteoat  pockets  of  th 
youn^T  men,  and  upon  tlieir  arrival  at  their  destination  the  younji^  me 
in  overhaulinp  their  wardrolies  discovered  the  seeds  and  gave  them  t 
Bruce,  the  gardener  at  the  fort." 

Originally  there  were  three  trees  which  grew  from  these  seeds,  bi] 
the  two  others  have  disappeared. 

The  Vandiver  applo-tree  out  in  Missouri  is  l)elieved  b 
Westerners  to  be  the  largoFt  in  America.  The  St  Josep 
Observer  gives  this  account  of  how  it  was  measured  in  Jub 
1911: 


Ir^.^  In  <|i.c.,iss  tiTiii-.     Ti i-iii.il  inv  Im*  disi|Pi"'ur-.I. 

l!i[l..in  tlii.'rtriiHv,.r^;in<.r  ili^' >nnriM!.r.  i'<A..u.-\  ili^.-i-.' 
me-!,  U.  a.  A.,  pUiiU'd  a  youii;;  a|»i)li'-tr».'e  on  the  exaut 
■  here  the  great  Southerner  capitulated.  The  battle-field 
into  possession  of  Colonel  Armes  in  1891. 
tricot.  Originally  apricock, — from  the  Latin  proecoquua 
ecox.  which  was  eornipfed  into  the  Low  Greek  praikakion, 
'  ripe," — this  word  ia  derived  from  the  same  root  as  the 
ive  "precocious."  In  its  original  habitat,  in  Armenia, 
irieot  flowers  very  early,  and  hence  may  rightly  be  called 
ions.  The  Greek  word  was  corrupted  into  the  Spanish 
vque,  and  that  into  the  French  abricol,  whence  it  passed 
tnntilated  into  the  English  language.  A  freak  of  amateur 
logy  would  derive  "apricot"   from  the  Latin  in  aprico 

(cooked  in  April),  which  has  at  least  a  humorous  claim 
lot  ice. 
e  English  Notes  and  Queries  in  1850  published  the  fol- 

conunuDication  concerning  a  gigantic  apricot  tree  in  the 
I  of  John  Edwards  Langton,  Esq.,  of  ^laidenhead  Berks, 

the  writer  holds  to  be  the  largest  tree  of  its  sort  in 
id: 

!■  a  atAndard  tree;  and  the  trunk  at  one  foot  from  tlie  ground 
n  4  feet  11  inches  in  circumference;  at  five  feet  from  the  iiround 

the  branchn  spring  forth)  the  circumference  is  4  feet  8  inches. 
Four  huge  limbs,  two  of  which  measure  rrapectivelj  44  and  33 '^ 
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bad  bowstrings.  Bows,  bowetringB,  and  nrrowe  are  now  mknowD 
amoDg  the  yeomanry  who,  during  the  fourteenth  asd  fifteenth 
centuriei^,  supplied  the  archers  that  fought  at  Creasy,  FoKticn, 
and  Agincourt,  and  who  do  most  of  the  fighting  for  the  British 
realm.  Strength  of  pull  is  not  now,  as  then,  the  sine  9«a  nofi  of 
success  on  the  battle-field.  It  is  left  to  amateurs  to  anstain, 
not  as  a  calling,  but  as  a  recreation,  the  reputation  of  English 
archery,  hd<I  the  responsibility  is  lightened  hy  little  sympatbetie 
encouragement  from  the  public.  The  bow,  from  being  t!ie 
favorite  weapon  in  war  ana  peace,  has  yielded  in  popalanty  to 
the  rifle  and  t)ie  golf-stick.  It  is  altogether  ignored  in  the 
public  schools,  and  when  taken  up  by  grown  men  is  often  onlv 
a  last  resort.  Archery  has  lost  ground.  Once  it  was  the  ruling 
pasttion  of  Englishmen  from  prince  to  peasant,  and  country 
gentlemen  carried  their  bows,  as  they  now  carry  their  guns,  in 
search  of  <Icor  nnd  pheasant.  But  in  these  times  neither  prince 
nor  poasflnt  knows  the  sight  of  the  bow,  London  itself  is 
hard'y  consciouB  that  the  headquarters  of  archery  in  England 
is  in  its  very  midst. 

The  prizes  for  art-hery  in  the  olden  days  appear  to  have 
been  various.  We  often  hear  of  a  complete  suit  of  forest  green, 
a  deer,  or  a  butt  of  wine.  When  the  latter  was  the  prize,  the 
butt  was  commonly  set  up  for  a  mark,  and  it  was  gained  by 
him  who  cleft  the  bung.  A  round-headed  arrow,  called  a  bolt, 
was  used  for  this  purpose.  The  sign  of  a  well-known  inn  in 
London,  the  Bolt  in  Tun,  refers  to  this  custom;  and,  as  inns 
are  remarkable  for  retaining  their  original  signs,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  its  first  owner  had  gained  a  butt  of  wine  by  his 
skill  in  archery. 

Although  the  more  robust  of  the  old  English  yeomanry,  witli 
a  Spanish  yew  l«>w,  could  give  to  the  flight  of  their  lighter 
shafts  a  raiifTC  of  twenty  score,  tlic  ordinary  distance  at  which 
they  succeeded  in  wounding  or  killing  man  and  horse  was  twelve 
score,  or  240,  yards.  By  the  statute  33  Henry  VIII,  no  youth 
having  attained  his  full  vigor  was  permitted,  under  a  con- 
siderable fine,  to  practice  at  any  shorter  marks.  Some  very 
noticeable  instances  of  success  at  this  distance  occur  in  the  older 
chronicles.  Drayton  'r^troduces  s  gray-haired  veteran  endeavor- 
ing to  incite  the  youth  of  his  day  to  join  an  expedition,  destined 
for  Franco,  which  resulted  in  victory  at  Agincourt,  hy  quoting 
the  feats  of  archery  traditionally  handed  down  by  those  who 
drew  a  good  bow  at  Cressy. 

"  AnJ,  boy,"  quoth  he,  "  1'vp  heard  my  grandBire  say, 
That  once  he  Jid  an  Kn^lieli  arclu-r  )^ 
Who.  tthooting  at  a  French,  twelve  seore  away, 
Quite  through  the  body,  naikd  Mm  t,Q  &  Vn«'* 
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Xea<le,  a  famous  archer  under  Charles  I,  puts  the  ordinary 
range  of  the  l)ow  at  from  320  to  400  yards.  Carew  states  that 
the  Cornish  archers  shot  with  ease  480  yards.  There  are  accounts 
of  the  .shaft  being  sent  the  distance  of  half  a  mi'e  by  some  of 
the  strong-armed  bowmen  of  olden  time. 

None  of  the  latter  figures  are  historical.  The  longest  shot 
authentically  recorded  in  England  is  that  of  a  secretary  of  the 
Turkish  embass}',  who  in  1794  shot  an  arrow  463  yards  with 
the  wind,  and  415  against  it,  in  the  presence  of  several  mem- 
liers  of  the  Toxopholite  Society,  who  measured  the  distance  and 
preserveil  the  arrow. 

The  English  record  for  recent  times  is  that  made  in  1905, 
on  the  links  at  Le  Touquet,  by  Sir  Ralph  Payne  Gallwey. 
Shooting  with  a  Turkish  bow  he  covered  a  distance  of  367 
vards  with  his  best  arrow. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  for  at  least  two  centuries 
after  the  invention  of  gunpowder  and  the  gradual  improvement 
in  the  construction  of  firearms  coexistent  with  it,  the  bow  should 
continue  to  hold  its  own  as  a  valuable  arm  of  the  service. 
Bows  were  found  on  board  that  redoubtable  man-of-war,  the 
Manj  Rose,  sunk  in  an  action  with  the  French  squadron  at 
Spithead  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII;  and  one  or  two 
'if  those  very  rare  specimens  of  old  English  missile  weapons, 
fmind  in  the  vessel's  arm-chest  by  the  divers  employed  to  re- 
move her  timbers  and  those  of  the  Boyal  George,  are  now 
preserved  among  the  curiosities  of  the  Tower  and  of  the  United 
Service  Museum. 

\Vlien  Clerkenwell  Church  was  being  rebuilt  (1791),  con- 
temporary archers  manifested  their  respect  for  Sir  William 
Wo(k1,  an  old  marshal  of  the  Finsbury  Archers,  by  expending 
a  c-onsiderable  sum  in  the  re-embellishment  and  removal  of 
his  monument  from  the  outside  of  the  old  to  the  interior  of 
the  new  building ;  and  the  epitaph  still  survives  to  tell  us — 

Sir  William  Wood  lies  very  near  this  stone, 
In  's  time,  in  archery  excelled  by  none. 
Few  were  his  equals,  and  this  noble  art 
Has  suffered  now  in  its  most  tender  part; 
Long  did  he  live  the  honour  of  the  bow, 
And  his  great  age  to  that  alone  did  owe. 

Queen  Catherine,  consort  to  Charles  II,  presented  him  with 
a  large  and  splendid  silver  badge,  now  in  possession  of  the 
Royal  ToxophiMtes,  Regent's  Park.  The  tradition  is,  that  the 
kiniT.  at  a  grand  parade  of  bowmen  in  16G9,  seeing  an  axTOvr 
r^markablv  well  siimer),  inquired  who  the  archer  was,  OtvQi 
immefliateJf  knighted  Jiim, 
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Archery  as  a  modem  social  pastime  was  revived  in  the 
later  eighteenth  century  by  Thomas  Waring^  "the  father  of 
modern  archery/'  His  doctor  sometime  in  1777  had  recom- 
mended him  to  try  the  bow  as  a  means  of  expanding  a  con- 
tracted chest.  Sir  Ashton  Lever  invited  him  to  pitch  his 
target  in  the  gardens  of  Leicester  House.  In  a  very  little  time 
Mr.  Waring's  example  was  followed  by  others,  Sir  Ashton  Lever 
himself  among  the  number^  and  in  1780  a  Boyal  Tozophilite 
Society  was  formed  under  the  patronage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
afterwards  George  IV.  There  is  a  well-known  picture  of 
His  Royal  Highness  in  the  costume  of  captain-general  of  the 
Boyal  Kent  Archers,  a  society  which  sprang  into  existence  a 
little  afterward.  Before  Mr.  Waring^s  time  there  were  only 
four  archery  societies,  all  of  them  in  the  north  of  England,  and 
all  organizations  having  an  historical  and  antiquarian  rather 
than  a  practical  interest.  In  less  than  a  decade  arter  the  found- 
ing of  the  Boyal  Toxophilites  of  Leicester  House,  upward  of 
fifty  associations  formed  after  the  same  model  sprang  up  in 
different  parts  of  England.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century 
these  figures  were  nearly  doubled.  Two  societies  should  be 
named  as  presenting  a  connecting  link  between  ancient  and 
modern  bowmanship, — the  Hoyal  Edinburgh  Bowmen  and  the 
Richmond  (Yorkshire)  Archers.  The  former  of  these  lay 
claim  by  royal  charter  to  the  curious  privilege  of  acting  as  the 
body-guard  of  the  reigning  sovereign  whenever  he  or  she 
approaches  within  five  miles  of  their  metropolis.  When  George 
visited  Scotland,  this  privilege  was  asked  for  and  was  granted. 
For  more  than  two  centuries,  without  the  omission  of  a  single 
year,  the  Edinburgh  Bowmen  have  held  a  toxophilite  com- 
petition for  the  silver  arrow.  The  principle  on  which  the 
managers  of  this  meeting  have  gone,  has  been  to  select  a  part 
of  England  in  which  a  taste  for  archery  existed,  and  to  choose 
a  particular  town — first,  with  an  eye  to  its  accommodation; 
secondly,  with  an  cvo  to  the  opportunity  offered  to  it  of  matur- 
ing and  fostering  local  efforts.  The  society,  we  are  also  told, 
"helps  to  establish  a  kind  of  brotherhood  among  associations, 
some  of  whom,  being  in  the  remotest  corners  of  the  country, 
would  scarcely  otherwise  be  heard  of  out  of  their  own  respective 
districts."  In  other  cases,  again,  where  a  society  may  be 
languishing  and  it  is  desirable  to  impart  to  it  an  impetus,  the 
assembly  of  renowned  bowmen  and  bowwomen  has  the  effect  of 
endowing  it  with  fresh  life  and  vigor. 

Since  the  Grand  Archery  Meetings  commenced  in  1844,  the 
highest  score  was  made  by  IT.  A.  Ford.     This  gentleman,  who 
was  champion  of  England  from  1850  to  l^C^O,  m^iTV^ftL  Va.  Y^^T 
*t  Cheltenham  the  total  of  one  thousand  two  \\wTv3LTeSL  ^tv^  ^Vcj- 
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one.  Previously,  in  1854,  he  had  made  one  thousand  and  forty- 
fire  at  Shrewsbury;  and  subsequently,  in  1858,  he  made  one 
thousand  and  seventy-six  at  Exeter. 

A  very  remarkable  case  of  the  survival  in  modern  America 
of  tlie  ancient  English  bow  and  arrow  was  discovered  in  1878 
bv  Professor  Nathaniel  S.  Shaler,  of  Harvard,  on  the  borders 
of  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  There,  in  a  secluded  valley,  he  found 
men  hunting  squirrels  and  rabbits  with  the  old  English  short 
bow.  These  were  not  the  contrivance  of  boys  or  of  to-day,  but 
were  made  and  strung  and  the  arrows  fitted  in  the  ancient 
manner.  The  men,  some  of  them  old,  were  admirably  skilled 
in  their  use ;  they  assured  him  that,  like  their  forefathers  before 
them,  they  had  ever  used  the  bow  and  arrows  for  small  game, 
referring  the  costly  ammunition  of  the  rifle  for  deer  and  bear. 
Tliousands  of  these  Kentuckv  families  remain  immovable  in 
the  original  settled  areas,  and  through  endless  intermarriage  are 
keeping  fresh  not  only  the  clan  instinct  with  its  primitive  and 
fierce  attributes,  but  something  of  the  usetudes  and  speech  of 
Elizabethan  England,  the  progenitrix  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  over- 
seas. 

Argan.  Among  the  most  remarkable  trees  of  the  world  is 
tfie  argan,  which  abounds  in  Southern  Morocco  but  is  seldom 
><*n  elsewhere.  A  "forest"  of  argans  has  a  curious  scattered 
appearance,  because  the  trees  grow  singly  and  far  apart.  They 
are  very  leafy,  but  seldom  exceed  twenty  feet  in  height.  The 
branches  put  out  horizontally,  and  begin  a  yard  above  the 
ground.  Sheep,  cattle,  and  camels  feed  on  the  leaves,  and* 
goats  will  stand  on  their  hind  legs  to  reach  them,  but  horses 
and  mules  refuse  to  touch  them.  The  wood  is  very  hard,  and 
ntremely  useful  to  the  natives,  who  make  charcoal  from  it. 
The  fruit,  resembling  a  large  olive,  is  used  to  feed  cattle  and 
to  manufacture  a  valuable  oil.  It  also  furnishes  the  principal 
sustenance  of  many  of  the  poorer  natives. 

Argand  Lamp.  Argand,  a  poor  Swiss,  invented  a  lamp 
with  a  wick  fitted  into  a  hollow  cylinder  up  which  a  current 
of  air  was  allowed  to  pass,  thus  giving  a  supply  of  oxygen  to 
the  interior  as  well  as  to  the  exterior  of  the  circular  frame. 

At  first  Argand  used  the  lamp  without  any  chimney.  One 
day  he  was  busy  in  his  workroom  and  sitting  before  the  burn- 
ing lamp.  His  little  brother  was  amusing  himself  by  placing  a 
bottomless  oil  flask  over  different  articles.  Presently  he  placed 
it  upon  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  which  instantly  shot  up  the  long, 
circular  neck  of  the  flask  with  increased  brilliancy.  It  did  more, 
for  it  flashed  into  Argand's  miDd  the  idea  of  the  \ami^ 
chimnej,  hj  which  his  invention  was  pcrtected, 
Arkatisas  or  Arkansaw?    Two  pron  unciations  of  the  uam^ 
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of  this  State  are  in  common  use — Ar-iban-sas  and  ArkanMV. 
History,  philoloK}',  and  even  legislative  enactment  have  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  last  form,  and  it  is  now  universal  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  State.  Outsiders,  and  especially  New 
Englandcrs,  usually  prefer  to  pronounce  the  word  as  it  is 
spelled.  They  forget  that  it  is  an  attempt  upon  the  part  of 
the  first  French  missionaries  of  Marquette  s  time  to  reproduce 
phonetically  in  French  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Indians.  No 
Frenchman  would  ever  pronounce  the  combination  of  letter? 
in  the  manner  favored  by  the  New  Englanders.  The  final  8  was 
and  is  silent,  and  the  a  has  the  nasal  aw,  so  common  in  many 
Frenchmen's  speech.  As  for  the  old  comparativists,  who,  re- 
gardless of  the  inconsistency  of  English  spelling,  alwaya  in- 
quire, "  if  Arkansas  is  Arkan^tc,  why  is  not  Kansas,  KsJitaw,*' 
they  may  be  glad  to  learn  that  Kansias  was  Kansaw,  and  early 
Anglo-American  travellers  so  pronounced  it,  and  even  attempted 
to  spell  it  phoneticaMy  in  English,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  report 
of  Lieutenant  Ix)ng's  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  1819- 
1821,  where  the  word  is  spelled  Konza — the  nearest  combina- 
tion of  English  letters  that  can  approach  the  true  French  sound. 

In  Arkansas,  however,  in  the  earlv  davs  of  statehood  there 
was  uncertainty  as  to  the  pronunciation. 

From  1844  to  1848  Arkansas  was  represented  in  the  United 
States  Senate  bv  Chester  Ashlev  and  Ambrose  Sevier.  Ashlev, 
a  New  Eiiglander  by  birth,  always  said  Ar-kan'-sas.  Sevier, 
a  native  of  Tennessee  and  a  grandson  of  Col.  John  Sevier, 
the  hero  of  King's  ^lountain  and  the  governor  of  the  former 
State  of  Franklin,  remained  true  to  the  Southern  tradition  and 
always  spoke  of  his  adopted  State  as  Arkansaw'.  At  that 
time  George  M.  Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  vice-president. 
Courteous  gentleman  as  he  was,  Dallas  always  recognized  this 
difference.  In  alluding  to  or  addressing  Mr.  Ashley  he  always 
said  "  the  senator  from  Arkan-sas,"  while  Mr.  Sevier  always 
was  "the  gentleman  from  Ar-kan-saw." 

Finally,  to  settle  the  question,  the  General  Asseml)ly  of  the 
State  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  subject.  The 
committee  decided  upon  Ar-kan-saw'.  Thereupon  the  Assembly 
unanimously  adopted  the  following  concurrent  resolution: 

Concurrent  resolution  declaring  the  proper  pronunciation   of  the  name 

of  the  Htate  of  Arkansas, 

Preamble:  Wherefts,  Confufiion  of  praotico  has  arisen  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  name  of  our  tS^ate.  and  it  is  deemed  important  that 
the  true  pronunciation  should  Ixe  dotonriined  for  use  in  oral  odicial 
proceedings;  and 

Whereas,  The  matter  has  been  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  State 
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Historical  Society  and  the  Eclectic  Society  of  Little  Rock,  wliich  have 
agreed  ufK>n  the  correct  pronunciation,  as  derived  from  history  and  the 
early  usage  of  the  American  immigrantn;  be  it  therefore 

R€9olv€d,  By  both  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly,  that  the  only 
true  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  the  State,  in  the  opinion  of  this  body, 
U  that  received  by  the  French  from  the  native  Indians,  and  committed 
to  writing  in  the  French  word  representing  the  sound,  and  that  it 
should  be  pronounced  in  three  syllables,  with  the  final  "  s  "  silent,  the 
^a"  in  each  syllable  with  the  Italian  sound,  and  the  accent  on  the 
first  and  last  syllables,  being  the  pronunciation  formerly,  universally 
and  now  still  most  commonly  used,  and  that  the  pronunciation  with  the 
accent  on  the  second  syllable  with  the  sound  of  "  a  "  in  man  and  the 
ioundin«f  of  the  terminal  '^s"  is  an  innovation  to  be  discouraged. 
March,  1881. 

The  word  *' Arkansas^*  has  no  apparent  connection  with 
either  the  Comanche  or  Apache  jargons,  but  it  has  a  strong 
stroctural  affinity  with  the  language  of  the  people  who  dwelt 
in  that  region  prior  to  the  Spanish  conquest.  Both  orthog- 
raphy and  pronunciation  doubtless  have  been  modified  by  the 
Creole  element,  but  the  similar  forms  and  their  pronunciation 
are  sufficiently  well  preserved  to  indicate  a  custom  which  we 
might  well  consider  good  authority.  For  instance,  we  find 
Arkansas,  Tensas,  Aransas,  and  Kansas.  In  the  first  three  the 
pronunciation  is  uniform;  the  final  syllable  is  pronounced  with 
?ilent  8  and  Italian  a,  frequently  broadened  to  aw.  In  the  case 
of  Kansas  the  intrusion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  element  has  made 
short  work  of  French  vowels,  and  Kansii  is  now  rarely  heard. 

Artichoke,  Jerusalem.  The  name  of  this  esculent  is  one 
of  the  wonders  of  popular  misapprehension.  It  is  not  an 
artichoke  and  it  has  no  connection  with  Jerusalem.  It  was 
first  cultivated  in  Italy  (in  the  Famcse  Garden  at  Eome,  to 
t)e  specific),  and  the  Italians  gave  it  the  name  of  Girasole 
nrticiorco,  or  "  sunflower  artichoke."  Girare  means  "  to  turn  " 
and  sole  is  the  sun.  A  current  superstition,  supported  by  Ovid's 
[n>^tic*al  fable  of  Apollo  and  the  nymph  Clytie,  declares  that  the 
turn-sole  or  sunflower  (q.v.)  always  turns  its  flowers  towards 
the  sun.  Science  classifies  the  plant — under  the  name  of 
Helianihiis  tuherosus — in  the  same  family  as  the  common  sun- 
flower  (HeHanihiis  annuns),  which  it  resembles  in  stem,  leaves, 
an<l  flowers,  though  the  latter,  except  in  a  favorable  season,  are 
inferior  in  size  and  color  to  those  of  the  common  sunflower. 

Authorities  are  divided  as  to  whether  it  is  a  native  of 
North  or  South  America.  Alphonse  de  Candolle,  in  his 
"Oricrin  of  Cultivated  Plants,"  p.  43,  says  it  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  and  was  brought  to  France  in  1603  by 
Tiej^carbot  and  sold  as  Topinambavx,  the  present  name  W\x\g 
T^lnambcwr.    Littrd  gives  Topinambour  as  the  original  name, 
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being  thai  of  a  ])cop1e  of  Brazil^  whence  the  plant  was  trans- 
planted. Candolle  says  there  is  no  such  plant  in  Brazil.  The 
word  '*  Topinambour '*  is  probably  a  French  imitation  of  the 
Indian  name  for  the  plant,  and  is  now  derisively  applied  to 
gross,  savage,  or  ignorant  people. 

One  authority  says  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  was  introduced 
into  England  in  1G17  by  a  Frenchman  from  Canada,  where  it 
was  already  known.  Parkinson  speaks  of  ^^  Battatas  de  Canada, 
or  Hierusalcni  Artichokes.'*  Before  this  date,  however,  it  had 
been  brought  to  England  from  Italy  or  Spain  as  a  delicacy.  We 
read  of  it  in  Moffat's  "  Memoirs  '*  as  a  dainty  "  sometimes  only 
in  the  Isle  of  Sicily/'  selling  for  a  crown  apiece;  and  con- 
sidered a  fit  gift  for  a  king.  In  the  expenditure  account  or 
Henry  VllFs  privy  purse,  is  an  entry  of  3«  4d,  paid  to  the 
servant  of  the  ^Master  Treasurer  as  a  reward  for  bringing  to  the 
king  a  present  of  artichokes. 

Lord  Bacon,  in  his  "Essay  on  Plantations'*  (1625)  says: 
*'  See  what  esculent  things  will  grow  speedily  within  the  year,** 
and  instances  the  **  Artichock  of  Jerusalem."  "  Artichokks  "  or 
"Archecokks"  are  mentioned  in  Tenner's  "Via  Recta,*'  1620, 
and  very  frequently  in  the  literature  of  the  ITth  century,  but 
rarely  after  the  more  nutritious  potato  superseded  it  in  popu- 
larity. The  artichoke  tubers  used  to  be  called  "  Jerusalem 
potatoes,*'  and  a  soup  made  from  them  was  called  "  Palestine 
Soup,"  thus  extending  their  erroneous  designation.  Peacock 
gays — in  "  Gryll  Grange/'  ch.  1 — "  From  this  girasole  we  have 
made  Jerusalem,  and  from  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  we  make 
Palestine  soup." 

Artillery  Company,  The  Ancient  and  Honorable.  London 
and  Boston  alike  boast  of  a  civic  militia  troop  bearing  this 
title,  the  latter  being  the  legitimate  transatlantic  offspring  of 
the  former. 

Bear  in  mind  that  artillery  in  its  original  sense  meant  the 
cross-bow  and  the  long-bow.  It  was  this  sort  of  artillery  that 
was  used,  in  practice  on  Finsbury  Field,  by  those  citizen  war- 
riors of  ancient  Jjondon  who  in  August,  1537,  banded  themselves 
together  as  the  "Fraternity"  or  "Guild"  of  St.  George. 
Members  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  wearing  embroidered  silk, 
velvet,  satin,  or  damask  gowns  or  jackets,  of  any  color  except 
purple  and  scarlet.  Tliey  were  also  exempt  from  penaHies  for 
death  or  injury  to  any  man  interposing  between  them  and  their 
mark,  provided  only  that  before  shooting  thev  had  uttered  the 
word  "  fast." 

How  this  fraternity  gradually  merged  into  the  Artillery 
Company  is  left  in  some  uncertainty  bj  historians.    Not  till 
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10  does  the  inquirer  feel  his  feet  on  solid  ground.  In  that 
ar  the  Company's  "  Great  Vellum  Book  ^'  began  to  be  kept, 
d  two  3'ears  later  the  Privy  Council  gave  permission  for  a 
Jy  of  citizens,  not  exceeding  in  number  250,  to  go  through  a 
rular  course  of  drill.  Their  first  captain  was  Edward  Panton, 
lose  claims  to  a  kind  of  patent  right  in  the  chieftainship  of 
?  bo<ly  involved  it  in  a  long  quarrel.  By  the  time  that 
arrel  was  settled,  the  company,  which  had  obtained  from  the 
ivy  Council  the  right  to  increase  its  numbers  to  500  men, 
d  become  fairly  establi.slied.  In  1G41  the  city  granted  it  the 
Bsent  exercise  ground  in  Bunhill  Fields.  Its  original  place 
exercise  had  been  the  Artillery  Garden  in  Moorfields,  known 
o  as  the  Teazel  Ground,  which,  whatever  its  fruitfulness  in 
Lstles,  could  scarcely  have  been  very  savory.  Tlie  soil  being 
irshy,  and  the  southern  part  requiring  to  be  raised,  **  upwards 
a  thousand  cartloads  of  bones  from  St.  Paul's  charnel-house 
re  removed  there,  and  this  deposit  was  afterwards  covered 
ih  dirt  from  the  street.^' 

Captain  G.  A.  Raikes,  the  most  recent  historian  of  the  com- 
nv,  Iwasted  that  it  is  "the  on^y  military  body  over  which 
irliament  has  no  control."  Governed  under  numerous  roval 
irrants,  the  Crown  appoints  its  chief.  For  some  time  the 
nifiany  had  claimed  the  right  of  electing  absolutely  its  own 
r»tain-^eneral.  The  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  endeavored  to 
iuce  this  right  to  a  privilege  of  presenting  two  or  three 
ndidates  for  the  ofTice  to  the  lord  mavor  and  aldermen,  who 
mid  choose  one  from  among  them.  The  Privy  Council,  to 
mm  the  matter  was  referred  for  decision,  compromised  the 
spute  l>etween  the  corporation  and  the  company  by  awarding 
e  appointment  of  president  to  the  former  and  of  the  inferior 
iccrs  to  the  latter;  but  it  took  the  opportunity  to  c^aim  the 
mination  to  the  post  of  captain-general  for  the  sovereign. 
le  intention  probably  was  to  infuse  a  royalist  element  into 
e  c<nnpany ;  and  the  enrolment  of  the  young  Prince  of  Wales, 
e  Count  Palatine,  and  the  Duke  of  York  was  meant  as  a  step 
that  direction.  But  the  city  was  not  good  recruiting-ground 
r  royal  ism,  and  from  April,  1G44,  to  January,  1G57,  the 
•ction  of  meml)ers  was  entirely  suspended.  The  company  ap- 
ars  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  great  events  of  which  the 
ity  of  I^ndon  was  the  centre.  There  is  ground  for  belief 
lat  the  reason  why  the  company  does  not  appear  as  such  in  the 
ul  wars  is  that,  had  it  been  possible  for  a  body  of  London 
tizens  to  defy  its  surround  in sfs.  the  Artillery  Company  misrht 
ave  chosen  to  besiege  Puritnn  rrloiicofiter  instead  of  reViovlwg 
t.    An  earJj  historian  of  the  company,  Anthony  llighmote, 
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declares  in  so  many  words  that  the  company,  before  the 
of  the  civil  war,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  cBvalierc.     Olhcr 
Cromwell  during  his  prot^torate  revived  the  company,  and 
dutifully  attended  hJB  funeral  with  all  such  panoply  of 
as  coiild   he  represented  by  cypress  and  black  baize.     Bn 
hastened  to   purge   away   its  obligatory  republicanism  on 
Ketitoration  by  electing  the  Duke  of  York  as  its  commandM 
chief,  and  inviting  General  Monk  to  a  eolemn  exercise  in 
presence  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen. 

The  Great  Plague  which  devastated  London  In  l(!G3-lfifiS 
suspended  musters  and  exercises,  and  the  company  had  much 
trouble  in  Bsving  their  ground  from  being  made  the  site  of  a 
plague  pit.  Attending  feasts  and  escorting  the  lord  mayor  on 
liis  return  from  the  annual  pilgrimage  to  Westminster  appear 
to  have  been  the  principal  functions  of  what  civic  records 
describe  as  "the  military  glory  of  this  nation."  But  the 
London  artillerymen  were  docil«  and  loyal.  When  their  captain- 
general,  the  Duke  of  York,  declared  his  displeasure  that  they 
should  have  elected  as  leader  a  i>erson  like  Sir  Thomas  Player, 
who  "Iuh!  l.rli.-nv.]  liiin-rir  M^  ilmt  iir,  liomvt  iiinn  might  to 
c'oiiiii.'iiiHi,-r  lij)ii;'  iin  ium(v  i-  hi'iini  ■  ■  T  Sir  'I'lmtiins  Player's 
probably  Protestant  leadership.  The  citizens  generally  con- 
sidered the  duke's  presence  at  court  a  menace  to  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  hissed  and  hooted  him  in  the  Poultry  to  the  cry 
of  "  No  pope! "  but  the  Artillery  Company  entertained  him  at 
a  splendid  banquet.  On  James's  accession,  it  burst  into  a 
flame  of  loyal  devotion.  It  was,  however,  a  king  that  the  com- 
pany loved,  not  a  James  or  a  Charles  in  particular.  William 
follows  James,  and  the  Ixindon  ortillenmen  acclaim  William 
as  their  captain-general.  If  death  robs  them  of  a  William,  they 
are  equally  content  with  a  Oeorgo  of  Denmark.  When  George 
of  Hanover  succeeds  to  George  of  Denmark's  wife,  the  Artillery 
Company,  which  had  assumed  the  title  of  "Honourable"  in 
1685,  is  as  clear  that  it  had  always  abhorred  Pretenders  as  at 
James's  accession  it  had  been  clear  that  i(  had  always  detested 
the  "anti-monarchical"  doctrine  nf  the  right  of  subjects  to 
make  religion  a  ground  for  deposing  a  king. 

The  Artillery  Company  paraded  before  George  I  in  St. 
James's  Park,  the  officers  in  scarlet,  a  color  then  first  nsed  in 
the  company,  the  fusiliers  in  buff,  with  laced  hats,  wigs  in 
black  bags,  white  stockings,  and  black  gaiters.  So  delighted  was 
His  Majesty  with  the  company's  warlike  appearance  that  he 
bestowed  on  it  a  gratuity  of  500/.  The  money  was  appropriated 
to  the  building  of  a  new  armory  house.  Money,  in  fact,  occupies 
a  greater  space  than  war  in  the  records  of  the  company.  Thongh 
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it  is  not  very  manifest  ou  what  the  money  was  spent,  there  was? 
a  chronic  deficiency  of  it,  and  perpetual  appeals  were  made  to 
the  members  of  the  corporation.  Stern  retrenchment  had  to  be 
practised.  The  entertainment  after  a  grand  march  was  re- 
stricted to  roast  beef  and  a  pint  of  wine  for  each  member.  On 
one  occasion  it  was  ordered  that  no  more  cannon  be  fired  for 
a  year;  on  another  that  *^the  company  dismiss  themselves  so 
seasonable  as  to  prevent  the  unnecessary  expense  of  candles." 
In  1758  the  company  considered  it  could  not  afford  the  expense 
of  teaching  its  members  "the  Prussian  Exercise."  Private 
liberality  indeed  offered  to  overcome  this  impediment  to  the 
company's  military  proficiency ;  but  conservative  objections  were 
interposed  to  the  disuse  of  "  an  exercise  practised  by  His 
Majest^'^s  Footguards." 

The  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  founded  in  1638  on  the  model  of  the  London 
body.  In  vain  Governor  Winthrop,  the  chief  opponent  of  the 
plan,  had  pleaded  the  alarming  precedent  of  tlie  Praetorian 
Band.  Captain  Keayne,  a  merchant  tailor  and  a  former 
member  of  the  London  Artillery  Company,  was  its  first  com- 
mander. He  is  said  to  have  been  "  distinguished  for  his  piety 
and  benevolence."  But  his  piety  and  benevolence  did  not  spoil 
him  for  a  tailor:  the  General  Court  of  the  colonv  fined  him 
200/.,  for  that  he,  "  an  eminent  professor  of  the  Gospel,"  and 
who  had  "  come  over  for  conscience^  sake,"  took  more  than 
sixpence  in  the  shilling  profit  for  foreign  goods.  In  adherence 
to  old  customs  and  ceremonies  the  New  England  Company 
exceeds  that  of  old  England.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  has  anv  warlike  achievements  to  record.  It  is  true  that 
individual  members  of  the  "  Honourable  Company  "  joined  the 
trainbands  and  trampled  down  King  Charles's  undisciplined 
cavaliers.  In  the  same  way  the  "  Ancient  and  Honourable 
Cnrnpany  *'  contributed  brave  men  to  the  colonial  and  the 
Fedf»ral  armies.  But  as  a  body  each  aMko,  while  civil  war  raged 
in  its  country,  tranquilly  subsided,  and  reappeared  in  its  bravery 
onlv  when  all  real  need  for  its  assistance  was  over. — See  Captain 
G.  A.  Raikes,  History  of  the  Ilonourahle  Artillery  Company 
(18T8)  ;  Saturday  Review,  September  14,  1878. 

Ascot,  Royal.  In  the  early  summer  of  1711,  Queen  Anne, 
driving  six  miles  out  from  Windsor  Castle,  came  upon  the 
common  then  known  as  Ascot  Heath.  She  noticed  its  fitness 
for  her  favorite  sport  of  horse-racing  and  directed  that  a  "  round 
heat"  should  be  prepared  here.  On  August  6,  1711,  she  was 
present  at  the  first  meeting. 

The  title  Royal   Ascot  has  been  given  to  the  yearly  event 
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from  its  most  distinctive  feature,  the,  Royal  Progress  or  proces- 
sion of  carriages  from  Windsor  to  the  race-course.  This  dates 
back  to  1814,  after  the  entrance  of  the  allies  into  Paris.  On 
that  occasion  the  crowd  went  wild  over  the  announcement  of 
the  })eace  just  concluded,  and  swamped  the  royal  oort^e  headed 
by  the  prince  regent,  so  that  they  reached  Ascot  in  a  frag- 
mentary condition.  When  the  prince  had  ascended  the  throne 
as  George  IV,  he  formally  established  the  Royal  Progress  in 
the  fashion  it  has  ever  since  retained.  Eight  or  nine  cmrriages, 
each  drawn  by  four  bays,  constituted  the  cortege.  The  last 
carriage  contains  tlie  sovereign  with  his  consort  and  any  foreign 
monarch  that  may  be  visiting  Windsor.  A  gorgeous  array  of 
Imntsnien,  outriders,  postilions,  footmen,  and  many  well-equipped 
mountod  o<iuerries  add  a  brilliant  effect  of  varied  colors.  The 
Gold  Cup  which  was  raced  for  on  Cup  Day  was  instituted  by 
George  III  in  1807.  The  first  winner  was  Master  Joclcey,  a 
thre(M'oar-old. 

Ascot  has  been  the  scene  of  many  historic  episodes.  Here 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  George  II  and  father  of 
George  111,  disgraced  himself  by  flinging  a  bottle  at  the  winner 
as  it  was  on  the  homestretch,  lie  had  placed  his  money  on 
another  horse.     Luckily  the  bottle  fell  short. 

In  1832  William  1A\  apjwaring  with  his  queen  at  the  window 
of  the  royal  stand  to  acknowledge  the  salutations  of  his  sub- 
jects, was  struck  bv  a  stone  hur'ed  at  him  by  some  one  unknown. 
He  escaped  with  only  a  bruise.  The  incident  produced  a  great 
burst  of  lovaltv  from  the  assembled  crowd. 

The  procession  in  1834  was  made  especially  interesting  by 
the  fact  that  it  marked  the  first  a})pearance  of  Princess  Victoria 
at  a  race  meeting.  She  rode  in  the  first  carriage  with  the 
king  and  queen  and  her  mother  the  Duchess  of  Kent.  In  1838 
Victoria  made  her  first  entry  into  Ascot  as  queen  and  was  re- 
ceived with  wild  enthusiasm. 

The  Cup  Day  of  1844  was  one  of  the  most  notable  in  the 
history  of  the  race.  Nicholas  I,  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the 
King  of  Saxony  were  among  the  royalties  present.  The  race 
was  won  bv  an  unnamed  colt  ownod  bv  Lord  Albemarle,  who 
paid  a  compliment  to  the  Czar  by  christening  it  The  Emperor. 
This  so  pleased  the  autocrat  that  he  requested  permission  to 
make  a  yearly  })resentation  of  a  j)iece  of  p'ate,  value  £500,  to 
be  called  the  Emperor's  Plate  and  to  take  the  place  of  the  Gold 
Cup.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  from  1845  to  1853  inclusive 
the  Gold  Cup  was  superseded.  The  first  trophy  given  by  the 
Czar  was  a  reduced  copy  of  Falconet ti's  statue  of  Peter  the 
Great,  raised  on  a  three-cornered  base,  on  ^Vvo^a  sides  were 
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engraved  views  of  Windsor  Castle,  the  Winter  Palace  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow. 

In  1845  the  race  was  again  won  by  The  Emperor,  despite 
he  fact  that  he  started  at  an  outside  price.  The  stewards  were 
>Uced  in  a  quandary  in  1854,  for  England  was  then  at  war 
rith  Russia.  Though  the  official  card  announced  that  the 
irinner  of  the  race  would  receive  "  a  piece  of  plate,  value  500 
?overeigns,  the  gift  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  All  the 
Russia?/'  the  prize  itself  had  not  been,  and  never  was,  received 
from  Russia.  Ever  since  the  Gold  Cup  has  remained  the  lead- 
ing item  in  the  Ascot  programme. 

It  used  to  be  a  favorite  expression  that  the  sun  always 
shone  when  the  queen  went  among  her  people,  but  1860  proved 
in  exception  and  the  Royal  Progress  from  Windsor  was  made 
;n  torrential  rain.  As  it  turned  out  this  was  the  last  occasion  on 
which  Queen  Victoria  visited  Ascot,  for  after  the  death  of  the 
prince  consort,  although  by  no  means  withdrawing  her  patronage, 
the  queen  did  not  attend  another  race  meeting. 

The  lightest  jockey  who  ever  won  on  the  British  turf  rode 
the  winner  of  the  Ascot  Stake:;  in  1840.  He  was  really  only  a 
ismall  boy  and  scaled  no  more  than  56  pounds.  Possibly  it  i? 
of  this  lad  the  Ftory  is  told,  that,  being  summoned  after  the 
race  into  the  royal  box  and  questioned  by  the  queen  about  his 
'vei<rht,  he  stammered,  "  Please,  ma'am,  master  says  as  how  I 
'inistn't  tell  anybody  how  much  I  weigh  " — an  answer  which 
naturally  created  a  great  deal  of  amusement. 

Another  favorite  Ascot  anecdote  relates  to  Dr.  Pusey,  tlie 
Hijrh-church  Anglican,  who  had  a  country  house  near  the 
race-course.  A  rather  *^  sporty  "  parson,  revisiting  Oxford  dur- 
ing Ascot  week,  inquired  about  the  Tractarian  leader,  whom  he 
had  venerated  when  an  undergraduate.  He  was  told  by  the 
censor  of  Christ  Church  that  Pusey  had  gone  to  Ascot.  "  You 
'lon't  mean  to  tell  me,^*  exclaimed  the  clergyman,  naturally 
a>tnnished,  "  that  the  dear  old  doctor  has  gone  racing  at  his 
time  of  life !  ^'  "  Well,  he  has  not  exactly  gone  racing," 
replie<l  the  other,  "but  he  certainly  is  ^making  a  book.'"  The 
"^book*'  that  Dr.  Pusey  was  "making"  proved  to  be  his  com- 
mentary on  the  "  Minor  Prophets,"  which  had,  of  course,  no 
connection  with  our  modern  turf  ])rophet8. 

Auction.  Herodotus  (Book  i,  19G)  makes  the  earliest 
tnown  historical  refeience  to  this  method  of  disposing  of 
property,  animate  or  inanimate. 

The  Babylonians,  he  said,  had  a  custom  which  was  fol- 
lowed also  by  the  Heneti^  an  l]\yriim  people.  Girls  oi  a 
JDiniageshJe  age  were  directed  to  repair  annually  to  a  desig- 
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nated  place,  where  the  young  men  likewise  congregated.  Here 
they  wore  pohl  by  tlie  public  crier.  The  pretty  girls  were  put 
up  first  and  were  carried  off  by  the  highest  bidders.  But,  as 
poor  young  men  could  not  afford  a  pretty  girl  and  had  to  be 
l)ribcd  to  marry  an  ugly  one,  the  purchase  money  obtained  for 
the  beauties  was  distributed  as  a  dowry  among  the  homely  ones, 
in  due  proportion  to  their  degree  of  homeliness.  Thus  the 
ugliest  became  the  wife  of  him  who  was  most  easily  satisfied; 
and  thus  the  finest  women  were  sold,  and,  from  the  money  which 
they  brought,  small  fortunes  were  given  to  the  ugliest  and  to 
those  who  liad  any  bodily  deformity.  A  father  could  not  marry 
liis  daughter  as  he  pleased,  nor  was  he  who  bought  her  allowed 
to  take  her  home  without  giving  security  that  he  would  marry 
hor.  But,  after  the  sale,  if  the  parties  were  not  agreeable,  thie 
law  enjoined  that  the  purchase  money  should  be  refunded. 

The  most  stupendous  of  aU  auctions  is  that  described  by 
(Jibbon  in  his  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire '*  (Vol.  i, 
ell.  V).  It  was  nothing  less  than  the  public  sale,  on  March  28, 
A.  1).  19.S,  of  the  IJoman  Empire  by  the  Pnetorian  Guanls. 
Thoy  had  iinirdorcd  Pertiuax,  and  tliat  emperor's  father-in-law, 
Sulpicianus,  had  hoi)es  of  succeeding  to  the  bloodied  throne.  Ho 
had  already  begun  to  use  the  only  effective  argument,  says 
Gibbon,  wlien  the  more  prudent  of  the  Prjctorians,  apprehensive 
that  in  this  private  contract  they  should  not  obtain  a  just  price 
for  so  valuable  a  commodity,  ran  out  upon  the  ramparts,  and 
with  a  loud  voice  proclaimed  iliat  tlie  Poman  world  was  to  l>e 
disposed  of  to  tlie  best  bidder  by  ])ublic  auction. 

The  offer  reached  the  ears  of  a  vain  old  man,  a  wealthy 
senator,  Didius  Julianus,  who,  in  utter  oblivion  to  the  com- 
motion that  had  been  raging  in  the  city,  was  indulging  in  the 
luxurv  of  the  table.  T'rired  bv  his  female  relations,  his  freed- 
men,  and  his  parasites,  he  now  hastened  to  the  Pnetorian  camp, 
where  Sulpicianus  was  still  in  treaty  witli  the  guards,  and  began 
to  bid  against  him  from  the  foot  of  the  rampart. 

The  unworthy  iiej^otiation  was  transacted  by  faithful  emis^saries, 
who  passed  alternately  from  one  candidate  to  the  other  and  actpiainted 
each  of  them  witli  the  otVers  of  his  rival.  Sulpicianus  had  already 
promised  a  donation  of  oOOO  drachms  (al>ove  £100 1  to  each  soldier, 
when  Julian,  eager  for  the  prize,  rose  at  once  to  the  sum  of  <)2o0 
drachms,  or  upward "^  of  £200  8terlin*r.  The  gates  of  the  camp  were 
instantly  thrown  oi)en  to  the  purchaser,  he  was  declared  emperor,  and 
received  an  oath  of  allegiance  from  the  soldior-^.  who  retained  humanity 
enough  to  stipulate  that  he  should  pardon  and  forget  the  competition 
of  Sulpicianus. 

Didius  enjoyed  his  ill-gotten  dignity  for  only  two  months, 
March  28  to  June  2,     The  senate  and  nobles  professed  their 
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ovalty,  but  the  people  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  their  in- 
lignation  at  this  insult  to  the  state,  and  the  armies  of  Britain, 
5jria,  and  lUyricum  broke  out  into  open  revolt.  Septimius 
Sevems,  the  commander  of  the  Pannovian  legions,  was  declared 
mperor  and  hastened  to  Home*  Didius,  abandoned  by  tho 
?raptorians,  was  condemned  and  executed  by  order  of  tho 
enate,  which  at  once  acknowledged  Severus. 

The  London  Illustrated  News  for  December  29,  1855,  piib- 
ished  a  note  which  succinctly  sums  up  the  results  of  the  three 
Teatest  auction  sales  held  in  London  between  the  years  1<)-15 
nd  1855. 

The  three  moet  important  sales  of  articles  of  virtu  that  have  been 
nposed  of  by  public  auction  in  England,  since  the  dispersion  of  that 
irmed  by  King  Charles  I.,  and  sold  by  order  of  the  Commonwealth, 
ave  been  those  of  the  Duchess  of  Portland;  of  Horace  Walpole,  at 
4rawberry-hill :  and  Mr.  Bernal,  sold  this  year  by  Messrs.  Christie 
Bd  Manaon.  The  Duchess  of  Portland's  sale  consisted  of  thirty-seven 
ajft,  and  brought  £10,973  29.  6d.  The  Strawberry-hill  sale  was  con- 
ained  in  twenty-four  days'  sale,  and  brought  £33.450  lis.  9d.  Mr. 
lemal's  thirty-two  days  of  articles  of  virtu  brought  £01,904  lU.  3d.: 
0  which,  if  his  books  and  prints  be  added  (seven  days),  selling  for 
6587  2».  6d.,  would  make  thirty-nine  days,  and  a  total  of  £08,551  13«.  Od. 
ty  those  well  acquainted  with  each  of  these  sales  it  is  aflirnied  that  th(> 
rtides  at  Strawberrj'-hill  produced  twice  what  they  did  at  the  Duchcs 
ale;  and  at  the  Bernal  sale  they  produced  twice  what  they  did  at  th< 
♦trawberry-hill  sale,  and  this  in  a  year  of  war.  It  surely  follows  th:'' 
he  taste  for  articles  relative  to  art  and  mediteval  history  has  U'C' 
progressing  to  a  great  and  almost  unforeseen  extent. 

Auction  by  Candle.  To  sell  by  "  inch  of  candle  "  is  an 
expression  freely  used  by  English  writers  of  the  scventeentli 
inii  early  eighteenth  century.  In  tliose  days  goods  were  sold, 
and?  rented,  and  auctions  conducted  "  bv  the  can<llc.''  When 
the  company  had  assembled,  the  auctioneer  lit  a  small  piece  of 
i^ndle,  usually  an  inch  or  less,  and  bids  were  received  so  long 
8!«  the  candle  burned.  The  last  bid  before  the  flame  expired 
•<rure<l  the  thing  offered.  Sometimes  a  red  ring  was  placed 
dt  a  certain  distance  below  the  flame  and  the  bidding  was  over 
immediately  that  ring  was  reached. 

The  custom  seems  to  have  been  imported  from  France 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  records  of 
the  House  of  Ijords  as  early  as  1G41.  Milton,  writing  in  105*2 
asgecretarv  to  the  Council  of  State,  savs,  "The  Council  thinks 
it  meet  to  propose  the  way  of  selling  by  inch  of  candk\  as 
U'ing  the  most  probable  means  to  procure  the  true  value  of 
*he  goods/'  Under  date  of  November  (>,  10(50,  Pepys  records 
t  keen  competition  at  the  sale  of  two  ships,  when,  he  says,  "  we 
htve  much  to  do  to  tell  who  did  cry  last/' 
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All  n.lvrrtisrtiu-nt  iii  vln'  UniiKiii  O'WUr  •.(  UWI  nniicniK-eiJ 
that  "on  tlie  IJIIi  of  March  noM  will  be  exiMtPoil  to  sale  by 
the  caiiJIc  two  tliphaDts,  tlic  ouv  tnslr,  the  otli«-r  fcntttli:.    The    < 
price  ami  i>\awi  wUvre  to  be  Geitii  and  hoIiI  shall   be  imtilfed    1 
In-  priiitcil  IitIU  on  the  6th  of  March."     Uudoubtcdly  the  finrt    , 
noun  rtfernoi  ti>  the  iijifot  prk-o  fixeil  hy  the  vendor.  1 

Altliouf-'li  Iho  cuiitoiii  has  been  prattJcally  extinct  siiiee  the  ■ 
nikMle  of  tlio  ciyhlcfnth  eeiiturj,  a  curious  eurviviil  Ftill  lingcn  ■ 
in  the  west  (if  Kii;;liind,  vtUvTti  lanrl  is  hH  in  this  inaniK'r.  For 
example,  in  the  little  villaRo  of  Tatworlh  in  Sflmersct  County,  ' 
there  is  a  siji-iiiTi'  lot  ivImi.'Ii  hi'lcirifff  t"  H"  one  in  jHtrtirular;  J 
but  its  annual  value  is  shared  aniang  certain  property  holilcra 
in  (he  neighlHirliood.  All  oiititkHl  thus  to  ehure  meet  oiic«  K  J 
year  at  tlie  village  inn,  where  they  style  themselves  a  "cntirt"  j 
and  Bpptiint  a  steward  to  conduct  the  letting.  An  inch  ot  ( 
candle  is  solemnly  lifjhted,  tlie  bidding  begins,  and  the  last  j 
bidder  before  the  candle  poos  out  gvU  the  iield  for  the  ending  i 
year.  The  Ftewnrd  sharee  the  rent  among  tlio^o  cnlitlcd  to  1 
receive  it,  and  all  pret^ent  i'o\t]f  down  f'lr  a  convenient  evening. 

Auctioneers.  Two  men  have  won  for  themselves  a  perma- 
nent niche  in  the  Auctioneer's  Hall  of  Fame, — the  English 
George  liobins,  who  prepidod  over  the  auction  mart  in  Bartholo* 
mew  Lane,  London,  close  to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the 
American  Frederick  Keese.  Both  had  a  vivid  fancy,  a  luxuriant  a 
Tocabnlar\',  a  personal  magnetism  ihnt  often  lured  a  bidder 
beyond  the  financial  limits  where  he  had  purposed  to  confine 
himself,  and  nndcrneath  it  aTl  a  contagious  humor.  But  while 
Robins  effervesced.  Kecse  sparkled.  One  lost  himself  in  a  riot 
of  exuberant  hyperbole;  the  other  entrenched  himself  behind 
a  battery  of  puns  and  quips  and  verbal  conceits, 

George  Robins  has  been  celebrated  both  in  prose  and  verse. 
A  quite  creditable  sonnet  of  anonymous  aothorship  thus  de- 
Bcrilws  him  in  action: 

llijih  in  a  hnll,  by  rurioua  HMpnvrs  flll'd. 

Sat  one  wIiohp  nmx]  wpin'd  xlcpppil  in  pai'ny; 
So  blBni)  his  ilirtion.  it  wa?  plain  he  will'd 

His  hearers  nil  i-houM  pri^e  an  hisli  as  ho 
Tlie  fforgeou!*  worka  of  art  there  plap'd  around. 

The  statues  by  the  Pliidinn  chiBCl  wrought! 

Endyniion,  whom  Dinn  lo-'d  diRtrnii<;ht ; 
Dian  herself,  Ijioe^riii  fwrtient  bound; 
The  pieturei  tourli'd  bv  Titinn  and  ^''nrdvke 

VrH\i  rainlmw  jH-npiln,  in  the  which  did  vie 

Pair  form  and  riilour  for  the  maatcrv ; 
Warm'd  his  di*(<rari>e  till  ear  ne'er  heard  the  like. 

"  Who  ia  that  e'eijnent  man?  "  T  e^'-ed  on"  near. 

"That,  sirT  that'a  Mr.  Robins,  auctioneer." 
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In  his  "Portraits  of  Public  Characters"  (1841)  James 
Grant  supplies  a  more  prosaic  but  equally  vivid  sketch.  "  His 
favorite  dress  is  a  surtout  of  a  brownish  hue,  a  co  ored  waist- 
coat, and  light  cassimere  small  clothes.  He  can  boast  of  a  very 
high,  well-developed,  arched  forehead;  with  a  rather  full  face. 
His  eyebrows  are  i)rominent  and  protruding;  but  his  eyes  are 
small,  though  quick  in  their  motions:  they  have  a  shrewd,  if 
not  sly,  expression.  His  complexion  is  as  rough  and  ruddy  as 
if  he  were  the  bailifif  on  one  of  those  estates  which  he  describes 
with  such  graphic  efTect.  He  has  all  the  api>ea ranee  of  one  who, 
notwithstanding  the  extent  and  importance  of  his  business, 
enjoj's  the  pleasures  of  life." 

Great  as  was  Robins's  pen,  it  was  his  tongue  and  his  per- 
sonality that  wrought  the  real  miracles.  "  He  could  wring 
money  from  a  stone,"  savs  E.  V.  Lucas,  in  "A  Little  Portrait 
Gallery,''  T.  P/s  TFeeit/i// February  3,  1907.  "  Again  and  again 
when  everv  one  thought  thev  had  reached  the  limit  and  finished 
biflding,  he  would  extract  another  fifty  or  hundred  pounds.  All 
men  whose  business  it  is  to  get  round  men  have  recourse  to 
tricks.  Next  to  his  golden  tongue  George's  most  useful  ally 
ra?  an  arm-chair.  With  these  he  cou'd  do  almost  as  much  as 
Orpheus  with  his  lute.  The  arm-chair  was  placed  on  the  ros- 
trum, and  into  it  George  would  occasionally  fling  himself  in 
satisfaction  or  despair,  and  from  its  security  he  would  study 
his  audience,  mark  down  the  more  pregnable  faces,  mature 
fresh  campaigns,  recollect  and  conjoin  new  and  more  potent 
adjectives." 

It  is  surmised  that  Charles  Lamb,  a  frank  admirer  of  the 
auftioneer,  had  Robins  in  mind  when  he  celebrated  the  en- 
chanted tongue  of  his  imaginary  Captain  Jackson.  "  He  was 
a  juggler  who  threw  mists  before  your  eyes — you  had  no  time  to 
^'.etett  his  fallacies.  He  would  say  *  Hand  me  the  silver  su'j^nr- 
l*"'ngs;  and  before  you  could  discover  it  was  a  sing'o  spoon,  a^d 
that  plated,  he  would  disturb  and  captive  your  imagination  hv 
8  nnsnonier  of  ^  the  urn '  for  a  tea-kettle,  or  by  calling  a  homely 
kiK-h  a  sofa." 

Though  the  sonneteer  first  quoted  shows  him  knocking  down 
^'vrks  of  art,  Robins  was  at  his  best  when  dealing  in  real 
*^tatc.  Like  Antaeus  his  strength  was  renewed  at  contact  wit^ 
Mother  Earth.  He  wrote  his  own  advertisements,  and  his 
announcements  of  mansions  and  messua'^os  for  sale  remain 
Masterpieces  of  their  sort.  He  had  no  half-tones.  His  pre- 
tf-njled  concessions  were  humorouslv  veiled  omhellishmenta,  as 
in  the  case  of  that  terrestrial  paradise  whose  only  drawbacks 
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Were  "the  litter  of  tlie  rose-lcavoa  and  tlie  noise  of  the  niglii- 
iiigales"  (see  Ahveutisehent). 

Hub  then."  ever  boen  a  female  auctioneer?  Apparently 
not,  hilt  she  is  an  imminent  poesiliility  of  the  future.  The 
following  article  Id  ttio  New  York  Sun  of  May  10,  lfll2,  is 
enlightening: 

Mbvot  Ofiyiior'B  wcretary  said  yesterdHf.  in  »  letter  to  Mrs.  Eli    ' 
Sobel  of  16  West  Ninetieth  «trMt,  that  a  woman  could  become  a  public    , 
auctioneer  in  thin  city  by  paying  4UKi  (or  a  lireiiae  and  potting  up  a 
liond  of  f2000.     Friends  cante  flocking  to   the  millinery  shop  at  SU 
Columbus  Avenue,   n(   which   she   U   mnnager,   to   congratnlntc   her  on 
iieing    tlie    fIrHt    woman    to   K)ueex^    into    m>   ancient    a    profnuttnn   ii     i 
uuclionceriug.    To  all  at  Uicni  she  aaid: 

"  But  I'm  not,  I  haven't  taken  out  anjr  Iieer»c.  I  merely  aak^d  lli« 
mayor  if  it  was  poB^ilifc.  A  woman  who  was  in  liere  the  othfr  day  aald 
tlie  profesRion  was  vtoaed  b>  women  and  I  told  lier  I'd  find  out  alKiut  it 
from  Mf.  Qaynor." 

Mr«.  Sobel  admitted  that  some  time  she  might  want  to  l>e  aa 
auctioneer.  She  knowa  the  business,  because  until  ber  husband  died 
last  year  'she  was  his  helper  in  the  auction  room  that  be  bad  for  many 
yenra  at  44  Bowery.  8he  thinks  mercnntilt  auctioneering  would  be  a 
Kood  vocHtion  for  a  womfln^that  the  pri'seri'e  of  a  woman  on  tlie  block  ■ 
would  be  in  itnelf  tfootl  ndvertising.  But  just  now  her  hands  and  arms 
are  full  of  sprin};  bat». 

Auerbach'a  Cellar.  \  tnvern  in  T-erpsic,  Oermany,  which 
liisappL'areii  in  liili.  It  owed  its  cliief  fame  to  Qoethe,  who 
here  located  the  scene  in  "  Faust "  wherein  Mephistophelee, 
standing  npon  a  wine  cask,  takes  his  flight  into  space,  to  the 
stupefaction  of  the  drinkers. 

The  old  building  to  which  the  cellar  belonged  was  built  by 
Dr.  Stromer  d'Auerbach  between  1530  and  1538,  the  worthy 
doctor  storing  there  the  wine  which  he  intended  for  his  own 
use.  l^ater,  as  the  wine  was  good,  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
felling  it,  and  in  this  way  was  established  the  tavern  to  which 
his  name  has  since  been  attached.  From  the  earliest  j'ears  of 
the  seventeenth  century  legend  placed  in  this  cellar  the  famous 
adventure  of  Faust  and  Jlephistopheles.  Goethe,  studying  at 
Tieipsic  from  17(55  to  ITfifi,  frequented  the  cellar  and  there 
talked  with  his  friends  of  art,  literature,  and  politics  and  later 
turned  the  legend  to  acconnt. 

Automobile.  Probably  the  first  soientifie  hint  of  the 
wonders  that  were  to  be  in  the  way  of  horseless  carriages  was 
made  by  Roger  Bacon,  who  in  his  Opus  Magnum  declared: 
"One  may  also  make  carriacca  which  without  the  aid  of  anv 
animal  will  run  with  remarkable  velocity"  (see  Steam).  It 
is  probable  also  that  the  earliest  motor  car  ever  described  in 
_print  was  that  designed  and  built  by  &  Jesuit  missionary  in 
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China,  to  carry  him  on  his  rounds,  an  improvement  on  the 
wind  coaches  of  the  natives.  It  was  driven  by  a  jet  of  steam 
playing  on  a  mill-wheel  connected  by  gearing  with  one  of  its 
axles.  (See  Notes  and  Queries,  Series  Ten,  vol.  xi,  p.  431.) 
In  the  first  year  of  James  Fs  reign  in  England,  a  patent  wa.s 
issued  (June  10)  to  Hugo  Upton,  "for  the  sole  making  of  an 
instnimeDt  which  shall  be  driven  by  the  wind  for  the  trans- 
portation or  carriage  of  anything  by  land."  Had  Master 
Upton  received  a  hint  from  the  kite-carriages  of  China?  That 
these  were  known  to  John  Milton  is  apparent  from  the  lines 

•     The  barren  plains 
Of  Sericana,  where  ChineBes  drive 
With  Bail  and  wind  their  cany  waggons  light. 

A  centnry  later  we  find  the  Ijondon  Daily  Adveriiser  of 
March  4,  1742,  announcing  the  arrival,  from  Berne  in  Switzer- 
land, of  a  chaise  that  travels  without  horses.  A  certain  August 
Pinchbeck  either  owned  this  machine  or  constructed  another 
on  its  model,  for  the  same  paper  in  the  follow^ing  August  records 
that  *'  Mr.  Pinchbeck's  curious  machine  chaise  that  travels 
without  horses  ran  from  Hampstead  to  Tottenham  Court  in 
le<5  than  forty  minutes  in  the  sight  of  several  hundreds  of 
people;  at  which  place  it  will  continue  to  be  shown  during  the 
time  of  the  fair." 

Later,  April  13,  1742,  it  is  described  as  "  one  of  the  most 
complete  pieces  of  mechanism  ever  invented,  having  those  good 
properties  which  will  always  recommend  things  of  this  sort.  .  .  . 
The  whole  thing,  though  capable  of  carrying  three  persons, 
weighs  less  than  two  hundred  weight." 

From  the  same  authority  it  appears  that  many  other  attempts 
were  made  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  construct  an  automatic 
road  carriage.  The  Public  Advertiser  of  May  16, 1759,  announces 
that  "  Mr.  Ladd's  patent  four-wheel  carriage,  that  goes  with- 
out horses  and  will  carry  four  or  five  persons  at  the  rate  of 
«ix  miles  an  hour,  is  at  Mr.  Cook's  Great  Rooms,  Spring 
Gardens.     It  is  on  solid  mechanical  principles." 

Still  more  celebrated  is  the  sailing  chariot  invented  hy 
Simon  Stevin,  of  Bruges,  Brussels.  Sterne  mentions  it  in  the 
second  volume  of  "  Tristram  Shandy "  (first  published  in 
1759),  but  avoided  any  explanation  of  its  mechanism  almost 
as  deftly,  and  indeed  almost  in  the  same  language,  as  did  the 
Advertiser.  "  Tho'  I  cannot  guess,''  says  the  elder  Shandy, 
"upon  what  principles  of  philosophy  he  (the  inventor)  has 
achieved  it, — yet  certainly  his  machine  has  been  consttwcteA 
<»n  ver>'  fio)u?  ones. 
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At  the  begianing  of  tbe  nineteenth  ceataty  George  Medhors^ 
of  Ijondon,  projected  s  general  aystem  of  transport  on  com- 
mon roadfi  by  the  aid  of  motors  driven  by  air,  which  waa  to  be 
L-ompresaed  at  convenient  ststione  by  windmills,  water-mills, 
or  by  hand.  Medborst  vainly  endeavored  to  form  a  company 
with  a  capital  of  £50,000  to  work  his  project.  Hia  patent 
specifications  are  intereating  documents.  That  of  1799  relatci 
to  "  a  condeneing  wind-engine,  capable  of  being  applied  to  all 
kiiids  of  purposes,  in  which  steam,  water,  wind,  or  horses  are 
employed  ;  that  of  1800  to  "  a  new  improved  method  of  driv- 
ing carriages  of  all  binds,  witliout  the  ose  of  horses,  by  means 
of  an  improved  ^olian  engine,  and  which  raigise  may  also 
tie  applied  to  various  other  naefnl  pnrposea."  (See  the 
Antiquarif,  Octolwr,  189fi.) 

A  fiirions  diatribe  against  the  then  managenent  of  railroads 
and  steam-engines  in  the  AJdine  Magazine  for  December  22, 
1838,  contains  some  vague  yet  interesting  prophecies  of  present- 
day  motors  and  their  possible  development: 

As  a  well-known  enfcineer  has  pronoiineei]  them  to  be,  tbe  nit- 
roads  are  in  tlieir  con^tTuction  a  disgrace  to  the  age  and  to  tbe  eountrj. 
If  something  be  not  promptly  achieved  in  its  favor,  if  the  nnited  aid 
of  Hcien(«  and  the  legislature  be  not  called  forth,  the  whole  Bfstem  must 
Rpredily  destroy  itself  even  by  its  own  impotence.  Independently  of 
this,  we  have  not  a  doubt  that,  ere  many  years  have  passed,  it  will  be 
supei'seded  by  a  new,  a  cheaper,  a  more  simple,  more  easily  manage- 
able, and  yet  far  more  powerful  agent  than  steam.  In  tbe  interim  we 
urge  the  foundation  of  stage-coach  companies — more  particularly  of 
steam- carriage  companies — for  turnpike  roada  or,  what  would  be  better, 
for  stone  tramways.  Maceroni's  steam  carriage  will  go  aixteen  or 
eij;liteen  mt1pH  an  hour  on  a,  common  turnpike  road,  a  speed  nearly  if 
not  quite  e^gual  to  the  average  speed  of  the  trains  on  many  of  the 
railroads. 

In  1831  a  committee  appointed  by  tbe  English  Parliament 
decided  that  steam -propelled  carriages  weighing  tliree  tons 
could  safely  carry  fourteen  passengers  on  the  ordinary  roada 
at  an  average  speed  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  The  first  steam- 
nmnibus,  constructed  by  Waller  Hancock,  ran  from  the  bank 
at  Paddington  in  April,  1833.  It  outstripped  parliamentary 
expectation,  for  it  carried  as  many  as  twenty-five  passen- 
gers at  a  speed  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  an  honr.  Two 
years  later  the  same  Hancock  ran  what  was  cal'ed  a  steam- 
engine  coach  between  Whitechapel  and  hia  house  at  Stratford. 
Colonel  Macirone  and  Sir  Charles  Dance  also  ran  nine  miles 
an  hour. 

Lady  Dorothy  Nevill,  a  nonagenarian  when  her  "Leaves" 
from  her  note-book  was  published  in  1907,  remembers  experi- 
ments  made  ia  her  native  county  of  Norfolk  as  far  back  as  1S42. 
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In  that  year  an  inventor  named  Parr  patented  a  steam-carriage 
to  ran  for  hire  between  Norwich  and  Yarmouth.  In  1843  it 
was  experimented  with  on  the  Yarmouth  road,  but  proved  a 
failure.  The  wheels  refused  to  revolve  unless  lifted  up  from 
the  road,  when,  as  an  eye-witness  testified,  "they  at  once  flew 
around  with  a'arming  velocity." 

Prints  of  the  old  steam-carriages  are  now  scarce  and  rare, 
a?  they  are  eagerly  snapped  up  by  automobilists  who  make  a 
hobby  of  collecting  all  memoranda  referring  to  the  infancy  of 
their  favorite  recreation.  Lady  Neville  remembers  one  of  the 
most  curious  of  these  prints  representing  an  accident  that 
happened  in  Scotland  in  1834.  It  was  designed  by  an  eye- 
witness of  the  catastrophe,  and  shows  the  unlucky  passengers 
83  they  were  being  shot  into  the  air.  Many  were  fatally 
wounded.  The  boiler  of  the  carriage  had  burst,  owing  to  an 
overstrain.  It  was  hinted,  however,  that  the  accident  was 
really  caused  by  the  trustees  of  the  road  between  Paisley  and 
Glasgow,  who,  being  much  opposed  to  the  new  method  of  locomo- 
tion, purposely  kept  the  surface  of  the  highway  in  such  a  con- 
(htion  as  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  coaches.  Tlie 
remains  of  the  wreck  are  still  preserved  in  a  museum  at  Glasgow. 
The  constructor  was  John  Scott  Russell,  still  remembered  as 
the  builder  of  the  Great  Eastern  steamship. 

This  and  other  accidents  encouraged  the  enemies  of  the 
horseless  coach  to  concerted  action,  and  it  was  finally  put  down 
by  legislative  interference.  Thus  a  great  industry  was  held  in 
abeyance  for  half  a  century. 

It  is  in  fact  recorded  that  at  the  end  of  1833  there  were 
as  many  as  twenty  steam-carriages  completed  or  under  way  in 
or  around  London  a^one.  A  number  of  companies  were  formed 
or  projected  to  work  these  carriages.  But  what  with  the  con> 
petition  of  the  railways,  the  difficulties  as  to  tolls,  the  imper- 
fections of  the  roads,  and  indeed  of  the  engines  themselves,  l)y 
the  year  1840  all  this  interest  appears  to  have  died  out,  and  the 
problem  of  carrying  passengers  by  steam-power  on  common  roads 
had  been  abandoned  for  the  time  being.  Even  the  great  George 
Stephenson  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  *^  steam-carriages  on 
onlinary  roads  would  never  be  effective,  or  at  least  sufficiently 
serviceable  to  supersede  horse-carriages.^'  James  Watt  went 
further.  He  declared  they  were  out  of  the  question  "unless 
Ood  will  work  a  miracle  in  favor  of  tl.ese  carriages.'' 

Some  premonitory  glimpse  not  only  of  the  automobile  but 
al-o  of  the  aeroplane  may  have  been  present  to  the  mind  of 
Alexander   Dumas    when   he  penned    this    passage    in   "  T\\e 
brigand  ^: 
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For  those  ulio  mi-  n,rni^^  .<i<....i.l  l.y  tl...  Im»<l  i.(  Giid  all  tliv  iiil.^^ 
of  motion  art-  lrHii>)iu>m],  uiiil.  wliiii  tliuj-  liuvc  tnu^iinl  tbrir  ^uul,  it 
■eemB  to  tliem  that  llipy  Imvo  uiaiie  tltt  journi>y,  not  on  loot,  not  on 
borveback,  not  in  n  oirriafn.  but  in  some  taDtutic  machine,  rollUtg 
thraiurb  citiei,  villHgnn,  nml  Helds  like  a  Tocotnolii-e.  #mittin«  amok* 
Rnd  rtame.  or  in  a  balloon,  uilinj;  bo  rapidly  through  the  air  tbat 
plains,  villages,  and  citiea  vaniah  like  mere  specks  lost  in  space. 

A  rather  eurioua  entry  in  tlie  diary  of  Lord  Sutherland 
Gower  tells  of  his  first  experience  with  an  automobile,  in  PariB, 
in  1891. 

On<-  do;  that  Jnly  in  Paria  I  had  mj  first  experienre  of  a  ateam- 
Diotor  ear.  An  engineer  named  Scrpalet  came  to  the  entranee  of  my 
hotel,  with  a  atenm  carriage  that  he  hsa  invented,  which  he  calls  a 
"  at  earn  phaeton."  It  is  worked  by  steam  and  runs  on  three  wheels- 
Six  people  can  be  seated  in  thi«  carriai^;  the  boiler  is  at  the  back. 
We  went  up  the  Champs  Klyafea  and  into  the  Bois  at  a  good  nan. 
rather  surprising  iiut  not  alarming  the  horses  when  passing  tnem. 
The  carriage  can  Iw  turned  with  case,  and  can  be  slowed  down  nr 
stopped  without  diHiciilty:  but  whether  this  will  be  a  ^in  to  locomo- 
tion is  doubtful;   it  was  De  Leaaeps  who  remm mended  me  to  see  this 

Automobile,  Father  of  the.  This  title  has  been  claimed 
respet'tively  for  a  Frenchman  and  an  American.  The  Frenchman 
waa  Joeeph  Cugnot  (1T25-1804),  to  whom  in  1911  a  monument 

wag  raised  by  his  admirers,  at  his  birthplace  in  the  commune  of 
"^'oid,  department  of  the  Meuse,  In  17fi9  Cugnot  constructed  a 
Bteam-carriage,  running  upon  three  wheels,  one  in  front  and 
two  at  the  sides,  and  put  in  motion  by  an  engine  composed  of 
two  single-acting  high-prefsvire  cylinders,  the  pistons  of  which 
acted  alternately  on  the  front  wheel.  It  only  travelled  two  miles 
and  a  quarter  an  hour,  and  would  work  only  for  18  or  15  minutes 
at  a  time.  But  it  was  an  im|)ortant  experiment.  The  French 
Minister  of  War  authorized  Cugnot  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  and  improved  machine,  which  was  finished 
and  ready  for  (rial  in  the  course  of  the  following  year.  The  new 
locomotive  waa  composed  of  two  parts,  one  being  a  carriage  sup- 
ported on  two  wheels,  somewhat  resembling  a  small  brewer's  cart. 
furnished  with  a  seat  for  the  driver:  while  the  other  contained 
the  machinery,  which  was  supported  on  a  single  driving-wheel 
four  feet  two  inches  in  diameter.  The  engine  consisted  of  a 
round  copper  boiler  with  a  furnace  inside  provided  with  two 
small  chimneys,  two  single-acting  thirteen-inch  brass  cylinders 
communicating  with  the  boiler  by  a  steam-pipe,  and  the  arrange- 
ments for  communicating  the  motion  of  the  pistons  to  the  driv- 
ing-wheel, together  with  the  steering  gear. 

Cugnot's  locomotive,  in  short,  presented  a  simple  and  in- 
•vniooB  form  of  a  hi^h-pressare  engine-,  and,  though  of  rude 
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coaijtruction,  it  was  a  highly  creditable  piece  of  work,  consider- 
ing the  time  of  its  appearance  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  constructed. 

It  met  with  an  accident  at  one  of  its  trials  in  Paris,  and 
was  locked  up  in  the  Arsenal ;  but  Cugnot  was  granted  a  pension 
of  300  livres,  which,  though  interrupted  during  the  French 
Revolution,  was  restored  by  Napoleon,  the  First  Consul  showing 
more  enlightenment  in  Cugnot's  case  than  he  did  in  regard  to 
Fulton  (see  Steamship).  Cugnot's  locomotive  is  still  preserved 
at  Paris,  in  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  and  it  is, 
without  exception,  the  most  venerable  and  interesting  of  all 
machines  extant  connected  with  the  early  history  of  steam 
locomotion. 

The  American  claimant  is  George  B.  Selden,  of  Rochester, 
New  York,  born  (184G)  in  Clarkson,  Monroe  County.  In  1895, 
after  sixteen  years  of  struggle  with  the  Washington  office,  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  patent  for  a  machine  he  had  invented 
in  1870.     Says  George  Gray  Haven  in  The  Scrapbooh,  vol.  x,  — 

Selden  occupies  a  peculiar  position  to  the  automobile — he  is  and 
he  isn't  the  father  of  it.  He  was  the  first  man  to  foresee  it  in  187 J), 
describe  it,  and  patent  it  accurately;  yet  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
it  was  not  America,  but  France,  which  first  gave  the  automobile  to 
the  world. 

However,  even  then  for  four  years  the  patent  was  idle.  In  1800 
Selden  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  the  late  Colonel  Albert  A.  Pope,  of  Hart- 
ford. Connecticut.  Colonel  Pope,  manufacturer  of  bicycles,  had  been 
making  some  electric  vehicles,  and  even  some  gasoline  machines,  under 
the  name  of  the  Columbia  and  Electric  Vehicle  Company.  The  upshot 
was  that  Selden  made  a  contract  with  the  company,  and  gave  it  the 
exclusive  license  and  right  of  sub-license  under  the  patent.  At  last, 
after  twenty-six  long  years,  Selden  received  his  first  five  hundred 
dollar  check  out  of  the  thing  he  had  spent  so  much  of  his  time  and 
money  on. 

U'ith  the  recent  history  of  the  Selden  patent  people  are  more 
or  less  familiar,  for  a  good  deal  of  it  has  been  in  the  courts  and  at 
various  stages  in  the  newspapers.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
many  people  bitterly  contested  Selden*s  claim,  and  that  some  are  still 
(loin<r  so.  For,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  it  is  a  most  peculiar  case. 
Various  American  and  European  constructors  were  marketing  actual 
r^rs,  apparently  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  Selden  or  his 
patent,   but  along  lines  answering  the  description  of  his  claim. 

At  once  a   large  number  of  manufacturers  recognized  the  Selden 
patent,   probably  on  the  advice  of  counsel,  and   in    1903   these   manu- 
facturers   banded    together    and    formed    tl>e    Association    of    Licensed 
Automobile  Manufacturers — the  A.  L.  A.  M.     They  have  worked  with 
Selden    to   sustain    his    patent.      One   of   the    rules    they   put    in    force 
was  that  no  one  was  to  be  allowed   to  enter   the   association  except 
those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  business  at  or  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  orffiinization.     Thus,  some  time  later,  when   Selden  decided  to   go 
into   the    business    himself.    hv'i)()in<r   the    "Selden"    car.    he    \\ai\    Vo 
a<'<|uire   the  ri/rhts  of  another  company  which   since    1903  bad  gwcw 
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up  building  can  and  gone  into  tbe  building  of  marine  enginei 
excluaivelj*.  It  may  be  nutcJ  tbat  tlie  hidden  patent  covers  onJy 
g»»oliiie  Hutomobilvd;  niotort-yi'lcs,  poucr'boats,  and  sir-ships  do  not 
come  und«r  it,  wliat^ver  «ort  o(  engine  is  Uded.  It  aimplj  covers  tl>e 
gas-engine   as   applied    to    road    luconiotion,   eltber   for    piissenijerB   or 

The  most  strenuous  opponent  of  tbe  Selden  claims  was  Henry 
Ford,  who  started  a  new  company  about  tbe  time  the  A.  L.  A.  M.  was 
formed,  refusing  to  come  into  tli«  oswciation,  or,  looking  at  it  in 
another  way.  being  deliarred  unless  lie  adopted  the  method  Selden 
himself  did  to  enter  under  cover  of  hii  own  patent.  In  fact,  a  very 
large  part  of  tlie  busincta  was  not  in  the  orgiiniiation  at  thnt  time. 
In  inO.'i  tlie  indepemlenta  formed  their  oi^nization,  the  American 
Motor  Car  Manufacturer*'  Association,  to  fight  the  patent,  in  con- 
nection with  several  foreign  niabcrs. 

The  cnw  was  carried  to  the  courts  with  the  usual  delaya. 
Eminent  counsel  appeared  on  both  sides.  Coudert  Brotbera  appeared 
for  the  inclependenlH,  and,  among  others,  tlie  fnnioiis  patfnl  lawyer. 
Frederick  P.  Fiali,  for  the  Selden  patent.  Ktperts  (rom  nil  over  the 
world  were  ciiMed  in,  including  the  ctlebrated  Dugnld  Cleric,  the 
English  authority. 

£very  woril  of  tbe  Selden  claim  wbs  subjected  to  tbo  mo»t  aearcii- 
ing  examination.  Kinailv.  in  11)00.  afler  six  yi'ars  of  liti'jatinn. 
Judge  Hough,  of  the  V'nitfd  Stni^<  fir-'iiit  foiirt  in  Xen-  Vnrk.  iravc 
hla  decision  for  the  patent.  At  once  the  majority  of  tbe  independents, 
rather  than  risk  further  danisges.  became  members  of  the  association, 
covering  now  perhaps  eigbty-Hve  per  cent,  of  the  annual  output. 

In  the  course  of  the  suit  the  old  cylinder  of  IST9  was  introduced 
in  evidence,  and  later  Selden  had  the  other  two  cylinders  bored  out 
and  set  up.  Then  he  had  a  road  wagon  conitructed  as  near  as  possible 
to  his  original  apcciflcatlons,  and  as  "a  man  skilled  in  the  art  would 
have  done  it  in  1870.  Some  changes  were  made,  such  as  from  flame 
to  electric  ignition. 

Tlie  wagon,  with  the  date  on  it,  1877,  ran  Hucceaefully  on  the 
streets  of  Rochester  in  IDOS,  and  later  was  brought  to  New  York. 
where  it  also  ran,  though  not  very  well.  Its  few  teste  had  worn  it  out 
probably.  For  one  thing,  it  needed  a  larger  water-jacket.  Of  course 
the  opposing  counsel  criticized  it  a  great  deal.  but.  as  Mr.  Fish  pointed 
out.  It  was  better  than  any  of  the  original  patents  of  tbe  sewing- 
machine,  the  incandescent  light,  telephone,  or  telegraph.  None  of  them 
worked  to  any  degree.  The  important  thing  was  the  idea  they  em- 
bodied, not  the  minor  defects  which  mechanics  could  overcome. 

Another  American  clfiini  for  paternity  has  l>een  put  forward 
by  certain  enthusiasts  for  Robert  Dudgeon,  who  in  1856  invented 
and  used  what  he  called  a  eteam  road-wagon.  The  original 
was  shown  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition,  and  was  destroyed 
when  that  Palace  burned  down,  A  second  wiigon  is  still  in  the 
possession  of  Dudgeon's  lieirs.  The  general  plan  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  original,  save  tiiat  the  wheels  (heavy  cart-wheels  in 
the  first  in.stancp)  were  made  polid  out  of  segments  of  cedar,  with 
iron  flanfrr-)  and  tires.  Si.xty  pallnna  of  water  were  stored  under 
tlie  seats  which  formed  the  two  .sides  of  the  vehicle. 

Oa  its  Bret  trip  if  carried,  besides  Mi.  Dudgeon,  a  number 
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f  his  workmen,  one  of  whom  survived  to  be  interviewed  by  the 
lew  York  Tribune  in  1890. 

*•  Mr.  Dudgeon,"  he  said,  "built  the  wagon  to  carry  him 
rom  hi8  place  of  business  in  Columbia  Street  to  his  home, 
^ne-hundred-and-eighth  Street,  Harlem.  He  always  contendctl 
liat  when  8treet8  were  once  made  smooth  horseless  carriages 
rould  be  used  generally.  Roads  and  streets  for  horses  were  con- 
idered  by  him  unfit  for  wheeling,  and  we  have  discovered  that 
le  was  right.  But  even  with  the  bad  streets,  laid  with  rougii 
tones  and  poorly  graded,  the  steam- wagon  used  to  make  trips 
egularly  from  Harlem  to  the  shop  and  back,  and  on  Sundays 
t  was  used  to  take  ilrs.  Dudgeon  to  church. 

*•  But  the  wagon  was  used  only  as  a  motor  on  these  occasions. 
i  carriage  was  coupled  on  behind  it,  and  in  this  the  women  sat 
rhile  the  driver  and  the  men  occupied  seats  in  the  steam- 
ragon." 

According  to  this  authority  it  took  two  bushels  of  coal  to  run 
he  car  to  One-hundred-and-eighth  Street.  "  But  it  made  good 
imo,''  he  added,  "  and  could  be  guided  and  steered  as  nicely 
lud  was  as  easily  controlled  as  the  horseless  carriages  of  to-day. 
Jf  course,  it  made  considerable  noise,  and  that  was  probably  one 
rea.son  why  the  city  authorities,  after  it  had  been  in  use  for 
ibout  ten  years,  refused  to  allow  Mr.  Dudgeon  to  make  his 
trips  in  it.  With  a  clear  road  it  went  easily  fifteen  miles  an 
h.our.'' 

The  wagon  remained  in  New  York  for  a  short  time  after  its 
us?e  on  the  streets  had  been  forbidden,  and  then  tlie  inventor 
?ent  it  to  his  country  home  at  Peacock's  Point,  Long  Island, 
near  (Jlen  Cove,  where  it  is  now.  It  made  many  trips  on  the 
r<»untry  roads,  to  tbe  edification  of  the  rustics,  but  with  its 
(•ani>lunent  from  New  Y'ork  the  wagon's  occupation  was  gone, 
and  it  was  at  one  time  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  ordinary 
htationary  engine.  The  runnins?  gear  was  taken  off,  iand  the 
metlianism  which  had  originally  been  made  and  placed  in 
|>o>ition  to  propel  a  wagon  through  the  streets  of  New  Y'ork 
was  de;rraded  to  the  level  of  farm  labor. 

Aviation,  Father  of.  This  title  is  popularly  bestowed  in 
France  upon  I^ouis  Pierre  Mouillard,  who  died  in  poverty  at 
Cain),  Egypt,  in  the  year  1897.  On  February  25,  1912,  there 
was  unveiled  at  Heliopolis,  just  outside  of  Cairo,  a  monument 
erected  to  his  memory  by  the  French  National  Aerian  League, 
in  jrrateful  acknowledgrnent  of  the  fact  that  a  man  of  their 
nation  has  enabled  the  French  to  claim  as  a  national  discovery 
the  means  whereby  human  aviation  Jws  become  possible, — i.e., 
{nt^  gauchlssewent,^^  or  twisting,  of  the  tips  of  the  wings  vf\\\e\i 
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alloHB  the  gliding  flight  of  tiio  vulture  and  ullit^r  lar^L'  binli^  us 
distinct  from  the  flight  by  dapping  uf  the  wings. 

Beueath  llie  bust  is  the  wyrd  "  iwur,"  "  to  daru,"  wliiiii 
Mouillard  placed  uii  Uie  title-page  of  hU  hook,  ''  The  (.'unijia-^t 
of  the  Air";  and  a  vulture  with  out»trelclieii  planing  wing*  i- 
thd  only  purely  decorative  feature, 

Ab  a  matter  of  fact,  Louia  Mouillard  iicver  flei*-,  and  never 
attempted  to  fly  eave  once,  as  a  hoy,  when  he  was  c&ught  on  the 
edge  of  a  eliS  and  soundly  cuffe<1  by  an  irate  old  beadle;  but  it 
was  he  who  eet  forth  in  two  volnmea  the  priucipies  of  flight, 
which  wore  put  iato  practice  later  by  the  Wright  brothers. 

In  "The  Empire  of  the  Air"  (1881),  Mouillard  explained 
tu  a  hcedleea  world  that  to  seek  to  fly  by  imitating  the  beating  of 
a  bird's  wings  was  not  feasible;  that,  instead  of  trying  this  itn- 
poseible  feat,  men  should  imitate  such  birds  as  fly  with  steady 
wings  and  avail  tliemselvea  of  the  currents  of  the  air. 

Mouillard  spoke  to  a  small  aadienci.^ ;  indeed,  oal| 
works  appeared  during  his  lifelime.  The  second,  •^ 
Fixed  Win^,"  was  not  publiii^hed  until  1!>11. 
pointed  the  way,  and  ten  years  after  his  death  the  Wrights 
demonstrated  that  he  had  solved  the  niysterv.  Ijong  ago,  no 
doubt,  he  could  have  built  an  aeropUne  niuoli  like  those  of 
to-day,  hut  only  a  few  fcllow-pcientists  believed  in  him,  and 
they  could  never  lend  him  the  money  that  might  have  made  his 
dream  a  reality. 

Mouillard's  claim  to  the  title  has  been  contested  by  other 
nations  than  the  French  (see  Flying  Machineb). 

Avocado,  or  Alligator  Pear.  These  are  the  official  and 
the  popular  names  of  a  fruit  which  originally  came  from  South 
America.  Other  names  have  been  applied  to  it  in  English, 
as  butter  pear,  vegetable  marrow,  midshipman's  butter,  palta. 
and  aguacate;  hut  "avocado"  has  received  the  sanction  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Afjriculturo  and  the  American 
Pomological  Society.  It  is  so  unlike  other  fruits  as  to  suggest 
a  class  of  its  own,  for  which  the  generic  name  of  ealad  fruit  has 
been  suggested.  Wherever  it  has  been  introduced  its  rich  nut- 
like flavor  has  made  it  a  favorite,  and  its  reputation  is  growing 
year  by  year. 

The  demand  for  the  avocado  has  always  kept  in  advance  of 
the  supply.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  high  prices  paid  for  it, 
ranging  usually  from  20  to  50  cents  each  at  retail.  Although 
the  markets  are  at  present  limited,  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  immediate  danger  of  overproduction. 

It  is  not  a  dry-land  plant,  and  its  cultivation  should  not  be 
attempted  for  profit  on  any  lands  which  are  not  supplied  with 
4  generous  rainfall  or  which  cannot  W  \)toii^^  tiTiieT  Vm^'wsa. 
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High  winds  are  decidedly  inimical  to  the  tree.  The  wood 
is  brittle  and  is  liable  to  be  broken  by  winds.  The  flowers  also 
are  destroyed  by  severe  winds,  and  the  fruit,  which  hangs  from 
pendulous  branches  and  fruit  stems,  is  easily  blown  about, 
bruised,  or  broken  from  the  tree.  For  this  reason  commercial 
culture  should  not  be  attempted  in  localities  of  high  winds 
unless  it  is  possible  to  provide  protection  by  windbreaks. 

One  characteristic  in  soil  is  demanded — good  drainage.  The 
tn-e  is  very  impatient  of  standing  water  about  its  roots.  Soil 
tliat  is  underlain  by  an  impervious  layer  should  not  be  chosen 
for  the  orchard. 

A^nreto.     This  insect,  one  of  the  strangest  in  the  world,  is 
found  in  New  Zealand.    It  is  known  to  naturalists  as  the  Ilipialis 
vivescens,  and  is  a  sort  of  cross  between  a  caterpillar  and  a 
vegetable.    It  is  always  found  at  the  foot  of  a  larpe  myrtle  tree, 
known  to  the  Maoris  as  a  rata.     Burying  itself  among  the  roots 
a  few  inches  below  the  ground,  it  there  lives  until  it  is  full 
grown  and  then  undergoes  a  marvellous  transformation.     The 
spore  of  a  vegetable  fungus  (the  Sophoeria  robertsii)   fastens 
itself  to  tlie  neck  of  the  caterpillar,  just  between  the  head  and 
the  first  ring,  and  there  grows  upward  to  the  height  of  from  six 
to  eight  inches.     In  shape  this  stem  somewhat  resenil)los  a  cat- 
tail.   It  shoots  up  two  or  three  inches  above  the  ground  in  which 
tlie  caterpillar  is  buried.     Below  the  earth  it  grows  into  the 
aweto,  filling  up  every  possible  space  within  the  outer  skin,  but 
leaving  the  external  form  unchanged.     As  soon  as  vegetable 
matter  has  been  entirely  substituted  for  animal,  both  plant  and 
(■aierpillar  become  hard  and  dry  and  perish.     The  whole  has 
now  a  brown  color  and  looks  like  a  wooden  caterpillar  with  a 
hii^e  horn  standing  up  from  the  back  of  its  neck.     IIow  the 
caterpillar  manages  to  propagate  its  species  no  one  can  tell. 
Tsiially  the  caterpillar  becomes  a  chrysalis,  the  chrysalis  changes 
into  a  moth,  the  moth  lays  ejjgs,  and  these  eggs  again  become 
I'iiterpi liars,  and  so  on  without  stopping.    "  Many  reasons,"  says 
John  Charles  Leampfert  in  a  contribution  to  Harpers  Young 
Pf'ople,  "  are  given  why  the  plant  shoots  up  from  the  back  of 
the  neck  of  the  aweto,  but  they  have  been  found  worthless  upon 
further  investigation.    Mine  is  that  the  aweto  has  a  slimy  pub- 
j^tance  oozing  out  from  its  neck,  which,  while  the  aweto  is  borinir 
at  the  foot  of  the  rata  tree  for  its  only  food,  catches  the  seed 
f«f  the  fungus  and  holds  it  fast  there  till  tlie  latter  hejrins  to 
jrrow.    When  it  has  sucked  all  the  vegetable  life  out  of  the  aweto 
it  must  naturally  die.  for  it  finds  no  further  nourishment.    The 
tweto  is  often  found  in  large  numbers.'' 


B. 

Babel,  Tower  of.  Tvo  different  piles  of  ruins  in  Babjlonia 
are  diveraely  credited  with  being  remnuits  of  tliat  tower  whon 
building  caused  tlie  confusion  of  toogueu  (Oeneais,  ciiap.  xi). 
The  first  lies  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Kupbrates  Biver,  five  mUei 
above  the  mo<lern  city  of  Uillah;  the  second  is  a  conical  momtd 
linown  as  Birn  Niiiirud,  or  Nimrod'a  Tower,  six  miles  anid  a 
half  southwest  of  the  aame  city.  Biblical  scholars  throw  tba 
weight  of  their  o])iiiionB  in  favor  of  Bim  Nimrud  as  being  the 

site    of    tijo    ab:.rh'..-    l,ravrii-|,r[,rtnUi'IL'    >li.ll.        Til,-     v,iii,S    at 

and  vitrified  mortar,  almost  hidden  from  Bight  fay  nnda,  the 
accumulations  of  centuries,  are  198  feet  in  height  and  neariy 
800  yards  in  circumference.  Sir  B.  K.  Porter,  who  haa  given 
much  study  to  the  Birs  Nimrnd  roina,  belierea  its  ritnfied 
appearance  to  be  the  results  of  nnmerone  li^tning  strokes,  con^ 
elusions  which,  taken  in  connection  with  the  tradition  that  the 
tower  was  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven,  forms  an  interesting 
subject  for  thought.  Porter  also  says  that,  with  the  exception 
of  natural  accumulation  and  decay,  the  tower  is,  in  his  estima- 
tion, almost  in  the  condition  it  was  left  at  the  time  of  the 
confusion. 

The  actual  height  at  which  the  last  stone  of  that  famous 
structure  rested  is  likewise  a  matter  of  merest  conjecture. 
Herodotus,  who  lived  about  1700  years  after  the  recorded  date 
when  that  "  great  spiral  way  to  heaven  "  was  attempted,  says 
that  he  saw  at  Babylon  a  structure  consisting  of  eight  towers 
raised  one  above  another,  each  seventy-five  feet  in  height,  but 
whether  this  ruin  was  the  remains  of  the  tower  of  Babel  it  was 
even  then  impossible  to  ascertain.  Herodotus,  usually  minutely 
exact  in  his  writing,  leaves  us  in  ignorance  as  to  how  the  upper 
level  of  each  of  these  seventy-five  foot  towers  was  reached  from 
the  level  below. 

Most  orientalists  maintain  that  Goil  did  not  put  a  stop  to 
the  worlf  until  the  tower  had  reached  a  height  of  10,000  fathoms, 
or  about  twelve  miles.  In  Ceylonese  tradition  it  is  said  to  have 
been  as  high  as  20,000  elephants,  each  standing  one  above  the 
other.  St.  Jerome  asserts,  on  the  authnritv  of  persons  who  had 
examined  the  ruins,  that  it  did  not  reach  a  height  exceeding  four 
miles.    Other  statements  are  still  more  extravagant. 

Baby-show.  The  first  baby-show  in  the  United  States  (or 
anywhere  else  in  the  world)  was  held  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  on 
C61 
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October  14,  1854.     Conceived  half  in  jest,  its  projectors  were 
?u^pri^5ed  at  the  whole-hearted  enthusiasm  whicli  greeted  the 
idea.     On  the  appointed  day,  a  muster  of  "  infantry  in  arms  *' 
(the  contemporaneous  newspaper  jest)  rallied  in  a  tent  specially 
prepared  for  them.    At  eleven  a.m.  a  large  circle  was  formed  by 
a  rope  around  the  tent,  and  outside  of  this  the  uninterested 
adults  were  made  to  stand,  which  they  did  patiently,  under  the 
promise  that  the  babies  would  soon  be  exhibited.     Nine  ladies 
and  six  gentlemen  were  then  elected,  whose  duty  it  was  to  enter 
the  tent,  examine  the  babies,  and  award  the  premiums.     The 
judges  were  about  to  proceed  to  their  task  when  a  telegraph 
was  received,  announcing  that  an  additional  lot  of  babies  were 
on  the  train  from  Dayton,  and  would  be  there  at  twelve  o'clock, 
and  requesting  a  postponement  of  the  examination  until  said 
babies  arrived.     The  request  was  acceded  to.     A  few  minutes 
after   twelve  the  judges  entered  the  tent,  which  presented  a 
novel,  amusing,  and  interesting  sight.    The  mothers  and  nurses, 
seated,  had  the  "  little  darlings  "  all  ready  for  inspection.    One 
lady  pointed  with  pride  to  the  chubby  logs  of  her  boy;  while 
another    glowingly    referred    to    the    delicate    but    well-formed 
features  of  her  girl.     One  boasted  of  having  the  largest  of  its 
age :  another,  of  the  smallest  and  smartest.     Some  of  the  babies 
.   «eenied  to  feel  their  importance  on  this  occasion ;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  most  earnest  entreaties,  would  be  in  mischief,  and  keep  up 
a  continued  noise.     Others  lay  quietly  in  their  mothers'  arms, 
watching  the  proceedings  with  apparent  interest;  while  others 
insisted  on  hiding  their  innocent  faces  in  their  mothers'  bosoms. 
One   hundred    and   twenty-seven   babies   were   entered   for  ex- 
hibition, and  they  came  from  almost  everywhere.    Several  coun- 
ties, including  Hamilton  of  Ohio,  were  well  represented ;  and 
there  were  babies  from  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Massachusetts.     T^rge  and  fat  children  seemed  to  predominate. 
One  from  Indiana,  only  five  months  old,  weighed  27V^  pounds, 
and  another,  four  months  old,  weighed  20  pounds.     A  pair  of 
twins,  of  Clark  County,  attracted  much  attention.     They  were 
very  pretty  and  as  near  alike  as  two  peas.    An  elderly  lady  was 
present  with  her  seventeenth  baby,  only  two  months  old.     She 
rlaime<l   nothing  extraordinary  in  the  child  she  presented,  but 
thought  she  was  deserving  of  a  premium.     The  judjres  were  a 
long   time    in    their   investigations.      After    they    retired,    the 
mothers,  with  their  children  in  their  arms,  walked  into  the 
Floral-hall,  where  thev  remained,  while  the  spectators  crowded 
past  them  to  take  a  look  at  the  babies.     Though  the  "  show " 
waR  ended,  the  excifemeni  wfifi  not  over.    Everybody  wanted  \o 
k-DDir  the  preminm  babies.     The  judges,  not  being  able  to  COn- 
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lull  witliout  iiiUirruiiLion  uu  lliu  gruunil,  rL'tircii  lu  tliu  Aiilliuuy- 
bouat;  in  the  city,  Tht-re  they  wuri;  followed  hy  Iiuudreiis, 
anxiouB  to  lenrn  Uie  result  Tlie  lUttcussion  rt-garding  the  l-oui- 
parative  merits  of  the  diffiToijt  babies  was  not  over  till  six 
o'clock  in  tliu  evening,  when  the  folluwiu^  prizi-s  were  awarded: 
First  prize,  a  splendid  servieg  of  silver  plute,  including  a  large 
aalver,  to  the  daughter  of  William  Itonuier,  of  Vienna.  Clark 
County,  aged  ten  months.  Second  prize,  a  service  of  silver 
plate,  to  the  son  of  William  MeDowell,  of  Fulton,  Hamilton 
County,  Ohio,  aged  thirteen  months.  Third  prize,  a  plnin  ser- 
vice of  silver,  to  the  daughter  of  Mr.  A.  Canon,  of  Philadelphia. 

Backgammon.  The  Euro|)ean  variety  of  n  group  of  guinea 
where  the  throws  of  dice  or  lots  are  turned  to  account  by  the 
moving  of  pieces  on  a  board.  Tims,  to  the  excitement  of  chance 
is  added  the  more  logical  element  of  skill.  All  these  games  are 
an  evolution  from  the  simpier  funnt!  of  diei^  and  lot-throwing 
(see  Dice).  Professor  Edward  B.  Tylor  surmises  that  when 
Greek  writers  mention  dice-pJaying  they  mean  some  game  of 
this  class;  otherwise  there  woiihl  \k-  no  '^cn--^!'  in  rintiireli>  re- 
mark, that,  in  life  as  in  dicing,  one  must  not  only  get  good 
throws,  but  know  how  to  use  them.  That  the  Greeks  derived 
the  game  from  the  East  is  made  probable  from  the  story  which 
the  same  author  tells  of  the  Persian  queen,  Parysatis,  mother 
of  Artaxerxes,  He  depcrihcs  her  as  terrible  at  dice:  By  "care- 
ful playing  "  Fhe  succeeded  in  winning  from  the  king  the  eunnch 
Mesabates,  who  had  cut  off  the  head  and  hand  of  Cyrui.,  and 
straightway  ordered  that  hapless  individual  to  be  flayed  alive. 
The  Persian  game  is  to  this  day  known  as  mard  and  i.s  very 
similar  to  European  backgammon.  Still  another  oriental  variety 
is  the  Hindoo  patchesi,  which  is  nearly  akin  to  the  Aztec 
game  of  patolizli,  or  potolli,  described  by  the  Spanish  con- 
querors of  Mexico.  The  Chinese  have  a  famous  backgammon 
game  known  as  "The  Table  of  Promotion  of  Mandarins."  It 
is  played  by  two  or  more  jiersons  on  a  large  paper  diagram 
upon  which  are  printed  the  titles  of  the  various  oHicials  and 
dignitaries  of  the  government.  Moves  are  made  by  throwing 
dice,  and  the  players,  whose  positions  on  the  diagram  are 
indicated  by  colored  sticks  of  wood,  are  advanccfl  or  set  back, 
according  to  the  throws. 

A  quaint  story  is  told  of  the  origin  of  this  game.  The 
emperor  Kienlung,  tradition  says,  was  in  the  habit  of  walking 
at  nightfall  among  the  houses  occupied  by  candidates  who  had 
come  up  to  Peking  for  the  triennial  examination.  Night  after 
night  he  heard  the  sound  of  dice  issuing  from  one  of  the  honsef. 
J^na]!y  he  sammoned  the  offender  before  V\to  ^o  t^.'^Wiw  \\\% 
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eoDiluct.  The  latter,  fearing  punishment,  told  the  monarch 
that  he  had  constructed  a  chart  on  which  he  had  written  the 
names  of  all  the  positions  in  the  government,  and  that  he  and 
his  friends  threw  dice,  traversing  the  board  according  to  their 
throws,  and  were  thus  impressed  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
various  ranks  and  steps  leading  to  political  advancement. 

The  emperor  commanded  him  to  bring  the  chart  next  day 
for  his  inspection.  That  night  the  unfortunate  young  man, 
whose  excuse  was  a  fiction  created  at  the  moment,  sat  until 
daybreak,  pencil  in  hand,  and  made  a  chart  according  to  his 
ston',  which  he  carried  to  His  Majesty.  The  august  prince  was 
much  pleased  with  the  diligence  of  the  scholar  who  improved  his 
mind  even  while  amusing  himself,  and  dismissed  him  with  many 
compliments. 

In  Japan  a  great  many  games  are  played  on  boards  or 
diagrams,  the  moves  being  made  by  throwing  dice.  All  of  them 
come  under  the  general  name  of  *'  Sugroku.  The  most  popular 
is  called  "  Travelling  Sugroku."  It  is  played  upon  a  large  sheet 
of  paper  on  which  are  represented  the  various  stopping  places 
of  a  journey, — as,  for  example,  the  fifty-three  post-stations  be- 
tween Tokio  and  Kioto. 

The  method  of  playing  tlie  classic  form  of  backgammon  may 
be  made  out  from  a  fifth  century  Greek  epigram,  recording  a 
irame  played  by  the  emperor  Zeno.  The  latter,  it  appears,  got 
his  men  so  blocked  that,  having  the  ill  Inck  to  throw  2,  5,  G 
(three  dice  were  used  in  those  da  v.*  as  was  still  the  custom  in 
the  middle  ages),  the  only  moves  open  obliged  him  to  leave 
eight  blocks. 

In   the  Roman   empire  the  game  was  known  as  "Twelve 

Lines"  (Duodecim  ScHpia)  or  "Tables"  (Tahulcp).    This  was 

the  game  of  which  Ovid  says  that  it  had  as  many  lines  as  the 

year  has  months.    He  advises  the  lover,  when  playing  with  his 

mistress,  to  curry  favor  with  her  by  giving  himself  bad  throws 

and   playing  them  ill.     "  Among  the  Christian  antiquities  in 

Rome,"  says  Professor  Tylor,  "  is  a  marble  slab  on  which  a 

hackgammon-table  is  cut,  with  a  Greek  cross  in  the  middle,  and 

a  Greek  inscription  that  Jesus  Christ  gives  victory  and  help  to 

tlif*ers  if  they  write  His  name  when  throwing  the  dice — Amen. 

Carolesslv  scratched  as  it  is,  bv  some  stone-cutter  whose  faith 

wpnt  beyond  his  trictrac,  it  shows  that  the  board  was  like  ours, 

even  to  the  division  in  the  middle  which  makes  the  two  groups 

of  six  points  on  each  side."    From  ancient  Rome,  too,  we  inherit 

the  habit  of  making  the  backgammon-bonrd   with  a  draught- 

Uard  on  the  voverFn  pjrli\  at  any  rate  the  eommentatoT?>  ^o 

')Dff>rprrf  .Vartfars  epigram  on  the  tabulg  lusorla : 
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Hie  mi  hi  bis  seiio  Bimienitiur 
Calculus  hie  geoiiiio  diaeolor 

Here  twice  the  die  is  eoniited  to  tlie  pomt  of  stse. 
Here,  twixi  twin  foes  of  other  hue,  the  dnut^tnaa  dies. 

It  was  from  Rome  that  backgammon  spicad  all  over  Eni 
and  we  still  speak  of  the  tables,  which  ia»  of  conne,  the  ' 
tabula!.    A  distich  of  the  Elizabethan  period  aaja: 

Man's  life  is  a  game  of  faMet,  and  he  wmj 
Mend   his  bad  fortune  by  his  wiser  play. 

There  is  no  doubt  it  was  once  a  veiy  fadiionable  amnae; 
Henry  VIII  was  pkying  at  it  with  his  queen,  Anne  Bole; 
when  an  account  of  Sir  Thomas  Morels  execution  was  brou: 
to  him.    Looking  sternly  at  her,  he  said,  ^  Thou  art  the  ca 
of  this  man's  death*';  and  then  he  withdrew,  in  evident 
turbation,  to  the  solitude  of  his  chamber. 

Bagpipe.  In  literature  and  history  this  mimical  instm* 
raent  is  mainly  associated  with  Scotland  and  the  Scotch.  ThetQ 
is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  English,  through  in- 
heritance from  their  Roman  conquerors,  were  ^he  original  bag- 
pipers of  Great  Britain.  We  know  that  during  the  sixteentli 
century  the  bagpiper  was  a  regular  functionary  in  the  establish- 
ments of  English  princes  and  nobles,  while  no  such  musician 
was  found  at  the  Scottish  court.  Nor  is  there  any  reference 
to  instrument  or  musician  in  any  of  the  few  Highland  poems 
that  have  survived  from  the  Middle  Ages.  James  I  used  to 
play  the  bagpipe;  but  he  may  have  learnt  it,  among  other 
accomplishments,  in  England.  The  harp,  till  within  ver^'  recent 
times,  has  been  the  national  instrument  of  Scotland.  In  fact, 
the  bagpipe  has  never  been  very  popular  there,  save  in  the  High- 
lands. In  1G30  the  magistrates  of  Aberdeen  issued  the  follow- 
ing suggestive  order:  "The  magistrates  discharge  the  common 
piper  of  all  going  through  the  town,  at  night  or  in  the  morning, 
in  time  coming,  with  his  pipe;  it  brings  an  uncivill  forme  to 
be  usit  within  sic  a  famous  burghe,  and  being  often  found  fault 
with,  as  well  by  sundry  neighbours  of  the  town  as  by  strangers." 

The  trouble  seems  to  be  that  this  much  bcdamned  and  much 
belauded  instrument  belongs  to  no  nation  in  particular.  Its 
antiquity  is  indisputable.  Chinese  traditions  make  it  the  oldest 
instrument  in  the  Celestial  Empire.  The  Egyptians  employed 
the  bagpipe  drone  and  a  player  of  this  instrument  is  sculptured 
on  a  Hittite  slab  dating  back  to  a  thousand  years  before  Christ. 
A  Grecian  bas-relief  preserved  in  one  of  the  Roman  museums 
shows  a  bagpiper  playing  a  pipe  exactly  like  that  now  used  by 
Highlanders.     A   Koman  coin  of  the  t\m^  oi  "S^to  bears  a 
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jfiimilar  device.     Nero  himself  is  said  to  have  played  on   the 
upe.    Its  Latin  name  was  utricularis  tibia  and  its  invention 
accredited  to  Pan,  Mercury,  and  other  classical  gods.    The 
^ews  attributed  it  to  Tubal  Cain. 
Tlie  bagpipe  is  almost  universal  throughout  Asia,  though 
present  it  is  not  so  much  in  use  as  in  former  ages.     It  is 
imihar  to  Chinese  musicians,  and  is  met  with  in  Persia.    Dur- 
[ing  the   Middle  Ages   it  made  its  home   in   every   European 
[country.     In  Austria  dancing  to  the  bagpipe  was  a  favorite 
diversion  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century.     In  Germany  at 
the  same  period  its  popularity  is  attested  by  the  legend  of  the 
Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin.    It  became  a  court  instrument  played 
bj  minnesingers  and  troubadours  not  only  in  Germany  but  in 
France  and  Spain.     From  Boccaccio  we  learn  that  in  1348  a 
Iwgpiper    accompanied    the    fugitives   who    fled    from    plague- 
stricken  Florence  to  the  country.    In  Belgium  pipers  took  part 
in  religious  services,  and  there  were  masques  of  pipers.     On 
one  occasion,  at  a  feast  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  "many  wild 
l)easts  danced  round  a  cage  containing  two  apes  playing  on 
bagpipes.^'     Comic  pictures  of  pigs,  bears,  and  other  animals 
playing  this  instrument  attest  its  mediaeval  vogue  in   divers 
countries ;  and  the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  is  further  shown 
in  its  being  pictured  as  a  component  part  of  the  celestial  instru- 
ment played  by  angels.     Raphael  introduces  a  bagpiper  in  his 
picture  of  the  Nativity.     The  instrument  was  supposed,  also, 
to  influence  the  actions  of  animals.     In  Sweden  an  ecclesiastic 
(li<mitary  of  the  sixteenth  century  relates  that  the  shepherds 
employed  the  bagpipe  to  induce  their  flocks  to  come  together 
and  feed  with  relish. 

In    France,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  five  different 
forms  of  the  bagpipe  were  used,  and  two  of  these,  the  cornemuse 
and  the  musette,  were  much   in  vogue;  in   fact,  the  musette, 
which  was  modelled  on  the  Irish  uilleann,  was  the  fashionable 
instrument  in  the  days  of  Liouis  XIV.     Ladies  vied  with  one 
another  as  players  and  as  owners  of  beautifully  decorated  speci- 
mens.     In    1G49    the    Court    Band    included    four    musettes. 
Mersenne  wrote  that  with  a  skilful  player  this  instrument  did 
not  yield  to  any  other.     In  the  French  army,  also,  the  musette 
was  used  up  to  the  opening  years  of  the  last  century.    In  Italy, 
especially  in  the  Sicilies,  it  is  common.     The  Italian  peasant 
Wlieves  that  it  is  the  best-loved  music  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  also 
tiiat  it  is  the  instrument  upon  which  the  shepherds  expressed 
their  joy  when  they  visited  the  Saviour, 

The  pjfferari,  or  peasant-pipers  of  Italy,  are  especiaWj  \lX 
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L'vidfiJL-e  at  tho  Christmas  season,  when  thoy  flock  down  to  the 
neighboring  cities,  stopping  to  play  at  every  Bhriiie  on  the  road. 

In  Scollaiul  the  bagpipe  niHy  have  been  known  liefore  the 
time  of  James  I  (the  Vlth  of  Scotlanii),  but  it  first  emerges 
into  history  diirinp  the  minority  of  that  monari'h,  when  the 
unity  of  the  clans  was  in  a  measure  broken,  and  the  sanguinary 
i^])irit  that  succeeded  found  itself  better  attuned  to  thu-  clamor 
of  the  pipes  than  to  the  tenderer  notes  of  the  harp. 

The  liagpipe  was  rarely  played  within  doors,  except  in  the 
halls  of  chieftains,  where  it  is  still  a  customary  piece  of  state 
to  have  the  pipes  playing  all  the  time  of  dinner.  At  Balmoral, 
when  royalty  comes  there,  bagpipers  play  during  all  the  time 
of  dinner,  only  they  are  removed  to  the  outside  and  perform 
marching  on  the  terrace  oppoaite  the  dining-room  window.  At 
I  marriage  processions  and  funerals  it  was  also  used,  as  being  the 
instrument  which  could  be  most  conveniently  played  while  the 
I    musician  was  walking  along  with  the  crowd. 

F.ven  clan  had  three  appropriate  tunes  peculiar  to  itself. 
These  w'ere  "  The  fathering  of  the  Clans."  or  "  Pibmch  " :  its 
March;  and  its  Liimcut,  or  ■"Coronach."'  We  are  all  familiar 
with  Scott's  fine  version  of  "The  MacGregor's  'Gathering,'" 
beginning 

The  moon's  on  the  lake  and  the  inUt'n  on  the  hrae. 

The  "  Pibroch  "  became  especially  famous  during  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  when  Pitt  insisted  that  the  Highlanders  should  he 
called  out  in  defence  of  the  British  rights  in  North  America. 
despite  the  fears  of  the  loyalists  who  thought  it  might  not  be 
safe  to  trust  them  so  soon  after  the  defeat  at  Cnlloden.  Pitt 
carried  his  point,  and  the  Highlanders  fought  as  fiercely  for 
king  and  country  against  the  French  in  America  as  if  France 
had  not  been  the  traditional  ally  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders  in 
the  Jacobist  insurrections. 

In  the  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne  Major  Grant,  of 
Montgomery's  Highlanders,  was  independently  sent  forth  with 
400  of  his  men  and  500  provincials  In  reconnoissance.  The 
Highlanders,  with  the  same  reckless  daring  that  had  wrought 
woe  to  their  brethren  at  Culloden,  insisted  on  advancing  with 
drums  beating  and  the  pipes  "skirling"  the  pibroch.  Thus 
warned,  the  enemy  fell  upon  them,  and,  after  a  desperate  con- 
flict, sent  the  shattered  column  reeling  hack.  Only  150  High- 
landers reached  Loyal  Henning.  In  tho  battle  of  Quebec  a  year 
later,  the  pibroch  worked  to  better  purpose.  There  it  rallied  a 
broken  Highland  regiment  and  inspired  them  to  renew  their 
charge  with  such  fury  as  to  chnnge  a  tbrentencd  defeat  into 
i7ciory. 
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Byron's  reference  to  the  sound  of  the  "  pipes  *'  at  Waterloo 
is  familiar: 

And  wild  and  high  the  Cameron's  Gathering  rose, 

The  war-note  of  Lochiel,  which  Albyn's  hills 
Have   heard,  and  heard,  too,  have  her  Saxon  foes; 

How  on  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch  thrills 

Savage  and  shrill!     But  with  the  breath  t^at  fills 
The  mountain-pipe,  so  fill  the  mountaineers 

With   the  fierce  native  daring  that   instils 
The  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand  years, 
And    Evan's,   Donald's   fame   rings    in  each   clansman's  ears. 

Yet  the  hagpipe  has  its  enemies.  The  Germans  call  it  a 
dudelsack,  which  sounds  opprobrious  if  not  actually  libellous. 
In  the  year  1895,  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  some  offshoots 
from  the  Vaterland  had  an  opportunity  legally  to  testify  to 
their  horror  of  the  instrument.  A  procession  of  freaks  belong- 
ing to  a  show  was  headed  by  a  bagpiper,  whose  instrument 
alarmed  all  neighboring  horses,  causing  so  much  injury  to  one 
of  them  that  its  owner  brought  suit  for  damages  against  the 
showman.  Justice  and  jury  were  all  of  German  birth.  They 
^ave  the  plaintiff  a  verdict  of  $125,  and  found  that  "the 
(liidelsack  is  not  a  musical  instrument,"  and  that  the  horse 
"  was  scared  to  death  by  an  unearthly  noise  made  by  a  fiend 
with  the  aforesaid  dudelsack." 

Ball  and  Ball  Games.  Recent  excavations  near  Cairo, 
EsTA-pt,  have  brought  to  light  small  balls  of  leather  and  others 
nf  wood  obviously  used  in  some  outdoor  sport,  and  probably 
elating  back  to  at  least  2000  years  before  Christ.  These  arc 
the  oldest  balls  of  the  kind  in  existence.  Hence  Eg>'pt  may  be 
tlie  birthplace  of  the  original  ball  game,  whatever  it  was.  We 
know,  however,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  played  ball  at  a 
remote  period.  We  do  not  know  the  exact  nature  of  any  of  these 
ancient  games,  Eg}'ptian,  Greek,  or  Roman. 

Hand-ball,  something  like  that  we  still  play,  is  the  earliest 
Irnll  game  that  emerges  from  the  mists  of  history, — in  Italy 
under  the  name  of  pallonr,  in  France  under  that  of  jeu  de 
jtaume,  in  Britain  under  that  of  "fives,"  because  the  ball  is 
*itruck  with  the  hand  or  "  bunch  of  fives."     Hand-ball,  there- 
fore, may  be  considered  the  parent  of  all  our  modern  games 
of  ball,  the  ancestor  of  tennis,  lawn  tennis,  cricket,  and  base- 
ball.    Very  gradual  was  the  evolution  to  a  game  where  some- 
thing besides  the  naked  hand  was  used  for  striking  the  ball. 
First  the  hand  was  covered  with  a  glove  to  protect  it.     Then 
rame  the  first  rude  form  of  racquet — a  spoon-shaped  basket        i 
strapped  to  the  arm,  much  like  that  still  used  in  the  Basc^Mft      1 
game  of  /?e/o/e.     Early  in  the  fifteenth  century  this  was  a\xe- 
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ceeded  by  a  baltoir  or  battledore  covered  with  pardiment  aod 
with  a  wooden  handle.  So  popular  were  these  battoirs  tliat  every 
available  bit  of  jiarchiuent  was  used  up  In  their  manufaeture. 
PTen  to  manuecriptB  of  the  classics,  as  witness  the  familiar 
story  of  the  French  tutor  in  the  sixteenth  century.  \Vhile  play- 
ing hall  he  notieed  that  there  were  faint  Latin  characters  on  his 
racquet.  Taking:  it  home  with  him  to  decipher,  he  found  that 
the  parchment  was  evidently  a  portion  of  the  missing  books  of 
Livy  which  echolars  had  mourned  for  ages.  Tic  at  once  obtaineil 
the  address  of  the  maker,  but  arrived  there  only  to  find  that  he 
was  too  late.    The  MS.  had  all  heen  used  up. 

The  baltoir  was  soon  succeeded  hy  a  racqiiPt  something  likr 
that  now  in  use  in  lawn  tennis.  Jo  France,  the  new  game 
retained  the  old  name  of  the  jeu  de  paume,  though  that  was  no 
longer  riglitly  descriptive;  in  Italy,  it  came  to  be  called  simply 
la  paUa.  the  ball.  In  England  it  whs  known  as  tennis,  and 
there,  as  elsewhere,  was  the  favorite  game  of  the  royal  courts. 
In  1555.  one  Messer  Antonio  Scaino,  a  learned  doctor  of  the 
church,  published  a  valuable  Ireitti^e,  "  Trattato  della  Pnlla." 
which  did  much  to  as.-^imiliifc  Jiiid  i  nnnlinati^  lli,>  nilo<  of  ibf 
game  in  the  different  countries  where  it  waa'played.  Some  of 
the  terms  which  he  makes  use  of  have  survived  to  our  day  in  the 
more  modern  lawn  tennis,  as  due  (deuce)  and  vanlaggia  (van- 
tage). With  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  game  of 
tennis  languished  and  indeed  it  had  become  well-nigh  extinct 
until  within  our  own  days  when  the  interest  excited  by  lawn 
tennis  recalled  attention  to  the  more  venerable  game  of  which 
it  was  the  offspring.  At  present  tennis  is  played  considerably  in 
England  and  in  America. 

Balloon.  The  first  idea  of  the  balloon  in  said  to  have 
presented  itself  to  Stephen  Montgolfier,  a  paper  maker  hy  trade, 
through  an  accident  differently  narrated  by  two  of  hia  early 
biographers.  One  version  is  that  Montgolfier  happened  to  fling 
a  paper  hag  into  the  fire.  It  became  filled  up  with  smoke  and 
in  that  condition  hung  suspended  for  a  time  in  the  chimney. 
The  other  story  represents  Montgolfier  as  boiling  water  in  a 
coffee  pot  over  which  a  conical  paper  cover  was  seen  to  swell 
and  rise  as  it  became  filled  with  vapor.  Hence  the  idea  entered 
his  mind  of  a  bag  rendered  lighter  than  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere hy  inflation  which  in  due  course  reached  full  development 
in  the  balloon  (see  Flying  Machines). 

Ballyhack,  a  little  seaport  town  of  Wexford  County,  Ireland. 
Its  name  is  used  humorously  in  such  phrases  as  "  Go  to  Bally- 
hack!" much  as  if  it  summed  up  all  that  was  unpleasant  or 
degenerate  in  Ireland.    Possibly  it  is  t\ie  caco'pVvQutnia  n^&me  that 
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suggests  something  outlandish  or  banal.  Much  in  the  same 
way  Oshkosh  is  sometimes  taken  as  the  type  of  provincialism  in 
the  United  States. 

Bamboo.  There  is  no  tree  which  serves  so  many  useful 
purposes  as  the  bamboo.  The  native  of  India  obtains  from  it  a 
part  of  his  food^  many  of  his  household  utensils,  and  a  wood 
at  once  lighter  and  capable  of  bearing  greater  strains  than 
heavier  timber  of  the  same  size.  Besides,  in  expeditions  in  the 
tropics,  under  the  rays  of  a  vertical  sun,  bamboo  tanks  have 
more  than  once  been  used  as  barrels,  in  which  water  has  been 
kept  fresher  than  could  have  been  done  in  vessels  of  any  other 
kind. 

Upon  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  and  in  the  islands 
near  Asia  and  Australasia,  especially  in  the  Philippines,  bamboo 
furnishes  all  the  material  for  the  construction  of  houses,  pleas- 
aut,  substantial,  and  preferable  to  those  of  stone,  which  recurring 
earthquakes  only  too  frequently  bring  down  upon  the  heads  of 
the  tenants. 

To  the  Filipino  it  is  an  essential  for  existence.  It  constitutes 
the  whole  or  $l  part  of  every  article  he  makes.  Without  it  he 
ruuld  scarcely  avoid  extinction. 

From  foundation  to  roof-tree  his  dwelling-place  is  all 
banilxK),  save  for  the  grass  thatch  occasionally  used  in  place  of 
l;HMiboo  roofing.  The  posts  on  which  it  rests  are  large  bamboo 
pules;  the  floor  is  of  narrow  bamboo  slats  bound  together  by 
l»amboo  strips;  the  walls  are  of  a  thin  variety  of  bamboo  split 
uiK.'n  and  flattened  out  into  boards;  the  doors  and  the  windows 
are  of  bamboo,  and  they  open  and  shut  by  means  of  hollow 
bamboos  which  slide  upon  smaller  bamboos.  Not  a  nail,  not  a 
nit  of  iron,  enters  into  the  work  of  construction.  Bamboo 
rafters  are  fastened  to  bamboo  plates  with  bamboo  pegs  and 
bound  dovra  with  strips  of  pliable  bamboo  rope. 

The  ver}'  ladder  which  reaches  to  the  single  door  of  this 
primitive  house  on  stilts  is  all  bamboo.  Sapling  bamboo  rungs 
are  inserted  into  two  stout  bamboo  poles,  and  the  whole  is 
Ujund  together  with  bamboo  strips. 

Rice  is  frequently  cooked  in  the  hollow  joint  of  a  green 
banil)oo  over  a  blazing  heap  of  Lamboo  twigs.  Indeed  the  first 
sprouts  of  the  young  bamboo  of  a  certain  species  are  boiled  and 
<*aten  by  the  poorer  classes.  When  the  Filipino  needs  water  he 
fa>tens  a  hollow  bamboo  joint  to  a  bamboo  sweep  by  means  of 
a  bamboo  rope  and  lowers  it  into  the  well  which  he  has  scooped 
out  with  bamboos.  Or,  if  he  have  no  well,  he  takes  a  stout 
bamboo  about  eight  feet  long,  removes  from  the  interior  all 
partition-^  wljieli  separate  each  joint,  leaving  the  one  at  l\\e  W\.l 
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end,  and  tlms  in  a  few  luiiiutes  is  provided  wilU  a  vessel  tliut  will 
hold  several  gallons  of  water  and  outwear  tlie  Ijest  jail  ever 
manufactured.  This  he  fiHa  at  the  noarewl  stream,  dtflly 
balances  it  npun  his  shoulder  with  the  open  end  juttt  lii^li 
enough  to  8iive  the  contents,  and  troU  liaek  to  his  hut  with  fur 
greater  ease  than  wouid  the  white  man  with  n  single  btieketful. 

His  mueical  instruments,  mainly  6utes  and  crude  viollus, 
are  made  eutirely  of  bamboo,  even  to  the  bow  of  the  latter  and 
its  8tring8  and  )H.'g£.  So  aru  hifl  agriiultural  iniplementfi,  his 
fish-traps  and  his  lifiliing  gear,  and  his  wenjxtiig  of  war.  When 
at  last  he  dies,  lie  is  carried  to  his  grave  in  a  bamboo  mat  sus- 
pended from  a  bamboo  poICi  his  grave  is  dug  with  u  bamboo 
Bcoop,  and  a  bamboo  cross  ia  his  only  uiouumi'iit.  (Braofohu  K. 
Daniels,  in  Sitmlay  Assodaied  Magiuines,  March  20,  191U.] 

The  loftiest  of  the  bamboos  is  the  Sammot.  In  the  Iraci^ 
where  it  grows  to  the  greatest  perfection  it  sometimes  rises  to 
the  heigiit  of  lUO  feet,  with  a  &Iem  only  18  inches  iu  diameter 
at  the  basE!.    The  wood  itself  is  only  an  ini-h  in  thickness. 

Iii  one  day  the.  bamljoii  atlnins  the  height  of  peverai  inches, 
and  with  a  nmTosciiiH?  ils  .icnfliijiment  fan  hi-  ,-;ifily  «iitftn-d. 

A  remarkable  feature  is  the  blossoming  of  the  bamboo,  AVitb 
all  its  marvellous  rapidity  of  growth  it  blooms  only  twice  in  a 
century,  the  flower  appearing  at  the  end  of  each  50  years.  Like 
other  grasses,  the  bamboo  dies  after  having  borne  seed. 

Colonel  Yule,  in  his  translation  of  Marco  Polo,  refers  to 
the  Hindoo  who  readily  believed  all  the  wonderful  things  told 
him  about  Europe,  but  could  not  be  made  to  understand  how 
it  was  possible  for  human  beings  to  exist  in  a  land  destitute  of 
bamboos. 

The  varieties  of  the  bamboo  differ  in  size  from  slender  rwds 
to  tree-like  growths  often  reaching!  a  height  of  70  feet  or  more, 
with  a  stem  over  15  inches  thick.  The  stem,  tapering  from  the 
base,  is  divided  at  very  irregular  intervals  (measurable  some- 
times in  inches  and  sometimes  in  feet)  by  joints  whose  position 
is  marked  on  the  exterior  by  nodes. 

Banana.  The  banana  shares  with  the  apple,  though  U'ss 
extensively,  the  superstition  that  it  was  the  forbidden  fruit  of 
the  Garden  of  EJen.  It  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  One  cannot  call  it  eilber  a  tree,  a  bush,  a  shrub,  an 
herb,  or  a  vegetable,  but  a  hcrbacTOUs  plant  with  the  status  of 
a  tree.  Though  it  sometimes  reaches  the  height  of  30  feet 
there  is  no  woody  fibre  in  any  part  of  its  stmcture.  The  hunches 
of  fruit  growing  on  the  dwarf  banana  plant  are  often  heavier 
than  the  stalk  which  supports  them.  Xo  other  plant  gives  such 
a  quantity  of  food  to  the  acre.     It  jields  40  times  more  by 
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weight  thau  the  potato  and  133  times  more  tlian  wheat.  Xo 
insect  will  attack  it.  it  is  immune  from  disease  of  any  sort. 
It  bears  two  crops  every  year.  Hence  it  is  obtainable  ten  months 
out  of  the  twelve. 

The  banana  is  ever  widening  its  habitat.  The  limits  of  its 
.successful  development  used  to  be  given  as  30  degrees  north  and 
31  degrees  south  of  the  equator.  But  Dr.  S.  Kung,  of  Bonn 
University,  says  that  its  cultivation  has  been  slowly  creeping 
up  the  warm  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal  till  it  has  nearly 
reached  the  37th  parallel,  and  Hubertus  Anhagen  reports  that 
the  plant  is  doing  well  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  several  degrees 
north  of  the  30th  parallel,  in  the  latitude  of  Charleston  and 
Savannah. 

There  is  now  no  doubt  that  the  history  of  banana  cultivation 
uill  l)e  much  like  that  of  many  other  useful  plants.  Hardy 
varieties  of  apples  are  growing  to-day  in  central  Minnesota, 
where,  forty  years  ago,  the  farmers  were  saying  that  the  apple- 
tree  would  never  endure  the  long  winters.  Dr.  M.  Zagorodsky 
and  other  authorities  in  plant  geography  predict  that,  as  ex- 
}«erience  is  gained  and  the  cultivation  of  the  banana  widens, 
varieties  of  it  will  be  developed  that  will  withstand  even  con- 
>iderable  degrees  of  drought  and  frost  and  enlarge  the  area  of 
luitivation  to  an  important  extent. 

In  September,  1911,  the  New  York  Globe  reported  that  "a 
l»unch  of  about  150  huge  red  bananas  has  just  ripened  in  Central 
Park  conservatory,  where  two  similar  bunches  grew  to  perfection 
last  year." 

At  one  time  the  banana-tree  was  utilized  mainly  as  a  shade 
for  the  coffee-shrub.  To-day  the  fruit  rivals  the  apple  in  popu- 
hirity,  and  its  cultivation  has  led  to  the  multiplication  of  mush- 
rtx>m  towns  in  Central  and  Southern  America  devoted  to  this 
and  to  hardly  any  other  business.  An  especially  flourisliing 
M'ttlement  of  this  sort  is  Bocas  del  Toro  (literally  Mouth  of 
the  Bull),  in  the  State  of  Panama,  60  miles  up  the  coast  north 
of  Colon.  Here  the  soil  is  so  rich  and  moist  that  the  banana 
^iws  so  prolifically  that  the  bunches  ordinarily  bearing  in 
other  countries  from  100  to  175  separate  bananas  here  reach 
the  maximum  of  300  of  "big  yellows'^  on  a  single  stem,  which 
is  a  big  shoulder  load  for  the  burliest  negro. 

The  fruit  from  Bocas  is  exceptionally  large,  and  at  an 
average  of  six  inches  for  each  banana  in  length,  the  entire 
amount  of  them  landed  in  New  York  every  year,  if  placed  in 
a  single  string,  end  to  end,  would  reach  considerably  more  than 
twice  around  the  earth. 

A  visit  to  one  of  the  hig  Iron  steamers  from  Bocas  del  Toto 
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unloading  a  cargo  composed  solely  of  bananas  is  well  worth  the 
trouble.  From  out  the  liatehes,  fore  and  aft,  three  or  four 
streams  of  yellow  and  green  are  making  their  way.  Here  there 
arc  no  longshoremen's  hooks  nor  ponderous  derricks.  The 
bunches  are  so  delicate  that  they  must  be  handled  with  care, 
so  lines  of  men  are  formed  from  each  open  hatchway  to  the 
vessers  rail. 

Large  mattresses  or  cushions  are  utilized  on  which  to  rest 
the  bunches  when  they  are  passed  up.  They  are  seized  in  turn 
by  the  deck  workers,  who  struggle  under  their  loads.  Some- 
times 200  men  are  thus  employed  on  one  vessel,  and  these  can 
clear  it  of  25,000  bunches  in  less  than  four  hours.  No  skilled 
labor  is  employed,  yet,  with  the  assistance  of  four  or  five  over- 
seers, the  work  is  accomplished  without  a  great  deal  of  loss. 

After  the  vessel  is  unloaded  of  the  salable  fruit,  there  still 
remains  in  the  hold,  aa  well  as  Hween  decks,  a  vast  amount  of 
smashed  and  rotten  refuse  of  the  cargo.  Hen  wearing  rubber 
boots  shovel  the  stuff  together  and  throw  it  out  on  the  dock. 
Then  the  decks  and  ship's  sides  are  scraped  and  the  hold  is 
scalded  out  with  live  steam. 

The  planters  at  Booas  del  Toro  get  from  40  to  75  cents  a 
bunch  for  the  fruit.  The  latter  price  is  a  little  above  that  of 
other  ports  from  which  bananas  are  shipped,  for  the  reason  that 
the  bunches  contain  so  much  greater  a  percentage  of  fruit.  The 
bunches  that  are  in  prime  condition  bring  $1.50  on  the  N'ew 
York  pier,  while  the  inferior  grades  are  sold  all  the  way  down 
from  this  figure. 

The  red  bananas  have  been  superseded  almost  entirely  by  the 
yellow  on  account  of  the  very  perishable  character  of  the  former 
in  transportation,  nearly  50  per  cent,  being  often  lost.  The 
yellow  fruit  is  much  hardier,  and  will  stand  quite  a  deal  of  cold 
weather. 

In  the  days  before  the  control  of  the  fruit  industry  in  New 
York  had  passed  from  the  Italians  to  the  Greeks,  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Dana  interviewed  a  serious-minded  merchant  at  the  curbstone 
corner  of  Nassau  and  Frankfort  Streets  as  to  conditions  and 
prospects  of  trade.  Tlie  report  was  a  model  of  concise  lucidity: 
"  ^faka  da  nion  on  da  peanutta ;  lose  it  all  on  da  dam  banan '." 
Banjo.  A  musical  instrument  of  the  guitar  class,  chiefly 
used  by  the  negroes  of  the  United  States  and  their  stage  imi- 
tators. The  name  is  traced  through  Banjore,  a  corruption  of 
the  Spanish  bandore  or  handora,  to  the  Latin  pandura,  an 
ancient  musical  instrument  with  the  strings.  A  negro  folk 
ston-  ascribes  a  high  antiquity  to  the  banjo. 
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Noah  he  sent  out  a  dove  to  look  for  dry  land, 
An'  de  dove  he  come  back  wid  a  banjo  in  his  hand; 
He  picked  up  de  banjo  an'  played  dis  yer  tune, 
An'  all  of  de  animiles  dey  fel  down  in  a  swoon. 

Be  its  antiquity  and  parentage  what  they  may  the  banjo 
appeared  among  the  negroes  in  the  United  States  with  a  neck, 
handle,  or  finger  board  afHxed  to  a  gourd,  and  is  said  to  have 
originally  had  but  three  strings;  a  fourth  one  subsequently 
appeared.  The  head  was  made  of  the  skin  of  animals  or 
snakes  and  was  tacked  to  or  stuck  on  the  gourd. 

It  remained  for  "  Joe ''  Sweeney,  a  once  famous  delineator 
of  negro  character,  to  add  a  fifth  string  to  the  banjo.  Though 
any  number  of  strings  have  since  been  at  times  essayed,  the 
nrihodox  instrument  of  to-day  still  holds  to  Sweeney's  numera- 
tion. There  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  it  was  the  fifth  string 
(known  as  the  ** melody '^  or  ** chanterelle")  or  the  fourth 
(known  as  the  "bass")  that  was  adopted  by  "Joe,"  but  more 
probably  it  was  the  bass,  because  the  other  strings,  as  tuned, 
^ve  the  intervals  do,  mi,  sol,  do  of  the  octave,  and  the  need  of 
the  addition  of  a  lower  or  bass  sound  would  naturally  have 
occurred  to  one  musically  inclined  and  seeking  to  improve  the 
inj^t  rumen  t. 

It  was  Joe  Sweeney  who  gave  notoriety  to  the  instrument 
and  brought  it  into  public  favor, — its  very  name  is  sometimes 
said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Band  Joe, — ^but  in  a  rude  and  simple 
form  it  was  known  to  the  negroes  long  before  his  time.  "  The 
fir^t  one  I  ever  saw,"  writes  "Johnny  Reb,"  a  contributor  to 
the  Richmond  Dispatch,  in  March,  1895,  "was  made  in  this 
way:  A  large  gourd  covered  with  a  raw  sheepskin  served  for 
the  drum,  and  the  strings  were  of  horsehair,  pulled  from  a 
white  horse^s  tail.  It  had  only  four  strings.  I  am  confident 
that  Sweeney  added  the  bass  string.  My  father's  carriage- 
'1  river  was  a  banjo-player.  He  played  two  or  three  changeless 
times  on  one  cord.  I  saw  Joe  Sweeney  for  the  first  time  about 
\^\2.  while  I  was  at  school  at  Prince  Edward  Courthouse.  He 
find  hi.s  brother  Sam  were  toirethor.  Joe  led  on  the  violin  and 
Sam  played  the  banjo.  Both  had  good  voices,  especially  Sam,  a 
rich,  full,  baritone  of  ^reat  sweetness  and  power.  Even  at  this 
«li^tant  day  I  can  recall  some  of  the  tunes  they  sang — ^  Old  Dan 
Tucker.'  'Do  Johnnie  Booker,'  STulianna  Johnson,'  *  Oh, 
Siisana.' '  The  Blue-Tailed  Fly,' '  Jim  Crack  Corn,'  and  '  I  Don't 
rare.* " 

"  Since  the  days  of  Joe  Sweeney  wonderful  advances  have 
Wn  made  in  banio  music,  and,  well  as  he  plaved,  he  could  not 
be  compared    vnfh  Fvch  players  as  ♦S/jakelford,   or  the  Dav\% 
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brothers  of  Richmond.  They  have  gone  away  bevond  him  in 
variety  and  technical  execution.  In  fact,  the  mode  of  playing 
lias  changed.  I  do  not  know  but  one  man  now  who  can  give 
tlic  real  old  Joe  Sweeney  touch,  and  that  is  Polk  Miller.  He  can 
do  it  when  he  wants  to.  In  my  early  days  my  banjo  served  me 
a  good  turn. 

"  Wlien  I  went  to  Princeton  College  I  carried  my  Imnjo 
with  me.  No  one  had  ever  seen  the  instrument  in  the  town. 
Xo  one  had  ever  heard  a  negro  song.  I  was  the  recipient  of 
much  hospitality  and  good  cheer.  I  cannot  say  that  my  banjo 
added  anything  to  my  scholastic  proficiency.'* 

Maurice  Thompson,  in  an  article  in  the  Century,  ascribes 
the  invention  of  tne  banjo  to  a  Georgian  negro,  who  died  in 
his  mountain  home,  not  far  from  a  moonshine  still,  and  was 
buried  there.  His  grave,  marked  by  a  }arge  boulder,  has  be- 
come, according  to  Mr.  Thompson,  the  shrine  of  many  American 
writers,  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  chisel  their  names  on  his 
granite  tomb. 

Banking,  Women  and.  Mr.  Louis  Windmuller,  president 
of  tlio  Maiden  Lane  Savin;r«  Bank,  in  New  York,  is  quoted  as 
authority  for  the  statement  that,  *'  after  a  trial  lasting  five  years, 
we  have  found  that  women  tellers — paying  and  receiving — 
are  superior  to  men."  A  Miss  (Mare  was  employed  as  paying 
teller  in  that  bank  for  years.  "  Tp  to  the  time  we  engage<l 
Miss  Clare,''  added  Mr.  Windmuller,  *^  we  had  experienced  a 
lot  of  trouble  with  our  men  employes;  so  we  decide<t  to  employ 
women.  There  has  never  been  a  shortage  since.  Every  night 
the  accounts  are  found  to  balance  to  a  cent."  Miss  Mav  Bate- 
man,  who  organized  a  woman's  bank  for  women  in  London, 
testifies  to  the  same  effect.  ''  It  was  a  l)old  project,'*  she  told 
a  New  York  Sun  correspondent,  *'  to  launch  a  bank  run  by 
women  for  women,  hut  the  experiment  has  been  a  huge  success. 
At  the  outset  we  had  to  face  a  very  great  amount  of  prejudice 
in  every  (piarter,  hut  that  has  now  to  a  large  extent  been  over- 
come. The  undertaking  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  women 
are  quite  c(»mpetent  to  transact  banking  business. 

"  But  T  have  learned  that  the  business  of  a  hank  manager 
possesses  far  greater  human  interest  than  ever  I  could  have 
imagined.  One  would  believe  that  his  outlook  is  hedged  in  hv 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  finance,  figures,  and  heavy  ledgers. 
The  exact  opposite  is  the  reality  of  the  position. 

"  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  more  human 

profession  than  that  of  a  bank  manager.     TNTsonality  plays  a 

great  part  in  it.     A  hank  manager  wh(»  is  to  ho  successful  must 

gain  the  whole-h«*artcd  trust  of  his  cli('nt>^.  for  his  counsel  is 

/ifof//r///  oil  itinny  jxyivia:' 
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It  has  been  said  that  Miss  Bateman's  bank  was  the  pioneer 
woman^s  bank.  In  a  small  way,  however,  it  was  anticipated  by 
Mrs,  Priscilla  Wakefield,  who  so  far  back  as  1799  started,  in  the 
English  village  of  Tottenham,  a  rudimentary  Savings  Bank 
(see  Savings  Bank)  for  the  benefit  of  women  and  children. 
It  was  arranged  that  members  should  pay  every  month  a  cer- 
tain sum,  graded  according  to  age,  which  entitled  them  to  a 
pension  after  they  had  reached  sixty.  This,  therefore,  was 
really  a  deferred  annuity  bank,  closely  resembling  the  system 
of  voluntary  old-age  pensions  issued  by  savings  banks  as  lately 
authorized  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts.  In  1801  there 
was  added  a  fund  from  which  loans  were  made  to  those  who  had 
been  members  for  six  months,  and  a  department  for  receiving 
savings  on  which  5  per  cent,  was  paid.  This  Tottenham  bank, 
in  1804,  was  regularly  organized  under  the  name  of  the 
''  Charitable  Bank.'' 

The  first  savings  bank  to  open  its  books  to  women  depositors 
was  the  old  Bank  for  Savings,  formerly  in  Chambers  Street, 
New  York  City,  in  1819.  Since  that  time  women's  bank 
ac<-ounts  have  grown  until  women  represent  about  forty  per 
c^nt.  of  the  total  depositors  in  the  United  States. 

Kansas  to-day  is  the  banner  state  of  the  female  financier. 
According  to  the  annual  report  for  1910,  issued  by  Miss  Anna 
Speck  of  the  bank-commissioner's  office,  there  were  in  that  year 
549  women  holding  official  bank  positions  in  Kansas, — viz.,  4 
presidents,  15  vice-presidents,  250  assistant  cashiers,  and  250 
tellers.  If  to  this  were  added  stenographers  and  book-keepers 
the  list  would  be  swollen  into  the  thousands.  Miss  Speck 
thinks,  that,  "if  women  were  at  the  head  of  all  our  financial 
institutions,  there  would  be  little  need  of  bank  supervision  and 
there  would  be  no  bankers'  colony  in  our  penitentiaries." 

Bank-note  Caricatured.     A  famous  caricature  by  George 

Cniikshank  appeared  in  1818,  when  the  penalties  for  crime  in 

England  were  excessively  harsh.     About  three  hundred  offences, 

ranging  from  murder  to  the  theft  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  were 

punishable  by  death.     Cruikshank,   passing  Newgate  one  day 

when  a  great  crowd  had  gathered  to  witness  the  execution  of 

eeveral  men  and  women,  was  shocked  to  learn  that  the  women 

w^Tc  guilty  only  of  passing  £1  counterfeit  notes.    He  went  home 

and,  moved  by  pity  and  shame,  produced  his  caricature,  which 

he  called  "  a  bank-restriction  note,  not  to  be  imitated."     A  row 

of  criminals  was  represented  hanging  by  the  neck  from  a  gallows. 

A  figure  of  Britannia  devouring  her  children  was  surrounded 

hy  transports  bearing  to  Australia  the  lesser  unfortunates  vrt\o 

had  escaped  death.    In  place  of  the  well-known  signatuie  ol 
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Abraham  Xewlaivl  was  fiubetilutcd  that  of  "J.  Ketch."  Cruik- 
shank's  publislicr.  Houe,  begged  to  be  Allowed  to  print  and  pub- 
lish the  caricature.  It  proved  so  aucceiisful  that  lione  rtializeil 
$3500  within  a  /i.'W  days  after  it  was  first  exhibited  in  his  win- 
dows- The  crowds  indeed  grew  so  great  that  the  mayor  had  tu 
send  soldiers  to  clear  the  street.  Tlie  bank  directors  were 
nlarnied.  At  a  meeting  hastily  convened  they  decided  to  stop 
the  issue  of  the  one-pound  notes,  a  measure  which  had  a  sensible 
ciFect  in  diminishing  the  hangings  at  Newgate. 

Bank-note,  A  Misprinted. — Mistakes  rarely  ev(Kl<>  Ihe 
vjgilani'e  of  Uncle  Sam's  im-iwctora  in  the  Washington  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing.  The  most  notable  exci.'ption  was 
a  national  bank-note  which  showed  $50  on  one  side  and  $10U 
on  the  other.  The  manner  of  its  discovery  was  odd,  A  clerk 
in  a  Western  hotel,  in  making  up  his  accounts  one  day,  found 
a  discrepancy  he  could  not  explain.  He  placed  the  pile  of  bills 
at  his  left  hand,  and  as  he  counted  each  one  turned  the  note 
aver  and  dcpo^^ited  it  on  a  pile  at  hie  right. 

He  found  tlint  when  he  counted  frmn  left  to  ri<!lit  his  cash 
balanced  exactly,  but  when  he  counted  it  hack  again  a  shortage 
of  $50  was  shown.  He  consumed  two  hours  in  vain  endeavor 
to  find  out  what  was  the  matter,  and  finally  was  obliged  to  call 
on  the  manager  for  assistance. 

The  manager  himself  had  no  better  success.  Again  and 
again  he  counted  the  bills,  always  with  the  same  result — one 
time  the  ca^h  balanced  and  the  next  the  shortage  was  developed. 
Finally  each  bill  was  examined  separately,  both  obverse  and 
reverse;  whereupon  the  mystified  men  discovered  the  cause  of 
their  trouble.  One  of  the  bills  had  tbe  design  of  $50  on  the 
obverse  and  that  of  $100  on  tbe  reverse.  It  further  appeared 
that  the  clerk  had  received  the  bill  as  $100. 

Communication  with  the  Treasury  Department  waa  had,  and 
it  was  found  that  that  department  had  a  record  of  the  bill.  It 
was  discovered  in  1890  that  one  sheet  of  hank-notes  printed 
for  a  national  bank  of  Kan^ias  City  had  been  reversed  in  the 
press.  One  plate  boro  the  obverse  of  a  $50  bill  at  the  top  and 
the  obverse  of  a  $100  bill  at  the  bottom.  The  other  plate  bore 
the  reverse  of  the  two  notes.  After  each  had  been  printed  it  waa 
laid  aside  to  dry  before  being  run  through  for  the  obverse 
printing.  In  some  way  tiie  pressman  had  turned  one  sheet 
upside  down,  with  the  result  that  two  misprinted  bills  came 
forth — one  with  a  $50  obverse  and  $100  reverse,  the  other  with 
a  $100  obverse  and  a  $50  reverse. 

The  cashier  of  the  bank  was  the  first  to  become  aware  of  the 
error.    He  lound  that  something  waa  wrong  after  he  had  paid 
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out  the  note  with  the  $50  face  and  the  $100  back  by  coming 
across  the  one  with  the  $100  face  and  the  $50  back.  The  note 
held  by  the  cashier  was  returned  to  the  Treasury  and  destroyed, 
a  perfect  note  being  issued  in  its  stead. 

Bank-notes.  The  oldest  bank-notes  are  the  "  flying  money  *' 
or  "  covenant  money  "  issued  in  China  in  2697  B.C.  Originally 
these  notes  were  issued  by  the  Treasury,  but  the  attendant 
expense  dictated  their  transfer  to  the  banks  under  government 
inspection  and  control.  The  notes  were  printed  in  blue  ink  on 
paper  made  from  the  fibre  of  the  mulberry  tree.  One  issued 
in  1339  B.C.  is  still  carefully  preserved  in  the  Asiatic  Museum  in 
St.  Petersburg. 

Both  the  British  Museum  and  the  American  Bank  Note 
Company  in  New  York  possess  specimens  of  Chinese  bank-notes 
i^ued  under  the  Ming  Dynasty  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  nearly  fifty  years  before  the  establishment  of  the  first 
European  bank  at  Barcelona  in  1401. 

The  Illustrated  London  News  for  December  7,  1844,  printed 

the  following  paragraph  under  the  heading  "  A   Commercial 

Curiosity  ^' : 

A  gentleman,  near  Aylesbury,  has  in  his  possession  a  Bank  of  Eng- 
land note  for  sixpence,  issued  in  the  year  1700,  of  which  the  following 
i»  an  exact  copy: 
No.  165. 
I  promise  to  pay  to  T.  Caddel,  or  bearer,  on  demand,  the  sum  me 
of  sixpence. — London,  8th  day  of  May,   1700. 

For  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Bank  of   England. 
6d.  John  Wage. 

The  sum  of  fifty  guineas  has  been  offered  for  this  curiosity. 

On  one  occasion  the  Bank  of  England  had  presented  to  it 
for  payment  a  hard  ball  of  paper. 

It  was  a  £5  note  which  had  been  given  by  a  prominent 
artist  to  his  sister  for  payment  of  a  bill. 

The  young  woman  had  placed  it  in  the  pocket  of  her  dress 
and  promptly  forgot  it  till  the  same  dress  made  its  return  from 
the  laundry. 

Washing,  starching,  and  ironing  had  not  improved  the  bank- 
note's appearance,  but,  when  the  ball  of  paper  was  carefully  nn- 
rolle<l,  there  was  sufficient  to  see  that  it  had  been  a  bank-note, 
and  the  bank  paid  the  money  without  hesitation. 

More  than  once  the  Bank  of  England  has  paid  twice  for  one 
bank-note.    On  one  occarion  they  lost  in  this  way  £30,000. 

It  happened  that  on  *  of  the  directors,  desirous  of  purchas- 
ing an  estate,  drew  from  t'  e  bank  a  single  noto  for  the  amount 
mentioned.    Thw,  on  returning  home,  he  placed  on  the  manleV 


'J'liirty  yciirs  ;i  I'h'i'w  ;ir<l.   \\Ii«'n   the  •llrccii 
•<»iiM"(l(r;il»l('  time,  a  straii^MT  jh'cschIcmI  the  i 

Being   payable  to   bearer,   the   bank   eoii 
obligation,  and  they  had  to  be  the  losers  of 
learned  afterward  that  a  builder  had  bought 
md  in  the  course  of  the  demolition  had  d 
hidden  in  a  crevice  of  the  chimney. 

How  a  bank-note  once  saved  a  man's  life 
?tory. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  business  many 
^f  England  note — now  in  possession  of  a  f 
svas  paid  into  a  Liverpool  merchant's  office. 

On  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  cashiei 
examining  it  to  discover  its  genuineness,  thai 
traces  of  red  writing  upon  it.  The  note  had  b 
For  years,  and  it  was  only  by  the  dint  of  ex 
:hat  the  partly  obliterated  characters  were  finj 

This  was  the  message  it  bnre:   "  If  this  nol 
the  hands  of  John  Dean   of  Longhill,  near 
learn   thereby   that  his  brother   is  languishir 
Algiers." 

Mr.  Dean  was  communicated  with,  and  h( 
jrovernment  to  endeavor  to  obtain  his  broth 
aptivity. 

Interesting   themselves   warmlv    in    tho   r,^ 
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and  1832  there  were  outstanding  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
presumed  to  have  been  either  lost  or  destroyed,  amounting  to 
£1,330,000  odd,  every  shilling  of  which  was  clear  profit  to  the 
bank.  In  many  instances,  however,  it  is  possible  to  recover  the 
amount  of  the  note  from  the  bank  in  full.  Notice  has  to  be 
given  to  the  bank  of  the  note  supposed  to  be  lost  or  stolen,  to- 
getlier  with  a  small  fee  and  a  full  narrative  as  to  how  the  loss 
occurred.  The  note  is  then  "  stopped  " — that  is,  if  the  docu- 
ment should  be  presented  for  payment  the  person  "stopping" 
the  note  is  informed  when  and  to  whom  it  is  paid.  If  presented 
(after  having  been  **  stopi)ed'')  by  any  suspicious  looking  person 
(and  not  through  a  banker),  one  of  the  detectives  always  in 
attendance  at  the  bank  would  be  called  to  question  the  person 
as  to  how  and  when  the  note  came  into  his  or  her  possession.  It 
is  quite  a  mistaken  idea  that  *'  stopped  payment"  of  a  bank-note 
has  the  effect  supposed  by  very  many  people.  It  simply  means 
that  the  Bank  of  England  carefully  keeps  a  lookout  for  the 
note  which  has  been  '*  stopped,"  and,  though  it  cannot  refuse 
to  pay  such  note  immediately  upon  its  being  presented,  a 
notitieation  would  at  once  be  made  to  the  person  who  stopped 
it,  and  the  bank  would  give  all  the  assistance  in  its  power  to 
enable  the  loser  to  recover  the  amount. 

In  the  case  of  a  bank-note  having  been,  say,  burnt  by  mis- 
take, if  the  number  is  known  and  notice  sent  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  it  will  pay  the  amount,  after  an  interval  of  five  years 
from  the  date  of  lodging  notice  of  destruction,  should  no  one 
liave  presented  the  note  for  payment  in  the  mean  time.  The 
bank  in  such  cases  also  insists  on  a  guarantee  being  given  by  a 
banker  or  two  householders  that  it  shall  be  repaid  in  the  event 
of  the  document  turning  up  and  being  again  tendered  for  pay- 
ment. It  is  not  at  all  an  unusual  circumstance  for  a  mutilated 
Bute  to  be  presented  for  payment,  burnt,  perhaps,  half  through, 
with  marks  of  burning  on  the  fringes.  Nor  is  the  damage 
always  accidental.  The  men  who  indulge  in  the  luxury  of 
lighting  their  pipes  with  a  bank-note  are  not  always,  as  some 
liiay  think,  millionaires  or  recognized  lunatics  of  society.  The 
f]M\i  notes  are  more  often  than  not  presented  by  workmen  or 
laborers,  who  confess,  without  hesitation,  that  they  have  in- 
tentionally lighted  their  pipes  with  them  from  mere  braggadocio. 
Banks,  Curiosities  of.  The  Bank  of  England  has  its  own 
water  supply.  One  artesian  well,  400  feet  deep,  gives  a  supply 
of  seven  thousand  gallons  an  hour.  As  a  direct  consequence  of 
the  high  cos^i  of  water  in  Tjondon,  the  bank  authorities  in  1910 
placed  a  contract  to  sink  another  well.  This  renders  the  baw^i 
independent  of  the  piihlie  supply  of  water.  One  cuT\o\\ft  w^^ 
to  which  this  water  is  put  is  not  generally  known ;  the  WWiOU 


1  m-ir  was  Dill  on<'  hank  in  llic  citv,  the 
11    Pciirl    Sirrct,   ihi'ii    ilanovcr   S(|uaiv,  of  m 
^L'lun   was  ca>hior  and  Mr.  Clmries  Wilkes  v 
L'hose  were  the  blessed  days  of  specie  currenc 
Ddulge  me,*  and  laugh  with  me  instead  of  1 
i^ill  describe  how  pleasantly  it  worked.     Th( 
i^ere  given  out  by  the  merchants  and  shop 
equel  will  show  how  few  they  must  have  bee 
if  course,  through  the  bank.     Michael  Boyle, 
lelightfully  do  his  jocund  laugh  and  pleasant 
ip  with  the  recollections  of  my  early  years! 
lays  before  the  time,  with  a  notice  that  the  e 
•n  such  a  day,  and  payment  expected  three  di 
"  When  the  day  arrived,  the  same  person  a 
anvas  bag,  counted  the  money  in  half-dolla 
ixpences  (those  abominable  disturbers  of  the  j 
^ere  scarcely  known  in  those  days),  carried  it 
hen  sallied  out  to  another  debtor;  and  so  al 
ollected  ii  this  great  commercial  city,  and  ii 
cribed  circle  did  its  operations  revolve.     Well 
rlichael  Boyle,  running  around  from  Pearl  ^ 
^ne,  Broadway,  and  William   Street    (the  bi 
rhich  district,  happily  for  him,  did  not  exte 
resent   Fulton  Street),  panting  under  the  I 
ilver,  a  sort  of  locomotive  sub-treasurer,  or 
f  a  specie  circular." 
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indestractible  duration  and  everlasting  self-renewal;  to  which 
traits  the  mysterious  gloom  of  its  galleries  and  avenues  adds 
not  a  little,  yielding  a  most  grateful  retreat  from  the  torrid 
summer  heat.  The  trunk  of  the  tree,  at  a  moderate  height 
from  the  ground,  branches  out  into  several  stout  limbs,  which 
stretch  from  it  horizontally;  from  these,  slender  shoots — the 
?o-called  '  air-roots ' — ^grow  downward  until  they  reach  the 
ground,  where  they  take  root,  whereupon  they  increase  in  thick- 
ness and  become  strong  supports  for  the  mother-limb.  The 
(antral  trunk  repeats  the  branching  out  process  at  a  greater 
height,  and  the  second  circle  of  limbs  in  its  turn  sends  down 
a  number  of  air-roots,  which  form  an  outer  circle  of  props  or 
pillars.  As  the  central  trunk  increases  in  height,  it  goes  on 
producing  tier  upon  tier  of  horizontal  limbs,  and  these  add  row 
after  row  to  the  outer  circle  of  pillars,  not  indeed  with  perfect 
repilarity,  but  so  as  to  form  a  grove  of  leafy  halls  and  verdant 
galleries,  multiplying  ad  infinitum.  For  this  evolution  is  carried 
on  a  gigantic  scale.  The  highest  tier  of  horizontal  limbs  is  said 
to  grow  sometimes  at  an  elevation  of  two  hundred  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  the  whole  structure  is  crowned  with  the  dome 
of  verdure  in  which  the  central  trunk  finally  culminates.  The 
leaves,  which  grow  very  close  together,  are  five  inches  long  by 
three  and  a  half  broad,  and  their  fine  green  color  pleasantly 
contrasts  with  the  small  red  figs,  which,  however,  are  not  eaten 
hv  men.'' 

To  complete  this  picture  of  the  banyan  it  is  necessary  to 
conceive  of  the  animal  life  that  abounds  in  its  branches  and 
tne  human  interest  supplied  by  the  crowds  which  generally 
encompass  it.  Its  bright  scarlet  twigs  afford  room  for  flights 
of  panxjuets,  green  pigeons,  doves,  and  numerous  other  brightly- 
plumaged  birds,  whose  screaming  and  chattering  and  endless 
uitting  motion  amongst  the  higher  branches,  give  one  the  idea 
"f  a  vast  aviary.  Squirrels  are  seen  frisking  about  on  every 
hranch,  chasing  one  another  up  and  down  the  most  dangerous- 
l'»f)king  and  polished  stems,  some  of  which  are  sixty  feet  in 
height.  Active  monkeys  are  seen  sitting  upon  the  highest 
i'ranch,  eating  the  figs  and  young  leaves,  or  chasing  one  another 
from  branch  to  branch,  clearing  enormous  distances  by  the  most 
iiuToilihle  leaps;  the  old  gray  patriarchs  and  sober  dame 
monkeys  looking  on  at  the  gambols  of  the  younger  ones  with 
a  jHTivity  quite  edifying. 

In  the  sunbeams  that  struggle  through  the  heavy  foliage 
may  be  seen  swarms  of  bright-colored  flies,  insects,  and  mos- 
quitoes, fluttering  out  their  short  lives,  or  an  occasional  s\\ad^ 
loving  butter-fly  peculiar  to  the  heaviest  jungle. 
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Wliilst  this  ilramo  is  being  enadpd  up  in  thp  branchps.  the 
road  and  sliadc  iM-mintU  are  nwnnning  with  tnnijia  nf  children 
at  piny  or  ihaaing  the  monkejs ;  village  inaidena  in  Indian  file. 
balancing  their  wati-r-pots  on  thtir  lii-ads,  ari-  sifti  returning 
from  the  neighboring  well ;  heavily-Inden  elephants ;  swift  riders, 
with  their  jfaily  onparieoiicd  horera;  find  wean-  fiiot-travellera 
are  all  Been  ruposing  nndcr  tiie  ohadi'  of  Ihis  beantiful  tree; 
whilst  in  the  distanc-o  henis  of  ImtTalow  or  humped  cattle  browse 
on  the  grass  thai  has  been  blanrhed  for  w«nt  of  aunshine. 

In  all  tiie  older  st4^nis  of  the  free  alwmid  owls,  venomous 
onakes.  scorpions,  and  liisardfl:  and  near  these  stems  no  one  ever 
dreams  of  reposing. 

These  trees  grow  singly  and  not  in  forests, — indeed  one 
banyan-tree  is  iu  itself  a  fnresl.  or  at  h'ast  a  good-aized  grove. 
Many  have  been  accurately  measured,  and  several  have  attained 
historical  importance.  Thus,  the  central  trunk  of  one  handsome 
banyan-tree  near  Madras  wan  found  to  be  S8  feet  in  diameter. 
It  was  Burronnded  bv  a  first  circle  of  20  Becondarv  trunks,  each 
ulmut  11  feet  in  diameter  niid  from  30  to  W  feet  high,  and  after 
that  by  almost  innumerable  tertiary  and  quaternary  growths  of 
decreasing  bulk.  The  largest  known  tree,  situated  on  an  island 
in  the  Nerbudda,  has  over  1300  big  trunks  and  3000  small  ones. 
Annies  of  6000  or  7000  men  have  frequently  been  encamped  in 
its  bowers.  From  afar  it  presented  the  asjwct  of  a  solitary 
green  hillock.  A  violent  hurricane  shattered  it  in  1783,  and 
since  then  the  river  has  been  continually  carrying  off  portions 
of  the  tree  or  of  its  domain,  so  that  now  it  is  reduced  to  a 
skeleton  of  its  former  glory. 

Barber,  Barber's  Pole.  The  barber's  is  a  venerable  as  well 
as  a  valuable  art.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  refers  to  him:  "Take 
thou  a  barber's  razor,  and  make  it  pass  upon  thine  head  and 
upon  thy  beard." 

He  was  a  notable  institution  in  ancient  Athens,  his  shop 
being  much  frequented  by  stateBmen,  poets,  and  philosophers, 
who  came  thither  to  have  their  hair  cut  or  their  beards  trimmed 
or  curled  and  scented  with  costly  essences,  and,  incidentally,  to 
discuss  the  news  of  the  day.  Shaving  was  little  known  until 
the  time  of  the  Macedonian  conquest.  Plutareh  explains  that 
Philip  caused  his  warriors  to  be  shaved,  in  order  that  they 
might  not  be  siezed  by  the  beards  in  battle.  Varro  tells  us  that 
barbers  were  unknown  in  Rome  until  Ticinius  Mena  brought 
them  thither  from  Sicily.  Then  they  were  so  highly  prized  that 
the  first  barber  of  Rome  had  a  statue  erected  to  his  memory 
after  death. 

In  the  parly  middle  ages  barl)ers  flourished  mightily  in 
Europe  and  eucroached  upon  the  Iwm  y^*^''^^^*  ^^  ftL«n,U*c^ 
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and  surger3\  A  long  strife,  whose  settlement  required  the 
interference  of  kings  and  councils,  followed  between  barbers 
and  the  regular  surgeon-dentists.  Nevertheless,  until  the  time 
of  the  French  Revolution  the  barber-surgeons  continued  to  ex- 
ercise the  privilege  of  using  the  lancet  and  drawing  teeth, 
although  the  regular  surgeons  were  prohibited  from  "  barbery 
or  shaving." 

Hence  comes  the  modern  barber's  pole,  the  parti-colored 
staff  which  in  former  times  reminded  the  public  that  the 
proprietor  of  the  shop  before  which  it  was  placed  could  "  breathe 
a  vein  "  as  well  as  he  could  mow  a  beard. 

The  two  spiral  ribbons  painted  around  the  pole  represent 
the  two  long  fillets  or  bandages,  one  twisted  around  the  arm 
before  bleeding,  and  the  other  used  to  bind  it  afterward.  Orig- 
inally, when  not  in  use,  the  pole,  with  a  bandage  wound  about 
it  so  that  both  might  be  together  when  needed,  was  hung  out 
at  the  door  as  a  sign ;  but  later,  for  convenience,  instead  of  hang- 
ing out  the  identical  pole,  another  one  was  painted  in  imitation 
of  it  and  given  a  permanent  place  without.  The  pole  was  also 
decorated  with  the  Bvmbols  of  the  other  branch  of  his  pro- 
fession ;  that  which  is  now  but  a  gilt  knob,  was  originally  the 
c-opper  basin  with  a  semi-circular  gap  in  one  side,  which  was 
fitted  about  a  man's  throat  while  his  face  was  lathered,  so  as 
to  save  his  clothes  from  being  soiled. 

It  was  one  of  these  basins  of  which  the  invincible  knight, 
Don  Quixote,  deprived  a  poor  barber,  who  had  put  it  over  his 
head  to  save  his  new  hat  from  the  rain. — under  the  belief  that 
that  he  was  capturing  the  famous  helmet  of  Mambrino. 

So  recently  as  July  17,  1797,  Lord  Thurlowe,  in  his  speech 
for  postponing  the  further  reading  of  the  Surgeons'  Incorpora- 
tion Bill,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  stated,  "  that  by  a  statute 
«till  in  force,  the  barbers  and  surgeons  were  each  to  use  a  pole. 
The  barbers  were  to  have  theirs  blue  and  white  striped,  with  no 
other  appendage;  but  the  surgeons',  which  was  the  same  in 
other  respects,  was  likewise  to  have  a  galley-pot  and  a  red  rag, 
to  denote  the  particular  nature  of  their  vocation."  This  de- 
scription is  well  versified  by  Gay,  in  his  fable  of  "  A  Goat 
without  a  Beard  " : 

His  pole  with  pewter  baains  hunj?. 

Black  rotten  teeth   in  order  strung; 

Kanged  cups  that  in  the  window  stood, 

Lined  with  red  rags,  to  look  like  blood, 

Did  well   his  threefold  trade  explain, 

Who   shaved,   dn»\v    teeth,    and   breathed    a    vein. 

The  barber^s  wstriwipnts,   numerowf^   as   well   as  valwaVAe, 
were  sJwajrs  exposed  to  the  idle  Sngenng  ^t  the  byataivdjet% 
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waiting  for  a  place  in  his  chiiir.  Hence  tliere  was  fasteuetl 
conspicuously  to  the  wail  a  '"  table  of  forfeits "  sduplt^  to 
every  offence  of  this  kind;  but  tliis  was  done  more  in  miMrkery 
tlian  carne«t,  as  the  rulea  were  of  a  facetious  nature,  and,  in 
any  case,  the  barber  had  no  authority  of  hiniHelf  to  enforce  tlie 
penalties.     Shakespeare  speaks  of — 

The  itrong  iitatutn 
Stand   )ik«   the   forfeita   in   a   barbFT's   shop, 
Aa  much   ia  mock  aa  mark. 

Other  Elizabethan  dramatists  afford  m  many  coriotw 
glinipees  into  the  interior  of  a  barber-shop. 

Ben  Johnson  says,  "  I  can  compare  aim  to  nothing  more 
happily  than  a  barber's  virginals,  for  every  man  may  play  upon 
him."  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  lute,  cither,  and  Ttrginal^ 
which  at  one  time,  for  the  amusement  of  waiting  customers, 
formed  a  part  of  the  neccs-'arv  ftiraitiirc  of  n  lla^^^r-':hnp,  now  \ 
aupvrscil&St  by  ihe  banjo  ot  a  uuwtiua^Mii',  IX  ut>t  tiuMd^^cJ  him-  "' 
Belf  in  '*  trimming  "  a  ciutotner,  the  baHwr  PM^d  hU  time  in 
life-delighting  music ;  "  for  you  know,"  says  Tom  Brown,  "  that 
a  either  is  as  natural  to  a  barber  as  milk  to  a  calf  or  dancing 
bears  to  a  bagpipe,"  They  had  curious  customers  eometimesi. 
Vossing  writes  that  he  would  always  have  his  hair  combed  in  a 
measure<l  and  rhythmical  manner,  by  a  barber  skilled  in  the 
rules  of  prosody.  "More  than  once,"  he  says,  "I  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  barbers  who  could  imitat«  any  measure  of 
song  in  combing  my  hair,  expressing  very  intelligibly,  iambics, 
trochees,  etc." 

It  was  only  natural  that  any  one  place  which  afforded  so 
diverse  a  list  of  luxuries  and  necessities  should  have  become  a 
favorite  resort  for  all  classes  of  people,  the  lounging  place  for 
the  idle  and  the  fashionable  and  a,  stt>rm  centre  of  gossip.  The 
barber's  reputation  for  garnilitv  dates  back  to  classic  times. 
Horace  could  find  no  stranger  e.xpression  for  anything  that  was 
public  and  notorious  than  "ail  the  barbers  knew  it"  {omnibus 
et  lippis  notum  et  tonsorihus  esse).  Plutarch's  story  is  well 
known. 

A  talkative  man  was  trimming  the  beard  of  King  Archclaus, 
and  asked,  "How  shall  I  cut  it?" 

"  In  silence,"  replied  the  king. 

Compare  with  these  stories  the  following  passage  from 
Bowiey's  "A  Search  for  Money  "  (1G09) : 

As  we  were  but  nsking  tlie  aueation,  steps  me  from  over  the  way 
(overliBtening  ub)  a  news-searcher,  viz.,  a  barber;  hee,  hoping  to 
attain  some  disoourse  for  his  next  patient,  left  his  baner  of  baoons 
■winscinit  in  the  ayrc,  and  plowly  eavedropn  our  (inference.  The  laucie 
treble-toagued  knave  would  insert  HontewUat  ot  Vita  V;waw\Kdgp  (.treblo- 
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tnn^ni'd  knave  1  call  him,  and  thus  V\\  prove  it;  hee  has  a  reasonable 
mother  tongue,  his  barber-surgeon's  tongue,  and  a  tongue  between  two 
of  his  fingers,  and  from  thence  proceeds  his  wit,  and  'tis  a  snapping 
wit,  too). 

In  Monkwell  Street,  London,  not  far  from  St.  Giles  Street, 
stands  the  famous  Barl)er-Surgeons'  Hall,  esteemed  one  of  the 
\kr>i  works  of  Inigo  Jones.  Here  a  fine  picture  by  Holbein 
(-omnieni orates  the  bestowal  of  their  charter  by  Henry  VIII. 
ileury,  in  all  his  bluff  majesty,  is  surrounded  by  seventeen  of 
the  company,  among  whom  appears  Dr.  Butts,  whom  Shake- 
sfieare  immortalized  in  the  play  of  "  Henry  VIII." 

The  "  Worshipful  Company  of  Barbers,'^  so  the  guild  is 
still  named,  was  established  in  1308;  Kichard  le  Barbour,  as 
Master  of  the  Barbers,  was  given  supervision  "over  the  whole 
of  his  trade  in  London."  Once  a  month  he  had  to  go  the 
rounds  and  rebuke  any  barbers  whom  he  found  acting  dis- 
gracefully or  entering  on  other  trades  less  reputable  than  their 
own.  The  master  of  a  city  company  not  only  had  this  power 
of  supervision  over  the  members  of  his  trade  or  profession,  but 
lu'  successfully  prevented  unauthorized  folk  from  performing 
the  mysteries. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  particular  date  when  the  different 
Ci^»ni panics  ceased  to  be  connected,  save  in  the  vaguest  way,  with 
the  trades  whose  names  they  bear.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
until  comparatively  recent  times,  this  connection  was  close.  As 
latt'  as  1799  several  barbers  were  proseci.ted  and  fined  for  ex- 
ercising the  trade  in  the  city  without  being  members  of  the 
ftmipany. 

Two  instances  may  be  cited  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
'lijicipline  they  exercised,  and  also  its  severity.  In  1G47  Ave 
finii  in  the  minutes  of  the  company  that  Mr.  Heydon  complained 
"to  this  Court  of  his  apprentice  here  present  in  Court  for  his 
e\ill  and  stubborne  Bahavior  towards  him  and  frequent  absences 
out  of  his  service  in  Day  time  and  in  late  hours  at  night.  The 
^aid  apprentice  being  in  Court  to  answer  to  the  same  did  rudely 
nnrl  most  irreverentlv  behave  himselfe  towards  his  said  Master 
and  the  whole  Court,  in  saucy  language  and  behavior  using 
jM'verall  Oathes  protesting  that  he  will  not  serve  his  Master 
whatever  shall  come  of  it.  This  Court  did  therefore  cause  the 
Haire  of  the  said  apprentice  (being  undecently  long)  to  be 
cut  shorter." 

In  the  year  1607  the  company  expended  eleven   shillings 
on  "  a  pece  of  blacke  buckaram  to  make  coote  for  correction 
of  apprentices."    This  coat,  familiarly  called  "bulbeggar,"  was 
put  over  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  sturdy  barber  appomted 
to  chastise  an  apprentice.     This  prevented  the  criminal  iiom 


1  lir     «jiii(k-"-lia\  in;,'     cliaiiiitinn     of     Kii;:Ijuh1     ; 
^orhi,    i-.    KolxTt    llar<li(',   ol    Slicplu-rd's    liusli.      M 
havin;;   liv<'   im'ii    in   one   minute  and    1')   seconds  fc 
»ut  not  long  ago  the  champion  of  the  razor  thou; 
lew  and  better  time,  so  he  managed  to  shave  six 
md  29  seconds.     Mr.  Hardie,  a  little  time  back,  i 
he  world  for  £500,  and  this  money  can  be  won  I 
ake  up  the  cudgels  at  either  quick  or  blindfold 
o  beat  the  existing  champion*s  times. 

Mr.  Hardie  can  shave  one  man,  no  matter  h( 
n  12  seconds,  or  he  will  allow  himself  to  be  b 
nake  a  clean  job  of  it  in  27  seconds.  Besides  the 
iccomplished  by  the  aid  of  an  ordinary  razor,  M 
my  man  a  perfectly  satisfactory  shave  with  the 
mife  in  45  seconds,  and  with  a  pen-knife  in  28  s( 

Base-ball.  The  national  game  of  the  Unit 
American  in  its  ramifications,  has  its  roots  ii 
[n  1748  a  game  called  base-ball  was  played 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales.  It  is  just  poss 
semblance  between  this  and  the  American  gam 
he  name.  But  the  point  cannot  be  determined 
•ecords. 

The  origin  of  base-ball  may  be  traced  back 
0  the  club-ball  of  the  fourteenth  century.    In 
nd  Pastimes"    (London,   1801)    is  a  rude  e 
nen  engaged  in  this  or  some  analogous  past 
ivering  a  ball  to  the  other,  who  stands  with 
spect  so  familiar  in  mo/iinr^"-^  ^ 
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instead  the  ball  is  thrown  to  a  baseman  who  in  the  earlier 
American  game  had  to  touch  the  player  in  order  to  put  him 
out.  Now  in  certain  cases  a  player  is  forced  out  if  the  baseman 
catch  the  ball  and  touch  the  base  before  the  runner  reaches  it. 
The  American  bat  is  a  development  of  the  stump  or  stick  em- 
ployed at  rounders  by  English  schoolboys,  and  may  be  said  to 
c-ome  between  it  and  the  cricket  bat. 

Though  base-ball  sprang  from  rounders,  it  has  in  the  past 
half-century  developed  into  a  great  deal  more.  Ever  since  pro- 
fessional base-ball  came  in  vogue  in  America,  the  rules  have 
been  elaborated.  Each  season's  experience  has  shown  weak 
spots  in  the  permissible  methods  of  play,  and  these  have  been 
strengthened  by  new  rules. 

The  official  birth  of  base-ball  dates  from  September,  1845, 
when  the  Knickerbocker  Club  of  New  York  was  organized  and 
promulgated  a  code  of  rules  which  forms  the  crude  basis  for  the 
present  highly  developed  game. 

The  first  match  game  ever  played — between  rival  nines,  both 
selected  from  the  Knickerbocker  Clu!) — took  place  at  Hoboken, 
X.  J.,  on  June  19,  1846.  At  the  end  of  four  innings,  the  lead- 
ing nine  had  made  the  requisite  twenty-one  runs  and  were 
declared  winners. 

Other  clubs  were  founded  in  New  York.  Still  others  sprang 
up  elsewhere.  The  pioneer  New  En^icland  club,  the  Olympic, 
was  born  in  Boston  in  1854.  The  Elmtree  followed  in  1855. 
The  first  match  game  of  base-ball  ever  played  in  New  England 
•lates  from  the  latter  year.  It  was  fought  out  on  the  Boston 
Common  between  these  two  clubs. 

By  1857  base-ball  had  reached  the  West.  There  were  some 
'^lifferences  in  the  game  as  played  in  New  England  and  in  New 
York.  It  was  seen  that,  in  order  to  give  consistency  and 
^olidity  to  the  game,  some  general  governing  body  was  necessary. 
A  tentative  effort  was  made  in  New  York  in  1857,  when  a 
^•on  vent  ion  of  players  was  held  and  rules  for  the  season  were 
drawn  up.  Not  until  next  year,  however,  did  the  National 
Association  of  Base-ball  Players  come  into  existence.  On 
March  9,  1850,  it  held  its  first  annual  meeting  in  Cooper 
Institute. 

At  the  second  annual  meeting,  held  March  1,  18G0,  many 
important  revisions  of  the  code  were  effected.  The  diamond 
supplanted  the  square  on  which  the  game  had  hitherto  been 
plaved :  canvas  bags  supplanted  stakes,  a  pitched  ball  took  the 
place  of  the  thrown  hall ;  nine  innings,  and  not  a  certain  number 
of  runs,  constituted  a  game:  three  men,  and  not  one  man,  put 
out  the  side:   m))v  plnrrs  rnijytitnird  ;i   /u]o\  the  Imse  TWAUV'X 
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could  not  be  put  out  by  a  thrown  ball.  Ae  to-da,v.  the  base 
runner  could  not  run  three  fwt  out  of  tho  line  ol'  bnfie;  he 
could  not  Bcorp  from  third  after  two  un-u  were  out,  if  the  batter 
liad  not  retic-hi-d  (iret  bace  eafply :  in  case  of  rain,  at  least  five 
innings  coiixtituti-il  a  ganif,  and  thi;  <li»lance»  U'lwcen  haaea 
were  ninety  feet. 

At  this  time,  however,  a  catch  of  a  fair  bound  or  a  fuol 
bound  disposed  of  tlie  bateman. 

The  Association  then  numbered  sixty  clubs,  of  which  twenty- 
three  belonged  in  New  York  City,  and  sixteen  to  Brooklyn. 
Boston,  Albany,  Detroit,  Baltimore.  Newark,  Newburgh,  Jersey 
City,  Pougliki-epsie,  Washington,  S'ew  Haven,  and  Troy  were 
also  represuntiti. 

In  the  convention  of  1S(V4  the  "  fly-game  "—the  mmiern 
rule  that  a  ball  must  be  eiiu^lit  on  llic  fly  and  not  on  the  Ijound 
— was  Anally  adopted,  after  having  been  voted  down  at  sevfral 
previous  eon  vent  inns. 

During  the  aeason  of  18G7  the  National  Clab  of  WoBhinglon 
— com["iS(;<l  of  government  I'tfrka- — made  H  famous  tour,  the 
Tiiu..t  eMrii>i\ii  fu  iv,',.ri|  ii[>  tn  iliat  liido.  I.vavinp  Washing- 
ton on  July  11,  it  won  its  fir,«t  game  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  where 
it  defeated  the  Capilol  Club  by  HO  to  10.  At  Cincinnati  it 
defeated  Harry  Wright's  Red-stockings  by  53  to  10.  Other 
victories  credited  were  at  Ixiuisvillo  (82-21),  at  St.  Louis  (US- 
SR), and  at  Chicago,  where  it  beat  the  Excelsiors  by  49  to  4. 
The  only  defeat  it  sustained  was  at  Roekford,  III,,  where  the 
Forest  City  Club  made  20  nms  to  the  Nationals'  23. 

Up  to  18G8  stringent  laws  had  been  passed  against  the 
receiving  of  any  salaries  or  rewards,  but  professionalism  gradu- 
ally crept  in,  and  in  18(i9  was  formally  recognized  when  the 
famous  Cincinnati  Red  Stockings,  frankly  a  salaried  clnb,  made 
a  spectacular  tour,  playing  c1u1)b  from  Maine  to  California  with- 
out fl  single  defeat.  They  won  fifty-six  games,  tied  one,  and 
scored  a  total  of  2389  runs  to  574. 

On  March  17,  1871,  the  first  convention  of  delegates  from 
representative  professional  clubs  was  held  in  Collier's  saloon. 
Broadway  and  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York,  when  the  National 
Association  ivas  formed,  and  thereafter  base-ball  gradually 
reached  the  professional  footing  on  which  it  now  stands. 

The  year  1874  was  marked  by  the  trip  of  the  Boston  and 
Athletic  (Philadelphia)  Club  to  England.  Arriving  in  Liver- 
ponl  on  July  27.  fourteen  games  were  played  at  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, London,  Shcflield.  and  Dublin,  the  Bostons  winning  8 
and  the  Athletics  (!. 

One  of  the  most  S]iei't)uulnr  of  rcconlod  feats  in  fielding  is 
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CTCiliteil    to    **  Wee    WilliiJ ''    Keeler,    in    a    iiiatcli    j)laye(l    at 
Baltimore,  in  the  early  nineties,  between  tlie  Baltiniores  and  the 
Bcteitons.     Koeler  was  right  fielder  for  tlie  home  chib.     Right 
field  there  and  then  was  a  terror  to  visiting  players,  and  a  dis- 
comfort even  to  the  visited.     It  ran  down  a  rough  and  weedy 
hill  and   was  backed  by  a  fence  which  sloped   upward  at  an 
angle  of  05  degrees.     The  two  clubs  were  engaged  in  a  frantic 
ouel  for  the  pennant.    Late  in  the  game,  wiih  runners  on  bases, 
Stahl,  of  the  Bostons,  drove  to  right  field  a  long  fly  that  looked 
like  a  certain  winner  for  his  club.     Keeler,  realizing  that  the 
hall  would  be  out  of  reach  from  the  field  itself,  leaped  nimbly 
upon  the  slope  of  the  fence,  and,  mounting  higlier  and  higher, 
reachcnl  for  and  caught  the  ball  just  as  it  was  sailing  over  the 
feace.     His  momentum  carried  him  further  up  the  incline  and 
ended  by   precipitating  him  over  the  other  side  of  the  fence, 
hut  he  iirraly  held  the  ball  aloft  as  he  disappeared.     His  re- 
ap|x»a ranee  a  moment  later  was  greeted  with  what  the  reporters, 
with  a  nice  mixture  of  metaphors,  called  "a  rousing  ovation/' 
Up  to  date  this  had  been  the  greatest  individual  feat  ever 
performed  on  the  field.     In  1895,  however.  Bill  Lange,  centre 
tiehler  for  the  Chicagos,  established  a  new  record  in  Washington. 
Incidentally   he  saved   himself   from   fines,   aggregating  $200, 
imposed  upon  him  hy  Captain  Anson.     Having  missed  a  train 
from  New  York  he  had  arrived  on  the  ball-field  only  just  in 
time  to  join  in  the  game.     In  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh 
inning  Chicago  broke  a  tie  by  scoring  one  run.     Washington  in 
'\u  half  had  one  man  on  first  base  with  two  out,  when  "Kip" 
St'lljaeh,   its  hardest   hitter,  sent  the  ball  flying  over  Lange's 
head.     ^^  Home  run  !  "  howled  the  Washington  fans.     Lange,  a 
man   weighing  225  pounds,  turned  his  back  to  the  ball  and 
sprinted  desperately  toward  the  centre-field  fence.    Then,  as  the 
liall  was  going  over  his  head,  he  reached  and  caught  it,  turned 
a  >omersault,  crashed  against  the  fence,  broke  through  it,  and 
irawlod  back  out  of  the  wreckage,  never  having  let  go  of  the  ball. 
The    crowd    stood    up    on    the    benches,    stamped,    howled, 
whistled, — went  mad.     Lange  limped  in  home. 
''Fines  go.  Cap?"  he  asked,  briefly. 
"  Nope,"  said  Anson,  more  briefly. 

Hugh  S.  Fullerton,  an  exj)ert  authority,  writing  in  the 
American  Magazine  for  June,  1010,  signalizes  as  the  greatest 
♦  pisode  in  liase-ball  history  the  famous  tenth  inning  in  a  game 
plavwl  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  between  the  home  team  and  the  St. 
l/mi>.  It  was  tlie  last  dav  of  the  season.  St.  Louis  and 
HnK)klyn  were  almost  a  tie  for  the  championship,  the  situation 
being  as  follows: 


</!'   tlic   St.    I/oiiis   cluh,      ()n('   can    inuiL" 
siLspcnse  of*   tlir   spectators   at    ('oliiinl)iis 
liie  country   when   the   ninth    innin<^   le 
elose-Iopked  in  a  tic.     St  Ix)uis  scored 
the  tenth  inning.    More  excitement,  nion 
a  moment  of  almost  frantic  unrest  witi 
runner  on  second  base.    *'  Big  Dave  "  Or 
Oolumlms.    Three  balls!     Two  strikes! 
must  decide  the  greatest  event  of  the  base 
from  the  pitcher's  hand,  it  was  met  fair 
bat,  it  sailed  back  over  centre  field, — the 
ever  made, — and  home  came  the  man   fi 
home  came  Big  Dave. 

That  hit  decided  the  American  Assoc 
Louis  from  breaking  all  records  as  a  penna 
Dave  Orr^s  name  immortal  if  base-ball  retair 

An  immortality  less  pleasant  was  won  on 
by  Fred  Merkle,  whose  failure  to  touch  sec 
moment  lost  the  pennant  for  Xew  York  in 
was  thtf  last  half  of  the  ninth  inning.  ^. 
With  two  men  out,  with  McCormick  on  thir 
first,  Bridwell  hit  safely,  sending  in  the 
"  Giants."  Merkle,  of  course,  should  havi 
and  touched  the  bag.  His  failure  to  dc 
Chicago's  second  baseman,  Johnnv  Evorc 
ball,  touch r»fl  *^'-  ^- 
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Lot  the  pennaut  for  that  year,  and  consequently  lost  the  oppor- 
tunity to  line  up  against  the  Detroits,  champions  of  the 
American  League,  in  the  world's  championship  series  for  the 
vear  1908. 

Base-ball  at  Night.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
organized  base-ball,  two  league  teams  met  in  a  night  game  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  on  July  8,  1909.  The  clubs  were  the 
Grand  Eapids  and  the  Zanesville,  of  the  Central  licague.  They 
fought  seven  innings  by  electric  light,  Grand  Rapids  winning 
by  a  score  of  11  to  10.  According  to  the  current  newspaper 
accounts,  the  illumination  was  much  better  for  batters  than  for 
fielders,  being  furnished  by  thirty  arcs  on  the  grand  stand  and 
around  the  diamond,  while  ten  search-lights  swept  the  sky  and 
carried  to  the  out^field.  Three  fly  balls  hit  to  the  out-field  were 
caught. 

The  newspaper  account  called  this  the  first  game  of  base- 
l»all  by  electric  light,  whereas  it  was  only  the  first  game  played 
by  league  teams.  To  set  them  right,  a  correspondent  wrote  to 
tiie  New  York  Sun: 

The  great  publicity  given  in  the  last  few  days  to  the  so-called  first 
game  of  base-ball  by  electric  light  is  amusing.  Some  thirty  years  ago 
the  first  match  game  ever  played  by  electric  light  took  place  at  Straw- 
berry Hill,  near  Nantasket  Beach,  Boston  harbor,  l^etween  nines  repre- 
senting the  great  dry -goods  firms  of  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co.  and  R.  H. 
White  &  Co.  Ihe  game  was  played  under  the  auspices  of  the  New 
Kngland  Weston  Electric  Light  Company  for  a  purse  of  $50.  The  game 
was  widelv  advertised,  but  at  almost  the  last  moment  the  two  firms 
mentioned  forbade  their  employees  taking  part,  so  it  was  played  sub  roaa. 

For  this  reason  it  is  inexpedient  to  mention  any  names  of  players, 
as  some  of  them  ma}'  still  be  employed  in  these  establishments,  although 
a  numlier  of  players  were  recruited  from  the  various  jobbing  houses  in 
the  dry-goods  trade.  After  the  game  there  was  a  fine  supper  served  to 
players  and  officials  by  the  electric  light  company,  and  of  this  the 
prp*ent  writer  has  the  most  vivid  remembrance,  for  at  the  much  talked- 
of  game  he  was  The  Official  Scoreb. 

Base-ball,  Father  of.  In  Greenwood  Cemetery,  Brooklyn, 
there  stands  a  tall  marble  slab  surmounted  by  a  huge  base-ball. 
Hn  one  of  its  sides  are  carved  two  base-ball  bats  crossed  over  a 
l»ase-ball  glove.  The  small  bronze  name-plate  facing  the  low 
mound  bears  the  simple  inscription :  "  In  Memoriam,  Henrv 
Chad  wick.  Father  of  Base-ball.  Bom  October,  1824.  Died 
April  20,  1006."  This  bronze  tablet  is  in  the  shape  of  a  hase- 
ball  diamond.  In  the  centre  of  the  inscription  are  a  quill  and 
fountain  pen,  in  memory  of  the  fact  that  Chadwick  was  the 
sporting  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  from  the  early  days 
of  the  qnill  until  the  advent  of  the  fountain  pen.  His  siir- 
Datnre,  "  Old  Chalk/'  was  much  beloved  by  base-ball  eIltYvws\a^\;^, 
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i«iio  watched  daily  for  moro  than  a  quarter  of  a  cenlurv  fur  hie 
R-jKirts  und  cuimiit^tilH  upon  thu  guint-.  Tlip  rniirble  sphere  sur- 
mounting the  uionument  eigniiieH  nioru  than  a  prosaic  buGe-tiHll : 
it  is  a  Bphcri'  of  tin-  glolto  e^-mlwlizing  the  world  in  which  onoc 
UvhI  and  luovod  ttie  "  Father  of  Dasc-liall," 

Basilisk.  Tlie  basilisk,  famouH  in  ancient  ajid  mediaeval 
folklore,  was  a  fubulous  anitnul,  gifted  with  marvoIloiLS  powers 
of  destruction.  It  was  usually  represented  an  an  eight-limbed 
serpent  or  small  dragon,  eoineliiiies  witli  winga  nnd  sometimes 
without,  the  wings  being  variously  like  tlioso  of  a  bat,  a  grass- 
hopper, or  a  butterfly.  Upon  i^  Jiead  was  &  circle  of  white 
spota  reseniblin^  a  crown.  It  was  probably  from  this  decoration 
tnat  it  derived  its  name  of  bmHincos,  or  little  king-  The  cocka- 
trice, a  Bpeciee  of  basilisk,  posseeeed  in  addition  a  crest  or  comb 
like  a  cock's.  Pliny  assures  us  the  hu^tlii^k  had  a  voice  fo  terrible 
that  ite  sound  struck  terror  to  all  other  serpents.  The  Bible 
(Proverbs  xxiii.  32,  etc.)  classw  il  with  the  lion,  serpent,  and 
dragon  as  among  the  most  formidable  of  creatures.  It  was 
said  that  its  bite  wiis  poisonous,  that  its  breath  was  sufTocatinfr, 
that  no  plant  (with  one  exception)  could  live  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  its  lair,  that  its  dead  body,  suspended  in  a  temple, 
would  prevent  swallows  from  building  their  ncsfs  there,  and 
spiders  from  weaving  their  webs.  But  its  most  remarkable 
attribute  was  its  eye,  with  which  it  darted  death  at  every  creature 
it  looked  upon.  So  fatal  was  its  gaze,  that  it  would  itself  die 
on  seeing  its  reflected  image  in  a  mirror.  In  the  medireva! 
romance  of  "Alexander  the  Great"  it  is  related  that  a  basilisk, 
having  constituted  itself  the  champion  of  an  Asian  city  which 
that  hero  was  besieging,  climbed  upon  the  ramparts  and  slew  no 
less  than  two  hundred  Macedonians  upon  whom  it  fixed  its  eyes. 

It  is  true,  that,  according  to  some  authorities,  the  eve  of  a 
basilisk  lost  its  power  in  case  man  or  animal  caught  sight  of  it 
first.  It  was  even  said  that  in  that  case  the  basilisk  would  die. 
Thus  Dryden, 

Miachiefa  are  like  the  cockatrice's  eyet 

If  they  Bee  first,  they  kill;   if  seen,  thej  die. 

But  the  balance  of  chances  was  in  the  monster's  favor.  A 
simultaneous  look  was  as  fatal  to  the  basilisk's  victim  as  a  prior 
one.  Another  not  infre(|Uont  superstition  was  that  women  were 
beyond  its  power,  and  could  seize  it  with  impunity.  Among 
animals  the  weasel  was  nnatTected  by  the  glance  of  its  eye,  and 
could  attack  it  successfully,  for  when  wonnded  by  the  basilisk's 
topth  it  found  a  ready  remedy  in  rue,  the  only  plant  the  monster 
could  not  wither.  But  its  most  dant^roiis  cnemv  was  the  cock, 
the  sound  of  whose  crowing  would  kill  it.     Hence  travellers 
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were  wont  to  take  that  bird  with  them  in  passing  over  regions 
that  were  infested  with  basilisks.  Still,  with  all  allowances,  the 
basilisk  was  a  sufficiently  dangerous  creature  to  make  it  matter 
for  congratulation  that  it  was  necessarily  a  not  very  common  one. 
For  popular  legend  held  that  it  was  hatched  by  a  toad  from  an 
egg  laid  by  an  old  cock — a  rare  fruit  among  even  the  oldest 
cocks.  At  a  time  when  the  belief  in  basilisks  was  most  extended, 
there  is  no  record  of  a  live  one  ever  having  made  its  appearance, 
though  dead  ones  were  occasionally  sold  by  vendors  of  curiosities. 
Battle  Bell,  known  also  as  the  Asses^  Bell  and  the  Martinella, 
was  a  famous  bell  in  mediaeval  Florence,  which  was  tolled  con- 
tinually day  and  night  from  the  arch  of  the  Ponte  Santa  Maria 
for  thirty  days  before  the  beginning  of  hostilities.  This  was  done 
a?  an  ipso  facto  declaration  of  war,  and,  according  to  the  old 
chroniclers,  "  for  greatness  of  mind,  that  the  enemy  might  have 
time  to  look  to  their  defenses.'^  It  was  then  taken  down  and 
hung  in  the  portable  l)elfry  of  a  car  which  accompanied  the 
carroccio  or  big  car  bearing  the  gonfalon  standard.  After  the 
battle  of  Monte  Aperto,  fought  September  4,  1260,  and  referred 
to  in  Dante's  Inferno,  canto  X,  "  the  standard  of  the  banished 
Florentines,  with  their  battle  bell,  the  Martinella  was  tied  to 
the  tail  of  a  jackass  and  dragged  in  the  dirt."  (Ampere,  Voyage 
Danteuse,) 

Battle-ship,  First  American.  This  was  the  old  Texas, 
authorized  August  3<  1886,  by  the  national  appropriation  act 
which  provided  besides  for  building  the  armored  cruiser  Maine, 
i^n  that  these  two  vessels  became  the  first  armored  cruising  ships 
constructed  bv  the  United  States.  The  keel  of  the  Tejra.s  was 
laid  down  in  1889  and  she  was  completed  in  1892.  She  was  a 
little  over  300  feet  long  with  a  partial  12-inch  steel  belt.  She 
had  a  displacement  of  6315  tons.  Compare  these  figures  with 
tliose  of  the  new  Texas  which  supplanted  her  (length  554  feet, 
tnnnage  27,000  tons),  and  you  will  see  one  reason  why  the  pride 
fif  the  navy  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
♦•nnsidered  in  1911  only  fit  to  be  a  target  for  her  namesake,  the 
pride  of  the  navy  in  the  second  decade  of  the  twentieth  contur}'. 

Bayonet.  This  appendage  to  the  firearm  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  was  first  made  at  Bavonne, 
in  France.  The  story  runs  that  a  Basque  regiment  was  hard 
pressed  on  a  mountain  ridge  near  Bayonne.  It  was  suggested 
that,  as  their  ammunition  was  exhausted,  thev  should  fix  their 
long  knives  into  the  barrels  of  their  muskets.  The  suggestion 
was  acted  upon.  The  first  bayonet  charge  was  made,  and  the 
victory  of  the  Basques  led  to  the  manufacture  of  the  \voaT>OT\ 
at  Bayonne  and  its  adoption  Into  the  armies  of  Europe. 


..vi«Mit>  i»\    ITS   iiH'an^:.  and   this   !(_'( 

otlici*  n.-ilioiis.     The  Spaniards  were  iinilOn 
bavoiK't  alcjnc  in  all  their  (.'onto^ts  with  the 
of   the  campaign   in   1794.     During  one  of 
Flanders,  the  British  army,  under  William  1 
consternation  at  seeing  the  Frencli  fire  upc 
bayonets,  but  they  rallied,  and  drove  the  e 
Bayonets  were  first  used  by  the  English  gren 
of  James   II ;   and    in   the   reign   of   Queer 
grenadiers  rode  before  her  carriage  with  ba> 
rings  to  the  muzzle  of  the  musket.    The  gene 
this  weapon  superseded  the  use  of  the  pike. 
In  1856  Sir  Charles  Xapier  issued  a  pan 
the  bayonet,  calling  it  the  queen  of  weapons, 
lengthy  discussion  in  the  columns  of  the  Lo 
G.  T.  Guthrie,  an  eminent  army  surgeon,  pro 
delusion    existed    in    England    regarding    th 
bayonet :    *'  Opposing  regiments   formed   in 
with  fixed  bayonets  never  meet  and  struggle 
foot  to  foot;  and  this  for  the  best  possible  rej 
turns  round  and  runs  away  as  soon  as  the 
enough  to  do  mischief.     The  battle  of  Maida  is 
as  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  bayonet  fight ;  m 
ferers,  whether  killed  or  wounded,  English  o 
from  bullets,  not  bavonets.     Wounds  from  1 
less  rare  in  the  Peninsular  war.     It  mnv  lw» 
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opinion,  rather  to  support  those  reasons.  When  the  great  object 
in  warfare  is  to  make  the  enemy  show  his  back  as  expeditiously 
a»  possible,  the  weapon  that  will  tend  the  most  effectually 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  the  most  efficient.  Sharpshooters  covering  the  frout  of  a 
line  may  amuse  themselves  as  the  enemy  approaches,  but  the 
it)rps  that  mean  to  make  him  show  his  back  should  be  cnn- 
ceaied  behind  the  summit  or  brow  of  an  undulating  plain,  well 
selected  across  his  line  of  march,  and  wait  patiently  until  he 
arrives  within  50  yards  of  the  top,  then  suddenly  appear  in  line, 
fire  a  well-directed  volley  into  his  column,  and  charge  through 
the  smoke,  and,  when  the  atmosphere  becomes  clear,  the  backs 
of  their  foes  will  be  discerned  descending  much  more  rapidly 
than  they  ascended,  all  from  ^  the  fears  of  the  bayonet/  There- 
fore, in  my  humble  opinion.  Sir  Charles  Napier  is  right  in 
designating  it  *  the  queen  of  weapons/  " 

Beacon.  Early  in  the  history  of  navigation  certain  head- 
lands and  reefs  became  known  as  peculiarly  dangerous  to  the 
>eaman,  and  human  ingenuity  was  set  to  work  to  contrive 
inejins  to  give  notice  of  the  proximity  of  the  peril.  In  the  day- 
lirno  no  warning  was  deemed  necessary,  but  at  night,  and 
v-[Kx:ially  when  no  stars  were  visible,  the  most  natural  device 
was  an  artificial  light  in  such  a  position  that  the  seaman  could 
i:nt  fail  to  be  warned  in  time.  Beacon  fires  were  employed 
among  all  ancient  nations.  The  beacon  light  was  used  by  the 
Romans  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  safety  of  their  shipping 
•n  the  great  inland  sea  which  was  but  a  Eoman  lake,  and  on 
every  prominent  headland  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  a  bonfire  blazed 
<lnnng  every  night  in  the  year.  The  Romans  did  everything  in 
m  orderly  way,  and,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny  and  other  writers, 
^•me  of  these  fires  were  kept  up  at  the  expense  of  the  imperial 
tn-asury,  others  were  maintained  out  of  provincial  sources,  others 
v.i'i^  kept  blazing  by  the  petty  kings  and  potentates,  the  duty 
Wing  made  obligator}'  by  their  Roman  masters. 

But  many  localities  were  dangerous  where  neither  mountain 
iiur  headland  offered  a  suitable  place  for  a  fire,  and  hence 
artificial  structures  were  employed  from  which  the  beacon  might 
send  forth  its  beneficent  light.  A  tower  was  built  and  on  a 
]M>rtion  of  the  top  a  hearth  was  prepared.  During  the  day  tho 
tire  smouldered,  at  evening  it  was  revived,  the  wood  being  piled 
on  with  liberality,  and  the  man  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  it 
being  punished  with  death  if  he  forsook  his  post.  Here  was  the 
nriorin  of  the  light-house. 

Bean.     A  iwtivp  of  Egypt  and  of  the  West  luAWs,  \\\\^ 


_,  .  ,i,.-»,miiia  Mini  iiiL'litinaro.  To  «lr('ain 
J'^vi'ii  ;^'h()sts  11<m1  sliuddrriii'^  from  the  siii 
;^^o(l(l('ss  ("cri's,  out  of  her  ahundant  kindiu's> 
it  in  her  gifts  to  man.  The  oracles  avoi< 
clouding  their  vision.  Hippocrates  too  cond 
injured  the  sight,  and  Cicero  because  it  corn 
inflamed  the  passions.  The  Roman  priests  w 
it,  as  a  thing  unholy. 

Pythagoras  held  that  certain  souls  ai 
beans.  Hence  liis  own  death  was  expedites 
by  enemies  who  thirsted  for  his  blood  because 
a  magician,  he  came  upon  a  bean-field.  1 
vines  only  fellow  souls,  he  would  not  tramp 
waited  for  his  pursuers  to  come  up  and  slay 

"  Avoid  beans,  as  you  would  matricide,"  i 
a  couple  of  lines  in  the  "  Golden  Verses  "  of 
cryptic  saying  (taken,  apparently,  in  conjunct 
of  the  philosophers  death)  has  been  the  source 
sary  discussion  among  critics, — unnecessary  b« 
an  author  as  Plutarch  has  glossed  them  in  S' 
as  that  "  Of  the  Training  of  Children.'' 

"  Abstain  from  beans,"  quotes  Plutarch,  i 
to  explain,  "  That  is,  keep  out  of  public  offi 
the  choice  of  the  officers  of  state  was  made  bv 

By  a  curious  perversion  of  ingenuity,  I 
Pythagoras'  saying  a  starting-point  for  ppH 
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P. :  "  True.  Now  our  dear,  excellent  friend  Coleridge,  ihan  wboni 
God  neTer  made  a  creature  more  divinely  endowed ;  yet,  strange  it  is  to 
say,  8om.etimes  steals  from  other  people,  just  as  you  or  I  might  do — i 
beg  yonr  pardon — just  as  a  poor  creature  like  myself  might  do,  that 
sometimes  have  not  wherewithal  to  make  a  figure  from  my  own  ex- 
chequer; and  the  other  day,  at  a  dinner  party,  this  question  arising 
about  Pythagoras  and  his  beans,  Coleridge  gave  us  an  interpretation 
which,  from  his  manner,  I  suspect  not  to  have  been  original.  Think, 
thereore,  if  you  anywhere  read  a  plausible  solution." 

**  I  have ;  and  it  was  in  a  German  author.  This  German,  understand^ 
is  a  poor  stick  of  a  man,  not  to  be  named  on  the  same  day  with  Cole- 
ridge; so  that,  if  Coleridge  should  appear  to  have  robbed  him,  be 
assured  that  he  has  done  the  scamp  too  much  honour." 

P.:  **WelI,  what  says  the  German?" 

^  Why,  you  know  the  use  made  in  Greece  of  beans,  in  voting  and 
balloting?  Well,  the  German  says,  that  Pythagoras  speaks  sym- 
bolically; meaning  that  electioneering,  or  more  generally  all  interfer- 
ence with  political  intrigues,  is  fatal  to  a  philosopher's  pursuits  and 
their  appropriate  serenity.  Therefore,  says  he,  follower  of  mine,  abstain 
from  public  affairs  as  you  would  from  parricide." 

P.:  ''Well,  then,  Coleridge  has  done  the  scamp  too  much  honour; 
for,  by  Jove!  that  is  the  very  explanation  he  gave  us!  " 

De  Quincey  himself  has  the  grace  to  add  that  through  a 
}>assage  in  Jeremy  Taylor  he  was  reminded  that  Plutarch  was 
tlie  original  interpreter  of  Pythagoras.  One  would  have  thought 
that  no  question  of  plagiary  could  arise  in  regard  to  a  text  so 
amj»ly  he-commentated.  Xcvertheless,  ho  adds  that,  in  order 
to  forestall  less  generous  discoverers  of  this  and  other  trans- 
;rressions,  it  becomes  incumbent  upon  him  to  give  an  extended 
account  of  all  Coleridge's  plagiarisms. 

The  modern  Athens  looks  more  favorably  upon  the  bean  than 
<li.l  its  forerunner  in  the  Hellenes. 

Boston  baked  l)ean8  are  known  around  the  globe.  In  the 
'ity  of  Boston  alone  about  thirty-two  million  quarts  of  baked 
l>eans  are  devoured  annually,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pork  that 
g-'K-s  with  them  and  the  brown  bread  that  is  also  served.  There 
are  factories  or  bakeries  which  handle  nothing  but  baked  beans 
from  one  year's  end  to  the  other.  One  of  the  largest  of  these, 
which  supplies  restaurants  wholly,  bakes  fourteen  thousand 
<juarts  of  beans  a  week.  Other  bakeries  also  furnish  brown 
l»n»ad,  while  nearly  every  bakeshop  that  makes  bread,  pastry, 
and  pie.<i  also  bakes  beans  several  times  a  week.  There  are 
bakeries  with  ovens  that  will  hold  two  thousand  quarts  each. 

The  New  York  Tribune  is  responsible  for  the  following 
estimate  which  it  put  forward  in  the  year  1908: 

Taking  the  average  height  of  a  Bostonian  as  5  feet  G  inches 
and  the  height  of  a  beanpot  as  10  inches,  one  can  easily  figure 
that  a  Bostonian  in  a  yofiv  eats  wore  than  two  and  ft\o-?>e\owW\ 
times  hi^  own  height  In  baked  beans,  and  more  than  \v\%  o^tl 
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weight.  Thi'.i'  i;ri-  Iwelxe  plates  of  beans  Bervi-d  in  restaurants 
from  eacli  put  uf  two  i^iiurtH.  Boston  pays  for  baked  iH-ans  in 
a  year  the  price  nf  two  of  Uncle  Sam's  modern  battle-ships. 

The  Tribune  ailiin  that  dwellers  in  New  York's  Little  Italy 
and  the  Ghetto  of  the  West  End,  take  as  kindly  to  baked  tioans 
as  do  the  natives  of  Nen-  England  stock.  In  fact,  baked  beans 
possess  a  eharm  for  people  of  all  nationalities  who  go  to  lire 
in  Boston,  permanently  or  temporarily.  Every  lime  a  con- 
vention is  held  there  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country  make 
a  dash  for  the  nearest  restaurant  and  call  for  pome  of  the  baked 
beans  of  which  ihey  have  heard  so  much.  One  baker\-  in  the 
heart  of  the  Italian  quarter  tnraa  out  one  thousand  quarts  daily, 
entirely  for  Italian  eonsumption. 

The  invention  of  bolicd  beans  nnd  pork  is  sometimes  creiiital 
to  an  eeeentric  Engliahraan,  Daniel  Day  Good,  familiary  known 
as  Good  Day,  who  was  a  maker  of  piunp.-t  Htid  hlneks  iit  Wapping 
Old  Stairs,"  On  the  first  Friday  in  eadi  of  a  long  series  of 
Julv«  he  assembled  n  party  of  friemlu  undiT  the  HnmHies  of  the 
FaiVlop  Oak  in  }lairmiilt  Foivst  in  th,-  nmnty  of  Essex  an.I 
there  regaled  them  on  bacon  and  beans.  This  oak  iiad  a  history 
of  five  centuries  and  had  attained  a  girth  of  forty-eight  feet 
when  it  was  blown  down  in  February,  1820,  A  fair  was  held 
for  many  years  altout  this  tree  on  the  day  of  Mr,  Good's  bean 
feast,  {-See  Walsh,  Curiosities  of  Popular  Customs,  pp.  410- 
420,) 

Bears.  Up  to  1!)09  the  polar  bears  at  the  London  Zoo  had 
nothing  but  a  splash  bath,  the  big  brown  bear  toiled  up  a  pole 
out  of  a  pit,  and  the  rest  of  the  bears  lived  in  dens.  Pit  and 
den  were  the  old  names,  and  they  very  well  described  the  old 
cages.  Now  the  polar  bears  have  a  large  and  deep  pool  to  swim 
in,  and  there  are  enclosures  of  rock  and  water  in  which  the 
other  bears  may  walk  abroad.  "The  change  is  complete.  It  is 
not  less  complete  perhaps  for  the  bears  themselves  than  for  the 
children  who  come  to  look  at  them.  The  bears  of  the  old  Zoo 
were  rotund  and  sluggish  creatures,  sedentary  in  sawdust  be- 
hind iron  bars.  The  bears  of  the  new  zoo  are  lithe,  active 
animals,  which  can  bound  and  run  and  dive — new  beasts,  in- 
deed, altogether,  .  ,  ,  Since  Teddy,  Nellie,  and  Hoosevelt  have 
taken  up  their  residence  in  their  new  enclosure,  they  have  not 
cost  the  Zoological  Society  a  penny.  They  are  accommodating 
animals  with  simple  tastes  in  bread,  beans,  and  ruts,  and  their 
appetites  are  as  constant  as  the  food  supply  thrown  to  them  by 
visitors:  they  have  also  the  convenient  habit  of  stopping  eating 
when  they  have  had  enough.  So  the  old  bear-pit  has  gone  and 
the  pole  with  it,  and  the  sight  of  a  brown  bear  perched  on  the 
fop  of  a  post  accepting  buns  and  OTangia  otv  ftve  Y*\a\  ul  «&. 
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umbrella  remains  merely  a  memory.  The  pit  will  not  be  missed, 
least  of  all  by  the  bear  which  spent  its  days  in  that  unlovely 
gloom/' — London  Spectator,  May  6,  1911. 

Beaver.  Indian  traditions  in  the  Western  States  and  in 
Canada  ascribe  the  rescue  of  the  world  from  its  aqueous  ages 
to  the  industry  and  intelligence  of  the  beaver, — the  animal 
which  first  knew  how  to  control  and  turn  to  account  the  oppos- 
ing elements  of  land  and  water.  Originally  the  beavers  were 
of  gigantic  size,  say  the  legends.  Not  till  they  had  completed 
their  appointed  work  on  the  unfinished  earth  did  the  Great 
Spirit  smooth  them  down  to  their  present  dimensions.  These 
primeval  monsters,  with  their  fellow-workers,  the  musquash 
and  the  otter,  dived  and  brought  up  the  mud,  and  made  moun- 
tains and  lakes,  caves  and  cataracts,  dividing  the  land  from 
the  waters,  while  the  enviojs  spirits  of  evil  pelted  them  with 
pgantic  rocks,  which  still  fetrew  the  plains  and  valleys  with 
monstrous  boulders  of  misshapen  stone. 

Small  wonder  the  Indians  believed  in  the  intelligence  and 
mechanical  skill  of  the  beaver  as  being  prior  and  superior  to 
tlmt  of  man  in  the  development  of  the  New  World.  That  a 
creature  whose  engineering  structures  were  based,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  on  principles  known  only  to  highly  civilized 
man,  should  embellish  them  with  conveniences  known  to  half- 
civilized  man,  was  a  natural  inference.  Even  when  they  credited 
tlie  l>caver  with  a  wish  to  insert  windows  in  the  walls  of  his 
I'mIl'c,  it  was  no  great  flight  of  fancy  to  men  who  had  seen  with 
their  own  eyes  that  the  same  animal  could  construct  a  dike  a 
mile  long,  with  the  precise  section  which  human  experience  has 
'Iptermined  to  be  that  best  adapted  to  resist  the  forces  of  pent-up 
water. 

So  far  as  the  most  careful  modern  observation  shows,  there 
i>  hut  one  claim  which  has  been  seriouslv  made  for  the  beaver's 
>afracity  which  is  matter  for  doubt.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
the  animal  always  cuts  the  trees  it  selects,  so  that  they  may 
fall  towards  the  water.  There  is  evidence  that  this  is  not  always 
the  ca^e.  But  trees  growing  near  the  water  naturally  tend  to 
Iran  towards  the  stream,  and  naturally  extend  the  heaviest 
jrrowth  of  branches  over  the  water,  where  light  and  space  are 
t!r(\itest,  and  the  greater  number  of  those  cut  by  the  beavers 
v.ould  probably  fall  in  that  direction  without  any  special  pro- 
vision. But  the  inseparable  features  of  a  beaver-colony,  the 
'^ike,  or  "  dam,''  and  the  less  famous,  but  almost  equally  wonder- 
ful, "  canal,'*  suggest  an  estimate  of  brain-power  or  inherited 
nstinct  for  mechanics  which  an  exhaustive  examination  of  t\\(i 
fn'^ts  YiQightens  rather  than  diminishea. 


....    ii»Mr»iiv   lor  tiM'  (huu   to   maiiitai 
I'vrl.     Siit-h  ;i  trjiiii  of  ai'LHimciits  suj^posr^  a 
I'pts  "'    in   the   Ix'avcr's   braiii   which   would   « 
ninial.     To  carry  it  out  efficiently  would  pi 
lein^   not   instructed    in    engineering.      Mc 
aust  be  done  with  the  material  at  hand,  so 
re  found  built  of  branches  and  mud,  of  grasi 
rtud  only.    To  get  the  wood  to  the  water-side, 
►aths,  or  *^  rolling-ways,"   cuts  a   water-chan 
ssist  in  the  transportation  of  tlie  wood,  ar 
ctually     makes    a    long    canal    for    water-ca 
ravelling. 

Thus  this  little  rodent  anticipates  civilized 
.  road  to  bring  commodities  to  its  city,  insteac 
resh  encampment  as  the  Indian  does  when 
lausted    (see  Spectator,  January  28,  1893:    I 
Jartin's    Castorologia:    the   History   and   Ti 
[merican  Beaver,) 

Harper's  Weel-hj  thus  gives  the  story  of  a  r 
oung  beaver  in  captivity  in  Kegent's  Park  Gar 
rust  as  the  town  clocks  were  striking  noon,  i 
/ork  upon  a  tree  12  feet  long  and  2  feet  G  inc 
eaver  began  by  barking  the  tree  a  foot  above 

That  done  he  attacked  the  wood.    He  worke 
ig  his  labor  with  dips  in  his  bathing  pond, 
ibored  alternately  until  4  o'clock  in  thp  «^^^ 
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Bede  House  {i.e.,  praying  house).  The  charitable  insti- 
tution for  women  known  by  this  name  was  founded  at  Rising, 
England,  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  by  the  eccentric  Henry 
Howard,  Earl  of  Northampton.  The  Howard  badge  is  still 
worn  by  the  inmates  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  Nor  is  this  the 
most  curious  detail  of  dress,  for  the  old  ladies  are  garbed  in 
the  fashions  that  ruled  at  the  time  of  the  foundation, — ^blue 
gowns,  scarlet  cloaks,  and  high  peaked  hats  not  unlike  those 
that  have  survived  in  Wales.  The  rules  under  which  admittance 
is  obtained  were  drawn  up  by  the  founder. 

Every  applicant  must  prove  herself  to  be  of  "  an  honest  life 
and  conversation,  religious,  grave  and  discreet,  able  to  read  (if 
guch  an  one  may  be  had),  a  single  woman,  her  place  to  be  void 
upon  marriage,  to  l)e  50  years  of  age  at  least,  no  common  beg- 
gar, scold,  haunter  of  taverns,  inns  or  ale  houses.'^  Once  in,  she 
must  hear  prayers  read  by  the  governess  twice  a  day  and  be  very 
regular  in  her  attendance  at  church.  Furthermore,  she  must 
never  be  found  guilty  of  atheism,  heresy,  blasphemy,  neglect  of 
duty,  or  misbehavior  in  the  performance  of  it,  or  she  will  be 
forthwith  expelled. 

Bee.  The  smallest  honev-bees  in  the  world  are  found  in  the 
East  Indian  islands  and  on  the  mainland  of  Hindustan,  the 
largest  are  in  Hindustan.  The  pigmy  honey  collectors  are 
known  to  entomologists  as  Apis  florin.  Their  honey-combs  are 
no  Inrgor  than  a  child's  hand,  and  the  cells  are  about  the  size 
of  a  small  pinhoad.  Honey  and  wax  alike  are  excellent.  The 
little  creatures  build  combs  on  the  branches  of  low  trees.  As 
ftey  do  not  provide  fr)r  winter,  thov  work  all  the  year  through, 
rai-sing  broods  like  themselves.  The  giant  bees  of  India  are 
as  large  as  field  crickets.  These  monsters  of  the  bee  world 
build  honey-combs  from  6  to  7  foot  in  height  and  4  feet  or 
more  in  width.    Each  weighs  from  300  to  400  pounds. 

Beefsteak.  So  far  as  the  records  go,  the  highest  price  ever 
paid  for  beefsteak  was  at  Circle  City,  Alaska,  a  town  that  sprang 
r.p  almost  in  a  night  during  the  Klondike  gold  excitement. 
The  first  beefsteak  to  reach  there  sold  for  $48  a  pound.  It  was 
a  ten-pound  steak  shipped  from  a  point  250  miles  away.  When 
the  precious  bit  of  meat  reached  the  camp,  the  miners  turned 
out  in  a  body  to  see  it.  It  was  placed  on  exhibition  and 
attracted  as  much  attention  as  an  elephant.  Everybody  wanted 
a  piece  of  it,  and  the  prices  offered  were  such  as  would  have 
resulted  in  a  mining-camp  quarrel  if  it  had  not  been  decided  to 
raffle  the  steak  off  for  the  benefit  of  a  hospital  which  Bishop 
Rowe  was  trying  to  establish  for  the  miners  at  Circle  City.  Bids 
▼ere  started  at  $5  a  pound,  and  roFe  hr/sklv  to  $35.  Ym^W^, 
in  order  to  avoid  complications,  it  v^as  decided  to  Bell  l\cke\»  «l\. 


.....wj,v-.      Ill  civiii/tMl  tiiiKS  tlicv  lia\c  not  ( 
witli   social    and    rcliLnous   alVairs,   Itut   also 
important  liistorical  cvonts.      In  tlio  year    T 
of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  8000  French  were 
by  John  of  Procida,  who  thought  that  he  woi 
from   Charles  of  Anjon.     Again,  on   St.  I 
1572,  bells  gave  the  signal  for  the  slaughter  o 

In  the  middle  ages  it  was  recognized  tl 
pulled  the  bells  held  the  town,  as  it  was  chie 
anee  that  soldiers  could  be  summoned,  the  ] 
help  procured. 

Such  importance  was  attached  to  them 
the  bitterest  humiliation  to  which  a  vanquis 
put  when  its  bells  were  melted  down  by  a  c 
cannons,  and  a  source  of  rejoicing  when  an  e 
seized  and  recast  into  bells. 

The  honor  of  inventing  the  large  kind  of 
churches  is  sometimes  apcril>ed  to  Paulinus,  1 
city  of  Campania,  who  flourished  in  the  fift 
Christian  Era.  Hence  their  name,  campam 
the  lower  T^atinity  which  survives  in  Italian  i 
form  in  other  languages.  Unfortunately,  th 
for  a  bell  antedates  Paulinus. 

The  oldest  bell  in  the  United  States,  and 
Americas,  hangs  in  the  rectory  of  the  smal 
Haddam,    Conn.,    famous    also    as    nresorvinr 
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This  is  said  by  the  New  York  Sun  to  be  the  first  bell  that 
¥18  ever  rung  across  the  waters  of  the  New  World,  from  the 
belfry  of  the  iirst  church.  The  church  was  erected  in  the  town 
of  Isabella,  founded  in  San  Domingo  by  Columbus  in  1495 
and  named  after  his  queen.  King  Ferdinand  himself  recog- 
nizee the  compliment  paid  to  his  consort  by  presenting  this  bell 
to  tie  church.  The  city  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
in  ir64. 

)iore  than  tliree  hundred  years  later,  in  1868,  a  shepherd 
vaD'Jering  amon^  the  ruins  found  this  bell  among  some  tangled 
vines.  A  fig-tree  growing  near  it  had  thrust  its  branches  into 
the  ruined  bell-tower  and  so  forced  the  bell  from  its  place  and 
held  it  in  the  tree. 

The  bell  in  the  l>elfr}'  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  EUicott- 
ville,  X.  Y.,  was  cast  in  Moscow  in  1708,  as  one  of  a  chime  of 
)ells  in  a  cathedral.  In  the  great  fire  at  Moscow  during 
Napoleon's  invasion,  in  1814,  the  cathedral  was  destroyed.  Sev- 
eral years  afterward  the  bell  was  sold  with  a  lot  of  old  metal 
which  became  ballast  for  a  vessel  sailing  to  New  York.  Andrew 
Meneeley,  of  Troy,  discovered  the  bell  in  a  scrap  pile  in  New 
York  years  afterward.  He  bought  it,  and  for  a  long  time  it 
was  kept  by  him  at  his  bell  foundry  as  a  curiosity. 

In  1831  a  resident  of  EllicottVille  went  to  Troy  to  buy  a  bell 
for  the  newly  finished  Episcopal  Church.  He  induced  the 
foundnman  to  sell  him  the  old  Russian  relic. 

An  old  bell  treasured  at  the  Washin^rton  Headquarters  in 
Newhnrgh  has  a  history  of  interest.  It  is  small,  weighing 
Urelv  twenty-five  ])ound8,  exceedingly  sweet-toned,  and  was 
made,  as  a  L*atin  inscription  informs  us,  at  Amsterdam,  Hol- 
land, in  1716.  In  1719  it  was  sent  to  America,  bein^if  a  piescnt 
to  the  settlers  at  Newburgh. 

At  that  time  there  was  no  church  edifice  there,  and  the  bell 
was  lent  to  the  Lutheran  Church  at  New  York,  where  it  hung 
for  some  time,  calling  the  Knickerbockers  to  worship,  ringing 
in  their  weddings,  and  knelling  at  their  funerals.  It  remained 
there  until  1733,  when  the  pioneers  built  a  church,  and  the  bell 
was  removed  to  Newburgh.  It  was  the  first  one  ever  rung  in 
that  region. 

The  bell  that  now  hangs  in  the  steeple  of  the  Reformed 
Church  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  48th  Street  in  New  York  was 
cast  in  1731  expressly  for  its  predecessor,  the  old  Middle  Dutch 
Church  on  Nassau  Street,  and  all  in  accordance  with  a  will 
left  by  Colonel  Abraham  De  Peyster.  During  the  British  occu- 
pation of  New  York,  when  a  portion  of  the  church  was  tUTiv^ 
into  a  riding  school  for  Hi'^  MaiP^tv^s  r^ra^oons.  tbe  VW  ^^^ 
tikm  down.    It  was  not  restored  to  its  proper  place  XinlW  t\i^ 
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evuciialiiiii-  lii  ](<U  llie  building  van  iuAd  U>  lie  coiiverled  into 
the  city  post-oRice,  and  tlw  bell  wia  rranoTed  to  the  new  choidi 
ID  Ninth  Street  neu  Broadm;,  in  1856  it  wu  •gain  moved 
to  a  ciinrch  in  I^favette  FUo^  and  on  the  completion  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Churdn  it  found  Apermanent  resting  place. 

In  the  steeple  of  the  Baptift  Cnnrdi  at  Fetalnma,  California, 
there  formerly  hung  a  bell  vhiob  had  bem  eait  far  tlu  fiiBoQa 
vigilance  committee  at  San  I^andaoo  in  tfae  hiatoric  days  of 
1856.  At  its  Bnmmona  the  committee  gathered  for  ooSncil  and 
for  aotion.  It  Bounded  Uie  death  knw  of  many  K  neeal.  In 
1858  the  citizenB  of  Petalnma  pnrdiaaed  it  for  $550  and  bong 
it  in  tiie  Baptist  steeple,  Donng  the  Civil  War  it  waa  rang 
whenever  victory  crowned  the  Union  anna.  Naturally  it  be- 
came obnoxiouB  to  Sontbem  nrmpAthimn.  One  moniing  it 
waB  found  broken  into  piecee.'  Than  ii  every  zeaaon  to  believe 
that  it  had  been  deliberately  dertnmd. 

Few  persons  perb^)s  have  heera  ot  the  beOa  of  the  Bastille; 
Fewer  still  know  that  they  an  yet  in  exMence.  Afiw  Uta 
deetruction  of  the  prison,  they  found  their  way  to  the  great 
foundry  in  Roniilly,  but  the  manager  of  the  works  disobeyed 
the  orders  lie  received  and  did  not  destroy  them. 

Now  they  are  back  in  Paris,  in  a  private  house  in  the  Avenue 
d'Eylau.  On  each  bell  is  engraved:  "Made  by  Jyouis  Charon 
for  the  Royal  Bastille,  in  the  year  17G1."  All  arc  ornamented 
with  the  royal  arms  and  a  huge  orngs. 

In  the  cathedral  church  of  Notre  Dame  is  a  bell  contempo- 
raneous with  Joan  of  Arc — "the  hleswd  bell"  which  Bounded 
the  tocsin  when  the  maid  of  Orleans  appeared  in  August, 
14S9,  and  Paris  was  besieged  by  the  English.  This  historic 
bell,  referred  to  by  A'icfnr  Hugo  in  his  "  N6tre  Dame  de  Paris," 
was  given  to  the  cathedral  in  14(tn  by  Jean  de  Montaign.  It 
was  refounded  in  IfiSG,  and  then  rebaptized  under  the  name  of 
Emmanuel  Louise  Thercse,  in  honor  of  Louis  XIV  and  Marie 
Th4rese  of  Auetria. 

So,  if  this  bell  is  not  the  same  bell  which  the  heroine  of 
Domremy  heard,  nevertheless  the  same  metal  vibrates  to-day 
at  the  great  religious  ceremonies  of  the  metropolitan  church. 
In  view  of  later-events  it  seems  rather  more  than  a  coincidence 
that  when  all  tlio  other  bells  of  Xfttre  Dame  were  destroyed  by 
the  Eevolutionists  Joan's  bell  should  have  been  spared. 

The  convent  of  St.  Mark  at  Florence,  .now  a  museum,  has 
preserved  its  old  bell,  given  by  Posmo  do'  Medici,  It  is  known 
as  the  weeping  bell,  because  it  sounded  the  death  knell  of 
Savonarola,  mingling  its  tones  with  the  groans  of  the  crowd. 
The  effect  of  the  atmosphere  during  four  centuries  threatened 
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it  with  ruin.  It  was  replaced  by  a  new  bell  in  1912,  but  tlie 
old  one  is  preserved  in  the  second  cloister.  The  curator  of  the 
museum,  Signor  Guido  Corocci,  made  an  exhaustive  examination 
of  the  old  bell,  on  which  some  of  the  orijajinal  inscriptions  can 
still  be  read.  The  principal  scheme  of  decoration  is  a  frieze 
of  children,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Signor  Corocci,  was  ex- 
ecuted by  Michelozzo  after  designs  of  Donatello. 

Bell  of  St.  Patrick,  preserved  with  its  shrine  in  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  at  Dublin,  is  said  to  have  been  bequeathed  to 
a  church  in  Belfast  by  St.  Patrick  himself  in  A.  D.  557.  It  is 
constructed  in  rude  and  primitive  fashion  from  two  plates  of 
sheet  iron,  bent  over  so  as  to  make  four  sides  and  fastened  to- 
gether by  large-headed  iron  rivets.  The  corners  are  rounded 
by  a  gentle  inclination  of  the  parts  which  join.  One  of  the 
plates  constitutes  the  face,  the  crown  and  upper  third  of  the 
back,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  portion  of  each  side,  being  doubled 
over  at  the  top  and  descending  to  meet  the  smaller  plate,  which 
overlaps  it  at  the  junction.  Subsequently  to  the  securing  the 
joints  by  rivets,  the  iron  frame  was  consolidated  by  the  fusion 
of  bronze  into  the  joints  and  over  the  surface,  giving  to  the 
whole  a  metallic  solidity  which  very  much  enhanced  its 
resonance,  as  well  as  contributed  to  its  preservation.  The 
haiulle  is  of  iron,  let  in  by  projecting  spikes  to  perforations 
on  the  ridge  of  the  bell,  and  further  secured  on  the  outside  by 
bronze  attachments  of  its  straps. 

The  shrine  for  the  bell  was  made  in  A.  D.  1095,  a  period 
when  metal  work  had  been  brought  to  a  high  development  in 
Ireland,  and  is  a  contemporary  work  with  the  Ardagh  Chalice, 
the  Cross  of  Cong,  the  Lismore  Crosier,  and  other  perfections 
of  the  Irish  metal  workers.  This  shrine  is  made  of  brass,  on 
which  the  ornamented  parts  are  fastened  down  with  rivets.  The 
front  is  adorned  with  silver-gilt  plates  and  knotwork  in  golden 
filigree.  The  silver  work  is  partly  covered  with  scrolls,  some  in 
alto-relievo  and  some  in  bass-relief.  It  is  also  decorated  with 
gmis  and  crystals,  and  on  the  sides  are  animal  forms  elongated 
and  twisted  into  interlaced  scrolls. 

Replicas  of  both  bell  and  shrine  have  been  placed  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York  City. — Vincent  F. 
O'Reilly,  in  New  York  Eveninq  Sun,  May  4,  1909. 

Bells,  Big.  The  largest  boll  in  the  world  is  the  Tzar 
Kolokol,  or  Tzar  Bell,  which  now  stands  in  the  middle  of  a 
square  in  Moscow  a'nd  is  used  as  a  chapel.  Cast  in  the  year 
1733,  an  attempt  was  made  to  hansr  it  so  that  it  might  be  rung, 
but  it  broke  from  its  fnipports  and  Ml  to  the  ground,  \n5\V\Tvtt  ?^ 
^Tf*nf  ho/r,  into  which  it  snnk  and  hiy  for  over  100  years.    \xv 
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1S3G  it  was  ruieed  Itv  the  Emperor  Nicliulas.  TUg  Irukcii  tide 
ftiriiiH  the  doorwH^  to  the  prusent-da^  ibapel. 

This  U>11  weiglie  440,<iOO  jiuiiiiil^,  ur  hIwuI  'ilif  toa^,  ia  10 
tevl  3  iiiclicB  in  height,  3  feet  thick,  and  -£2  h%-i  6  iiu'hcs  Jii 
diameter. 

Moetuw  also  ciintftitib  tlie  largest  bt'll  in  L'iiristendom  that 
is  m  actual  use.  It  weiglis  128  tons.  Tho  qujilifyiug  phra».' 
*'ia  Chrislundoiii  "  is  uted  Itccause  China  dsinis  to  have  at  least 
two  bellH,  also  in  actual  use,  which  are  cvi'n  larger. 

The  largtT  of  these  liaogs  iii  tiic  great  Buddhii>t  monastery 
near  Canton,  ll  it  18  feet  higli  and  45  tei-t  around,  being  cast 
of  solid  hninzc.  This  ia  out^  of  eight  inoiiBtcr  bells  that  were 
cast  by  coniniHiiil  of  the  Emperor  Vung-lo  about  A.  I).  140U. 
It  cost  the  liven  of  eight  m«i,  who  were  killed  in  the  process  of 
casting.  On  both  sides  it  ia  covered  with  an  inscription  in  em- 
Itosscd  Chtnesv  chnructori  about  half  an  inch  in  luiglh,  covering 
even  the  top  piece  from  which  it  swinge,  the  total  number  being 
84,000. 

The  second  bell,  only  3  feit  tihorfiT  tliiin  it^  rivwl  at  Canton, 
hangB  in  a  temple  of  its  own  to  the  north  of  Pekin,  almost  on 
the  way  to  the  Great  Wall  of  China. 

According  to  a  Chinese  legend,  that  finds  an  analogue  in 
many  European  traditions,  this  bell  had  to  l>e  oast  over  again 
and  again,  always  to  be  found  cracked  when  taken  out  of  the 
moLtld.  In  vain  tlie  reigning  Son  of  Heaven  stormed  and  swore. 
At  last  the  virgin  daughter  of  Sing-Sing- Wliangsho,  the  bell- 
founder,  threw  herself  into  the  seething  liquid  while  the  bell 
was  boiling  and  bubbling  in  the  moulds.  Needless  to  say  that 
this  time  the  bell  was  cast  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Son  of 
Heaven  and  the  sons  of  earth  alike,  all  save  the  bereaved  father, 
whom  the  ei'ii)eror  consoled,  however,  by  ennobling  not  only 
hinisi'lf  but  also  five  generations  back  of  his  dead  ancestors,  as 
well  as  Allieed,  the  beautiful  maiden  and  most  heroic  of  them  all. 

An  eighteen-foot  bell  in  far-away  Burma  had  less  luck,  and 
indeed  rivalled  the  misfortune  of  the  Tzar  Kolokol  of  Moscow. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Macgregor,  in  T.  P.'s  Weekly  for  May  4, 
1900,  tells  U8  that  this  abortive  bell  ia  to  be  seen  on  the  right 
hank  of  the  Hiver  Irrawaddy.  n  few  miles  al>ove  Mandalay.  It 
was  intended  tt»  be  used  in  connection  with  the  giant  Menjon 
Pagoda.  l>eside  it.  The  bell  was  finished  right  enough,  but  not 
the  pagoda,  which  to  this  day  remains  the  largest  household 
heap  of  bricks  in  the  world.  "  How  the  bell  got  into  its  present 
Tiosition  I  cannot  fell.  Tn  the  efforts  to  suspend  It,  at  any  rale, 
its  sunporls  broke  dnwn.  mid  now  it  resl-»  with  one  lip  dipping 
</ee/>  into  the  ground,  while  the  otliCT  sWe  Va-Je*  ft  ^aij  between, 
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through  which  several  others  and  myself  once  crept,  just  twenty 
vears  ago,  during  the  Burmese  campaign — and  we  picnicked 
there." 

The  largest  bell  in  England  is  Big  Ben  of  Westminster 
(y.r.),  which  weighs  14  tons,  but  there  is  a  third  bell  at  Moscow, 
one  at  Novgorod,  one  at  Cologne,  one  at  Olmutz,  and  one  at 
Vienna  which  are  heavier,  so  that,  reckoning  up  all  the  bells  of 
the  world.  Big  Ben  comes  in  as  only  eleventh  in  order  of  size. 
After  Big  Ben  the  largest  bells  in  England  are  Great  Peter  at 
York  Minster  (10  tons),  Great  Tom  at  Oxford  (7  tons),  Great 
Tom  at  Lincoln  (5  tons),  and  the  bell  of  St.  Paul's  (also  5  tons). 

The  great  bell  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  is  8  tons  in  weight. 
The  Kaiser-glocke  in  Cologne  weighs  25  tons. 

Bellman  or  Town-cricr.  The  custom  in  London  for  house- 
keepers to  keep  watch  within  their  own  ward  by  night,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  and  for  apprehending  suspected  per- 
sons, was  one  of  great  antiquity.  In  addition  to  this  safeguard. 
Stow  tells  us  there  belonged  to  each  ward  "  a  bellman,  who, 
especially  in  the  long  nights,  went  through  the  streets  and  lanes 
ringing  a  bell  and  saluting  his  masters  and  mistresses  with 
some  rhymes  suitable  to  the  festivals  and  seasons  of  the  year, 
at  the  same  time  bidding  them  look  to  their  lights.''  This  latter 
custom  is  «iid  to  have  originated  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
January,  1556,  and  to  have  been  first  practised  in  Cordwainor 
Street  by  Alderman  Draper.  The  duty  of  the  bellman,  alter- 
natively known  as  the  town-crier,  appears  to  have  been  the  seeing 
that  the  lanterns  which  the  citizens  were  bound  to  provide  for 
liorhting  the  streets  were  duly  hung  out  before  the  doors;  and 
hi?  habitual  cry  was,  "Hang  out  your  lanterns !''"  Look  to 
Tour  lanterns ! '' 

In  a  collection  of  time-honored  witticisms  entitled  "The 
Pleasant  Conceits  of  Old  Hobson,  the  Merry  Londoner " 
(160G),  there  is  a  jest  entitled  "  How  Maister  Hobson  hung  out 
R  lantern  and  candlelight,"  which  has  some  antiquarian  interest. 

When  the  order  of  hanging  out  lanteme  and  candlelight  first  of 
all  was  brought  up,  the  bedell  of  the  warde  where  Maister  Jlobson 
dwelt,  in  a  darke  evening,  crieing  up  and  down,  "  Hang  out  your 
lanternes!  "  "Hang  out  your  lenternes!  "  using  no  other  wordes, 
Maister  Hobson  tooke  an  eriiptie  lanterne.  and  according  to  the  bedell's 
call  hung  it  out.  This  flout  by  the  Lord  Mayor  was  taken  in  ill  part, 
and  for  the  same  offence  Hobson  was  sent  to  the  counter:  but,  being 
released  the  next  night  following,  thinking  to  amend  his  call,  the 
Well  cryed  out  with  a  loud  voice,  "Hang  out  your  lanternes  and 
candle!  "'  Maister  Hobson  hereupon  hung  out  a  lanteme  and  candle 
nnlichted.  as  the  bedell  again  commanded;  whereupon  he  was  sent  n<ra\n 
to  the  counter;  but  the  next  night,  the  bedell  being  l>etteT  a(\v\s«d, 
crv«J  *'HMng  out  jrour  Janterne  and  candle  Jight!  "     "  Hang  owl  youx 
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lanterne  and  candle  light!  **  wbM  Mftistor  HfllMOii  at  la«i  dM,  to  his 
great  commendation,  which  mj  of  ImntonM  luod  otudle  Ugfat  is  in  right 

manner  used  to  this  day. 

• 

In  ancient  times  the  bdlmen's  diitieB#eie  of  the  most  varied 
description,  and  related  to  objects  lost  or  founds  sales  by  public 
auction  or  private  contract^  weddingSy  dbristenings,  or  funerals. 

They  proclaimed  the  cause  of  the  condemnation  of  criminals^ 
and  all  other  matters  of  public  concern,  etoept  ecclesiasticaL 
I'liey  also  cried  all  kinds  of  goods,  and  were  sworn  to  teU  truly 
and  well  to  the  best  of  their  ability  and  power. 

Gradually  the  newspaper,  the  street  poster,  the  travelling 
wagon  with  its  big  bell  and  showy  signs,  and  a  thousand  other 
means  of  advertising  superseded  the  beUman. 

Liverpool  appears  to  have  be^  the  last  of  the  large  English 
cities  to  give  up  this  functionary,  its  last  bellnuin  being  one 
Francis  Qeorge,  who  retired  in  Mardi,  1890,  after  a  public 
career  of  some  sixty  y^rs. 

In  addition  to  making  public  proclamations,  it  was  part  of 
the  bellman's  duty  on  all  civic  occasions  to  walk  before  the 
Mayor  of  Liverpool  with  a  portion  of  the  regalia. 

"It  was  Mr.  George's  distinction  in  that  capacity  during  his 
long  period  of  office  to  walk  before  fifty-three  mayors,"  said  the 
Liverpool  Post  in  its  notice  of  George's  retirement.  "  In  these 
later  days,  the  otlice  of  bellman  has  become  practically  a 
sinecure.  The  duties  which  he  had  to  discharge  have  become 
obsolete,  and  other  means  of  announcement  have  superseded  that 
of  the  bellman. 

"  Up  to  the  present,  however,  to  the  bellman's  house  in 
Greek  Street  are  taken  lost  and  strayed  children  who  may  be 
found  wandering  about  uncared  for  in  the  streets  of  Liverpool. 
During  his  long  tenure  of  office  Mr.  George  has  received  from 
police  officers  at  the  bellman's  house  the  custody  of  no  fewer 
than  130,000  stray  children,  whom  he  restored  to  their  parents." 

Latterly  this  was  the  old  bellman's  chief  emolument,  each 
parent  paying  a  shilling  for  the  recovery  of  the  lost  children. 
His  annual  salary  from  the  corporation  was  only  £25. 

Bell-rope  in  Trains.  In  early  railroad  days  the  locomotive 
engineer  was  the  master  of  the  train.  The  conductor  had  little 
or  no  authority.  In  the  year  1842  the  Erie  Railroad  (then  the 
Xew  York  and  Erie)  ran  only  between  Piermont  on  the  Hudson, 
its  eastern  terminus,  whence  it  connected  with  New  York  by 
boat,  and  Turners,  47  miles  to  the  west  of  New  York.  Captain 
Ebeneezer  Ayres  (1802-1880)  was  a  pioneer  conductor  on  the 
only  train  between  the  two  terminal  points.  It  was  made  up  o^ 
freight  and  passenger  cars.    The  captam  le^ewlQd  IVv^  ^.Mtoeracy 
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of  the  engineer.  Furthermore,  if  he  himself  needed  for  good 
cause  to  stop  the  train  between  stations,  there  was  no  method 
of  signalling  from  the  rear  cars  to  the  engine.  Necessity  stimu- 
lated his  invention.  He  procured  stout  twine  sutficiently  long 
to  reach  from  the  locomotive  to  the  rear  car.  To  the  end  of 
this  string  next  the  engineer  he  fastened  a  stick  of  wood.  lie 
then  informed  the  engineer,  a  German  named  Abe  Hammil, 
that  if  he  desired  to  have  the  train  stopped  he  would  pull  the 
string  and  raise  the  stick,  and  would  expect  the  signal  to  be 
(^eyed.  Hammil  looked  upon  this  innovation  as  a  direct  blow 
at  his  authority.  When  the  train  left  Piermont  he  cut  the 
stick  loose.  At  Turner's  he  told  Captain  Ayrcs  that  he  proposed 
to  run  the  train  himself,  without  interference  from  any  con- 
ductor. Next  day  the  captain  again  rigged  up  his  string  and 
stick  of  wood. 

"  Al>e,"  said  he,  "  this  thing's  got  to  be  settled  one  way  or 
the  other  to-day.  If  that  stick  of  wood  is  not  on  the  end  of  this 
cord  when  we  get  to  Turner's,  you've  got  to  lick  me  or  I'll 
lick  you." 

The  stick  was  not  on  the  string  when  the  train  reached 
Turner's.  Then  and  there  the  captain  settled  forever  the  ques- 
tion of  authoritv  on  railroad  trains.  Hammil  abdicated  as 
autocrat  of  the  pioneer  Erie  train,  and  tlie  twine  and  stick  of 
woo<l,  manipulated  by  the  conductor,  controlled  its  management. 
Tliat  was  tlie  origin  of  the  bell-rope,  now  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant attachments  of  railroad  trains  and  street  cars. 

Captain  Ay  res  continued  a  conductor  on  this  road  under  its 
different  managers  until  he  was  superannuated  and  retired  on 
a  [)cnsion  in  the  year  1880.  He  died  a  few  months  later,  in 
Owcfjo,  X.  Y.,  at  the  age  of  78. 

Bernard,  St.,  Hospice  of.  This  famous  monastery  was 
founded  in  the  year  9G2  by  Bernard  de  Menthon,  a  neighbor- 
ing nobleman,  for  the  benefit  of  pilgrims  journeying  to  Rome. 

For  many  years  after  it  was  erected  it  was  continually  being 
attacked  by  bands  of  robbers  who  infested  the  mountains.  In 
those  days  the  brave  monks  were  compelled  at  times  to  barricade 
the  doors  of  their  stronghold  and  wait  until  the  weather  drove 
the  besiegers  away  before  they  dared  venture  forth.  Once  it 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  Here  Napoleon  was  entertained  when  he 
took  his  army  over  the  Alps  into  Italy  in  the  spring  of  1800. 
One  hundred  and  eighty  of  his  soldiers  held  the  pass  for  a  year. 
Tourists  visiting  the  hospice  from  Western  Europe  naturally 
ascend  the  path  on  the  Swiss  side.  The  last  village  one  passes 
ig  Bourg  St.  Pierre,  and  at  the  inn  here  the  landlord  w\\\  po\\\\. 
with  prJJe  to  the  tiny  table  and  cloth-covered  arm-chair  VjVv\e\\ 


-M>ni;ii('  lor  liNiiiL''  tliiiiLTs  to  inliaMt.  Vet 
•  h'votcd  men  lixc  (liccrfullv,  <:ivini:  iij)  cvcrvt 
snvc  otluTs   from    j)(»rishin<;. 

That  the  work  is  necessary  to-dav  is  ow: 
hundreds  of  poor  Italians  travel  on  foot 
shortest  route  back  to  their  own  country,  th 
in  their  warm  native  climate.  Many  of  th 
owing  to  the  sudden  and  violent  snow-stc 
almost  daily  occurrence  on  the  bare,  bleak 
and,  were  it  not  for  the  brave  dogs  sent  o 
would  never  wake  up  from  the  deadly  snow  i 
they  fall. 

Among   American   tourists  in   Switzerlai 
rivalry  for  securing  "  real  "  St.  Bernards  t 
them.     They  evidently  do  not  know  that  th( 
mongrels.     The  original  St.  Bernards  saw  th 
end  of  the  14th  century.     The  mother  was 
dog,  the  sire  a  mongrel  of  a  Great  Dane  and 
tain  mastiff.     In  the  winter  of  1812  nearly 
their  lives  in  the  snow.    In  1816  the  last  St.  I 
a  monk  of  St.  Marti ngny  had  a  mongrel  St. 
was  crossed  with  a  Wall  is  sheep  dog.     The  br 
in  a  scientific  manner,  the  present  race  of  St. 
mongrel  like  the  first,  is  better  and  stronger 
it  is  said. 

The  trainino"  nf  iho  aniriioi.^  i .  «  ^ 
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skpteli  of  one  splendid  creature  which  he 'watched.  The  dog 
▼as  coming  back  through  the  snow  after  a  fruitless  search  for 
lost  travellers.  Evidently  he  was  very  tired  and  much  cast 
down  in  mind  as  he  ploughed  his  way  through  the  snow,  a  good 
deal  embarrassed  by  the  little  cask  strapped  to  his  neck. 

The  visitor,  w^ading  knee  deep  through  the  snow,  followed 
the  dog  around  to  the  kennels,  toward  which  he  plodded  slowly 
and  wearily.  Here  the  other  dogs  crowded  eagerly  around  him, 
exactly  like  human  beings,  anxious  to  hear  the  news.  But  he 
had  nothing  to  tell,  and  with  drooping  head  went  and  lay  down 
heavily  in  a  corner  to  pant.  It  was  dinner  time  and  a  monk 
came  in  with  the  meal.  The  other  dogs  yelped  with  delight; 
they  were  hungry  and  ate  heartily,  but  the  dog  who  had  just 
come  in  lay  still  and  only  flopped  his  tail  once  or  twice  against 
the  floor. 

The  monk  tried  to  tempt  him  to  eat,  but  in  vain.  "  He  is 
disappointed  because  he  has  found  nobody.  He  will  get  over  it 
bv  and  by/*  said  he.  Poor,  grand  old  dog !  It  was  not  his  fault 
tiiat  there  was  nobody  to  be  saved  th»it  day.  He  had  done  his 
best,  and  now  tired  out  and  mortified  by  the  want  of  success,  he 
refused  to  eat. 

Father  Darbellay,  the  then  provost  of  the  Alpine  hospice, 
whose  article  on  "The  Rescue  Dogs  of  St.  Bernard"  {Wide. 
World  Magazine,  May,  1909)  is  authority  for  much  of  the  above, 
!=tates  that  the  animals  frequently  remain  out  on  the  mountains 
searching  for  lost  travellers  for  fifteen,  eighteen,  and  even 
twenty- four  hours  at  a  stretch. 

"  On  one  occasion,*'  he  writes,  "  we  went  down  the  pass  to 
seek  some  travellers  who,  we  knew,  could  not  possibly  find  their 
way,  as  it  was  snowing  hard,  bitterly  cold,  and  very  dark.  We 
liad  three  dogs  with  us  and  sent  them  on  ahead.  Presently  wo 
hfiard  one  barking.  I  hastened  in  the  direction  of  the  sound, 
and  there  found  the  animal  pawing  away  in  the  snow.  I  knew 
some  one  was  buried  there,  and,  pushing  away  the  snow  with 
our  hands,  we  soon  came  across  the  body  of  a  man.  We  gave 
him  some  wine  and  biscuits.  Hearing  another  dog  barking,  I 
was  ha.stening  away,  when  the  animal  that  had  found  the  indi- 
\idual  mentioned  gripped  me  by  the  coat  and  pulled  me  over 
in  the  snow.  I  wondered  what  was  the  matter,  and  got  up 
quickly,  discovering,  with  the  aid  of  a  lantern,  that  I  was  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice;  the  dog  had  saved  me  from  stepping 
over  to  my  death.  On  this  particular  hunt  we  found  eight  per- 
sons, including  one  woman  and  a  little  child.  The  latter  was 
ver\-  weak  and  ill.  One  of  the  brethren  removed  his  outoT  coal, 
wrapped  the  child  In  it,  tied  it  to  the  back  of  one  of  the  4og&, 
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mid  wilt  it  olt  lo  tilt  liuspice.  Wc  tlit-ii  wi-udcil  mir  way  in  tbw 
sauio  direction." 

The  most  famous  of  all  the  Alpine  St.  Bernards  was 
■'Barry."  who  lost  his  life  while  [HTfonniiig  his  iluty. 

"  During  the  ten  years  hn  was  with  us,"  said  the  provost, 
"he  saved  the  \i\e»  of  forty  persons  who  had  lost  their  way  in 
the  snow.  On  un<!  oocaition  hn  found  a  child  ti^n  years  old  lying 
in  the  snow  under  the  intlueiice  of  the  fatal  slumber  which 
precedes  death.  The  dop  wurrapd  the  child  with  its  breath, 
and  then  mused  it  from  eleop  hy  licking  it.  This  much  accom- 
plished) Barry,  hy  lying  down  on  his  side,  gave  the  child  an 
obvious  invitation  to  get  upou  liis  l>ui'lc  and  ride.  The  child  did 
so,  and  was  thus  carried  to  the  monaflt«ry.  Barry  was  killed 
by  some  unknown  person,  probably  in  mistake.  The  inscription 
on  his  monument  is:  '  Barry  the  heroic.  Saved  the  lives  of 
forty  persons,  and  was  killeJ  by  the  forty-first.' " 

Bicycle.  It  was  a  Micbaux  who  invented  the  cranked  petlal 
that  distinguishes  the  modern  cycle  from  the  hobby-horse  and 
c^leriferes  of  the  eighteenth  centiirv  (see  Cyclinu).  but  ivbeiber 
tlie  honor  belongs  to  Pierre  the  fatht-r  i.r  V.ru-M  tln>  .on  i.  a 
matter  of  dispute.  When  Bar-le-duc,  the  birthplace  of  Pierre 
Michaux,  raised  a  mo<Iem  monument  to  the  "  inventors  and 
propagators  of  the  pedal,"  the  names  of  both  father  and  son 
were  discreetly  inscribed  thereon.  The  two  worked  side  by  side 
in  a  little  coachsmith's  forge  in  the  cite  Godot-de-Mauroi,  an 
alley  swept  away  years  ago  by  the  street  improvements  of  the 
Champs-Ely  sees  district  of  Paris. 

Henri  Michaux,  a  younger  brother  of  Ernest,  tells  a  story 
that  supports  the  paternal  claims.  In  May,  1861,  he  says,  one 
Brunei  left  a  draisine  at  the  forge  to  be  repaired.  Young  Ernest, 
then  still  in  his  teens,  seized  the  opportunity  of  indulging  in 
a  ride.  "But  it's  as  fatiguing  as  walking,"  he  complained  to 
his  father.    The  latter  was  seized  with  a  bright  idea. 

"Put  a  couple  of  foot-rests  in  front,"  he  suggested,  "or, 
bettor  still,  fix  a  bent  handle  on  the  axle — like  a  grindstone, 
you  know." 

If  we  are  to  trust  to  Henri  {writing  thirty  years  after  the 
event  concerning  an  episode  that  occurred  in  his  childhood), 
the  wooden  cnink  with  a  big  nail  driven  into  it  to  form  a  pedal 
was  the  result  of  this  chance  inspiration.  At  all  events,  the  first 
bicycle  wa.'^  produced  in  the  little  forge  and  was  dubbed  a 
velocipede.  On  this  vehicle  Ernest  would  take  long  rides  near 
the  Mabille  Oardcns.  then  the  nightly  resort  of  the  jeunesse 
doree  of  imperial  France. 

Neither  Mich&ux — father  or  son — was  keen-witted  enough 
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to  take  out  a  pateut.  Hence,  as  the  "  velocipede "  began  to 
attract  attention,  rival  manufacturers  appeared.  The  most 
successful  was  Pierre  Lallemont,  who  rode  a  pedalled  machine 
on  the  Boulevards  in  18G3,  and  who  three  years  latcF  (Novem- 
ber 20,  1866)  took  out  an  American  patent,  which  he  assigned 
to  James  Carroll,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  The  exclusive  right 
to  manufacture  velocipedes  under  this  patent  was  purchased  by 
Calvin  Witty,  of  New  York.  So  early  as  April,  1869,  the 
Galaxy  predicted  that  Mr.  Witty  "  will  undoubtedly  make  a 
Urge  fortune,  not  merely  by  constructing  machines,  but  by  the 
*  royalty  '  which  he  obtains  from  the  sale  of  manufacturer's 
privileges  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  As  a  slight  indication 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  manufacture  of  velocipedes  is  carried 
on,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Witty  employs,  himself,  the 
resources  of  7  large  carriage  makers,  and  keeps  their  establish- 
ments busy  day  and  night.  He  has  seventy  men  at  work  in 
one  establishment  in  New  York  and  also  keeps  activelv  em- 
ployed a  large  number  of  workmen  at  two  manufactories  in 
Connecticut,  one  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  one  at  Wilmington,  Del., 
and  a  second  in  New  York  Citv." 

The  first  bicvcle  seen  in  London  arrived  from  Paris  about 
1S68.  It  had  two  wheels  of  equal  size  connected  by  a  backbone 
which  bore  the  saddle.  A  Coventry  manufacturer  soon  invented 
a  lighter  wheel,  with  a  steel  rim  grooved  for  the  tire  and  with 
spokes  of  thin  steel  wire.  This  wheel  was  stronger  and  lighter 
than  its  predecessor,  and,  with  the  invention  of  almost  friction- 
less  ball  bearings,  did  away  with  much  of  the  terrible  vibration 
which  had  earned  for  the  first  bicvcle  its  nickname  of  "  bone- 
shaker.^' 

Simultaneously  the  size  of  the  front  wheel  was  increased 
and  that  of  the  hind  wheel  lessened,  until  the  former  attained  a 
prodigious  height.  This  speedily  came  to  grief.  The  "  safety.'* 
with  its  two  wheels  of  equal  size,  reverting  to  the  earlier  type 
of  1868,  and  its  greatly  improved  gearing,  drove  the  high- 
wheeled  machine  out  of  fashion. 

The  introduction  of  the  bicvcle  into  America  dates  back 
to  1805  when  Pierre  Lallemont,  at  Ansonia,  Conn.,  constructed 
his  wooden  bicycle,  or  "boneshaker,"  and  rode  on  it  from  that 
town  to  New  Haven. 

By  1870  the  wooden  bicycle  or  velocipede  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared, and  there  is  no  record  of  any  successor  until  1876, 
when  John  Keen  and  David  Stanton  brought  over  racing  bicycles 
and  gave  exhibitions  throughout  the  country.  Some  English 
makes  of  the  machine  were  exhibited  in  the  Centei\i\\«A  "E*^- 
kibition  at  PhJJadeJphja,  but  the  true  beginning  ol  i^menewi 


..,,..  -ui » r»i  uuv  iraiiKMi  and  ]>as>('<l  a  l>ill  tin 
laliirc  which  Icirallv  rccD'Miizcd  the  ri<:lits  ai 
r\i  If  ridrrs  in   New  York  State.     Tlie  ininiedii 

• 

bill  was  the  opening  of  Central   Park   in   Xc 
riders,  and  the  ultimate  result   was  the   pass 
bills  "  in  almost  all  the  States  of  the  Union, 
to  cyclists  the  same  rights  and  privileges  that 
vehicles.    The  League  of  American  Wheelmen,  f 
port,  E.  I.,  in  1880,  gave  increased  impetus  t 
impetus  so  great  that  nothing  it  might  seem 
Cycling,   said   the  Illustrated  American  of  Ju 
"  not  a  craze,  like  roller-skating,  but  an  establi; 
has  come  to  stay  and  grow  in  popularity  as  th« 
Prejudice  has  been  swamped :  narrow-mindedne 
have  been  crushed  out.     The  maeliines,  as  no\ 
every  one  to  ride,  from  the  small  boy  to  the 
true  that  in  this  country  the  sport  began  very  n 
has  attained  great  proportions.    The  number  of 
out  the  country  has  multiplied ;  the  men  ride  m 
are  being  organized  every  week ;  and  all  over  the 
wheelmen  are  becoming  more  numerous  and  mon 
factor/' 

Nevertheless,  the  debacle  came  in  the  vear  11 
advent  of  the  automobile  the  general  public  lost 
ing  interest  in  the  bicycle. 

Big  Ben  of  Westminster.     Tho  nnmo  r..^TM 
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?d,  ''  Why  not  call  it  '  Big  Ben  '  ? ''  This  suggestion  was 
ed  with  mingled  laughter  and  applause,  for  Sir  Benjamin 
n  enormous  man,  both  in  height  and  girth,  and  had  often 
[railed  "  Big  Ben."  From  that  day  on  the  bell,  whose  peal 
Londoner  knows,  has  been  known  only  as  "  Big  Ben." 
tie  present  Big  Ben  is  the  second  of  the  name  that  has 
in  the  tower.  Big  Ben  the  First,  designed  by  the  maker 
16  clock,  Edmund  Beckett  Denison,  afterwards  Ijord 
thorpe,  was  cast  at  Stockton-on-Tees  in  August,  185(5.  The 
1  for  it  took  six  weeks  to  prepare,  while  the  metal  for  it 
nelted  in  two  furnaces,  each  containing  10  tons.  When 
d  out  and  trimmed,  it  weighed  15  tons,  was  8  feet  high, 
^y-y  feet  in  diameter  at  the  mouth.  When,  however,  it  was 
ported  to  London  and  tested  at  the  foot  of  the  clock-tower, 
5  found  that,  owing  to  a  flaw  in  the  metal,  the  bell  must, 
ut  doubt,  sooner  or  later,  be  broken  by  the  blows  of  the 
ler. 

Ig  Ben  the  Second,  designed  also  by  Mr.  Denison,  was  cast 
pril  10,  1858,  by  George  Mears,  taken  out  of  the  mould 
e  24th,  and  sent  to  Westminster  on  May  31,  tried  and 
i  as  to  tone  by  Dr.  Turle  on  June  18,  and  raised  with 
difficulty  to  its  place  in  October.  During  November  Big 
the  Second  was  subjected  to  a  long  series  of  trials  under 
lers  weighing  from  i  to  7  hundredweight  each,  and  having 
jsfully  passed  these  tests,  it  was  put  in  its  place,  where, 
kcr,  it  had  not  hung  long  before  it  also  cracked.  The 
,  which  was  widened  by  filing  to  prevent  vibration,  seemed 
irl  Orey  and  others  rather  to  improve  the  tone  of  the  bell, 
1  had  been  so  profoundly  doleful  as  to  strike  a  chill  to  the 
s  of  his  hearers.  The  two  bells  cost  the  nation,  in  round 
)ers  about  £40,000,  or  $200,000. 

esides  Big  Ben,  which  strikes  the  hours,  four  smaller  bells 
ttached  to  the  Westminster  Clock  to  strike  the  quarters.  * 
exact  dimensions  of  the  bells  are — great  bell,  7ft.  G  in.  in 
it,  9  ft.  diameter  at  the  mouth ;  weight,  13  tons  10  cwt. 
.  15  lb.  Of  the  quarters:  1st  quarter:  weight,  1  ton  1  cwt. 
23  lb. ;  2d  :  1  ton  5  cwt.  1  qr.  2  lb. ;  3d :  1  ton  13  cwt.  2  qrs. 
). ;  4th :  4  tons  13  cwt.  2  qr.  13  lb.  The  notes  of  the  bells 
■cspectively — great  bell,  E  sharp;  1st  quarter,  G ;  2d,  F: 
G  (octave  to  great  bell)  ;  4th,  B;  and  the  reading  of  the 
es  is,  taking  the  notes  as  represented  by  the  above  figure-^ 
b  quarter:  1,  2,  3,  4;  half-hour:  3,  1,  2,  4—3,  2,  1,  3;  3d 
ter:  1,  3,  2,  4—4,  2,  1,  3—1,  2,  3,  4;  hour:  3,  1,  2,  4— 
1.  3—1,  3,  2,  4—4.  2,  1,  3,  when  the  great  \>e\\  w\W  ?»\.T\Ve 
\u)\ir,     Tho  Jnttor  if^  struck  on  ordinary  occasions  V\Wv  «l 


V  -   ■  « €  I  1  n      u  f  .\  H '  1 

-Kill    arnncs   n    wcll-Knliinccd    niind,    l)iit    siu-li 
liiiNc  shown   is  ('\  idi'iKM',   I    lV;ir,  of  a   inissjuMit 
And  indeed  an  authority  on  billiards  has  « 
day  Review,  December  14,  18G7)  bis  buiniliati' 
that  without  the  devotion   of  a   lifetime  emi 
attained  in  this  apparently  simple  art  of  kno 
about  with  a  stick.     It  is  the  more  humiliatin 
we  consider  that  in  the  prosecution  of  this  art 
mental  effort  is  required.     "  Neither  chess  n 
played,  even  moderately  well,  by  an  arrant  foo 
table  will  be  found  in  every  well-conducted  li 
the  kingdom.''     Billiards,  in  fact,  he  considen 
thesis  to  chess.     "  The  latter  hrings  into  play  ( 
powers  of  the  human  mind — the  power,  name 
by  which  future  results  are  clearly  brought  \i 
of   mental    vision,    and    in    accordance    with    ' 
inevitably   accomplished.      The   former   require 
and  well-disciplined  condition  of  body,  so  tha 
and  eye  the  most  perfect  sympathy  may  exist, 
test  of  hrains;  billiards,  of  steady  nerves  and  < 
Chess  is  a  great  mental,  billiards  a  great  manu 
despite  all  practice  and  all  proficiency,  the  best 
will  always  be  ready  to  acknowledge  that  wlu 
perform  falls  very  far  short  of  what  they  see  j 
to  be  performed.''    The  reason,  he  maintains,  i 
l)ein2'  can  ]>v  »^'^  "*" 


i 
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for    'n    praetic-c   *  pottering   play '    is   found    to   be   invariably 

^uicidal.     Yet  you  must  always  call  the  teachings  of  your  former 

experience  into  council.    You  must  look  out  for  what  you  mean 

to  leave,  and  must  feel  your  adversary  as  if  you  were  fencing 

with  him.     Power  of  profound  calculation  is  as  essential  as 

presence  of  mind/'    Every  skilled  billiard-player,  he  continues, 

mufit  have  a  sort  of  mathematical  instinct.     He  must  divine 

rather  than  study  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection.     He 

must  allow  for  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  '^  side ''  he  imparts 

by  striking  his  own  ball  in  a  particular  spot  with  a  peculiar 

motion  of  the  wrist  and  arm.     He  must  estimate  "  strengths  " 

with  extreme  nicety — not  merely  the  strength  of  his  own  stroke, 

but  the  smoothness  of  the  cloth  and  the  elasticity  of  the  cushions. 

"  After  a  variety  of  impacts  and  consequent  rebounds,  he  should 

still  be  able  to  tell  pretty  nearly  where  three  balls  will  be  left 

lying.     Then  he  equally  needs  mere  mechanical  gifts;  his  eye 

should  be  sure  and  his  hand  steady.    He  is  all  the  better  for  a 

cH?rtain  reach  of  body  that  dispenses  him  from  frequently  em- 

])loying  the  rest.     His  grasp  of  the  cue  should  almost  amount 

to  genius — it  should  be  free  and  flexible,  yet  firm.     And  the 

Lead   and  hand  must  act  in  a  common  sympathy  with   iron 

nerves.      It  is  not  given  to  any  player  to  command  fortune, 

and  the  most  magnificent  game  may  be  foiled  by  balls  clashing 

unexpectedly.     But  if  a  man  is  to  take  leading  rank  among 

masters  of  the  art,  it  may  be  said  broadly  that  he  should  bo 

equal  to  any  execution  in  any  emergency.'' 

The  origin  of  billiards  is  wrapt  in  obscurity.  It  has,  of 
course,  its  myths  and  its  legends.  One  of  the  cleverest  of  these 
was  invented  quite  recently  by  the  Paris  Gaulois,  It  claimed 
as  its  authoritv  a  letter  discovered  in  the  British  Museum 
attributing  the  invention  to  a  London  pawnbroker  named 
William  Kew,  who  flourished  at  some  vague  period  in  the 
{Sixteenth  centurv.  Kew  not  onlv  lent  monev,  but  he  sold 
cloth,  and  for  the  latter  purpose  had  a  yard  measure  with 
which  he  used  to  compute  the  amounts.  One  day  to  distract 
himself  he  took  three  round  balls  which  are  the  emblems  of  his 
avuncular  trade,  and  placing  them  on  his  counter  began  to  hit 
thoni  about  with  the  yard  measure.  He  found  it  made  a  pretty 
trame.  He  got  a  kind  of  skill  in  making  one  ball  glance  off  the 
other,  and  his  friends  who  saw  him  thus  employed  called  the 
^ame  "  Bill's  yard."  It  was  soon  shortened  into  billiard.  But 
the  yard  was  the  instrument  with  which  the  balls  were  knocked 
about,  and  the  difficulty  arose  what  to  call  it.  They  called  it 
after  the  name  of  the  pawnbroker — a  Kew. 

Even  the  French  might  not  believe  this  cock-aiuV\^u\\  ft\oT\, 


,  .M,>,  jiii::  iii(i(K)rs  on  an  iinitatioii  LTrccn  1; 

w  illi  the  hand  at  such  clo^c  (|iiart('rs  ])r()\('(l  too 
-jiort,   so   the  cue   was   introduced   to   put   skil 
Out  of  this  developed  the  modern  game  of  bilh 
That  England  was  the  birthplace  of  the  gar 
for  granted.     We  hear  of  it  there  so  early 
Elizabeth,  and  then  as  a  well-established  pastin 
has  the  lines 

Even    nose   and   cheek   withal 
Smooth   as   is  a   billiard-ball. 

And  a  greater  than  Jonson  sent  Cleopatra 

his  play  of  "  Antony   and   Cleopatra,"   doubth 

skill  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  with  the  cue  was 

Britain.    More  than  two  centuries  later  Byron  wi 

of  what: 

You'll  never  guess.  111  bet  you  millions  and  n 
It  all  sprang  from  a  harmless  game  of  billiarc 

The  billiards  of  Byron's  time  was  the  old  I 

game,  which  requires  for  a  table  of  full  size  a 

by  thirty  feet.     This  alone  was  enough  to  restri 

a  country  like  the  United  States  where  the  tw( 

the   rule  and   the   large   house   the   exception. 

general  use  in   America  by  Phelan  and   Collar 

before  the  civil  war,  the  six-pocket  game  reache 

1859,  when  Phelan  and  Secreiter  plavcd  nf  De+ri 
I  •  «   -  - 
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Since  Schaeflfer  won  the  world  championship,  and  said  with 
perfect  truth  that  in  six  months  he  could  master  the  English 
game,  billiards  has  not  held  its  old  place,  though  it  remains 
one  of  the  world's  great  games.  Tennis,  golf,  and  squash  have 
come  in,  and  more  active  exercise  is  sought  by  men  under 
thirty  than  was  desired  by  their  predecessors  of  the  game  age 
a  generation  ago.  But  American  play  and  the  American  table 
still  remain  in  the  world's  lead,  and  the  play  in  Philadelphia 
is  l)etter  than  it  ever  was,  as  more  than  one  amateur  tourna- 
ment has  shown  since  the  great  display  in  1904  made  by  Mr. 
Rolls,  a  Philadelphian. 

A  billiard  table  of  present-day  pattern  can  be  built  in  twenty- 
four  hours  if  carte  blanche  be  given  to  the  manufacturer,  but  to 
get  the  right  effects  he  demands  from  one  month  to  six.  The 
wood,  however,  must  have  gone  through  a  preliminary  seasoning 
for  a  period  of  very  nearly  seven  years.  Rich,  deep  Spanish 
mahogan}^  is  used,  pollard  oak,  ebony,  and  satin  wood. 

The  handsomest  table  ever  made  in  America  was  for  Mme. 
Patti.  It  was  of  rosewood  and  amaranth  woods,  witli  hand- 
painted  panels.  It  cost  $3000  and  is  now  at  Craig-y-nos,  her 
eas^tle  in  Wales. 

Tables  are  not  always  covered  in  green.  Blue  is  sometimes 
u«od  and  a  pure  olive  green.  The  late  Prince  Leopold  was  the 
first  to  make  use  of  the  latter  color,  and  olive  green  is  known 
to-day  in  the  billiard  world  as  "  Prince  Ijeopold's  color." 

The  balls  also  must  be  well  seasoned  before  thev  are  used  for 
yilay.  Manufacturers  have  incubators  in  which  to  store  them 
that  they  may  undergo  the  drying  process.  Some  incubators 
will  hold  fullv  3000  balls.  When  they  are  first  made  thev  arc 
"  green.'*  Solid  ivory  is  the  only  satisfactory  material ;  "  arti- 
ficial balls"  (those  made  of  composition)  are  much  heavier 
and  do  not  wear  well.  English  makers,  to  give  the  red  balls  a 
j^erfect  color,  steep  them  in  a  decoction  that  is  sometimes 
d(»scTibed  as  the  "guardsman's  bath."  This  is  extracted  from 
the  old  coats  of  "Tommy  Atkins,"  and  for  billiard  balls  it  is 
the  finest  scarlet  dve  known. 

In  billiard  cues,  length,  weight  and  balance  are  the  proper 
considerations.  The  wood  proper  is  ash,  with  leather  tips  that 
are  made  by  French  peasants,  and  are  not  procurable  elsewhere 
than  in  France.  Each  cue  is  or  should  be  constructed  so  that 
it  will  balance  in  the  middle  when  placed  across  the  finger. 
For  this  reason,  the  end  in  tlie  hand  is  usually  of  lighter  wood, 
and  here  some  ornamentation  is  given.  Beadlike  mouldings 
that  assist  the  hand  in  its  grip  are  preferred.  The  mo5.l  ex- 
pensive cne.9  are  ornamented  with  successive  curving  \^aT\c!L^  ol 
co/oivd  wood  inlays,  and  these  are  bo  perfectly  joined  tt\at  l\vc^ 


ill  MKicr  10  cxpljim  to  tin'  meanest  intclliixe 
lliat  liL^iin'  inr.ni-.  Wi^vo  is  one  of  the  sirnple> 
(•\])l;niati(»n  lias  liecn  put: 

What  is  a  billion?     The  reply  is  very  s] 
times  a  million.     This   is   quickly  written,   i 
pronounced.   But  no  man  is  able  to  count  it.   T 
170  a  minute,  but  let  us  even  suppose  that  you 
then  an  hour  will  produce  12,000;  a  day,  288,< 
or  365  days  (for  every  four  years  you  may  res 
during   leap-year),    105,120,000.      Let  us   sup 
Adam,  at  the  beginning  of  his  existence,  had 
had  continued  to  do  so,  and  was  counting  still 
even  now,  according  to  the  usually  supposed  a, 
have  counted  near  enough.     For,  to  count  a  b 
require  9512  years,  34  days,  5  hours,  and  20  mi 
to  the  above  rule.     Now,  supposing  we  were  to 
counter  12  hours  daily  for  rest,  eating,  and  slee 
need  19,024  years,  68  days,  10  houps,  and  40  n 

Even  an  American,  with  his  paltry  thousan 
basis  for  computation,  can  make  a  most  respecta 

Since  the  birth  of  Christ,  we  are  reminde 
more  than  a  billion  minutes  have  passed  into 
railway  train  running  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  nr 
at  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era  started  around 
straight  track,  its  object  being  to  run  a  billioi 
stop,  it  would  havp  honn  t^— •• 
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the  rushing  train  will  have  sped  on  its  seemingly  interminable 
journey ;  Cliristopher  Columbus  will  have  been  born  and  America 
cisc-overed,  and  not  until  nearly  two  centuries  after  that  great 
'.vestern  world  has  been  added  to  the  map  will  the  engine- 
«iri\er  liave  closed  the  throttle  and  brought  his  machine  to  a 
full  stop  at  his  destination. 

The  wealth  of  Mr.  John  D.  Bockefeller,  the  richest  man 
in  the  world,  has  sometimes  been  computed  at  a  thousand 
million,  or  in  American  notation  a  billion  dollars.  Let  us 
assume  this  to  be  correct,  and  then  imagine  the  world's  richest 
man  sitting  down  to  count  his  '^  pile,"  in  supposititious  silver 
ilullars.  If  he  had  the  entire  sum  before  him  and  could  handle 
it  as  rapidly  as  the  ticks  of  a  watch — about  $5  to  the  second — 
it  would  take  him,  working  day  and  night,  six  years  and  four 
months  to  finish  his  pleasant  task.  Of  course  if  he  worked 
on  a  union  labor  scale  he  would  be  just  19  years  on  the  job. 
In  arder  to  have  coined  it  for  this  pastime  the  mint  would  have 
had  to  work  making  dollars  for  32  years  without  pause  day  or 
night. 

A  pile  of  a  thousand  million  dollars  stacked  as  coins  are 
ordinarily  stacked  would  reach  a  height  of  248  miles.  Set 
ed^e  to  edge  these  dollars  would  form  a  glittering  ribbon 
stretching  from  Xew  York  to  Salt  Lake  City.  To  coin  the 
dollars  would  require  the  uso  of  31,250  tons  of  silver  and  to 
haul  it  to  the  mint  2083  freight  cars,  drawn  by  104  locomotives, 
would  he  necessary,  while  the  combined  length  of  the  trains 
carrying  it  would  he  more  than  14  miles. 

At  the  ordinary  valuation  of  agricultural  lands  in  the  best 
fanning  sections  of  the  country,  a  billionaire  could  buy  a  farm 
as  large  as  the  combined  area  of  tlie  States  of  Xew  York,  Xew 
Ifiimpshire,  and  Massachusetts.  If  ho  could  buy  land  at  $1  an 
acTc  he  could  purchase  all  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
♦  «n-t  of  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  Xew  Mexico. 

In  the  ordinarv  box  of  safetv  matches  there  are  50  sticks. 
If  a  consignment  of  one  billion  matches  were  ordered  from  the 
manufacturer,  the  boxes  in  which  they  were  packed  would  make 
n  pile  158  miles  in  height.  Packed  in  freight  cars,  they  would 
fill  12  to  the  roofs.  To  box  them  alone,  not  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  labor  of  making  and  labeling  the  boxes,  1000  girls 
rould  be  kept  busy  a  month,  working  in  eight-hour  shifts. 

On  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth  there  are  but  a  com- 
paratively few  more  than  a  billion  human  beings,  yet  science 
tells  us  that  for  untold  ages  they  have  been  increasing  with 
Fteady  regularity. 

And  yet  financiera  speak  glibly  of  a  billion  dollars  \ 


Ill' 


iiion*   lie   tliouirlit   Xho 
j»ii/zliii;^  ont   a  in^w   rccipr.     JIc  inixt'd   Wo 
and  tlK'ii,  in  dosjuiir,  ucnt  away,  seeing  tlia 
( ume  of  lliis  mixture,  and  turned  into  the  i 
his  disgust  in  a  pot  of  wine. 

His  little  son,  who  was  also  his  apprenl 
in  the  bakehouse,  and  wondered  what  was  1 
dough,  since  his  father  had  left  no  instructic 
did  not  return,  for  he  had  taken  rather  m 
good  for  him  and  he  had  fallen  asleep  behind 
knowing  that  the  dough  w^ould  spoil  unless 
soon,  decided  at  last  that,  whatever  the  cons< 
he  must  act  on  his  own  responsibility  and  do 
So  he  made  the  dough  into  small  round  cal 
into  a  moderately  hot  oven.    Presently  he  too 
and  then  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  cakes 
better  glazed.     Therefore  he  put  a  glaze  on  1 
them  back  into  the  oven. 

He  was  just  about  to  take  them  out  agaii 
came  hurrying  in,  gave  a  quick  glance  round,  a 
is  the  dough  I  prepared  before  I  went  out 
Father.  I  have  made  it  into  little  cakes,  an 
baked  twice''  (his  cuits),  said  the  lad.  The 
raged  around  the  bakehouse,  then  took  up  one 
put  it  into  his  mouth,  and — was  delighted, 
invented  by  a  mere  chance  a  cako  wViiM-  *i 


*  -. 
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••  .Some  of  us  farmers  got  into  a  discussion  as  to  how  quickly  this 
could  be  done,"  said  Mr.  Gabel.  "  It  arose  over  an  article  in  a  farm 
journal  which  stated  that  some  one  had  done  it  in  just  an  hour.  I 
thought  I  could  beat  that,  despite  the  fact  that  my  farm  was  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  mill. 

**  I  made  arrangements  with  the  harvesters,  millers,  and  an  uptown 
baker.  The  header  entered  the  wheat  field  on  my  farm  at  3:  14  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon — this  was  a  few  weeks  ago.  After  one  minute  we 
gathered  the  heads  from  the  box  and  carried  them  to  a  threshing  ma- 
chine, which  was  under  full  steam  in  the  same  field.  After  another 
minute  the  wheat  was  threshed.  About  half  a  bushel  was  sacked.  We 
placed  it  in  the  motor  car  and  made  quick  time  to  the  door  of  the  mill, 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  my  farm. 

**  The  mill  hands  grabbed  the  sack  and  poured  it  into  the  feed  pipe 
just  above  the  rollers.  In  three  minutes  it  was  crushed  and  sifted.  At 
3:20  o'clock  we  hastened  with  the  flour  in  the  motor  car  to  a  bakery, 
three  blocks  away.  Fourteen  minutes  later  the  baker  pulled  from  the 
oren  the  smoking  hot  light  biscuits,  all  ready  to  eat.  It  was  just  3 :  44 
o'clock  when  the  first  bite  was  taken,  or  half  an  hour  to  the  minute 
from  the  time  the  grain  was  standing  in  the  field." 

Mr.  Gabel  says  that  he  has  investigated  carefully  and  is  positive 
that  he  established  a  world's  record.  A  Nebraska  farmer  has  a  record 
of  16  minutes,  but  he  ground  the  wheat  in  a  coffee  grinder  in  the  field 
and  baked  it  in  the  field.  This  record  is  outlawed  because  he  did  not 
pass  through  the  ordinary  process  and  the  product  wasn't  real  flour. 

Blackleg.  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  uncertain.  Being 
a  "ilang — or,  more  properly  a  sporting — term,  its  origin  in  its 
metaphorical  and  opprobrious  signification  is  lost  in  obscurity. 
Worcester's  and  Webster's  dictionaries  define  it  as  a  "  notorious 
cheat  and  gambler,"  "  a  sharper  at  race-courses."  Johnson 
(Latham's  edition)  quotes  from  Byron's  '*  Hints  from 
Horace '' : — 

Fool'd,  pillaged,  dunnM«  he  wastes  his  term  away, 
And,  unexpeird,  perhaps  retires  M.  A.; 
Master  of  Arts!  as  hells  and  clubs  proclaim, 
Where  scarce  a  blackleg  bears  a  brighter  name! 

According  to  the  same  autliority  a  "  leg "  in  sporting  lan- 
guage means  a  "  person  who  bets  on  races  without  himself 
running  horses," — that  is,  the  vast  majority  of  race  bettors. 
^'He  likes,"  says  Thackeray  in  the  "Book  of  Snobs,"  "to 
announce  at  Hummer's  that  he  is  going  to  run  down  to  spend 
Saturday  and  Sunday  in  a  friendly  way  with  Hocus,  the  leg, 
at  his  little  box  near  Epsom.  It  is  also  suggested  that  there  is 
iome  connection  between  "  leg  "  and  "  leg  bail "  and  the  verb 
to  "  levant," — that  is,  to  elope  without  paying.  According  to 
Wright,  the  term  "  blackleg  "  is  used  in  Scotland  to  denote  "  a 
person  employed  to  carry  a  message  from  one  lover  to  another." 
Mr.  Raikes  and  hi.s  loving  public  shnvM  take  note.  Dr.  "Mmtt^i"^ 
connects  ''blackleg''  with   '' blacknebJ'     The  latter  teim  m- 


^ V  riiri'icss  workiiijin   foi 

.-i/.iiiLT,    Jiiid    tlu'    wliolc    lot    went    to    ;i|>[)jir«'iil 
al'lLTward  llii'  an^MT  proprietor,  Iiavin^j:  sullici 
outraged  feelings,  sat  down  to  write  a  note. 
of  the  condemned  paper  would  be  good  enoi 
pose.     To  his  renewed  annoyance,  the  ink  sp 
surface.    Suddenly  the  thought  flashed  over  h 
paper  would  do  for  drying  ink,  in  lieu  of  th 
versally  used.     Experiments  proved  that  he 
disposed  of  his  entire  damaged  stock  under  the 
of  blotting-paper.     His  success  led  to  the  gene 
of  this  sort.     At  first  it  w^as  always  pink  in 
the  fact  that  red  rags  were  used.     Red  was  i 
difficult  to  bleach.    Therefore  it  was  of  little  va 
facture  of  writing-paper.     But  red   (or  pink, 
into  when  run  through  the  machinery)   was  aj 
any  other  color  for  blotting  purposes.    Here,  the 
of  utilizing  apparently  useless  material.     For  a 
w^as  the  predominant  color  in  blotting-paper.    ' 
this  sort  of  paper  dries  up  ink  is  that  it  is  a  me 
like  tubes  that  suck  up  liquid  by  capillary  att 
fine  glass  tube  into  water,  and  you  will  find  tha 
rise  in  it,  owing  to  this  same  principle  of  capi 
The  art  of  manufacturing  blotting-paper  has 
far  that  the  product  possesses  extremely  absorbs 
The  United  States  Senate  and  the  Brifi^i^ 

c«irl    -frk    1-"^    ^^' ' 
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Blue.  This  color  was  first  assumed  in  England  by  the 
Covenanters,  in  opposition  to  the  scarlet  badge  of  Charles  I, 
and  was,  tlierefore,  adopted  by  the  soldiers  of  Lesley  and 
Montrose  in  1G3I).  Its  adoption  is  a  piece  of  religious  pedantry, 
the  precept  being  taken  from  Numbers  xv,  38 :  "  Speak  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  tell  them  to  make  to  themselves 
fringes  on  the  borders  of  their  garments,  putting  in  them 
ribbons  of  blue/'  This  color  was  also  a  party  distinction  in 
Kome,  for,  in  the  factions  of  the  Circus  of  the  Lower  Empire, 
the  emperor,  Anastasius,  secretly  favored  the  Oreens  while 
Justinian  openly  protected  the  Blues.  The  latter,  therefore, 
became  the  emblem  of  loyalty,  the  former  of  disaffection,  and, 
for  some  other  unknown  reason,  the  Blues  were  regarded  as 
the  party  of  the  established  and  orthodox  Church.  The  impu- 
tation of  heresy  cast  against  the  others  served  as  a  pretext  for 
ever}'  act  of  oppression.  James  III  granted  to  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  a  banner,  still  esteemed  a  sort  of  palladium  and 
called,  from  its  color,  the  Blue  Blanket.  The  True  Blue  dye 
was  invented  bv  a  Mr.  Scott,  in  1802. 

Blue  Flower,  Blue  Rose.  The  blue  flower  ("  die  blaue 
Bliinie ")  was  the  mvstic  symbol  of  the  German  Romantic 
School,  representing  the  nameless  longings,  the  unsated  heart 
hun<rer,  the  dim  aspirations  of  the  poet  reaching  out  towards 
the  unattainable  with  a  vague  sense  of  kinship  to  the  infinite 
and  a  consequent  dissatisfaction  at  every  form  of  merely  ma- 
terial happiness.  In  "  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen/'  a  sympto- 
matic emanation  from  this  phase  of  Teutonic  idealism,  Frieririeh 
von  Hardenberg  (w^ho  wrote  under  the  name  of  Xovalis)  make? 
his  titular  hero  start  on  the  quest  for  this  emblematical  flower. 
''  *  The  blue  flower,'  says  Heinrich,  *  is  what  I  long  for.  Such 
wild  pa.ssion  for  a  flower  was  never  heard  of;  I  would  fancy  I 
was  mad  if  I  did  not  think  with  such  perfect  clearness.'  Fall- 
ing into  sweet  sluml)er,  he  dreamed  of  indescribable  adventures. 
He  found  himself  on  the  margin  of  a  spring.  Dark  blue  rocks 
with  manv-colored  veins  rose  at  a  distance;  the  skv  was  black 
hluo,  and  altogether  pure.  But  what  attracted  him  infinitely 
most  was  a  high,  light-blue  flower,  which  stood  elnse  by  the 
spring,  touching  it  with  its  broad  glitterinor  leaves.  Round 
it  stood  innumerable  flowers  of  all  colors,  and  the  sweetest  per- 
fume filled  the  air.  He  saw  nothing  but  the  hJur  fower,  and 
irazed  on  it  long  with  nameless  tonderness.  All  at  once  it 
bejran  to  move  and  change:  the  leaves  grew  more  resplendent, 
and  clasped  themselves  round  the  waxing  stem ;  the  flower  beivt 
it«*»lf  totrards  him,  /fntl  tho  ppfflh  showed  like  a  Wue  BpieaAiiv^ 
rvff,  in  which  hovered  a  lovely  face ''  (Ca rlyle*8  Trans.)  • 


.. .  ,  ii'ii  I  m  |ir(»ilucr  a  hoh 

Jt'-S     IIIMilt'     the    ('.\]>r('->inll     sr    111     lo    llilll     |» 

applied    {i)  iiimiatL'rial   aspirations,     lie   i; 
very  lille  uf  **  Ix-'s  Koses  Noires  et  les  Roi 
was  only  a  blue  rose  tliere,"  he  says,  "  t 
which  one  dreams  of  but  never  gathers/' 
Promenade  des  Anglais,"  he  whites,  "  Many 
of  a  sky-blue  rose  very  common,  as  they  as 
they  themselves  have  seen  it.    To-day  it  is  , 
and  everything  points  to  the  certainty  that 

An  Englishwoman  borrowed  Karr's  phrt 
title,  of  her  novel  "Blue  Roses"  (London, 
porary  vogue  acclimated   the  unknown  flow 
The  dedication,  "  To  Any  Reader,"  runs  as 
or  whatever,  you  mav  be,  I  am  sure  that  ' 
some  ungrasped  ideal,  some  illusory  hope,  sc 
some  will  o'  the  wisp  of  the  heart.    I  dedical 
to  your  blue  roses  and  mine." 

As  an  actual  possibility,  an  ideal  of  horti 
the  blue  rose  has  haunted  the  dreams  of  hs 
science.  A  Mr.  E.  G.  Hill,  of  Richmond, 
nounced  his  purpose  of  presenting  the  wor 
nomenon.  For  nearly  twoscore  years  he  1 
imminent  possibility.  Nor  does  that  floral  wo: 
Burbank  sav  him  nav. 

"  Some   day,   surely,"   BurbflnV   •- 
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Society  of  Paris  for  the  first  genuine  blue  rose  that  is  presented 
to  them. 

Boa  Constrictor.  The  specific  name  of  a  large  tropical 
American  serpent.  Linnaeus  erroneously  believed  it  to  be  the 
largest  of  the  boa  family  (a  distinction  properly  belonging  to 
the  p\i:hon),  and  the  name  has  taken  hold  of  the  popular  fancy 
as  that  of  the  largest  and  most  terrible  of  all  serpents.  It  is 
commonly  ascribed  to  any  great  crushing  snake,  whether  a  boa 
or  a  python.  But  the  former  is  an  exclusive  denizen  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  its  range  being  from  tropical  Mexico  to 
Brazil,  while  the  python  proper  inhabits  Africa  and  India. 
The  boa  rarely  exceeds  15  feet  in  length;  the  python  some- 
times reaches  30  feet.  The  python  is  savage  and  not  easily 
tamed ;  the  boa,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  a  very  gentle  disposition, 
and  readily  domesticates  itself  in  the  palm  or  reed-thatched 
huts  of  the  natives,  where  it  hunts  rats  during  the  night. 

In  November,  1911,  England  was  excited  by  the  news  that 
two  favorite  boa  constrictors  in  the  Regent^s  Park  had  met  with 
a  sad  accident,  which  at  first  looked  like  murder  and  cannibal- 
ism.    In  short,  one  had  swallowed  the  other  overnight. 

**  The  two  serpents,"  said  the  New  York  World  in  a  cable 
dispatch,  "  had  lived  amicably  together  nearly  a  twelvemonth. 
They  were  of  the  same  species,  but  one  was  nine  feet  long  and 
the  other  eleven.  It  is  not  supposed  that  the  larger  one  intended 
to  eat  the  other,  and  they  are  still  less  likely  to  have  quarrelled; 
snakes  are,  between  themselves,  peaceable  and  gentle  animals. 
Both  were  usually  fed  with  pigeons.  One  afternoon  their 
keeper  had  placed  two  birds — one  for  each  serpent — in  the 
glazed  apartment,  15  feet  by  6  feet,  which  was  the  boa  con- 
strictors^ dwelling. 

*^  The  bigger  serpent,  having  quickly  swallowed  his  own 
appointed  meal,  observed  the  second  pigeon  visibly  sticking  in 
the  jaws  of  his  messmate.  He  perhaps  only  thought  of  taking 
a  playful  bite  out  of  it.  The  keeper  had  left  them,  and  it  is 
conjectured  that,  both  the  serpents  having  got  their  teeth 
fastened  in  the  pigeon's  bones,  neither  could  withdraw.  At  last 
the  larger  one  swallowed  the  other.  An  explanation  has  been 
found  in  the  peculiar  structure  and  action  of  the  joints  of  the 
serpent's  jawbones.  We  are  told  that  this  gorging  boa  con- 
strictor, though  his  body  is  swollen  to  threefold  bulk,  having  a 
brother  reptile  inside,  down  to  within  twenty-four  inches  of  his 
tail,  will  not  die  of  surfeit;  but  he  will  have  to  eat  nothing 
more  for  the  next  four  or  five  months." 

Boomerang.  This  rnnous  woapon,  poowVmr  to  the  lA^Vwes 
of  Xvstralia,  is  a  piece  of  carved  wood,  30  or  40  inches  \oT\g, 
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pointed  at  both  cDtls.  and  curved  almost  in  tho  fomi  of  h 
crescent.  Tlie  itichIi-  of  using  it  is  us  singulnr  aa  llu-  wtyipon 
itself.  Ask  a  liiack  to  tiirow  it  so  that  it  will  fall  at  his  feet, 
and  away  it  will  •;:<■>  for  fully  iU  yards  in  front  of  him.  ekimmins; 
along  the  ground  ut  3  or  4  feet  from  tlie  aurface,  then  suddenly 
rise  in  the  air  In  the  height  of  40  or  (iO  feet,  describe  a  curve, 
and  finally  drop  ut  tlie  feet  of  the  thrower.  During  its  course 
it  revolves  with  great  rapidity  ami  with  a  whizzing  noise.  In 
an  expert  hand  the  boomerang  is  a  formidable  weapon,  striking 
without  revealing  the  presence  of  the  projector,  and  shooting 
round  a  corner,  if  neetl  he.  like  the  Irishman's  gun.  But  il  is 
dangerous  in  the  hands  of  a  novice,  as  it  may  return  and  s^trike 
the  thrower.  Hence  the  frequent  application  to  the  boomerang 
of  the  Shakespearean  words : 


All  this  is  marvellous  enough ;  hut  the  marvel  has  grown 

to  prepotilerouK  dimensions  iit  the  hands  of  crt'iiidous  or  tod 
imaginative  travellers.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that  an  expert 
can  throw  a  boomerang  so  that  it  will  kill  an  enemy  behind  a 
tree  and  then  hustle  back  to  its  owner,  who  stands  ready  to 
hurl  it  on  a  fresh  mission  of  carnage.  We  are  assured  that  a 
flock  of  cockatoos,  speeding  in  intricate  gyrations  through  the 
air  to  avoid  a  hunter,  is  pursued  at  every  turn  by  this  errati.: 
weapon,  which  strikes  down  a  dozen  or  more  and  so  returns 
to  the  hand  that  threw  it.  Old  wives'  fables  these,  at  which 
Australians  laugh.  The  war  boomerang  is  not  made  for  return. 
It  is  only  slightly  bent;  it  goes  hopping  and  bounding  along 
the  earth  like  a  hoop,  and,  where  it  strikes,  it  wounds  or  kills, 
and  there's  an  end  on't.  The  return  boomerang  is  used  only 
in  light  hunting  or  in  sport,  and,  though  it  might  give  a  man 
a  painful  rap,  it  eould  not  seriously  injure  him.  It  is  true 
that  a  native,  if  he  saw  a  flock  of  cockatoos  or  any  other  bird-: 
flying  by  him  in  a  straight  course,  could  cast  his  weapon  so  as 
to  come  upon  their  manoenvres  at  a  given  point,  and  perhaps 
knock  one  down;  but  his  boomerang  would  drop  too,  having 
no  power  of  flight  after  it  has  struck  anything. 

The  boomerang  is  sufiiciently  remarkable  without  being 
looked  on  as  a  long-bow  and  drawn  by  every  tourist  in  the 
colonies. 

It  is  an  uncanny  instrument;  its  movements  are  so  unex- 
pected and  out  of  reason  that  it  seems  tn  he  alive  and  to  take  a 
savage  delight  in  strange  shoots  and  dashes,  which  make  the 
tenderfoot  dodge  every  time  it  turns,  \eat  it  ehould  hit  him  on 
j5«A 
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Another  3arn,  that  the  Australian  black  throws  the  boomer- 
ang with  his  back  to  the  object  he  desires  to  hit^  is  a  piece  off 
the  same  cloth  as  the  others.  An  expert  thrower  can  cause 
his  boomerang  to  shoot  behind  him  after  a  short  preliminary 
excursion  in  front,  and  come  very  near  a  given  object,  but  if  he 
wants  to  hit  anything,  either  in  hunting  or  war,  he  doesn't 
fool  away  his  time  with  the  retunx  boomerang,  but  throws  the 
heavy,  nearly  straight  one,  which  goes  direct  to  the  mark  with- 
out any  flourislies.  Such  is  the  boomerang — a  two-formed 
utensil,  with  one  shape  for  business,  the  other  for  sport. 

Boot-jack.  An  implement  for  removing  shoes  and  especially 
boots,  which  has  gone  out  of  date  since  the  virtual  disappearance 
of  the  latter  from  urban  life.  This  is  how  the  New  York 
Evening  Telegram  makes  *'an  old-timer'^  speak  of  it,  even  so 
far  back  as  1890: 

The  reign  of  the  hoot-jack  has  heen  coincident  with  that  of  the 
formation  and  advancement  of  our  country.  1  can  easily  recall,  as  I 
presume  nearly  all  old  men  can,  the  time  when  the  boot-jack  was 
y-iipreme  in  every  household.  This  faithful  servant  held  a  place  of 
honor  beside  each  hearth-stone.  That  was  before  the  days  of  railroads, 
tflejrraphs,  and  telephones.  In  that  earlier  day  the  usual  means  of 
travelling:  was  on  horseback  or  by  stage-coach.  Every  man  wore  boots, 
eitlier  as  a  gentleman  of  fashion,  a  military  officer,  or  as  a  horseman. 
All  labor  was  by  hand;  the  tailor,  the  cobbler,  the  candle-maker,  and 
all  the  rest  had  their  assured  places  in  the  community.  But  the  time 
was  fast  approaching  when,  with  the  increasing  enterprise  of  the  time-», 
the  boot- jack  was  to  be  dethroned.  One  invention  after  another,  one 
machine  after  another,  one  discovery  after  another,  all  these  combined 
to  drive  the  craftsmen  more,  and  more  from  their  former  vantage  ground 
and  to  prepare  the  boot-jack  for  its  nameless  grave.  People  began  to 
jiatronisce  machine  goods.  At  last  came  Goodyear's  inventions,  revolu- 
tionizing the  boot  and  shoe  industry.  The  taste  of  the  age  changed, 
tc»o.  Boots  were  found  to  be  clumsy,  stiff,  uncomfortable,  and  heaven 
knows  what  besides.  Shoes  came  into  favor  on  every  side.  In  the  re- 
rvneracy  of  the  martial  spirit  of  our  people,  in  the  freaks  of  fashion, 
and  in  the  revolutionary  methods  of  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers,  tho 
hoot-jack  of  our  daddies  met  its  death.  The  reign  of  the  boot-jack  is 
'iver.  Well,  what  of  it?  Nothing.  Only  a  few  of  us  old  fogies  seem 
to  notice  the  change.  We  cling  to  our  boots  as  wc  do  to  the  spirit  of 
tie  past.  We  shall  in  all  probability  die  with  our  boots  on,  for  tho 
habit  has  now  rrown  on  us  too  strong  to  be  lightly  cast  aside.  But  in 
the  decline  of  the  boot- jack  the  old-timer  may  note  the  so-called  progress 
of  his  age.  Do  you  really  think  we  have  progressed?  Pro^rressed 
whither?  We  make  more  noise  and  bustle,  and  we  sputter  around  more 
than  we  did  a  generation  ago— but  what  does  that  signify?  It  has  lieen 
ri'ihtlv  said  that  an  American  knows  the  price  of  everything  and  the 
value  of  nothing — and  in  the  latter  class  I  am  sure  all  old-timers,  like 
myself,  will  place  the  ruthless  dethronement  of  the  familiar  boot-jack 
of  our  daddies. 

Boston  Common.    Not  oven'  one  Anows  that  thoro  va?^  OT\oe 
»  ** spmning  Bchoor'  on  Boston  Common.     Winsor'a  MemomX 
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History  of  Boston  rccorilB  that,  ujjon  tlie  arrival  in  Boston  of  I 
Slime   Irish  spinners  and  weavers,  a  apinning  traze  took  poe«.l 
fipsgion  of  the  town,  "and  the  women,  young  and  oid,   lii^fl 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  flocked  into  the  spinning  school,  whicliff 
for  want  of  better  quarters,  waa  set  up  in  the  Common,  in  thel 
open  air.     Here  the  whirr   of  their  wheels  was  heard   from 
morning  to  night.'"     Thirly-five  years   Inter  the   Society   for 
Kncouragiug  Industry  and  Employing  the  I'oor  again  nsed  the 
Common   as   a   spinning  school,   about   three   jiundred  young 
women  appearing  there,  seated  at  their  wheels,  as  a  sort  of  I 
eiample  and  advertisement. 

Bow  Bella.  A  chime  of  bells  attached  to  the  church  of  St. 
5[ary-le-Bow,  or  Bow  church,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  ancient 
city  of  London,  Hence  your  true  cockney  has  ever  been  held 
to  be  one  bom  within  sound  of  Bow  Bells,  According  to  Fynes 
Slorvson,  "the  Londoners,  and  all  within  the  sound  of  Bow  ■ 
Bells,  are  in  reproach  called  Cockneys  and  eaters  of  buttered  i 
liia.sls."  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  speak  of  "  Bow  Bell  BuckerB," 
i.<-.,  "■■hil.lren  hnrn  within  th.-  Bound  of  Eow  Rdls/'  Anlhony 
ri,„!.  a  <'oii,i(rviii.ui.  luliln^^sing  Gcllhujx.  a  citiKcn.  in  Shirley's 
"  Contention  for  Honour  and  Riches,"  says,  "  Thou  Liest,  and 
I  am  none  of  thy  countryman :  I  was  born  out  of  the  sound  of 
your  pancake  bell,"  meaning  the  bell  rung  on  Shrove  Tuesday, 
when  pancakes  were  in  request,  as  thoy  still  are,  and  the  London 
apprentices  held  a  riotous  holiday. 

"  In  the  year  14fin(says  Stow),  it  was  ordained  hy  a  Common 
Council  that  the  Bow  Bells  should  he  nightly  rung  at  nine  of 
the  clock.  Shortly  after,  John  Donne,  mercer,  by  hia  testament, 
dated  1472,  gave  to  the  parson  and  churchwardens  two  tene- 
ments in  Hosier-lane  (now  Bow-lane)  to  the  maintenance  of 
Bow  Bell,  the  same  to  be  rung  as  aforesaid,  and  other  things 
to  be  observed,  as  hy  the  will  appeareth.  This  Bell  being 
usually  nmg  somewhat  late,  as  seemed  to  the  young  men, 
'prentices,  and  others  in  Cheap,  they  made  and  set  up  a  rhyme 
r.gainst  the  clerk  as  followeth: — 


As  well  as  the  clerk's  reply — 


William  Copeland,  churchwarden,  either  gave  a  new  bell   for 
this  purpose,  or  caused  the  old  one  to  lie  recast  in  1515 — Weever 
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The  ringing  of  Bow  Bell  at  nine  p.m.,  a  custom  observed 
to  the  present  day,  is  a  vestige  of  the  Norman  curfew  (see 
Walsh,  Curiosities  of  Popular.  Customs,  s,v.).  Simultane- 
ously with  the  ringing,  lights  were  ordered  to  be  exhibited  in 
the  steeple  and  remain  there  during  the  night,  to  direct  the 
traveller  towards  London. 

Bow  church,  in  the  words  of  old  Stow,  "  for  divers  accidents 

happ>ening  there,  hath  been  made  more  famous  than  any  other 

parish  church  of  the  whole  city  or  suburbs."    If  not  originally 

a  Roman  temple,  as  was  once  believed,  it  was  one  of  the  earliest 

churches  built  by  the  Norman  conquerors  of  England.     It  was 

at   one   time  garrisoned  and   besieged;   it  was   afterward   the 

scene  of  an  assassination,  it  was  ravaged  by  storms.     Stow  did 

not  live  to  see  the  greatest  disaster  of  all,  when  church,  steeple, 

and   bells  were  utterly  destroyed  in  the  Great   Fire  of   UUML 

The  church  was  rebuilt  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.    The  steeple, 

finished   in  1679,  had  been  prepared  for  12  bells,  but,  funds 

running  short,  only  8  were  placed.    In  1739  it  was  found  neces- 

:rary  to  repair  a  crack  in  the  Great  Bell  at  a  cost  of  £290.     In 

1758  a  committee  of  "several  respectable  citizens'^  presented  a 

petition  to  the  vestry,  setting  forth  that  on  all  public  occasions 

the  Bells  of  Bow  are- particularly  employed,  that  the  tenor  hell 

is  the  compleiest  in  Europe,  but  the  other  seven  are  very  mich 

inferior,  and  bv  no  means  suitable  to  the  said  tenor.     "  Your 

petitioners,  therefore,  request  that  they  may  be  allowed,  at  their 

own  expense,  to  recast  the  seven  smaller  bells,  and  to  add  two 

trebles.^'     Accordingly,  the  set  of  ten  bells  was  completed  by 

subscription,  and  was  first  rung  June  4,  1762,  the  anniversary 

of  the  birth  of  King  George  III. — Stow's  Chronicles  of  London  ; 

Cuxxingham's  Hand-hook  of  London;  Timbs'  Curiosities  of 

London. 

Bovrie-knife,  an  implement  formerly  much  used,  both  in 
warfare  and  in  hunting,  by  the  frontiersmen  of  the  Southwest 
States  in  America.  It  was  the  invention  of  James  Bowie,  one 
»f  the  most  notorious  of  these  gentry.  Born  in  Logan  County, 
Kentucky,  in  1796,  his  family  moved  to  Louisiana  in  his  boy- 
hoo<l.  In  1814  he  purchased  a  small  plantation  known  as  the 
Bayou  Terrebonne,  where  he  lived  by  lumbering,  fishing,  and 
hunting  until  he  discovered  a  method,  legal  after  a  fashion,  but 
not  too  scrupulously  honest,  of  making  a  small  fortune  out  of 
nejn'oes.  The  Fnited  States  had  recently  abolished  the  slave- 
trade.  All  Africans  brought  surreptitiously  into  the  country 
in  violation  of  the  statutes  were  subject  to  confiscation  and 
?ale,  one-half  the  purchase  monev  ffoins  to  the  authoTiUes^,  t\ve 
other  half  to  the  informer,     Bowie,  with  his  brother  and  IvfO 
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other  jinrtners,  houglit  iiugrot-s  at  a  dollar  a  |miiiiic1   from  tlie  1 
dluvc  sliiiw  of  tilt'  pjrale  Lalitty,  uit  lie  liovc  to  ouiside  of  Xew   ' 
Ork-aiii^.     Tlicii   tlity   informwi    upon   tlieiiu'elvi-K,   liiii   in    the 
slaves  when  w-izeii  tind  uold,  got  back  liulf  the  moiiej'  they  haJ 
paid,  and  found  themselves  free  to  iitTiT  tlurir  piirt'haaes  where 
they  willed.    Oni><'  Inwfully  within  the  boundaries  of  tho  United  J 
States,   the  hlaeks  became   mnrketuhk'   property.     The  prodtA  I 
were  enormous.     Few  people  bid  npainut  the  [wrlners  at  the  I 
auctions;  the  slaves  wiR'  consequently  admitted  at  a  nouiiuftl 
expense,  and   found  ready  sale   in   tlie  open  markirt   at   from 
five  hundred  to  a  thousand  dollars  apiece.     Much  of  the  |irolit 
was  spent   in  riotous  living  in   New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  and 
Xatchez,  Mississippi. 

Biotous  living  involved  frequent  tavern  brawls.  Bowie  ia 
said  to  have  invented  his  knife  while  confine*!  to  his  bed  from 
the  efTectg  of  a  wound  received  in  some  such  brawl.  Being  a 
man  of  much  mechanical  ingeuuitj,  he  whittled  from  a  piece  of 
white  pine  the  model  of  a  hunting-kuife,  which  he  sent  to  two 
brothers  mimed  Rlackman,  in  (be  city  of  N'nlcbc;^,  and  told  them 
to  spare  no  e.\penae  in  making  a  duplicate  of  it  in  steel.  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  dreaded  bowie-knife.  It  was  made  from  a 
larpe  saw-mill  file,  and  had  a  two-edged  blade,  nine  inches  long, 
of  a  faintly  curved  outline,  and  thick  enough  at  the  back  where 
it  joined  the  handle  to  serve  for  sturdy  hammering.  Bowie  had 
a  neat  spring  sheath  made  to  enclose  the  knife.  This  he  wore 
constantly  at  his  belt. 

He  found  himself  in  constant  need  of  the  weapon.  One  of 
his  fiercest  neighbors  at  the  Bayou  Terrebonne  was  a  Spaniard 
who  repeatedly  annoyed  the  Colonel  with  petty  insults.  A' 
last  his  conduct  became  so  jiiilienrahlo  that  Bowie  challenge"! 
him.  In  accepting,  the  bidaliro  named  knives  as  the  weapons 
to  be  u?ed,  and  also  stipulated  that  the  combatants  were  to  be 
seated  face  to  face  astride  of  a  trestle,  the  four  legs  of  the 
trestle  to  be  buried  about  a  foot  in  the  earth,  so  that  it  could 
not  by  any  possibility  be  overturned.  Each  of  the  principals 
was  permitted  to  use  whatever  kind  of  knife  he  might  select. 
When  the  combatants  met.  Bowie's  knife  excited  the  ridicule  of 
his  adversarv".  The  result,  however,  proved  the  superiority  of 
the  "bowie"  over  the  long  Spanish  hunting  knife  worn  by  his 
adversary.  The  men  tonk  their  seats  on  the  trestle,  both  naked 
to  the  waiat.  At  the  signal  the  Spaniard  drew  back  his  arm  to 
make  a  lunge.  Bowie  instantly  thrust  his  knife  straight  forward 
into  the  other's  body,  and,  drawing  it  quickly  across,  disem- 
bowelled him  before  he  realized  he  had  been  struck.  Bowie 
pref!Pnted  the  knife  used  in  thi«  duel  to  Edwin  Forrest,  who 
always  wore  it  when  he  played  "  MetamoTd." 
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A  more  memorable  affair  was  Bowie's  fight  with  a  certain 
Colonel  Norris  Wright.  After  long  bickerings  it  had  been 
agreed  that  each  should  fetch  a  dozen  friends  with  him  to  the 
levee  opposite  Natchez  and  there  end  the  feud  with  pistols. 
Tlie  battle  was  to  have  been  fought  out  between  detachments 
of  threes,  who  were  to  succeed  one  another,  but  the  actual 
event  developed  into  a  general  melee  after  the  first  shot,  the 
combatants  using  knives  and  pistols  indiscriminately.  Seven 
liad  Ijeen  killed,  Bowie  had  been  borne  down  to  earth,  des- 
perately wounded,  as  an  apparent  eighth,  when  he  managed 
to  bury  his  knife  in  the  heart  of  Colonel  Wright,  and  with  the 
death  of  their  principal  the  adherents  of  the  latter  took  flight. 

Bowie  and  his  knife  were  now  notorious.  Bowie  himself 
was  thought  to  be  as  good  as  dead,  else  the  vengeance  of 
Colonel  Wright's  friends  had  been  swift  and  sure.  The  bowie- 
knife  sprang  into  immediate  popularity.  Local  smiths  worked 
day  and  night  forging  and  shaping  them.  Eventually  the  chief 
cities  of  the  Western  and  Middle  States  furnished  rivals  in  their 
manufacture. 

Bowie  did  not  die.  He  found  it  best,  however,  to  emigrate 
to  Texas,  then  (1829)  still  a  Mexican  State  but  already  quick 
with  revolt.  Here  he  married  the  daughter  of  Ex-Governor 
Voremendi.  She  survived  the  union  only  two  years.  When 
Texas  declared  for  independence,  Bowie  accepted  a  commission 
a:i  colonel  in  the  insurgent  army,  and  closed  his  career,  March  6, 
1830,  at  the  bloody  battle  of  the  Alamo. 

^fany  stories  are  afloat  which  show  Bowie's  rough  sense  of 
justice  and  essential  kindliness.  One  was  contributed  to  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  by  a  Methodist  clergyman  in  1890. 
He  was  one  of  the  pioneer  missionaries  sent  to  Texas  by  tlie 
Methodist  Conference.  Travelling  on  horseback,  he  crossed  tlic 
Mississippi  below  Natchez,  and  next  day  was  overtaken  by 
another  horseman  dressed  in  buckskin,  armed  with  a  rifle,  pistol 
and  knife.  Entering  into  conversation,  he  found  the  stranger 
to  be  intelligent,  pleasant,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
geography  of  the  country.  Neither  inquired  the  name  or  busi- 
ness of  the  other.  Both  were  aiming  at  the  same  destination, 
Texas.  Finally  they  reached  a  new  town  filled  with  wild, 
desperate  characters  from  other  States. 

The  minister  posted  a  notice  that  he  would  preach  at  the 
court -house  the  first  evening  of  his  arrival  there.  At  the  hour 
named  he  found  the  rude  structure  thronged  to  overflowing — 
with  men  only.  He  gave  out  a  hymn.  All  joined  in  singing, 
and  sang  well.  But  »when  he  announced  his  text  and  atteT[\\>\.^v\ 
fo  preach,  one  brayed  in  imitation  of  an  ass,  anotAiet  \\oo\^5i 
Me  an  owl,  etc    Determined  not  to  be  driven  from  Yvift  ip^i- 
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jMiw,  lie  attenii>toJ  again  to  preach,  but  w«b  stojipod  l>j  the 
lame  epeuies  of  interruption.  He  stood  silent  and  still,  not 
knowing  whether  to  vacate  the  puliiit  or  not.  Finally  Mb 
travelling  companion,  who,  unknown  to  him,  wus  in  the  house, 
arose  and  with  stentorian  voice  exclaimed,  "  lien,  this  man 
has  come  here  to  preach  to  you.     You  need  preacliing  to,  and 

I'll  be if  he  shan't  preach  to  you !    The  next  man  that 

disturbs  him  shall  fight  me.    My  name  is  Jim  Bowie," 

The  preacher  paid  that  after  this  announcement  he  never 
had  a  more  attentive  and  respectful  audience,  bo  much  influence 
had  Bowie  over  that  reckless  and  dangerous  clement. 

Boycott.  This  word  might  be  defined  as  "  to  taboo,  tn 
shun,  to  isolate;"  but  in  fact  it  justifies  its  existence  because 
no  other  terra  exactly  fills  the  bill.  To  boycott  a  man  or  a 
body  of  men,  or  a  thing,  means  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  him, 
them,  or  it.  Thus,  you  boj'cotl  a  manufactured  article  by  re- 
fufiing  to  buy  it,  an5  if  poswible  preventing  other  people  fnmi 
buying  it,  and  you  boycott  an  individual  (or  individuals)  by 
n'fusinfT  fo  work  for  him,  to  sell  to  him,  to  buy  from  biui. 
and  even  to  recognize  his  existence. 

The  word  arose  during  the  agrarian  troubles  in  Ireland  in 
1879-1881.  Captain  Charles  Cunningham  Boycott  (]8;V,»- 
18i)()  became  in  IS^'-i  ngent  for  Lord  Karne's  estates  in  County 
Mayo,  and  himself  farmed  on  his  own  account  500  acres  near 
Ixiughmask.  On  August  1.  187!),  a  notice  was  posted  on  hi* 
gate  threatening  his  life  if  he  attempted  to  collect  from  the 
tenants  any  rents  without  a  further  reduction  of  the  10  per  cent, 
abatement  already  granted  by  Lord  Earne.  All  but  three  tenants, 
however,  paid  up  on  the  10  per  cent,  basis.  Xext  year,  under 
the  influence  of  the  land  league,  a  25  per  cent,  abatement 
was  insisted  upon.  Boycott  issued  eleven  processes  and  made 
attempts  to  serve  them  in  September,  1880,  but  his  agents  were 
beaten  back  and  he  had  to  place  himself  under  police  protec- 
tion. Meanwhile  Charles  Stuart  Parnell,  leader  of  the  agita- 
tion, in  a  speech  made  at  Ennis  on  September  19,  advised 
tenants  who  could  not  make  good  their  demands  to  resort  to 
aggressive  measures  against  landlords  and  their  agents.  The 
result  was  seen  in  the  treatment  of  Boycott.  Laborers  refused 
to  work  for  him :  his  walls  were  thrown  down ;  his  cattle  driven 
hither  and  thither;  and  he  and  his  family  found  it  impossible 
to  obtain  provisions  from  the  neighborhood,  so  that  the  very 
necessaries  of  life  had  to  be  brought  to  them  from  a  di^taneo 
by  steamer.  Moreover,  he  was  hooted  and  spat  upon  in  the 
public  roads,  and  the  delivery  of  letters  and  telegrams  at  his 
Jjnmr?  was  interfered  with,     .\t  last,  early  in  Xovember,  1880, 
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a  body  of  50  Orangemen  from  County  Cavan  (later  known  as 
Emergency  Men)  volunteered  to  gather  in  Boycott's  crops,  and 
were  granted  an  escort  of  900  soldiers  with  2  field-pieces. 
By  the  end  of  the  month  the  work  had  been  done  and  Boycott 
left  for  Dublin.  Hotels  tliere  refused  to  accommodate  him, 
l>eing  intimidated  by  threatening  letters,  and  he  went  on  to 
London^  and  thence  to  the  United  States.  On  his  return  to 
Ireland  in  the  autumn  of  1881,  he  again  experienced  some 
rough  usage,  but  the  personal  rancor  against  him  soon  quieted 
down,  and  when  in  188G  he  became  agent  for  Sir  H.  Adair's 
estates  in  Suffolk,  England,  he  was  even  accustomed  to  spend 
his  holidays  in  Ireland.  He  never  obtained  any  compensation 
from  the  government. 

The  word  "boycott"  first  came  into  use  toward  the  end 
of  1880.  The  Daily  News  of  December  13  printed  it  capitalized, 
but  it  has  now  become  incorporated  into  the  language  as  a 
lower-case  verb. 

"  It  has  always  been  my  conviction,'^  says  a  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Nation,  writing  under  date  of  April  7,  1903, 
that  the  boycott  was  a  device  of  the  devil,  but  I  did  not  know 
till  recently  that  I  had  Biblical  authority  for  it :  '  And  he 
causeth  .  .  .  that  no  man  should  be  able  to  buy  or  to  sell, 
8ave  he  that  hath  the  mark,  even  the  name  of  the  beast  or  the 
number  of  his  name'  (Revelation,  xiii,  17,  Revised  Version). 

J   M.  H. 
(See  also  Walsh,  Ilandyhook  of  Literary  Curiosities,  p.  119.) 

Braintree,  a  post-village  of  Norfolk  County,  Massachusetts, 
10  miles  south  of  Boston.  Down  to  1792  Braintree  included 
the  present  towns  of  Randolph  and  Quincy.  John  Adams,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  and  John  Hancock  were  all  born  there  before 
the  separation. 

*'  In  the  present  town  of  Braintree,"  says  an  old  issue  of 

Harpers'  Magazine,  "  resides  M ,  a  manufacturer  of  heavy 

fiirria^es  and  heavy  mechanical  work  of  all  sorts,  which  has 
lieen  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  His  extensive  business 
relations  have  given  him  a  keen  insi<;ht  into  human  nature.  A 
few  years  ago^  while  travelling  on  the  cars  in  New  York,  he 
fell  in  with  a  very  affable  but  high-flown  gentleman,  who  w^as 
ostensibly  acquainted  with  everything  worth  knowing.  After 
crm versing  awhile  relative  to  mechanical  work,  the  gentleman 
asked  M where  he  was  from. 

**  *  Braintree,  Massachusetts,'  was  the  reply. 

*'*  Braintree?  Braintree?'  was  the  rejoinder.  ^It  must 
be  an  unimportant  place.    I  think  I  never  heard  of  it  Wtote' 

Ah?    astonishing/  quietly  TemarkeA  M .     *  It  \s  t\ve 
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only  town  in  tlio  rnilcd  Statos  that  ever  prmiucol  two 
presiilenlg.'  "' 

Bridge  of  Boils.  Tiiis  oddlj-  iiHined  bridge  was  built  bv 
Sir  John  AinJ.  It  is  in  Peru,  on  the  railway  from  Limn  ti' 
Oroya,  spanniug  a  deep  and  precipitous  chasm  over  COO  feet 
wide  and  resting  on  three  gigantic  piers.  Many  of  the  men 
einploycil  on  llu-  work  were  ex-sailors,  whose  training  enabled 
lliitni  to  work  at  iWvxy  heights.  AUliongh  the  work  wns  neces- 
sarily of  a  moat  diingeroui  character,  there  were  comparatively 
few  accidents.  But  au  epidemic  of  hubonie  plagiie  broke  out. 
Sii  the  bridge  was  nlTlciaJiy  chrietened  Puente  de  las  VernigjiB, 
or  Bridge  of  Boils,  a  name  which  it  still  retains. 

Bronco.  The  Chieagn  New*  in  1911  published  this  inter- 
view with  an  old-timer  who  knew  all  about  the  broneo  in  his 
best  days: 

Twcniy-fivp  or  thirty  yMr>  ago  bronnii  wi^ro  'ta  ramtnon  in  the 
western  cDunlry  aa  political  reforiDHrB  at*  now,  If  you  wa1k«<l  down 
the  main  stroet  of  any  prairie  town  you  woultl  bw  anywliere  from  ■ 
down  to  »  hundrfd  of  the  prittcr*  tied  to  the  hilchlnK-posts.  Kseh  was 
eqilij)|)Pil  with  n  big  Texan  HHilille  lliiit  mvurfil  i(  from  tliy  iiiaiip  to  the 
tail.  These  ponies  were  as  homely  as  tlie  proi'erbiai  mml  fence.  They 
were  branded  all  over,  until  they  looked  like  a  lesson  in  geofiraphy. 
Many  of  them  had  tlieir  ears  slit  and  these  generally  came  from  the 
Indian  Territory. 

The  ponies  uM?d  to  be  driven  from  the  big  ranges  in  large  ciroves 
in  charge  of  accoinpliohed  broneo-busters.  You  could  buy  a  good  crnzy 
bronco  for  $10  or  $15  and  a  man  would  break  tt  for  you  for  $3. 

People  Bce  the  bronco -buating  contests  in  the  travelling  shows  now- 
adny.a  and  think  they  are  looking  at  a  genuine  sample,  but  it's  all  a  Itasc 
imitation.  The  horaea  used  in  the  shows  are  bad  citizens  and  could 
not  be  recommended  for  family  use.  hut  they  are  not  wild  horses  by  a 
whole  lot.  They  have  been  handled  for  weeks  together,  have  Ijeen 
saddled  and  bridled  scores  of  times  and  are  familiar  with  the  presence 
of  man.  Tliey  plunge  around  and  tear  up  the  ground  and  give  an  enter- 
tainment that  is  well  worth  the  money,  but  they  have  learned  a  number 
of  tricks  and  seldom  hurt  themselves  or  riders. 

In  the  good  old  days  a  wild  bronco  was  the  wildest  thing  in  the 
United  States.  I  have  seen  dozens  of  them  saddled  and  ridden  for  the 
ftr^t  time,  and  it  was  the  most  exciting  spectacle  imaginable.  I  used 
to  have  the  most  enthusiastic  admiration  for  the  men  who  did  the 
work.  They  were  perfectly  cool  and  ealm  and  risked  their  necks  as 
indilTerently  as  you  would  light  a  cigar.  I'd  a  good  deal  rather  saddle 
an  avalanche  and  ride  it  down  a  mountain  side  than  'climb  aboard  a 
wild-eyed  bronco.  When  the  critter  was  broken  so  that  the  owner  could 
lead  or  ride  it  home,  his  troubles  were  nicely  begun.  He  had  an  earth- 
quake in  his  barn,  and  he  never  felt  safe  anywhere  near  that  building 
until  time  had  convinced  the  branded  horse  that  nobody  wanted  to 
murder  it.  Getting  the  confidence  of  a  bronco  was  tedious  work.  The 
animal  associated  man  with  red-hot  branding  iron,  and  it's  no  wonder 
if  it  declined  to  consider  terms  of  intimacy. 

But  when  the  owner  had  gained  the  affection  and  esteem  of  the 
hnttded  outcast,  be  had  a  horse  that  waa  great  solaca  to  him.    A 
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bronco  hasn't  much  capacity  for  eentinient  and  he  won't  go  out  of  his 
way  to  save  your  life  like  the  heroes  of  horse  fiction,  but  if  you  treat 
him  right  he*ll  give  you  the  most  faithful  service. 

The  branded  beast  would  start  out  early  in  the  morning  and  take  a 
slow,  easy  lope  and  keep  it  up  all  day  over  all  kinds  of  roa&  and  where 
there  were  no  roads  at  all.  A  man  could  go  to  sleep  in  the  saddle  and 
dream  of  his  good  old  grandmother  and  the  pies  she  used  to  make,  the 
motion  was  so  rhythmical.  If  he  came  to  a  swollen  river,  which  would 
be  fatal  to  an  automobile  or  any  other  engine,  it  was  all  in  the  day*s 
work  to  the  pony;  it  would  slide  down  the  bank  into  the  water,  swim 
acroes,  climb  the  opposite  bank,  which  usually  was  as  steep  as  the  side 
of  a  house,  and  take  the  old  steady  lope,  without  drawing  a  long  breath. 

Brottus,  a  word  of  uncertain  origin  whose  use  is  limited 
almost  entirely  to  Savannah,  Georgia,  and  its  immediate 
environs,  and  even  there  only  to  children  and  negroes.  It 
means  a  little  something  over  and  in  excess  of  a  given  quan- 
tity and  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  gratuity.  A  child  or  a 
negro  who,  either  upon  his  own  account  or  in  the  performance 
of  an  errand  for  parents  or  employers,  makes  a  purchase  at  a 
store  will  usually  ask,  "What  are  you  going  to  give  me  for 
brottus?*'  The  shopkeeper  seldom  fails  to  honor  this  request 
for  a  small  return  for  the  customer's  patronage.  So  he  adds 
to  the  commodity  purchased  a  little  more  of  the  same,  or  per- 
haps in  the  case  of  a  child  gives  some  article  of  trifling  value, — 
as  a  bit  of  candy  or  a  "  specked ''  apple  or  orange.  A  request 
for  brottus  is,  of  course,  considered  beneath  the  dignity  of  adult 
whites. 

Brougham,  a  light  four-wheeled  cab  carrying  two  pas- 
sengers and  drawn  by  a  single  horse,  which  first  appeared  in 
London  about  the  year  1838.  The  accepted  tradition  is  that 
ex-Ix)rd  Chancellor  Brougham  grasped  the  idea  that  a  refined 
and  glorified  street  cab  might  be  modified  into  a  convenient 
carriage  for  a  gentleman,  and,  calling  on  his  coach-makers, 
who?e  warehouse  was  in  South  Auriloy  Street,  proposed  to  them 
that  thev  should  build  this  modification  of  the  street  cab.  The 
rx-chancellor,  however,  did  not  received  much  encouragement 
from  his  coach-builders,  who  were  old-fashioned  trades-people, 
and  did  not  approve  of  new-fangled  inventions.  So  Tjord 
Brougham — the  tradition  is  given  for  wliat  it  is  worth — went 
to  some  neighbors  of  theirs  in  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square, 
who  at  once  accepted  his  idea  and  built  the  required  vehicle. 
Their  noble  customer  was  pleased,  and  in  his  turn  he  did  his 
l>o>t  to  influence  the  world  of  fashion,  and  began  with  his  per- 
sonal friends,  advising  them  to  order  carriages  like  his  new  one. 
**This  storv  mav  or  mav  not  be  true,"  savs  George  Augustus 
{^ala  in  \\\o  I/)ndon  r>nih/  Trlrornph,  hit  it  i^  worth  TT\eT>\\OT\\w^ 
that  i^  recently  as  1S5S,  twenty  years  after  the  intToAwcllOXV. 
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of  tho  bruuj^iiaiii,  I  «uw  the  great  orator  and  uilvoratc  descend  ' 
from  hiN  carriage  at  the  do«r  of  his  ninnsion  in  (irafton  Street, 
Piccadilly.  It  xvas  not  by  any  inoanK  a  hroughiini;  it  was  & 
wonderful,  imliqutilcd  ypllow  chariot,  with  very  high  spriogg, 
and  very  much  resemlilintr  n  glDrificd  [wst-diaiw  from  its  hue 
of  bright  yellow.  Well,  the  jxiet  tt'lls  us  that  one  always  re- 
turns to  one's  lirst  love,  and  pcrliape  Brougham  got  tired  <>f 
the  very  brougham  which  ho  is  »aid  to  havi-  invented.'" 

Buck-board.  A  four-wheeled  vehicle  in  which  a  Inng 
elHHtic  Imnrd  or  {ilntform  is  ii«h1  instc-nd  of  the  ordinarj-  body. 
Springs,  and  gear.  The  name  i»  auggtwtive  of  hiioking  or 
lioiincing.  and  may  have  arisen  from  the  irregular  motion  of 
the  wagon.  N'everthelens,  a  circuniMtantial  stori,'  attn'butes 
tianic  and  invention  to  one  Dr.  Buck,  a  Penney  I  van  ian,  ami 
fixes  the  date  of  the  invention  in  1820. 

For  many  years,  wc  are  told,  Dr.  Buck  was  llio  niilitury 
etore-keepcr  of  Washington,  1).  C,  having  charge  of  all  fiturt-s 
cH  rrtM**-  to  urniy  ponte  in  the  Southwest.  At  that  time  the 
transportiition  of  inerphnndiw  of  all  sort*  nas  cMhisivelv  !iy 
wagon.  AlorifT  lb'-  rmiiib  nmih  of  V.afi  Tcnnrssoe,  c^ipccially. 
much  (lifliculfy  was  experienced  from  overturned  wagons  and 
other  niishapB. 

Dr.  Buck  overhauled  the  outfit  in  use.  For  wagon  botlies 
ho  substituted  long  hoards  set  directly  on  the  axles  or  hung 
below.  These  were  loaded  in  such  a  manner  tliat  there  were 
no  further  delays  from  breakdowns,  and  in  special  emergencies 
the  load  could  be  shifted  or  taken  off  in  a  hurry.  The  new 
"buck-board"  was  imitated  all  over  the  country,  and  it  retains 
a  modified  popularity  even  in  automobile  conptniction. 

Buflfalo.  The  American  animal  popularly  so  called  is  more 
scientifically  a  bison.  Its  close  relation,  the  European  bison,  is 
tlie  largest  extant  species  of  European  wild  ox.  The  peculiar 
characteristic  of  the  American  bison,  now  practically  extinct 
in  a  wild  state,  is  the  great  mass  of  brown  or  blackish-brown  liair 
which  clothes  the  head,  neck,  and  forepart  of  Ihe  body.  T\\- 
species  formerly  roamed  over  a  third  of  North  America  in  va^t 
numbers.  They  were  invaluable  to  the  Indian.  Their  tendons 
or  sinews  supplied  strong  strings  for  sewing  and  for  bow- 
strings; their  straight  foreleg  bones  were  fashioned  into  clubs; 
their  horns  were  used  for  goblets  or  carved  into  spoons;  their 
skins  afforded  warm  clothing  in  winter,  and  were  used  also  a- 
horse  blankets  and  tent  coverings;  and  their  flesh  provided  the 
Indian  with  liis  most  wholesome  and  savori'  food. 

Government  figures  show  that  the  herds  of  bison  in  t!i'> 
ni/fed  SMcf  ill  IS.50  niimhoro<\  ftViovit  AC1,000,000  heads.    From 
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1850  io  1883  the  number  slaiu  was  more  than  250,000,000,  or 
8,000,000  each  year;  a  record  which  has  few  parallels!  In  1881 
the  buffalo-hide  hunters  shipped  50,000  buffalo  hides  to  the 
East.  The  next  year  the  number  was  200,000  and  in  1883 
40,000.  Only  300  were  reported  in  1884  and  after  that  there 
were  none  at  all.  In  1883  Sitting  Bull  and  his  band,  with 
Bome  white  hunters,  killed  the  last  10,000  of  the  northern  herd. 
By  1890  the  total  number  of  stragglers  remaining  in  the 
United  States  was  estimated  at  about  100,  and  it  began  to  look 
as  if  another  year  or  so  would  witness  the  death  of  the  last 
survivor.  Steps  were  taken  to  save  the  bison  from  extinction, 
with  such  good  results  ^that,  according  to  the  figures  of  the 
American  Bison  Society,  there  were,  in  1912,  2108  of  them  dis- 
tributed among  three  government  herds  and  various  private 
ones. 

This  rapid  extinction  of  one  of  the  zoological  wonders  of 
the  United  States  was  not  accomplished  without  protest.  So 
far  >>ack  as  1879  in  its  issue  for  March  2G,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
noted  that  ^^the  buffalo  has  lately  attracted  more  than  usual 
attention  in  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  fapt  that  he  is 
being  rapidly  exterminated.  Thousands  of  J^Tfffaloes  are  slain 
each  vear  merely  for  the  sake  of  their  hi^^  ^"'^^uifnies,  and 
fears  are  entertained  that,  unless  some  v'"^  at  vtvv^^^^  ^  ^^  P^^  ^ 
stop  to  this  wholesale  slaughter,  the  a  v^^u  '^^^  disappear 
altogether  from  the  Western  plains.  In  the  *uean  time,  experi- 
ments recently  made  seem  to  show  that  buffaloes  are  even  more 
valuable  animals  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed.  These  ex- 
[►eriments  have  been  conducted  by  Colonel  Ezrah  Miller,  of 
Mahwah,  New  Jersey,  who  take  much  interest  in  the  subject. 
H\>  has  found  that  common  cows  can  bear  buffalo  calves,  a  fact 
not  before  ascertained.  He  has  also  proved  that  the  thorougli- 
bred  buffalo  is  easily  domesticated  and  easily  kept,  that  the 
c-ows  yield  milk  that  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  the 
liest  Alderneys  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  that  a  buffalo 
fattened  upon  such  food  as  is  given  to  American  cattle  makes 
excellent  beef.  All  these  facts  Colonel  Miller  has  demonstrated 
at  his  farm  in  Mahwah.  In  his  opinion  there  is  profitable 
business  to  be  done  by  establishing  buffalo  ranches  on  the 
plains,  where  calves  can  be  collected,  domesticated,  and  shipped 
to  the  East.*' 

The  Gazette  added  the  suggestion  that  Americans  might 
do  the  English  a  good  service  "if  they  will  send  buffalo  beef 
to  this  country.  One  of  our  chief  requirements  is  some  kind  of 
beef,  as  good  as  ordinary  American  beef,  but  diatinc^isYvsW^ 
by  flavor  or  otbezwise  from  that  article,  that  our  butclieia  m^^ 
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not  he  able  to  palm  it  off  on  llieir  ciif^tomers  and  aclL  it  at.  the 
eaniL'  high  jiriii'  n^  timl  I'liargieil  for  British  beaf.  I'erhupe 
AmGrican  bieon  or  buffalo  beef,  which  ifl  Baid  to  have  a  'venison 
taste '  about  it,  will  nerve  to  put  an  end  to  this  nefarious 
practice." 

The  fineBt  stuffed  specimen  of  the  American  buffalo  is  in 
the  Smithsoniiin  Institution  at  Washington.  It  was  killed  in 
1868  near  Wnkeeney,  Kannaa,  hv  Byron  Tyler.  So  the  Kansas 
City  Star  infonus  Ufl.     It  Hupplifs  lliese  further  partit-ulars; 

Tyler  wan  t,  hoy  of  in  wlicn  he  billnl  the  snimiil.  He  wua  cm- 
ploTcd  fts  a  tplcin'iiph  operator  nl  VVakiwne}',  then  known  oa  OgHllsh, 
and  killed  biilTHlii  uiily  a»  a  paotiTnc.  Uiter  be  kilted  tlipm  na  a  busi- 
ness and  shipped  their  caruissios  Ui  at.  Loilia,  vrhere  they  w^rc  eolil  at 
fancy  priwx, 

"  It  was  early  one  tnomine  tlmt  I  saw  the  big  ttWow  while  browi- 
ini;  ncruoH  llii!  Iiiiln,"  Hald  'ryler.  in  telling  of  the  hunt,  in  whieh  be 
brought  down  the  SniithBonian  specimen.  "I  was  carrying  a  .32  calibra 
rifle.  GcKing  dn>><>  to  the  big  bull,  I  shot  him  juit  behind  the  right 
foreleg.    He  fell  dead  at  the  Ar<t  aliot." 

Friemln  of  Tvier  told  him  Ihv  hnfTalo  wa»  of  extraordinarv  siie 
nnd  indiirpd  him  tn  send  tlic  l.ldp  ,in,l  l„.ne-  lo  tlie  insliti.tc.  '  I'rof. 
Henry,  who  was  prominently  connected  with  the  museum  at  that  time, 
nns  deliphted  with  the  gift.  He  wrote  Tyler  a  personal  letter  thanking 
him  for  the  heaat. 

In  Chambers's i^^^yggnl  for  August  31,  1889,  an  account  is 
quoted  from  "  anj^^jj^jg^n  paper  "  of  the  manner  "  in  which 
the  bison,  haa  in  a  little  more  than  twenty  years  been  ex- 
tirpated." The  writer  says  that  in  1866  large  firms  organized 
hunting  parties,  and  paid  $2.50  for  every  bison  as  he  lay  dead 
on  tlio  plains.  The  professional  hunter  used  to  liunt  on  horse- 
back and  as  he  approached  the  bison  almost  closely  enough  t) 
touch  it,  he  fired  the  fatal  bullet.  This  writer  claimed  to 
have  killed  more  than  a  hundred  buffalo  in  one  day,  hunting 
so  long  as  the  horse  he  rode  could  keep  up.  A  few  years  later 
improved  rifles  wore  invented  and  the  slaughter  was  conducted 
in  a  different  manner.  The  horse  as=istcd  only  in  finding  the 
herd  whereupon  the  huntsmen  would  take  a  position  on  the 
leeward  side  nearly  a  mile  away,  and  pick  off  the  animals  one 
after  the  other  as  fast  as  they  could  reload.  "The  result  of 
this  wholesale  slaughter  i*!  stated  in  a  pithy  manner,  which, 
however,  suggests  exaggeration,  the  writer  telling  ns  that  in  one 
district,  at  the  close  of  one  particular  winter,  a  man  could 
travel  50  miles  in  jumping  from  one  carcass  to  another.  The 
skin  was  the  part  of  the  animal  which  was  valued. 

The  largest  herd  of  bufTalo  in  the  world  is  now  owned  by 
Canada,  and  is  kept  in  a  national  reserve  set  apart  for  them  near 
Wainwright,    a   city  that   has   sprung  v.^   125   miles  east   of 
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Edmonton    on   the   Grand   Trunk  Pacific  Railroad.     Tliis  de- 
scriptive extract  is  from  The  World  of  To-day: 

In  the  Wainwright  National  Park  were  placed  more  than  five 
Imidred  buffalo,  which  were  transported  across  the  international 
bonndarj  line  by  train  from  the  Pablo  ranch.  The  rounding  up  and 
loading  on  the  cars  of  this  large  number  of  imtamed  animals  and  their 
young  was  no  slight  task,  and  after  a  long  period  of  hard  work  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  most  unruly  had  to  be  left  behind, 
haring  stampeded  every  time  an  attempt  was  made  to  drive  them 
toward  a  corral. 

An  especially  well  organized  effort  will  be  made  to  ship  these  a 
little  later.  In  addition,  seventy-five  bufl'alo  now  confined  in  a  park 
at  Banff  will  be  sent  to  the  Wainwright  reserve.  The  natural  increase 
of  the  herd  has  brought  up  the  number  to  nearly  a  thousand.  In  the 
present  favorable  environment  it  is  expected  that  they  will  multiply 
rapidly. 

Although  kept  within  the  boundaries  of  the  reserve,  the  bison  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  in  confinement.  Their  stamping  ground  covers 
in  area  of  107,000  acres — 105  square  miles.  It  is  twenty-five  miles 
in  an  air  line  the  longest  way  across.  A  wire  fence  eight  feet  high 
and  seventy-three  miles  long  encloses  it. 

Building,  Biggest.  The  main  building  of  the  Buffalo 
World's  Fair  in  1902— ;-more  strictly  known  as  the  Building 
of  Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts — was  hailed  at  the  time  as 
the  largest  building  ever  erected  by  man.  It  covered  1687  x  787 
feet  of  ground  space,  or  31  acres,  and  cost  $1,750,000.  Its 
architect  was  George  B.  Post,  of  New  York.  An  enthusiastic 
contributor  to  the  Buffalo  News,  who  had  been  admitted  to 
inspect  it  prior  to  the  opening,  thus  records  the  statistics  actual 
and  comparative: 

*^  Two  of  the  biggest  pyramids  could  be  placed  side  by  side 
within  it.  The  next  largest  building  in  the  world,  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome,  could  be  set  up  in  it  and  viewed  from  the  galleries 
as  an  exhibit.  The  Chicago  Auditorium  is  one  of  the  most 
notable  buildings  in  the  West,  extending  from  Michigan  Street 
to  Wabash  Avenue,  but  it  and  19  more  of  the  same  size  could 
be  set  down  under  the  roof  of  the  Manufactures'  Building. 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  this  building  while  workmen 
were  still  engaged  on  the  roof  trusses,  and  they  looked  like 
spiders  and  flies  up  among  the  massive  beams  and  girders.  The 
central  hall  is  a  room  of  a  fraction  less  than  11  acres,  without 
a  supporting  pillar  under  its  roof.  The  iron  and  steel  in  the 
trusses  of  this  building  would  build  two  Brooklyn  bridges.  It 
is  theoretically  possible  to  mobilize  here  the  largest  standing 
army  of  the  world,  that  of  Russia.  There  are  40  carloads  o^ 
jrlass  in  the  roof.  The  lumber  in  the  building  represents  1100 
acres  of  average  yVichipm  pine-trees.  The  building  vr\\\  \>e 
provided  with  10,000  electric  lights.'' 
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Bull,  Champion.  Tliougli  onliiiary  liuDi^  nr<^  vnnquUhed 
iiml  [lilt  to  (Ifdlli  tit  the  cloiMf  of  a  Spanish  bull-fight,  an  ex- 
ceptional bull  in  rare  cases  triumphB  over  all  its  prrswiiilon 
and  vindicates  iu  right  to  survive.  Siich  a  bull  was  Ijechozo, 
who  iniiile  liis  lift  Bppt'flranw  in  the  arena  at  San  Luear. 
Andalusia,  in  IsiHI.  So  suddenly  did  he  clear  the  ring  of  all 
matadors  and  picadors  that  the  spwtatore  rose  in  admiration 
and  denmndfd  and  ohtHincd  his  reprieve.  Again  at  Cordova, 
after  he  had  heen  healed  nf  the  wounds  received  at  San  Lucar, 
Lechuzo  drove  all  hie  enemies  bcfort-  him.  Once  more  his  life 
was  Kpared  at  thi:  diimand  of  the  speetatore.  So  Lcchuso  came 
to  be  rc;;nrded  ax  invincible,  and  finally  t-ndcd  hie  days  in 
peace  at  the  agi'  nf  t«n  years.  Some  of  bis  admirers  eou^bt 
to  eri'cl  a  monument  to  his  memory  at  San  Lucar.  the  scene  of 
bis  first  triumph,  but  nothing  came  of  the  propo««I. 

Btill-dog  dcrivu«  lii»  name,  his  fame,  and  his  dietinrtiw 
heritage  of  traits,  mnttal,  moral,  and  physical,  from  the  fact 
that  he  ifl  tlie  dexrendant  of  do^  u»!d  for  sgce  in  bull-baiting. 
Here  courafje  ami  Icimeitv  were  nll-importtiiit.  The  dci^'s  dutv 
was  to  seize  tlu'  liull  l,v  \\u-  imse  nn.l  lioM  him.  T\h-  deli-hl 
of  the  hull  was  to  disembowel  the  dog.  If  one  dog  was  gored 
and  disabled,  or  killed,  as  often  happened,  he  was  out  of  the 
contest,  and  another  dog  was  set  on.  The  prize,  or  bet.  or  what- 
ever was  at  stake,  was  awarded  to  the  dog  that  went  farthest 
and  fairest  in.  After  the  contest  the  owners  of  the  dogs  paid 
the  owner  of  the  bull  a  shilling  apiece  for  his  service,  and  the 
bull  was  taken  home  tn  have  his  snout  dressed. 

A  generation  or  so  of  this  kind  of  work  taught  the  dog 
owners  that,  the  courage  of  tha  dogs  lieing  equal,  it  was  the 
low-set  dog,  the  fellow  closest  to  the  ground,  that  offered  the 
bull  the  smallest  opportunity  for  tossing.  Therefore,  they 
selected  the  short-legged,  cloddy  dogs  for  the  work.  That  is 
why  the  modern  biill-dog  is  a  short -legged,  heavy-set  animal. 

Tt  is  worth  noting  that  the  bnll  was  allowed  to  protect  bi.'= 
nose  by  thrusting  it  into  a  hole  scooped  in  the  ground.  Some 
wily  old  bulls,  not  having  this  perquisite  allowed  them,  pawed 
out  holes  for  themselves. 

Another  thing  was  found  out.  too.  As  soon  as  a  dog  sunk 
his  teeth  in  the  pulpy  nose  of  the  hull,  the  flesh  of  the 
tortured  animal  wonld  swell,  so  that  it  covered  the  dog's  noii- 
trils,  and  frequently  choked  him  off.  Therefore  the  inde- 
fatigable dog  breeders  set  themselves  tn  breed  the  turn-np, 
which  is  so  desired  a  feature  of  the  modern  liull-dog.  It  wa?i 
not  long  before  they  had  the  dog  whose  breathing  was  un- 
affrrfed  hy  the  siiTJJing  of  tiie  \inlVs  ■now,  aa  U«  v\Qetrils  were 
'  hack  from  the  Jine  formed  bj  tlie  deiicWi  \.fteft>.. 
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Finally,  the  owners  of  the  bulls  were  wont  to  complain  of 
the  damage  some  of  the  long-teethed  dogs  did  to  the  bull's 
features.  Too  frequently  the  bull's  countenance  would  wear 
out  in  the  course  of  a  morning's  diversion.  Willing  to  oblige, 
the  dog  breeders  began  to  call  out  the  long-teethed  dogs,  and 
propagated  only  (1)  the  courageous  dog,  that  went  fairest  and 
farthest  in;  (2)  the  low-set  dog,  that  was  extremely  hard  to 
gore;  (3)  the  dog  whose  tumed-up  nose  enabled  him  to 
breathe  comfortably  while  the  bull's  flesh  swelled;  and  (4) 
the  dog  whose  teeth  were  so  short  as  not  to  do  unnecessary 
damage  to  the  bull. 

When  bull-baiting  became  illegal  bull-dogs  found  their 
occupation  gone.  Then  it  was  that  dog-fighting  had  its  vogue, 
at  first  openly,  but  of  recent  years  secretly.  The  dogs  that  had 
battled  with  the  bulls  were  now  pitted  against  each  other. 
Here  great  courage  was  a  requisite,  as  in  bull-baiting,  but 
there  were  also  demanded  long  teeth,  and  not  only  an  ability 
to  withstand  any  punishment,  but  the  ability  to  inflict  it. 

BuU-fight.  The  endurance,  agility,  and  ferocious  courage 
of  the  bull  have  caused  him  to  be  selected  as  an  object  of  sport 
by  many  nations  at  many  periods.  Pictorial  sculpture  at  Beni 
Hassan  and  Thebes  indicate  that  the  Eg}'ptians  pitted  bull 
again.<5t  bull  nearly  three  thousand  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  Strabo  gives  us  the  additional  information  that  the  bulls 
were  carefullv  trained  for  the  occasion  and  that  the  encounters 
took  place  in  the  avenues  to  the  temple.  They  seem,  however, 
to  have  been  discontinued  by  succeeding  dynasties,  as  no  such 
representations  exist  on  walls  of  later  periods.  Bull-fights 
which  included  men  and  beasts  as  combatants  were  common 
among  the  Thessalonians  more  than  three  hundred  years  before 
Christ.  Julius  Caesar  is  believed  to  have  witnessed  such  ex- 
hibitions in  Thessaly  and  to  have  introduced  them  into  Rome 
about  B.  C.  45.  In  the  early  Christian  ages  they  were  pro- 
hibited throughout  the  Latin  empire,  both  by  the  emperors 
and  the  popes.  Gibbon,  however,  describes  a  feast  celebrated 
at  Koine  in  1332,  which  included  a  bull-fight  in  the  Coliseum, 
with  the  Roman  nobles  as  participants.  The  bull-fight  was 
introduced  into  the  Spanish  peninsula  by  the  Moors  in  the 
eighth  century.  When  they  were  expelled  in  1492,  Catholic 
Spain  adopted  the  Mahommedan  sport.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tur}-  Pope  Pius  V  vainly  decreed  its  extinction;  in  the  eigh- 
teenth Charles  III  tried  persuasion  and  also  failed.  Later 
Charles  VI  succeeded  by  the  force  of  an  edict.  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  however,  restored  the  buil-fight,  in  order  to  e\\TT\ 
UioT  with  the  nation  whose  throne  he  had  usMT^d,     Y»\€t 
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siijce  then  tho  amient  sport  has  nourished,  despite  the  de- 
iiuDciations  of  the  more  hutnaue  races  who  find  tlieir  delight 
ill  shooting  pigeons  and  hounding  hares  and  foxes  to  death. 

In  its  fully  developed  form  the  bnll-fight,  or  more  literally 
bull-feast  [Firsla  de  lore*),  in  not  an  anmscuieut  in  which  any 
one  may  ahftre,  hut  a  perrnrinanf*  hy  highly  trsined  profes- 
sionals,— a  Bpcetacle,  therefore,  rather  than  a  game.  In  this 
respett  it  resemhles  tho  grwii  Anu'riean  sport  of  base-halt, 
which  it  also  resembles  in  tn^  glory  which  surrounds  the  chief 
partieipants.  It  may  Iw  a  question,  indeed,  whether  a  great 
matador  is  not  a  more  iiu{>(>rtunt  person  in  Spain  than  a  great 
pitcher  or  catcher  in  America.  H«  is  a  popular  idol ;  songs 
are  mode  about  him  and  dog»  namud  afttT  him;  his  exploits 
are  painted  on  fan^;  peo]tle  crowd  around  him  when  he  appears 
on  the  streets  or  in  the  hotels. 

Most  towns  of  any  im[)urtance  in  Spain  have  a  regular 
Plaza  de  Toras.  It  is  an  open  amphitheatre,  sometimes  very 
large.  The  ring  nt  Mudrid.  for  example,  will  hold  fifteen 
thousand  people.  In  small  luwns  which  eon  only  afford  tmc 
fight  a  year,  the  market-place  or  principal  square  is  fitted  up. 
A  strong  stockade  or  barrier  runs  around  the  ring.  It  is  about 
si.x  feet  high,  and  has  a  ledge  about  two  feet  from  the  ground, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  men  who  have  to  jump  over.  Inside 
of  the  barrier  there  is  a  passage  rather  higher  than  the  level 
of  the  ring,  then  another  barrier.  The  seats  rise  from  this 
second  barrier,  so  that  even  if  the  bull  gets  out  of  the  ring 
he  cannot  get  at  the  spectators.  These  seats,  which  are  mere 
rough  benches  without  a  back,  rise  in  tien".  and  above  them 
are  the  boxes.  The  whole  great  round  is  exactly  divided  by 
the  sun  and  the  shadow, — sol  y  sombra, — the  sunny  seats  being, 
of  ourse,  the  plebeian  and  cheaper  ones. 

A  fiesia  may  be  given  by  a  town  council,  by  a  politician  in 
search  of  popularity,  hy  a  charitable  association  to  raise  money 
for  the  poor,  or  by  on  impressario  in  the  way  of  business.  It 
is  said  that  a  bull-fiftht  was  once  given  in  aid  of  tlie  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals! 

The  ring  is  hired  hy  the  company  or  the  municipal 
authority  to  which  it  belongs.  The  chief  local  magnate,  civil 
or  military,  is  appointed  president.  His  function  is  to  give 
the  signal  for  the  beginning  or  ending  of  each  part  of  the 
fiesta  and  to  decide  all  disputes.  His  position  is  about  as 
pleasant  as  that  of  an  American  base-ball  umpire.  If  hia 
generalship  does  not  please  the  people,  they  consider  them- 
selves entitled  to  howl  unlimited  abuse  at  him. 

The  horsea   and    bulls   are   provided   bj   the   empresa,   or 
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mamaging  committee.  The  former  are  usually  broken-down 
hacks.  The  latter  come  for  the  most  part  from  Navarre, 
Castile,  and  Andalusia,  and  are  a  specially  selected,  specially 
cared-for  class.  All  are  pedigreed.  At  the  age  of  one  year 
the  young  bulls  are  separated  from  the  heifers,  branded  with 
the  owner's  mark,  and  turned  out  loose  on  the  plains  to  graze 
with  others  of  their  own  age.  When  a  year  older  the  young 
bulls  are  gathered  together,  in  order  that  their  mettle  and 
%hting  qualities  may  be  tested.  One  of  them  is  separated  from 
the  herd  and  chased  by  a  man  on  horsebacl:,  who,  by  the  skilful 
use  of  a  blunted  lance,  overthrows  the  escaping;  bull,  where- 
upon another  rider  comes  in  front  of  the  animal  with  a 
sharper  lance,  to  withstand  the  expected  attack.  If  the  bull, 
on  regaining  his  feet,  attacks  the  rider  twice,  he  is  passed  as  a 
fighting  animal ;  but  if  he  turns  tail  and  runs  off,  he  is  set  aside 
to  be  killed  or  to  be  used  in  agricultural  work.  And  so  with 
each  animal  until  the  whole  herd  of  two-year-olds  have  been 
te>ted.  Each  bull  that  has  stood  the  test  successfully  is  then 
entered  into  the  herd  book,  with  a  description  of  its  appear- 
ant-e,  and  receives  a  name,  such  as  Espartero,  Hamenco,  and 
the  like.  This  process  of  selection  goes  on  from  year  to  year 
until  the  bull  is  five  years  old,  when,  should  its  mettle  still 
prove  true,  it  is  ready  for  the  arena,  and  flaming  posters  ap- 
pear on  the  walls  of  Madrid  or  Seville  announcing  that 
Espartero  (or  whatever  his  name  is)  will  on  such  and  such 
a  date  make  its  first  and  final  appearance.  A  good  warrantable 
five-year-old  bull  for  the  fighting  ring  costs  from  $350  to  $500. 
After  obtaining  the  bulls  the  next  step  is  to  find  the  fighters. 
The  usual  way  is  to  hire  the  troupe  of  some  well-known  espada, 
or  thoFe  of  two  espadas. 

Bundling.  The  mode  of  courtship  known  as  bundling,  or 
tarrving,  was  prevalent  in  certain  regions  of  New  England, 
specially  in  the  Connecticut  Valley.  The  practice  existed 
in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  is  said  still  to  linger  in  Wales. 
It  was  no  doubt  brought  from  England  by  early  immigrants. 
That  it  could  flourish  throughout  the  whole  colonial  age, 
alongside  a  system  of  doctrine  and  practice  so  austere  as  that 
enforced  by  New  England  divines  and  magistrates,  is  but  one 
"f  many  instances  of  the  failure  of  law  and  restraining  precept 
to  work  a  refinement  of  manners.  That  during  much  more 
than  a  century  after  the  settlement  this  practice  found  none 
to  challenge  it,  on  grounds  of  modesty  and  moral  tendency, 
froes  to  show  how  powerful  is  the  sanction  of  traditional  cus- 
tom. Even  when  it  was  stfacl'od  hv  Jonathan  Edwatda  aivft. 
other  innoratojv,  the  attempt  to  abolish  it  was  met  by  VioVciA 
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oppwitioD  ami  no  eiid  nf  ridicule  EdwardH  Rcems  to  tliiok 
Ihal,  &s  "aiDOHg  peoplo  who  protend  to  uphold  their  credit," 
it  was  peculiar  lo  N»'w  England;  and  there  appears  to  be  uo 
evideoee  that  il  wiHi  pracliaed  elsewhere  in  America,  except  in 
parts  of  Peonsylvania,  where  the  custom  is  a  matter  of  court 
re^-ord  eo  late  as  1845,  and  where  it  probably  still  lingers  in 
out-of-the-way  places  among  people  both  of  Eoglish  and  of 
German  eslraction. 

That  Pennsylvaniaos  carried  the  custom  even  out  into  the 
wild  West  Bpeme  evident  from  a  letter  published  in  the  Warerhy 
Magazine  of  Boston  in  18G5: 

I  liavvn't  diiti><t  thin  )«tt«r  h«oin««  T  don't  know  where  I  am.  I 
am  ftbout  nine  niili^B  from  Julesburg  at  a  little  Kttlemeut  on  the  South 
Platte  River.  ...  I  am  Mopping. at  a  little  hotel  almut  tea  by 
thirty  feet.  The  landlord  ii  froui  IVnnnylvania  and  Beems  to  be  doing 
a  thriving  buainesa.  It  la  just  large  enougli  fur  the  twd  and  candle-box, 
act  un  a  chair,  upvn  which  1  am  writin);  tbia  tetter.  It  ia  in  one  end 
of  the  building,  and  Mpnraled  from  the  next  room  by  a  bedquilt,  which 
yoti  must  crawl  under  to  eoine  in  or  go  out.  But  it  is  my  room,  and, 
uftnr  llie  jolting  I   have  bud   lipoh  the  pony,  I  expeet  to  have  a  good 

Was  ever  a  poor  nilgrim  in  such  a  fixT  Just  as  I  had  written 
"  niglit'a  "  above,  and  had  "sleep"  on  tlie  point  of  my  pen,  I  lieanl 
a  knock  on  the  floor  out'tide  the  bedquilt. 

"  Crawl  under."  said  I. 

Enters  (he  landlord's  daughter,  a  buxom  young  lady  about  seven- 
teen years  of  age.     She  opened  her  rosy  lipa  and  spake  as  follows: 

"  Mister,  don't  take  ofT  your  clothes  when  you  go  to  bed," 

"Why?" 

"  ](ecau>«  I  nm  poing  to  Bleep  with  vou  to-night." 

"  Well,  if  you  haie  no  better  reason  than  that " 

"Hugh!     Shut  up!     You  told  pa  you  would  not  sleep  with  a  man." 

"  I  had  rather  sleep  with  a  wet  dog." 

"  Well,  I  have  given  up  my  lied  to  a  sick  man.  I  have  been  hard 
at  work  all  day.  and  have  to  work  hnrd  all  day  to-morrow,  and  I  can't 
afford  to  set  up  all  night.  That  bed  is  wide  enough  for  us  both.  I 
shall  stnv  on  tlie  back  side,  and  if  you  don't  stay  on  your  aide,  you'd 
better,  that's  all." 

As  she  said  this  she  raised  from  her  dress  an  infernal  jnck-knife. 
Buch  as  farmera  used  in  trimming  fruit-trees,  and  then  let  it  fall  back 
with  a  chug.  I  comprehended  the  situation  in  half  a  moment,  and  unto 
the  maiden  I  quoted  as  follows: 

"  Miss  young  lady,  your  intentions  may,  or  may  not,  be  honorable. 
I  am  travelling  by  myself.  My  natural  protectors  are  miles  and  miles 
away  beyond  the  boundless  prairie,  ignorant  of  the  perils  which  may 
benet  tlieir  idol.  Thus  far  I  have  not  been  insulted  by  your  sejc.  I 
am  ft  man  of  few  words,  but  they  are  always  emphatic.  I  will  give 
you  part  of  that  bed,  and  tliat'a  all  I  will  do.  If  you  attempt,  during 
the  silent  watches  of  the  night,  anything  contrary  to  this  firm  deter- 
mination, bv  St.  Joseph,  my  patron  saint,  I  will  shoot  you  right  through 
the  mid-riff." 

As  I  concluded,  T  laid  a  Slociim  pistol  upon  the  candle-box.  A 
/oir  chuckle  outiide  the  bedquilt  gave  evideivce  Aat  patev-fdmih'aa  had 
beard  and  approved  the  arrangement. 
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Mj  antagonist  laughed,  and  saying,  "lister,  I  reckon  we  under- 
stand each  other/'  bounced  over  the  back  side  of  the  bed. 

Bungalow.  This  word  is  an  Anglo-Indian  corruption  of 
the  Hindoo  bangla,  an  adjective  which  primarily  means  "  Ben- 
galese/'  or  "  Bengal/'  but  which  turned  into  a  noun  is  the 
name  given  in  India  to  a  thatched  hut. 

The  early  British  residents  in  India,  being  engaged  in 
military  administrative  or  commercial  pursuits,  lived  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  a  nomadie  life  in  tents.  As  they  found 
nothing  in  the  indigenous  buildings  of  Bengal  that  was  suited 
to  their  requirements,  their  first  dwelling-houses,  built  out  of 
local  materials,  were  naturally  planned  on  the  model  of  the 
Indian  service  tents  to  which  they  were  accustomed.  It  con- 
sisted, in  other  words,  of  a  wide  and  lofty  room,  surrounded 
by  double  walls  of  canvas  with  partitions  at  two  or  more 
comers  for  bath-  or  store-rooms.  In  the  beginning,  to  be 
Bure,  the  tent  may  occasionally  have  been  covered  with  the 
sun-proof  thatch  or  bangla.  The  name  and  the  thatch  were 
all  that  were  taken,  and  now  the  origin  of  the  name  is  for- 
gotten even  by  most  Indians,  who  accept  the  resonant,  tri- 
syllabic "  bungalow ''  as  the  Englishman's  own  name  for  his 
own  peculiar  house. 

For  the  sake  of  precision,  it  should  be  added  that,  being 
the  product  of  a  warm  climate,  the  Englishman's  bungalow 
is  usually  built  of  bamboo,  with  interstices  between  the  canes 
to  admit  every  wind  that  blows,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
veranda. 

In  America  both  the  word  and  the  thing  have  suffered  a 
sea  change.  The  thing,  adapting  itself  to  the  severe  climatic 
conditions  of  the  New  World,  is  here  built  of  almost  any 
material  except  bamboo,  and  the  name  has  come  to  be  some- 
what loosely  applied  to  any  woodland  or  country  cottage,  of 
a  single  story  and  with  a  projecting  roof,  which  aims  to  bring 
under  its  roof  the  charms  of  the  out-door  life. 

The  reason  for  this  license  is  not  far  to  seek.  Of  all  other 
forms  of  foreign  architecture  we  have  specimens  constantly 
before  our  eyes.  Tourists  come  home  from  Switzerland  with 
miniature  chalets  in  their  tnmks  and  from  Mexico  with  little 
adobe  huts.  Every  Japanese  shop  window  is  crowded  with 
models  of  houses  whose  tiny  sliding  screens  and  imitation 
thatch  roofs  proclaim  their  oriental  origin.  These  also  are 
eagerly  snapped  up  by  travellers  and  brought  back  with  them 
to  America. 

With  the  Swiss  cMht,  therefore,  the  Mexican  adobe  "Vx^xt, 
and  the  Japanese  cottafre  ^e  are  familiar  from  our  inlancy. 

yb^  BO  with  the  Indian  bungalow.    The  genuine  ttdng  Va 
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rMic'iJy  tills  a  tocolmi ;/.('<]  Ui 
jiaradox:  the  liardt-r  some  luiildors  j)lan  to  k' 
a  sin;:le  floor,  tlie  more  dilliculty  they  liiid  ir 
bungalow.  Yet  there  is  no  mystery  com 
miniature  building.  Its  characteristics  are  ] 
glance.    We  all  know  a  bungalow  when  we  se 

And   a   bungalow,   as   we   use   the    term, 
American.     It  may  have  come  to  us  original 
away  East.    Adopted  by  us  it  has  adapted  itse 
conditions.     It  has  been  modified  according  t 
tastes  of  our  Western  civilization.    It  has  borr. 
the  chalet  of  the  Swiss  and  even  from  the  ado 
thatched  villas  of  alien  races.     Many  an  Aim 
finds  its  prototype  in  one  or  another  or  mayl 
little  toy  houses  already  mentioned. 

In  their  way  the  houses  they  represent  are 
and  as  satisfying  as  a  Greek  temple  or  a  G< 
They  deserve  the  name  of  classic.  If  you  f 
more  important  characteristics,  you  will  have  i 
low  of  the  sort  that  has  acclimated  itself  in  An 
feature  or  detail  of  any  one  of  them  may  be 
to  the  American  bungalow. 

Butterfly.  Grimm,  of  the  famous  "  Tales/* 
to  prove  that  the  name  butterfly,  as  well  as  mi 
which  in  his  time  were  applied  to  what  scient 
noisier  name   of  lepidoptera.    nmco   f^- — 
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Now,  a  butterfly  is  primarily  a  fluttering  creature.  Flut- 
tering past  seems  to  be  just  about  its  whole  occupation.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  simple  than  the  step  from  "  flutter  by/' 
which  is  liighly  descriptive,  to  "  butterfly,'^  which  sounds  more 
like  a  grown-up  name.  One  of  our  youthful  linguacides  would 
do  it  in  a  minute. 

How  long  ago  this  must  have  happened,  or  whether  the 
words  forms  at  that  time  would  have  made  the  change  possible, 
may  be  left  to  those  who  wish  to  investigate. 

The  largest  butterfly  known  is  found  only  in  British  New 
Guinea.  Specimens  are  worth  anything  from  $100  upward. 
The  male  measures  eight  inches  across  the  wings  and  the 
female  not  less  than  eleven  inches,  a  wing  spread  exceeding 
that  of  many  small  birds.  The  story  of  the  first  discovery 
of  this  gigantic  butterfly  is  a  curious  one.  A  naturalist  saw 
a  specimen  perched  on  the  top  of  a  tree  and,  failing  to  capture 
it  by  any  other  means,  finally  shot  it.  From  the  fragments 
he  decided  that  the  species  was  entirely  unknown  to  science. 
Forthwith  he  fitted  out  an  expedition  at  a  cost  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars  to  go  in  search  of  the  insects.  Two 
members  of  the  party  fell  victims  to  the  Papuan  cannibals 
and  another  was  rescued  only  in  the  nick  of  time.  In  spite 
of  this  inauspicious  commencement  to  his  enterprise,  however, 
the  naturalist  persevered  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  obtaining 
perfect  specimens. 

Everj'^body  knows  the  great  orange-red  butterflies  with  bold 
black  bands  and  white  dots  that  come  sailinf^  along  by  the 
thousands  in  the  autumn.  But  not  every  one  knows  that  they 
migrate  like  the  birds  in  the  fall,  flying  all  the  way  from 
Canada  to  Cuba  and  taking  other  long  flights  so  that  they 
^ei  into  the  sunny  south  for  the  winter.  They  have  extra- 
ordinary' power  on  the  wing  and  have  been  seen  flying  at  sea 
500  miles  from  land. 

Vast  flocks  of  hundreds  of  thousands  on  their  way  south- 
Tard  settle  on  trees  and  bushes  like  a  swarm  of  bees,  and,  as 
ihey  are  pretty  much  the  color  of  certain  autumn  foliage,  you 
might  easily  pass  their  roosting  place  without  noticing  them. 
Thev  rest  for  the  night  and  are  off  in  the  morning  as  soon  as 
their  wings  are  dry. 

Buttons  have  been  found  in  ancient  Eg}'pt.  Yet,  so  far 
as  we  know,  the  Egyptian  dress  never  required  buttons,  all 
tlie  fastenings  being  by  bands  slipped  into  place  or  by  ties 
and  loops.  The  button  or  toggle  is  European  rather  than 
Ea?tem.  and  south  Emope/tn  rather  than  northern.  "ExeTx 
two  or  three  centuries  ago  the  north  European  dress  'WSS  «\\ 
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tied  together,  tin-  lioae  and  doubk't  being  secured  by  points 
and  lacea.  Tho  Aouth  of  Europe  v/a*  obviously  the  home  of 
the  button  JDTention.  Thence  the  buttons  found  their  way  to 
Egjpt  at  a  very  iinuicDt  datt',  for  specimens  have  been  found 
there  whose  materials  8pp«ar  to  belong  to  the  twelfth  dynasty 
(aay  2500  B.  C),  whiJc  others  probably  come  down  to  the 
eighteenth  dj-nastj'  (aay  1500  B,  C).  It  is  possible  that,  if 
more  examples  cnn  be  prodnced,  we  may  find  in  the  history  of 
these  buttons  another  of  the  valuable  clues  which  help  to  date 
the  early  history  (or  prc-history)  of  Europe  by  its  connection 
n-ith  the  long  record  of  Egypt. 


c. 

Cab.  The  taxicab  is  the  most  recent  evolution  in  the  hack- 
ley  carriage,  or  vehicle  let  for  hire.  Each  of  the  gradual  steps 
Q  this  evolution  is  interesting.  To  begin  with:  the  primitive 
arriages  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  been  discountenanced  as  likely 
o  make  men  effeminate,  and  had  fallen  into  almost  total  desue- 
ude  when,  in  1625,  Captain  Baily,  a  retired  sea-captain  of  in- 
^nious  mind,  established  the  hackney  carriage  in  London.  An 
iccount  of  this  enterprise  is  given  by  one  Garrard  in  a  letter  to 
LX)rd  Stratford,  dated  April  1,  1634,  and  quoted  in  the  Pall-Mall 
jazetie  January  5,  1870. 

*'  I  cannot,"  Mr.  Garrard  says,  "  omit  to  mention  any  new 
king  that  comes  up  amongst  us,  though  never  so  trivial.  Here  is 
)ne  Captain  Baily:  he  hath  been  a  sea  captain,  but  now  lives 
on  the  land  about  this  city,  where  he  tries  experiments.  He  hath 
erected,  according  to  his  ability,  some  four  hackney  coaches,  put 
hia  men  in  livery,  and  appointed  them  to  stand  at  the  Maypole, 
in  the  Strand,  giving  them  instructions  at  what  rates  to  carry 
men  into  several  parts  of  the  town,  where  all  day  they  may  be 
had.  Other  hackney  men  seeing  this  way,  they  flocked  to  the 
=ame  place,  and  perform  their  journeys  at  the  same  rate.  So  that 
i^r^metimes  there  is  twenty  of  them  together,  which  disperse  up 
and  doTR-n,  that  they  and  others  are  to  be  had  everywhere,  as 
watermen  are  to  be  had  at  the  waterside.  Ever^^body  is  much 
pleased  with  it,  for  whereas  before  coaches  could  not  be  had  but 
at  preat  rates,  now  a  man  may  have  one  much  cheaper." 

The  number  in  Ix)ndon  was  at  first  limited  to  20,  but  within 
30  years  the  authorized  number  was  increased  to  200.  In  the 
lime  of  Charles  II  a  proclamation  was  issued,  stating  that  the 
excessive  number  of  hackney  carriages  (then  about  400)  was 
found  to  be  a  common  nuisance,  '^  by  reason  of  their  rude  and 
disorderly  standing  and  passing  to  and  fro  in  and  about  our 
cities  and  suburbs;  the  streets  and  highways  being  thereof  pes- 
tered and  much  impassable,  the  pavement  broken  up,  and  the 
common  passages  obstructed  and  made  dangerous:  henceforth 
none  shall  stand  in  the  street,  but  onlv  within  their  coach- 
houses,  stables,  and  yards."  In  1710  the  number  was  limited 
to  800,  which  was  increased  to  1000  in  1771.  and  to  1100  in  1802. 

Meanwhile,  in  France  the  renaissance  of  public  carriages  had 
more  than  kept  pace  with  the  En^li.^li.     There  the  mov\T\g  ft\i\T\\. 
was  a  certain  Nichohis  Sniivnrro,   ^i/m,   hving   at  t\\e  ftVgiv  ol 
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St.  Fiacre  in  the  Rue  St.  Martin,  gavo  the  name  of  his  dwelling 
to  the  modern  French  fiarro,  or  L'lib.  In  its  origin  this  was  a 
kind  of  hooded  gig,  and  allowed  but  a  single  passenger,  as  the 
driver  occupied  one  end  of  the  only  seat,  Uradually  it  came  to 
be  known  as  the  mhriolel  de  place,  while  the  word  fiacre  was 
transferred  to  four-wheelorn. 

Not  until  1820  did  the  eabritilet,  under  the  abbreviated  name 
of  "call,"  cross  the  dmnnel  into  England.  Fourteen  years  later 
a  Birmingham  manufacturer,  one  Hansom,  patented  the  han- 
Bom  cab,  "  the  gondola  of  London,"  as  HeaconsAeld  named  it, 
Huneom's  patent  safety  cah,  as  the  inventor  calli-d  it.  This  orig- 
inally consisted  of  a  Bonare  ijody,  Uie  two  wheels,  about  seven 
and  one-half  feet  in  diameter,  Iwing  the  same  height  as  the 
vehicle. 

In  1910  there  werv  over  10.000  hansoms  and  6000  "growlers," 
or  four- wheelers,  in  use  in  London,  The  latter  are  alternatively 
known  as  "  Clarences,"  after  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 

Cable.  The  first  submarine  electric  telegraph,  or  cable  (as 
n-e  now  cill  it  with  <iiir  .-^iipci-ior  v.Thiil  mininiiy),  wiis  ihut  which 
established  communication  between  Calais  and  Boulogne  on  one 
side  of  the  Kngiish  Channel  and  Dover  on  the  other.  The  Ixm- 
don  lUvstrnted  News  thus  alludes  to  the  experiment  in  its  issue 
for  August  18,  1849: 

Electric  TELEaaAPn  between  Londos  abd  Pabis. — The  Fienoli 
gnvelninent  has  accorded  to  Mr.  Jacob  Urett  the  authorization  to  eatnb- 
lish  on  tlie  coast  of  France  a  aubtnarine  electric  telegraph  between 
Calais  and  Boulogne,  which,  cros^in^  the  Channel,  will  go  to  Dover 
on  the  coast  of  England.  The  treaty  entered  into  with  Mr.  Brett  guar- 
antees certain  advantages  to  the  French  government,  and  leaves  tis  all 
tlie  expense  at  the  charge  of  Mr,  Brett,  assuring  him,  however,  a 
privilege  for  ten  I'ears  in  case  the  experiment  should  sueceed.  The 
works  must  be  tenninated  by  the  1st  of  September,  1850,  at  the  latest; 
but  it  is  probable  that  they  will  be  flnishcd  sooner.  This  first  applica- 
tion of  the  submarine  electric  telegraph,  if  it  should  succeed,  as  from 
the  long  examinations  which  have  been  made  there  is  every  reason  to 
hope,  will  produce  on  the  relations  between  France  and  England  results 
of  which  it  is  impossible  at  present,  to  estimate  the  importance.  Dover, 
the  point  at  whieh  the  submarine  telegraph  is  to  join  England,  is 
united  to  Ixmdon  by  a  direct  telegraphic  line;  the  capitals  will,  there- 
fore, be  in  this  manner  in  almost  instantaneous  communication; 

On  October  4  of  the  same  year  the  same  paper  recorded  tlic 
successful  completion  of  the  enterprise  and  the  consequent  rejoic- 
ings at  Calais : 

On  Monday  a  series  of  experimentu  were  tried  with  the  most  sati" 
factorv  resulls;  and  as  the  same  results  were  achieved  on  Tuesdav,  the 
prent  entprnris-  ni.iv  nmv  Iw  rcjanled  a-  iieliiallv  finished  and  com 
pletc.  On  M.milnv  ..■nrivinr  onnTiitiiintcrv  niespa'Tes  to  the  President 
of  the  Freni-h  Rc/jrrblrc  were  sent  direvt  (rom  England  to  Paris,  also 
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to  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  at  Berlin  and 
Vienna,  and  messages  were  also  transmitted  to  London  from  the  prin- 
cipal cities  in  Europe,  who  were  included  in  the  Continental  system  of 
telegraphic  communication.  During  the  whole  of  Monday,  the  town 
of  Calais  presented  the  appearance  of  a  fete,  and  numbers  of  the  inhabi- 
tants crowded  on  the  ramparts,  watching  with  interest  and  wonder  the 
Tirious  experiments  which  were  tried  with  the  submarine  wires.  In 
the  evening  an  entertainment  was  given  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  those 
English  gentlemen,  promoters  of  the  undertaking,  who  were  on  the 
spot  and  had  assisted  in  its  completion.  Those  were  Sir  James  Car- 
michael,  Mr.  Crampton,  €.£.,  Mr.  Wollaston,  and  Mr.  Tatham,  of  the 
Gutta  Percha  Company.  M.  Mayer,  the  Mayor  of  Calais,  presided; 
and,  in  addition  to  the  English  guests,  there  were  present  MM.  Legros 
Devot,  representative  of  the  people;  De  Hamel,  Councillor  of  State 
and  member  of  Academy  of  St.  !retersbargh ;  Dupont,  Vice-Consul  of 
Russia;  and  M.  Bonhom,  British  Consul;  together  with  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  Calais  and  the  officers  of  the  garrison.  During  the 
vbole  of  the  proceedings  the  utmost  harmony  prevailed.  A  portion  of 
the  electric  coil  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Museum  of  Calais,  in  juxta- 
position with  the  balloon  of  the  celebrated  aeronaut,  Blanchard,  who, 
in  1795,  made  his  first  aupro-marine  voyage  from  Dover  to  Calais. 

And  thus  were  nullified  the  predictions  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  scientists  of  the  day.  Even  at  that  time,  when  a  trans- 
atlantic cable  was  suggested  as  a  possible  evolution  from  the 
channel"  cable,  science  held  back. 

Consulted  on  the  scientific  side  of  the  project,  Faraday 
asserted  that  the  first  cables  were  made  too  small.  Then  he 
faid  that  "  the  larger  the  wire,  the  more  electricity  would  be 
required  to  charge  it";  and  in  this  quite  incorrect  opinion  he 
was  supported  by  other  eminent  scientists.  As  a  result  of  this 
dictum  the  current  was  increased  until  the  operation  "electro- 
cuted "  the  wire,  and  the  cable  broke  down.  Long  afterward 
I^rd  Kelvin,  by  sending  messages  through  heavy  cables  with 
incredibly  weak  electric  currents,  proved  that  Faraday  was 
mistaken. 

Airy  submitted  the  project  to  mathematics,  and  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  a  cable  could  not  be  submerged  to  the  neces- 
«ar}'  depth,  and  that  if  it  could,  no  recognizable  signal  could  ever 
travel  from  Ireland  to  Nova  Scotia. 

The  humorists,  as  often  happens,  were  even  duller  than  the 
>cientists.  Yet  Punch  succeeded  in  keeping  his  skirts  clear  from 
[^►hthumous  ridicule.  The  issue  for  October  31,  1857,  has  a 
funny  article  on  "an  apparently  funny  invention"  which  had 
jui^t  l>een  patented  by  John  de  la  Ilaye,  of  Manchester:  "It 
(fjnsists  in  a  contrivance  for  submerging  electric  cables.  Appa- 
rently funny  we  call  it,  because,  even  if  we  were  not  so  wise  as 
\^e  jshould  be,  and  are,  experience^  wljich  would  have  taug\\t  e^eiv 
ourselves  wisdom,    wouJd  have  made  us  know  better  ttvaiv  \.o 
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make  fan  of  anj-  iiiventi  uj  vsiilioiit  siillicieiilly  iimlorsinnJing 
it  to  be  quite  sure  that  it  involved  something  iiiipot*ible  or 
abnurd.  There  are  wiaeacrt's  yet  liviiig  who  ought  to  hlusli  at  a 
gas-lauip  and  hide  their  faces  at  the  sight  of  a  locomotive.  We 
will  not  riek  classification  in  thpir  categorj-,  by  comparing  the 
project  of  Mr.  de  la  Haye  with  the  devices  of  the  Lapatan  sages 
— but  its  seeming  oddity  auggc^tii  lo  us  a  question  wliich  apjhiard 
not  lo  have  occurred  to  any  one  of  a  numerous  meeting  of  engi- 
neers to  whom,  at  the  Towu-hall,  Manchester,  the  plan  was 
expounded  by  its  inventor:  who,  according  to  tlie  Times,  said 
that— 

The  plan  lie  wtiuld  adopt  would  be  to  enpase  a  table  propartMl 
like  that  for  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  a  soluble  compound  (the  eompoai- 
tion  of  which  lie  would  not  now  mention),  capable  of  lluBting  it  (or 
■  time  on  tlic  BiirfHi-e  of  the  watrT.  Tlie  coating  lie  pnpoaed  lo  use 
for  thia  purpose  he  supposed  would  hold  it  on  tlie  Hurfaoe  of  the  wavea 
while  about  five  mileg  of  cable  "-«re  paid  out  from  the  veaael  brfore 
it  began  t«  dissolve,  and  as  it  would  dixsolve  gradually,  eo  tlie  cftbk 
would  sink  gradually  to  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  By  this  meana  he  cal- 
eulated  that  there  would  alwavs  be  alxiut  ftve  Tniten  of  imlile  Ivintr  on 
thp  surface  of  the  water  in  the  wnke  i.f  tlit-  ve^8l■l,  and  Ihc  rfnmindrr 
would  describe  an  incline  to  within  100  or  200  feet  of  the  bed  of  the 
ocean,  bo  that  there  would  be  comparatively  little  strain,  and  conse- 
quently less  liability  of  breakage.  The  cable  would  descend  into  the 
ocean  almost  horizontally  instead  of  perpendicularly. 

On  January  2G,  1850,  the  lilustraUd  News  makes  its  first 
allusion  to  the  project  that  was  made  possible  hy  the  success  of 
the  first  submarine  cable : 

Elbctsic  Teleorafh  Between  tub  Ukited  States  and  England. 
— The  projectors  of  an  electric  telegraph  communication  between  New 
York  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  wilt  bring  thetr  plan  before  Congress  at 
its  i>resent  session.  They  propose  to  lay  down  a  substantial  insulated 
wire  of  thirty-six  fibres,  coated  one-half  inch  with  gutta  percha,  and  to 
guarantee  its  working  with  perfect  integrity  for  ten  years.  They  offer 
to  complete  't  in  twenty  months  from  tiie  date  of  contract,  for  a  fnm 
not  to   Isee  Teu»rapu)  exceed  3.000,000  dollars. 

Cactus.  What  the  camel  is  among  animals,  that  the  cactus 
is  among  plants, — the  most  highly  specialized  of  desert-haunting 
organisms.  It  has  been  developed  in.  by,  and  for  the  desert. 
Like  camels,  cactuses  take  in  their  water  supply  whenever  they 
can  get  it,  and  never  waste  any  of  it  on  the  way  by  needless 
evaporation.  As  they  form  the  perfect  central  type  of  desert 
vegetation,  and  are  also  familiar  plants  to  every  one.  they  may 
be  taken  as  a  good  illustrative  example  of  the  effect  that  desert 
conditions  inevitably  produce  upon  vegetable  evolution.  Quaint, 
shapeless,  succulent,  jointed,  the  cactuses  look  at  first  sight  as  if 
they  were  all  leaves  and  had  no  stem  or  trunk  worth  mentioning. 
Iteally  they  are  all  stem  and  no  leaves  j  what  look  like  leaves 
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being  joints  of  the  trunk  or  branches,  and  the  foliage  being  all 
dwarfed  and  stunted  into  the  prickly  hairs  that  encumber  the 
surface.  All  plants  of  very  arid  soil  tend  to  be  thick,  jointed,  an  J 
succulent;  the  distinction  between  stem  and  leaves  disappears; 
and  the  whole  weed,  accustomed  to  times  of  long  drou<xht, 
acquires  the  habit  of  drinking  in  water  greedily  at  its  rootlets 
after  every  rain,  and  storing  it  away  for  future  use  in  its  thick, 
sponge-like,  and  water-tight  tissues.  To  prevent  undue  evapora- 
tion, the  surface  also  is  covered  with  a  thick,  shiny  skin — a  sort 
of  vegetable  mackintosh,  which  effectually  checks  all  unnecessary 
tran.«pi ration.  Of  this  desert  type,  then,  the  cactus  is  the 
furthest  term.  It  has  no  flat  leaves  with  expanded  blades  to 
wither  and  die  in  the  scorching  air.  The  thick  and  jointed  stems 
do  the  saine  work, — absorb  carbon  from  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
air,  and  store  up  water  in  the  driest  of  seasons.  Then,  to  repel 
the  attacks  of  herbivores,  who  would  gladly  get  at  the  juicy 
morsel  if  they  could,  the  foliage  has  been  turned  into  sharp 
defensive  spines  and  prickles.  There  is  a  gigantic  cactus  of  the 
Mexican  deserts  which  contains  a  great  quantity  of  drinkable 
water  in  its  soft,  fleshy  lobes,  and  sometimes  relieves  the  thirst 
of  travellers  in  those  arid  regions.  Another  water-bearer  has  re- 
cently been  found  to  cxii?t  in  the  desert  tortoise,  a  fine  specimen 
of  which  was  recently  brought  from  the  Cajon  Pass,  in  San 
Bernardino  County,  Cal.  The  water  is  contained  in  a  bag  under 
the  carapace,  and  a  pint  of  it  can  be  taken  from  a  full-sized 
cfK'cimen.  It  is  believed  that  the  creature  gets  the  water  from  the 
above-mentioned  cactus,  on  which  it  feeds.  The  cactus  and  tor- 
toise are  almost  the  only  life  of  those  wastes,  and  nature  has 
doubtless  found  it  necessary  to  endow  them  with  this  water- 
1  earing  power.  Foremost  among  the  sights  which  astonish  the 
tourist  is  that  of  the  grotesque  cactus  of  Arizona  Territory.  The 
plant  is  leafless,  having  a  bare,  fleshy  stock,  protected  everywhere 
in-  sharp  and  venomous  barbs.  Its  flowers  vary  from  white  and 
vollow  to  deep  crimson  or  purple.  These  blossoms  are  wax-like, 
:\ui\  call  to  mind  Aladdin's  fabled  experience  among  the  fairy 
y>lants,  with  their  sparkling  fruits  of  diamonds  and  other  gems. 
The  fruit  is  as  varied  in  color  as  the  flowers.  It  is  egg-shaped, 
with  a  crown  on  the  upper  side,  and  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
see^ls,  surrounded  by  a  nicely  flavored  juicy  substance.  The 
fruit  varies  in  size  according  to  the  species,  all  the  way  up  from 
a  canary's  to  an  ostrich's  egg.  The  cactus  is  almost  imperishable, 
and  can  live  many  months  without  water,  although  it  is  only  seen 
in  its  perfection  under  a  plentiful  supply.  So  hardy  is  the  plant 
that  a  piece  from  any  part  will  take  root  and  grow  if  placed  in 
the  ground,  even  though  it  has  lain  around  for  a  time.    It  thrives 
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equally  well  on  a  jiioje  of  hare  rock  in  a  BCorcJiing  tropical  sun 
as  it  would  puckfii  in  ice  in  a  norlliern  Kcint.'.  It  is  a  veritable 
paradox — a  natural  curiosity  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Tlic  pcopio  of  flione  n-gittns  nf  South  Ann'rica  where  the 
cactus  thrives  have  found  a  use  for  that  growth  to  the  betterment 
Bud  improvement  of  their  farm  buildings.  In  the  cactus  regions 
Uie  fann  Imildings  during  all  kinds  and  conditionB  of  weatlier 
present  a  fine  white  sppcaruni^.  To  obtain  liiis  effect  a  white- 
wash 18  used  made  of  the  sliced  lenvee  of  t!ie  common  cactus 
macerated  in  water  for  2i  hours.  This  produces  a  solution  of  a 
creamy  consistence,  to  which  lime  is  addcil  and  well  mixed. 
■When  this  whitewash  is  applied  to  any  eurfai-e,  whether  of  wooil, 
brick,  iron,  or  other  materia],  a  bt-autiful  iwiirly  while  appear- 
ance is  produced.  Xot  only  is  it  a  better  color  than  the  ordinary 
whitewash  made  from  lime,  but  it  is  Ittfting  and  will  endure 
through  the  storms  and  frosts  of  many  year^. 

The  ordinary  whitewash  of  to-day  will  not  last  longer  than 
a  single  season,  especially  where  tlie  rainfall  is  heavy.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  in  tlWo  .--.wfion:^  of  western  Vniled  Status 
where  the  cactus  is  such  a  nuisance  the  plant  could  he  utilized 
to  good  advantage. 

Cakes,  Gigantic.  Tossibly  the  largest  cake  ever  made  is 
that  with  which,  in  June,  1730,  Frederick  William  1,  King  of 
Prussia,  regaled  his  arm\',  A  huge  repast  of  roast  beef  and  vege- 
tables had  been  washed  down  by  mighty  draughts  of  beer  and  ale, 
when  the  30,000  guests  saw  their  dessert  approaching  in  a  great 
car  drawn  by  8  horses.  This  consisted  of  a  cake  18  yard.s  long, 
8  yards  broad,  and  more  than  14  y^i"*!  thick.  Among  its  ingredi- 
ents were  36  bushels  of  flour,  200  gallons  of  milk,  1  ton  of  butter, 
1  ton  of  veast,  and  5000  eggs.  The  30,000  soldiers,  already 
glutted,  found  it  impossible  to  eat  up  all  the  cake,  and  the 
remnants  were  distributed  among  the  inhabitants  of  neighboring 
towns  and  villages. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace  revels  which  celebrated  the  end  of  the 
Exhibition  year  and  the  beginning  of  1852,  a  monster  Christmas 
cake  was  prepared  by  the  Messrs.  Stuplcs,  Ijondon  caterers.  The 
height  of  the  cake  was  4  ft.  9  in.,  and  the  weight  31^  cwt.,  or 
nearly  400  lb.  More  than  half  a  thousand  eggs  were  used  in 
its  preparation;  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  quality 
when  we  state  that  the  fruit  was  in  the  proportion  of  three 
pounds  to  one  pound  of  flour.  It  was  baked  in  eight  parts,  no 
oven  being  large  enough  to  contain  the  whole  at  one  time. 

The  form  was  hexagonal,  and  compased  of  three  stages.  In 
the  centre  of  each  side  of  the  lower  statre  were  well-executed 
medallions  of  her  Majesty,  on  alternate  blue  and  pink  grounds. 
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encirelod  l)y  wreatlis  of  laurel;  the  ctlges  of  the  compartniciits 
being  decorated  with  a  Grecian  scrollwork  border,  while  eques- 
trian statues  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  etc.,  stood  at  the  angles.  The  next 
stage  was  ornamented  in  a  similar  classic  style,  but  with  naval 
heroes,  admirals,  etc.  Fpon  the  upper  stage  Nineveh  bulls  sup- 
ported a  classic  vase  filled  with  holly  and  evergreens,  from  the 
midst  of  which  rose  the  royal  standard  of  England ;  the  flags  of 
various  nations  being  plentifully  distributed  about  the  cake. 

On  Wednesday  (Twelfth-day),  public  notice  having  been 
given  that  the  cake  would  be  distributed,  the  attendance  of  chil- 
dren was  greater  than  on  any  day  since  the  commencement  of  the 
revels.  Great  was  the  anxiety  shown  on  many  a  little  face,  im- 
mediately on  receiving  the  Twelfth-night  character,  to  proceed 
with  more  than  possible  speed  to  the  spot  where  the  cake  was  t ) 
l>e  obtained  in  exchange  for  it,  and  numerous  were  the  endeavors 
by  '*  children  of  a  larger  growth  "  to  induce  the  inflexible  officials 
to  include  them  with  the  "  infantry  '*  on  this  occasion  only.  The 
distribution  commenced  at  a  few  minutes  past  two,  and  continued 
without  interruption  for  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  children 
forming  a  long  square  between  barriers  erected  for  the  purpose. 
The  process  of  cutting  up  the  cake,  which  occupied  the  whole  of 
the  morning,  was  a  source  of  considerable  attraction,  but  tiie 
di.-tribution  was  unquestionably  the  most  pleasing  of  all  the  per- 
formances of  the  day,  not  only  to  the  children,  but  also  to  the 
visitors,  who  seemed  to  take  great  interest  in  observing  the  de- 
light of  the  little  ones  as  they  came  in  quick  succession  to  receivi* 
their  share  of  the  long-to-be-remembcred  Crystal  Palace  Twelfth 
Cake. 

During  Christmas  week  of  1889,  tliere  was  on  view  in  Nortli 
End  Road,  Fulham,  an  enormous  cake  that  towered  almost  to 
the  ceiling  of  the  confectioner's  shop.  It  was  made  to  represent 
a  fortress,  and  weighed  over  4000  pounds.  In  its  composition 
had  been  used  GOO  pounds  of  flour,  400  pounds  of  butter,  400 
pounds  of  sugar,  (500  pounds  of  icing  sugar,  900  pounds  of  cur- 
rants, 450  pounds  of  sultanas,  300  pounds  of  candied  peel,  200 
I>ound8  of  almonds  and  5000  eggs. 

CameL  The  so-called  "  ship  of  the  desert ''  was  a  native  of 
Asia  from  the  earliest  known  times.  That  it  was  the  great  com- 
mercial vehicle  of  the  East  in  ancient  as  in  modern  days  is 
evidenced  by  the  Scriptures.  When  Joseph's  bretliren  had  cast 
him  into  the  pi^,  "they  lifted  up  their  eyes  and  looked,  and, 
behold,  a  company  of  Ishmaelites  came  from  Gilead,  with  their 
i-amels  bearing  spicery  and  balm  and  myrrh,  going  to  carry  it 
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down  to  Egjpt."  Tlie  domesticated  condition  of  tlie  Hoimnl  at 
this  early  jieriuil  is  also  proved  hy  Genesis  xxxii  15,  whidi  states 
tliat  among  the  presents  sent  by  Jacob  to  propitiate  Esau  were 
"thirty  milch  camels  with  their  colta."  In  Leviticus  the  camel 
is  enumerated  among  the  forbidden  animals,  "  hec-ause  he  ehew- 
eth  the  cud,  but  dtvideth  not  the  hoof;  he  is  unclean  unto  vou  " 

(ii,  -1). 

There  is  no  satisfactory  evidenre  that  camels  ever  pcrma- 
nentiy  existed  in  Ibe  wild  state.  Thot«  mentioned  by  Disiiorus 
and  Strabo  aa  denizens  of  ArabiH  probably  owed  their  parentage 
to  animals  which  had  temporarily  cscaiwd  from  the  control  and 
protection  of  man. 

Purchae  mentions  camels  in  Ids  "  Pilgrimage."  He  states 
that  there  are  tbret'  kinds:  "  thi.-  first,  cnlled  Hajuin,  of  tall  stat- 
ure, and  able  to  carry  a  tliousand  [touuds  weight ;  the  second  less, 
having  a  double  hunch,  fit  for  carria^s  to  ride  on,  called  Becheti, 
bred  only  in  Asia ;  the  third  sort,  called  Haguahill,  small,  able  to 
travel  (for  they  are  unfit  for  burdens)  above  a  hundred  miles 
a  day.  The  King  of  Timlniclmi  can  send  messengers  on  suih 
camels  to  Sepelmcss  or  Darha,  nine  liundretl  miles  distant,  in  the 
space  of  eight  days  at  the  farthest."  lie  adds  that  such  endur- 
ing swiftness  would  be  almost  incredible  were  it  not  corroborated 
by  the  best  authorities,  who  all  agree  in  their  accounts  of  the 
speed  of  llio  lleiric,  or  Maherry  of  the  desert,  Purchas"s 
"  Raguahill." 

And  indeed,  though  the  slender  and  shrunken  limhs  of  tlu' 
camel,  his  light  quarters,  and  liis  shambling  gait  seem  little 
adapted  to  the  performance  of  any  feat  of  speed  or  strength,  wi' 
know  that  his  powers  of  endurance  enable  him  to  accomplish  a 
long  journey  in  a  shorter  space  than  even  the  horse,  and  he  ciui 
bear  n  burden  greatly  disproportioned  to  his  own  weight.  In 
Algeria  the  camel  carries  from  450  to  675  pounds;  at  Cairo, 
according  to  one  authority,  he  carries  1500  pounds  for  a  distance 
of  three  miles,  and  1000  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  which  is  eighty- 
four  miles;  in  Cabul,  according  to  General  Harlan,  the  burden 
of  the  Arabian  camel  is,  upon  the  plains,  400  pounds;  in  Euro- 
pean Turkey  the  one-bum]>ed  camel  is  said  to  carry  from  400  to 
500  pounds,  and  Burncs  estimates  the  load  of  the  same  animal 
in  Bokhara  at  500  pounds. 

With  respect  to  food,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  camel  can 
endure  three  or  even  more  days  of  entire  privation;  but  long 
abstinence  from  food  is  seldom  necessary,  because,  although  there 
are  tracts  of  desert  six  days'  journey  in  width,  which  are  abso- 
lutely destitute  of  vegetation,  yet  there  arc  few  portions  of  the 
Libyan  or  Arabian  deserts  where  more  or  less  of  the  Bhrubs  on 
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which  the  camel  feeds  do  not  occur  at  very  much  shorter  inter- 
vals. On  the  ordinary  routes,  therefore,  the  camel  is  not  fed  at 
all,  even  on  long  journeys,  but  is  left  to  snatch  such  food  as  he 
can  during  the  march  of  the  caravan,  or  to  gather  it  more  leis- 
urely as  he  halts. 

Scientists  explain  that  the  camel's  hump  is  an  immense  col- 
lection of  fat,  stored  in  reticulated  cells,  piled  up  one  upon  an- 
other, which  is  concentrated  food.  When  fodder  cannot  be  had, 
a  peculiar  set  of  absorbent  vessels  draws  upon  the  magazine — 
the  hump— carrying  the  fat  into  the  circulation  till  food  from 
without  puts  a  stop  to  draft  on  the  back.  The  hump  is  very 
sensibly  diminished  at  times — even  being  almost  completely  lev- 
elled, but  that  which  was  thus  borrowed  to  sustain  life  tem- 
porarily, is  immediately  replaced  when  the  stomach  is  set  in 
motion  again  in  its  accustomed  manner. 

Oddly  enough,  nature  has  provided  a  very  similar  arrange- 
ment for  the  leech. 

The  power  of  the  camel  to  abstain  from  water  is  much  more 
?everely  tested  than  his  ability  to  dispense  with  food.  He  is 
patient  under  thirst ;  but  Lieutenant  Burnes  tells  us  it  is  a  vul- 
gar error  to  believe  that  he  can  live  any  length  of  time  without 
water;  he  generally  pines  and  dies  on  the  fourth  day,  and  with 
great  heat  will  even  sink  sooner.  His  ability  to  do  without  water 
for  so  long  a  period  even  as  that  already  mentioned  is  due  to 
the  lining  of  the  second  stomach,  or  honey-comb  bag,  and  of  a 
j»ortion  of  the  first  stomach,  or  paunch,  with  great  masses  of 
cells,  in  which  water  is  stored  up  and  long  retained.  The  store 
fif  water  is  well  known  to  the  Arabs,  who,  when  sore  pressed  by 
thirst,  will  sometimes  kill  some  of  the  camels  of  the  caravan, 
and  thus  avoid  perishing  themselves. 

When  the  camel  was  introduced  into  Africa  is  imcertain. 
The  earliest  reference  bearing  on  this  point  is  made  by  Julius 
C'a^ar  {Bell.  Afric,  68),  who  tells  how  he  brought  home  with 
liirn  from  Tuba  twenty-two  camels.  This  was  half  a  century 
]>efore  the  Christian  era.  The  Louvre  possesses  a  terracotta 
j^iiituette,  representing  a  camel,  which  was  found  in  Cyrenaica, 
and  belongs  to  the  second  century  b.  c.  But  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  camel  was  of  common  use  in  the  Barbary  States 
(Tunis,  Algeria,  Morocco)  before  the  Byzantine  period. 

The  first  camels  seen  in  the  United  States  were  probably  those 
1  wrought  over  by  the  United  States  storeship.  Supply,  Lieut. 
Porter  commanding,  which  were  landed  at  Indianola,  Texas,  on 
Mav  14.  185G.  There  were  thirtv-four  in  all.  Thev  came  mostly 
from  Eg)'pt  and  Smyrna,    A  year  later  the  Supply  brought  an- 
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other  cargo.     In  1858  ono  hundred  cumels  were  landed  at  New 

Orli'HHS  by  private  enterprise. 

The  Bedouinii  decorate  their  hagjiage  osmek  in   tlie  ninM 

funtaetic  manner.    A  hugu  pac-k  uiddlf  i»  eurtnounted  by  a  ntjll 

larger  pannier:  nbtive  this  again  is  a  sort  of  chair,  in  whicti  the 
rider  Bita.  The  long  stripa  of  leatlier  liauging  down  the  ^Ul-^ 
are  eimply  for  decorative  purposes. 

"I  have  swii  camels,  when  too  young  to  go  on  long  treks, 
being  carried  in  these  panniers,  and  they  are  always  used  for  the 
Bedouin  children,"  writes  one  traveller. 

'■  This  trilic  has  many  <|uaint  and  ciirioufi  customs.  Perhaps 
the  most  curiona  of  these  is  the  manner  in  which  they  show 
tlieir  esteenr  for  certain  strangers.  One  evening  when  &  young 
camel  had  been  killed  for  the  meal,  1  noticed  the  women  collect- 
ing the  hlood  in  a  bowl.  Then,  to  my  astonishment,  they  started 
{lainting  my  camels  on  the  necka  and  flanks  with  the  blood.  Un- 
:nowingly  I  was  the  recipient  of  the  greateet  honor  that  can  he 
paid  a  stranger.  The  blood  dried  on  and  remained  for  a  long 
time,  acting  as  ii  talisniaii  nniong  all  llif  Slicnirat  frihc." 

Can-Can.  'I'his  not  too  decorous  dance  is  said  to  have  been 
invented  hv  a  grisctto  named  Klise  Sargent,  who  was  known  to 
the  I'aris  of  I84:i  as  Queen  I'omare,  in  jocose  allusion  to  the  real 
Aimata  Poinarc  who  was  Queen  of  Tahiti  in  that  year,  when  tlu' 
island  was  put  under  protection  of  the  French  fleet  by  some 
native  chiefs.  The  quwn  protested  against  this  act.  Admiral 
Dupetit  Thouars  sought  to  establish  the  protectorate  by  force, 
but  on  the  intervention  of  England  his  action  was  disavowed  by 
Louis  Philippe,  Public  attention  in  France  was  thus  directed 
to  Tahiti,  which  was  painted  as  a  sort  of  Savage  Eldorado,  and 
Queen  Poniare,  with  her  princesses,  clothed  simply  in  crowns  of 
lotus-flowers,  became  a  favorite  subject  with  chansonniers  and 
vaudevillists.  Klise  Sargent,  a  dancer  in  the  Jardin  Mabillc 
at  Paris,  whose  grace  and  wit  had  made  her  famous,  was  hailed 
hy  the  students  at  the  Closerie  des  Lilas  as  Queen  Pomare  on 
account  of  her  African  style  of  beauty  and  her  African  taste  in 
adornment.  To  celebrate  her  coronation  she  invented  the  can- 
can. She  also  introduced  the  polka  at  the  Chaumi&re,  whence 
it  forced  its  way  into  the  salons.  Poniard  became  the  town-talk. 
Dramatic  authors  used  to  send  her  tickets  and  announce  in  the 
gazettes  when  she  had  promised  to  avail  herself  of  them.  Balzac 
sketched  her  in  ono  of  his  novelettes.  Oautier  left  a  finished 
portrait  of  her.  Eugene  Sue  consulted  her  when  writing  his 
"  Mysteries  of  Paris."  and  nnich  of  liie  information  there  con- 
tained in  rcgiird  to  the  lives  i.f  Parisian  conrtesans  was  supjilicil 
by  her.     The  events  of  1848  turned  the  tide  from  her  in  the 
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dancing  gardens.  In  vain  did  Emile  de  Girardin  cry  '^  On  with 
the  dance,"  to  the  Parisians,  whom  he  did  not  like  to  see  crowd- 
ing in  the  streets  and  about  the  National  Assembly.  Pomare  fell 
a  victim  to  consumption  and  died  in  a  hospital  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight. 

Cape  Horn  was  discovered  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1578, 
unless  he  was  anticipated,  as  the  Spaniards  claim,  by  their  own 
Commodore  Gasrola  Jofre  de  Loaysa  in  1515.  It  was  first 
doubled  in  1G16  by  Lemaire  and  Schouten. 

Jacob  Lemaire  was  a  Dutch  navigator  and  merchant,  director- 
general  of  a  company  which  in  1615  sent  an  expedition  to  find 
a  new  route  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  discovered  the  strait  which 
bears  his  name,  doubled  Cape  Horn  and  sailed  to  the  East. 

Cards.     See  Plating  Cards. 

Carnegie  Library.  Perhaps  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  himself 
was  not  aware  that  the  idea  of  the  libraries  with  which  his  name 
is  associated  did  not  originate  with  him,  but  belonged  in  the 
first  place  to  one  Houei-T'ze,  a  wealthy  Chinese  merchant  of  the 
fifth  c-eiiturv. 

^riiis  pioneer  not  only  donated  libraries  throughout  China 
and  Turkestan,  but  furnished  workmen  for  the  jobs.  He  also 
>iipulatetl  that  his  portrait  should  be  hung  back  of  the  librarian's 
cle>k.  Then  iiO  installed  a  corps  of  Buddhist  monks  in  each ; 
thus  he  knew  that  the  libraries  could  get  along  without  any  fur- 
ther financing  from  him.  For  a  religious  wave  was  at  that  time 
?^weeping  the  nation.  By  singular  coincidence,  both  library 
^rivers  made  their  money  in  commerce. 

The  name  of  the  great  Chinese  Carnegie  would  have  been 
-till  unknown  had  it  not  been  for  the  zeal  of  a  band  of  French 
(xplorcrs  and  the  aid  of  a  friendly  sand-storm  which  wrecked 
hufre  .stone  walls  and  disclosed  the  evitlences  of  the  early  philan- 
thropist's work.  The  expedition,  under  M.  Pelliot,  left  Paris  in 
HMM)  and  returned  in  1911.  Evidence  disclosed  that  the  first 
lil^rarv  discovered  had  been  walled  in  about  1035,  under  fear  of 
the  menace  of  a  hostile  invasion  of  troops.  Over  20,000  rolls  of 
manuscripts  were  discovered,  together  with  thousands  of  crudely 
bound  books,  paintings,  statuettes,  and  a  list  of  200  libraries. 

"  Libraries  I  have  given  by  the  score,"  read  the  ancient 
document.  "  I  have  scattered  them  over  all  the  land,  that  the 
lifjht  of  learning  may  never  be  dimmed  and  that  the  grateful 
may  do  honor  to  memory  as  long  as  Buddha  lives.  Into  dark 
places  have  I  thrown  the  light  and  the  light  will  be  with  me 
forever." 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Carnegie's  donations,  more  than  1300  of 
his  library  buildings  are  scattered  over  the  earth  and  his  gifts 
12 
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to  them  agpregnto  over  411  million  dcjllars.  The  first  of  tlieec 
librarieB  was  petablisheti  In  Homestead,  Penna.,  but  it  outgrew 
the  structure  in  which  it  was  housed,  and  Sir.  Carnegie  built  a 
Letter  one  for  the  city,  when  the  firet  one  reverted  to  the  Carnegie 
Stee!  Company,  which  used  it  for  an  office  building  (see 
LiBBARY ) . 

Carp.  In  the  second  act,  Seme  1,  of  "  Hamlet,"  we  fin<l 
Polonius  saving  to  Rejnaldo,  "See  you  now;  your  bait  of  false- 
hood takes  this  t-arp  of  truth  ";  which  would  seem  to  imply  that 
your  carp  wns  a  giilliblo  oreature.  But  this  fish  was  not  regardeii 
as  an  easy  prey  by  the  Bkillcd  anglers  of  the  later  seventeenth 
centnry.  Master  Izaak  Walton  suys:  "The  carp  is  the  queen 
of  rivers  ...  a  very  eubtle  flsh  ...  if  you  will  fish 
for  a  carp  you  must  put  on  ii  very  large  measure  nf 
patience.     .     .     ." 

Elsewhere,  with  pain,  one  notes  unflattering  reference  to 
CyprinuB,  which  Vanitre  lauds  thus:  "  Of  all  the  fish  tiiat  swim 
the  watery  mead,  not  one  in  cunning  can  the  carp  exceed.'"  Buf- 
fon  was  so  impressed  with  its  extreme  caution  and  wilinees  that 
he  designated  it  "the  fresh-water  fox";  as  for  Walton,  to  tlint 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  there  is  appended  the  remark, 
"  He  is  hard  to  be  caught."  Xow,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
old  Izaak  as  a  naturalist,  it  must  be  admitted  that  as  regards 
the  deluding  coarse  fish  he  was  decidedly  "all  there." 

There  is  one  table  delicacy  the  German  epicure  must  have, 
and  that  is  carp,  and  the  carp,  to  be  eaten  in  perfection,  must  be 
killed  immediately  before  cooking.  Saxony  is  noted  for  its  carp, 
and  in  that  kingdom  the  problem  of  conveying  the  living  fish 
for  long  distances  to  remote  markets  has  assumed  coniiidernble 
importance.  For  several  years  past  fresh-water  fish  have  been 
imported  in  casks  of  water  from  various  points  to  the  cities,  at 
fome  considerable  expense.  The  living  fish  can  he  purchased 
daily  in  the  markets  of  Dresden,  Chemnitz,  and  other  cities,  and 
are  naturally  preferred  to  fish  transported  in  ice.  Living  sea 
fish  are  also  transported  to  a  less  extent  in  salt  water  tanks. 
They  are  tn  lie  found  thus  far  only  in  a  few  of  the  larger  cities. 
The  desirability  of  providing  cheaper  means  of  transporting 
Saxon  carp  to  distant  points  reached  by  fluvial  routes  has  leil 
to  the  introduction  of  ingeniously  devised  river  craft  for  the  pur- 
pose. They  consist  of  scows  65  feet  long  and  16  feet  wide.  The 
interior  is  divided  by  partitions  into  thirty  compartments.  In 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  a  scow,  as  well  as  in  the  inner  partitions, 
cracks  are  left  o])en  so  that  when  floating  in  a  river  there  is  a 
continual  circiilation  of  fresh  water.  T!ie  city  of  Hambnr:,'  de- 
mands very  large  quantities  of  carp,  especially  in  the  autumn, 
and  thia  economical  method  of  bringing  the  living  fish  from  the 
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remote  breeding  places  does  much  to  increase  the  demand.  These 
craft  made  the  first  journey  down  the  river  during  the  month  of 
September. 

Cat.  According  to  the  Greeks,  Apollo  once  made  a  lion  to 
frighten  his  hunting  sister,  Diana.  But  she  threw  eternal 
ridicule  on  him  by  caricaturing  his  creation  in  the  person  of  a 
cat.  An  Arab  story  is  equally  plausible.  When  Noah  entered 
the  ark,  so  runs  this  tale,  the  family  represented  to  him  that  their 
provisions  were  endangered  by  the  presence  of  mice  and  other 
rodents.  The  patriarch  addressed  himself  in  prayer  to  Allah, 
who  thereupon  made  the  lion  sneeze  a  full-grown  cat  from  his 
nostrils.  So  the  mice  were  kept  in  subjection  during  the  entire 
period  of  the  Deluge. 

Now,  whatever  the  story  of  the  cat's  creation,  it  is  in  evi- 
dence that  he  has  been  known  as  a  domesticated  animal  for  nearly 
four  thousand  years.  Just  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
years  before  the  Christian  era  cats  begin  to  appear  on  the 
Eg}'ptian  monuments. 

But  the  cat  of  the  Pyramids  was  not  quite  the  same  animal 
a?  the  cat  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was  called  Maou,  to 
be  sure,  which  indicates  tliat  he  spoke  the  same  language.  His 
statues,  his  medals,  and  his  pictures  show  the  form  so  familiar 
to  us ;  his  mummies  and  his  mummy-cases  are  cat-like.  It  is  in 
his  habits,  as  depicted  in  the  hieroglyphics,  that  he  differs  from 
his  descendants.  He  had  a  taste  for  hunting  in  marshes  and  for 
swimming  back  to  his  master  with  a  booty  of  dead  ducks.  Docu- 
mentary evidence  also  points  to  the  fact  that  he  belonged  to  a 
larger  and  wilder  breed  than  our  grimalkin,  a  breed  retaining 
much  of  the  strength  and  the  furor  of  a  state  of  nature.  Herod- 
otus asserts  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  killing  his  own  offspring, 
and  this  for  no  better  reason  than  that  he  wanted  the  exclusive 
attention  of  his  wife.  He  was  addicted,  moreover,  to  suicide, 
rather  due  to  a  temporary  aberration  of  intellect,  however,  than 
to  malice  prepense.  When  a  building  caught  fire,  the  cat  often 
lor:t  his  head  and  plunged  straight  into  his  own  funeral  pyre. 

"  Whenever  this  happens,"  says  Herodotus,  **  it  diffuses  uni- 
versal sorrow.  Also,  in  whatever  family  a  cat  dies,  every  individ- 
ual cuts  off  his  eyebrows." 

The  cat  was  held  sacred  by  the  Egyptians.  He  was  conse- 
f  rated  to  the  goddess  Pasbt,  or  Bast,  or  Bubastis.  She  usually 
wears  the  head  of  a  cat.  In  her  temples  cats  were  kept  as  sacred 
animals.  They  were  embalmed  at  their  death  and  safely  stored 
in  honorable  tombs.  Or,  if  they  were  not  attached  to  the  temple 
in  their  lifetime,  they  were  after  death  carried  to  sacred  build- 
ings, salted,  and  then  buried  in  4;he  holy  city  of  Bubastis. 

You  remember  the  star/  of  how  Cambyses  stormed  thft  Qitj 
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of  Memphis?  He  ^ar^Biletl  it  nut  witli  any  wisiikhik  faaliionwl 
by  human  band.  He  simply  jiallienHl  logcthcr  a  lot  of  cats, 
and  usvA  them  us  proiectili>»,  Ttiprcupon  the  city  surrendered 
without  further  strnggle. 

In  Hellenic  history  we  find  no  mt-ntion  of  eals  until  we  reach 
the  time  of  Theot-ritua,  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  after 
Herodotus,  But  tliat  poet  was  &  native  of  Syracuse.  He  had 
epent  many  years  in  Egypt.  He  may  have  merely  cultivated 
an  exotic  taste. 

Agathias,  a  writer  of  the  age  nf  Justinian,  is  the  first  Roman 
authority  on  cats.  He  uientiune  Thomas  only  to  blame  him. 
Thomas,  it  appears,  had  killed  his  tame  partridge.  A^thias, 
a  clever  man,  made  a  couple  of  epigrams  on  the  subjeet.  Straight- 
way one  of  hia  disciples,  named  Damocharip,  rnglics  to  console 
him  witli  anoUier  epigram.  He  calls  the  cat  one  of  the  dogs  of 
Actseon;  declares  that,  in  eating  the  jtartridge  of  Agathias,  he 
had  devoured  Agathias  himself,  and  charges  him  with  thinking 
of  nothing  but  partridges  while  the  mice  dance  nid  rejoice. 
It  is  evident  from  nil  this  Inillabiiloo  Ih^if  nll^  ui-n-  kept  in  lli,' 
Eastern  Empire  for  the  destruction  of  mice,  and  tiiat  they  were 
far  from  holding  the  worshipful  position  of  semi-sacerdotal  Maou 
in  ancient  Egj'pt. 

Pliny  mentions  the  cat.  So  also  does  Palladius.  But  it  is 
only  in  his  quality  of  mice- destroyer.  In  a  Pompeian  mosaic 
he  is  again  representctl  as  a  bird-fancier.  He  has  a  quail  under 
his  left  paw  and  bis  mouth  is  about  to  open  on  tlie  neck  of  his 
victim.  He  is  rather  a  more  formidable  animal  than  the  modern 
Pussy.  A  rude  funeral  monument  of  the  Gallo-Roman  period 
exhausts  the  list  of  Roman  cat-effigies.  Here  a  young  girl  holds 
a  cat  in  her  arms,  while  a  cock  stands  at  her  feet.  It  is  tnie 
that  Pallict,  a  heraldic  author  who  flourished  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  as>;ures  us  that  various  companies  of  Ca;sar',* 
soldiers  had  cats  emblazoned  on  their  banners.  There  was  a 
sea-green  cat  for  the  Ordincs  Augusin,  a  half-eat  on  a  red  ground 
for  the  Felices  Scniores,  and  a  cat  wilh  one  eye  and  one  car  for 
the  Alpini.  Now  Palliot  goes  so  far  as  to  give  us  an  engravinij 
of  the  half-cat,  a  picturesque  animal  with  his  "back  up,"'  even 
to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  but  with  no  hinder  moiety. 

The  Middle  Ages  saw  a  sad  degeneration  in  the  esteem 
wherein  cats  were  held.  The  animal  which  had  once  been  wor- 
shipped as  a  sort  of  divinity  was  now  held  to  be  an  exponent  of 
darkness.  A  black  cat,  especially,  was  the  devil  incarnate.  Xu- 
merous  legends  attest  the  fact  that,  when  Satan  desired  to 
trouble  the  peace  of  the  faithful,  be  loved  to  assume  the  form  of 
a  black  tom-cat.    Cats  of  all  colow  haunted  blood-etained  castles 
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and  accompanied  witches  on  their  nocturnal  gambols.  Xay, 
witches  themselves,  and  sorcerers,  often  took  the  form  in  which 
their  great  master  delighted.  A  French  peasant  of  Billancourt 
was  one  day  engaged  in  cooking  an  omelet.  A  black  cat,  sitting 
in  the  chimney,  looked  on  with  approval. 

"  It  is  done,"  cried  the  cat  (evidently  a  skilled  cook)  ;  "  turn 
it  over/' 

Now,  the  woman  was  a  good  Christian,  so  she  threw  the  ome- 
let straight  into  the  cat's  face.  Next  day  one  of  her  neighbors, 
long  suspected  of  being  a  sorcerer,  had  a  scar  on  his  cheek  as  of  a 
recent  bum. 

Sometimes  the  cat  proved  more  than  a  match  for  the  arch- 
enemy himself.  A  French  architect,  being  unable  to  finish  an 
audaciously  planned  bridge,  summoned  the  devil  to  his  assistance. 
Satan  agreed  to  help  him  on  condition  that  he  should  have  the 
first  soul  that  crossed  it.  The  work  done,  the  architect  scared  a 
cat  over.  Satan,  though  disappointed,  advanced  to  seize  his 
prey,  whereupon  the  cat  showed  fight  and  finally  drove  the  devil 
from  the  field. 

The  evil  repute  of  the  cat  still  clings  to  him.  A  Finisterre 
cat  which  has  served  nine  masters  in  succession  is  believed  to  have 
the  riglit  of  carrying  off  the  soul  of  the  ninth  to  hell.  In  Upper 
Brittany  there  are  sometimes  seen  enormous  cats  engaged  in 
Iioltling  a  meeting.  If  any  one  presumes  to  intrude  upon  their 
j)rpsencc,  they  surround  and  tease  him  for  a  time.  Then  a  long 
iiH'dle  is  driven  into  his  heart,  and  he  is  dismissed.  Hypochon- 
dria ensues,  and  he  slowly  wastes  away. 

A  black  tom-cat,  says  a  Bussian  proverb,  at  the  end  of  seven 
yiars  becomes  a  devil.  A  Breton  farmer,  who  neglected  to  take 
t]ie  usual  precaution  of  putting  his  tom-cat  to  death  before  it 
ronipleted  its  seventh  year,  was  found  dead  in  bed  one  morning, 
with  his  throat  terribly  torn.  Suspicion  fell  upon  innocent 
Kr^ons,  who  were  likely  to  be  hanged  on  circumstantial  evidence. 
Luckily,  a  boy  observed  that  the  cat  of  the  house  was  always 
watching  the  corpse  with  eyes  that  blazed  with  rage.  So  he 
fastonecl  to  the  dead  man's  arm  a  string,  the  end  of  which  ho 
(lrf)|)ped  through  the  window  into  the  yard.  Then  he  told  the 
fKilice  to  watch  the  body  secretly,  while  he  pulled  the  string. 
They  did  so.  When  the  boy  gave  the  string  a  pull,  the  corpse's 
arm  jerked.  The  cat  imagined  its  master  had  revived.  With 
one  bound  it  sprang  on  to  the  bed  and  furiously  tore  away  at  the 
corpse's  wounded  neck.  Whereupon  it  was  condemned  to  ho 
biirn<*<l  alive  and  the  suspects  were  set  free. 

There  is  a  popular  belief  that  a  cat's  viciousness  has  some 
relation  to  the  length  of  its  tail;  for  if  the  end  be  cut  off,  it 
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cannot  take  part  in  the  Witch's  Sabbetli.  WHicn  r  Walloon 
maiden  ehooeos  tn  (lisuii!*!*  a  siiilor  witli  coiituiiiply,  she  gives  hini 
a  cat  and  t«lla  him  to  count  its  hairs.  It  is  a  Freneh  twiief  that 
a  bachelor  who  trcmls  on  a  cat's  tail  will  fiml  no  woman  willing 
to  marry  him  witluii  the  ensuing  twelveirioutli. 

In  Germany,  England,  and  France  many  a  religious  ffi^  of 
the  Middle  Ages  culminated  in  pitching  n  cat  fmm  a  height 
or  into  a  bonfire.  So  recently  aa  1818  a  decree  was  issued  in 
Ypres,  Flanders,  forbidding  the  throwing  of  a  cat  otT  a  high  tower 
in  commemoration  of  a  Christian  festival. 

Fontcnclle  told  Moncrjf  that  he  had  been  brought  up  to 
believe  that  not  a  single  tat  could  he  found  in  town  im  St.  John's 
Eve,  hecause  that  was  the  date  when  they  attundcd  the  Witches' 
Sabbath.  Hence  people  threw  all  stray  cats  into  the  fire  to 
anticipate  their  departure. 

Some  people  have  a  great  antipathy  to  cats.  Of  these  waa 
JfapoleoE,  It  is  said  tliat  after  hia  victory  at  Wagram,  while 
temporarily  sojourning  in  the  palace  at  Schonbrunn  Ixdonging 
to  the  conquered  Emperor  nf  Avjstri,i,  the  L-onijuornr  ciilb'd  out 
loudly  for  assistance.  An  equerry  entered,  and  found  his  muster 
half  undressed,  agitated,  perspiring,  frantically  striking  out  at 
pome  object  unseen.  A  cat  had  hidden  Iiehind  the  bed  curttiin. 
and  \apoleon,  almost  as  scared  as  puss  herself,  was  makinj; 
desperate  lunges  at  her  through  the  hangings  (see  Aeluho- 
piiobia). 

In  IST?  a  Belgian  society  was  formed  for  the  improvement, 
mental  and  moral,  of  the  domestic  cat.  One  of  the  initial  efforts 
was  to  train  the  cat  to  rival  the  carrier-pigeon.  A  cat's  sense  of 
locality,  as  all  catophilcs  know,  is  extraordinary.  The  most 
astute  and  accomplished  of  human  scientists  would  have  hie  i'loa 
of  locality  totally  confused  by  being  tied  up  in  a  meal-bag.  car- 
ried twenty  miles  from  home,  and  let  out  in  a  strange  neighlmr- 
hood  in  the  night.  Experiment  proved  that  this  was  raerL- 
child's  play  to  the  cat,  not  the  superior  cat,  either,  but  the 
every-day  average  eat.  The  invariable  result  was  that  the  de- 
ported animal  reappeared  at  his  own  hearthstone  next  morninf:. 
and  calmly  ignored  the  whole  affair.  This  skill  in  travellin'i 
through  unknown  regions,  without  chart  or  compass,  suggested 
the  possibility  of  using  eats  as  special  messengers.  In  April, 
thirty-seven  cats  residing  in  the  city  of  Liege  were  taken  in  bags 
20  miles  into  the  country.  They  were  liberated  at  2  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  At  6.48  the  same  afternoon  one  of  them  reached 
home.  Within  twentv-four  hours  all  the  rest  of  his  companions 
bad  been  accounled  for.    A  proposal  was  then  made  to  establish 
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ft  regular  system  of  cat.  communication  between  Liege  and  the 
surrounding  villages,  but  the  project  came  to  nothing. 

In  England  cats  are  supposed  to  have  been  known  at  a  very 
early  period;  they  are  not  aboriginal,  but  probably  were  first 
introduced  by  merchants  from  Cyprus,  who  traded  with  the 
Britons  for  furs.  Nevertheless  they  were  either  difficult  to  natu- 
ralize or,  notwithstanding  their  prolific  nature,  extremely  scarce ; 
for  in  the  tenth  century,  among  the  laws  enacted  by  Hoel  Dda, 
nr  Howel  the  Good,  Prince  of  Wales,  for  preserving  and  fixing 
the  prices  of  various  animals,  the  cat  was  thus  introduced :  "  The 
price  of  a  kitten  before  it  could  see  was  one  penny,  twopence 
until  proof  could  be  given  of  its  having  caught  a  mouse,  after 
which  f ourpence  " — a  great  sum  in  those  days  when  the  value  of 
specie  was  so  high.  The  animal  was  required  to  be  perfect  in  its 
senses  of  seeing  and  hearing,  to  have  its  claws  whole,  to  be  a 
good  mouser,  and,  if  a  female,  a  careful  nurse.  If  it  failed  in 
any  of  these  qualifications,  the  seller  was  to  forfeit  a  fourth 
part  of  its  value  to  the  buyer.  Should  any  one  steal  or  kill  the 
eat  that  guarded  the  princess  granary,  the  offender  was  to  forfeit 
either  a  milch  ewe,  her  fleece  and  lamb,  or  as  much  wheat  as, 
when  poured  on  the  cat  suspended  by  its  tail  with  its  head  touch- 
ing the  floor,  would  form  a  heap  sufficient  to  cover  the  tip  of 
the  tail. 

There  are  many  false  ideas  regarding  the  cat  held  by  a  great 
many  persons,  among  others  that  a  cat  can  see  better  at  night 
than  in  the  daytime,  and  that  it  is  able  to  see  in  perfect  darkness. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cat,  like  all  other  animals,  cannot  see 
at  all  in  perfect  darkness,  though,  with  the  assistance  of  its 
whiskers  or  feelers,  and  its  surefootedness,  it  is  able  to  move 
aUmt  with  some  agility.  A  cat  can  see  better  in  the  dusk  than 
(an  a  human  being,  however,  because  the  cat's  eyes  are  sensitive 
to  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  spectrum,  and  the  pupil  is  capable 
•'f  «rreat  expansion,  thus  admitting  all  the  light  there  is  available; 
hut  see  in  absolute  darkness  it  cannot. 

Another  firmly-rooted  idea  is  that  cats,  if  given  the  oppor- 
tunity, will  suck  the  breath  out  of  sleeping  children.  This  is 
utterly  absurd.  A  cat,  liking  a  warm,  clean  place,  will  if  it  has 
a  chance  slip  into  a  child's  crib,  and,  if  the  crib  is  narrow,  may 
happen  to  take  up  a  position  on  top  of  the  baby.  As  a  good-sized 
cat  will  average  10  pounds  in  weight,  while  an  average  baby  at 
one  month  of  age  will  weigh  only  8  pounds,  and  at  four  months 
only  1214  pounds,  It  may  be  readily  comprehended,  if  we  imag- 
ine a  proportionate  weight  in  warm  flesh  and  soft  fur  on  top  of 
our  own  bodies,  that  it  may  be  a  seriovs  thing — the  baby  Hvay  Vj^ 
smothered  to  death,  as  has  sometimes  happened. 
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Cat  Cloister  in  Florence.  Tlie  suinsly  in  tlit-  cliurcli  of 
San  1-oreiizo  in  Flureiwe,  built  by  ilii'lie!  Angelo  in  1523-0  as  a 
mausoleum  for  the  Medici  fainily.  is  kiiowii  to  all  travellers. 
Very  little  known,  however,  ia  the  udjHi'L'nt  cloiBter  devottd 
almost  wholly  to  cats.  "  It  ia  a  large  wjoare  cloister,"  savfl 
Charles  Warren  StodtlBrt,  in  Are  Maria  for  January,  1890,  "  with 
light  arches  leaping  from  colutiiu  to  column  all  the  way  roiuiil, 
in  sunshine  and  shadow ;  and  with  the  cuetomary  campanile  tow- 
ering far  above  it,  and,  whttuever  tlie  bell  strikes  the  quarter- 
hours,  flooding  the  air  with  affrighted  doves — such  wliite  doves, 
sailing  dizzily  against  such  u  vast  blue  eW  I  Between  the  coIuinnK 
of  the  cloister  is  a  parapet,  and  lx>yond  it  a  moat,  four  or  live 
feet  in  depth,  and  dry  save  when  the  rain  rains  inio  it ;  and  tliis 
moat,  backed  by  all  the  columns  and  the  parapet,  surrounds  a 
kind  of  island  terrace,  that  rises  out  of  the  moat  as  high  as  the 
parapet,  and  is  covered  with  the  greenest  grass  and  a  little 
cluster  of  the  darkest  cvpreeae«.  So  here  you  have  an  odd  garden 
iu  the  centre  of  a  cloister,  surrotuded  by  a  moat,  quite  out  of 
reach  nf  evervhodv.  It  seems  to  be  a  kind  nf  enehanteil  spot — ■ 
and  so  it  is ;  for  that  island  is  the  kingdom  of  the  cats,  as  many 
as  choose  to  colonize  there;  and,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  cats, 
their  name  is  legion.  Cats!  Fat  ones  and  lean  ones;  the  lazy 
and  the  lively,  and  the  dreamy  and  conteniplalive.  Cuts  with 
tails  and  cats  without  them ;  cats  whose  lives  have  evidently  been 
a  burden  to  them — and  to  others,  and  who  have  sought  the 
seclusion  of  the  cloister  in  which  to  end  tlieir  days.  There  they 
are  fed  regularly,  tlirough  the  charity  of  some  one  who  long  ago 
left  a  legacy  for  their  sole  sake;  and  they  are  fed  irregularly  by 
any  one  who  chooses  to  feed  them  as  I  chose  to  do,  and  found 
to  my  humiliation  that  these  pam])ered  felines  look  with  indif- 
ferent eyes  upon  the  bait  of  the  worldling — the  sleekest  of  them 
even  seemed  to  pity  my  proffer  of  good-fellowship.  So  there 
they  lay,  the  tabbies  of  the  cloister,  simning  themselves  in  the 
rich  grass  of  spring;  shading  themselves  under  the  boughs  of 
the  cypress  of  their  native  land;  climbing  into  these  houghs  in 
some  cases,  and  sprawling  there  in  an  attitude  of  such  luxurious 
content  that  I  feared  lest  some  feathered  innocent  might  fly  to 
the  velvety  embraces  of  the  cunning  and  slaughterous  beasts, 
and  all  unwittingly  seek  sudden  death  in  the  most  peaceful  nook 
in  Florence.  .  .  .  After  all,  thought  I,  as  I  turned  away 
and  left  that  happy  family  purring  in  concert,  is  there  anybody 
or  anything  in  the  whole  wide  world  more  comfortable  than  a 
convent  cat  ? — a  cat  that  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  but  to  pose 
for  the  edification  of  the  idly  curious,  and  to  let  the  world  go  by, 
ss  it  Bits  washhig  its  pink-tipped  face  with  gracefully  curved 
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f>aws,  before  resuming  its  favorite  pastime,  a  sedate  friendly  game 
of  puss  in  the  cloister." 

Cat  Mummies.  In  March,  1890,  a  startling  sale  took  place 
in  Liverpool, — an  auction  held  by  Leventon  and  Co.,  consignees 
<»f  180,000  mummified  bodies  of  cats.  Thes^e  remains  were  what 
might  commercially  be  called  a  job  lot  left  over  from  the  ex- 
jjloitation  of  a  cat  cemetery  in  Beni  Hassan,  about  100  miles 
from  Cairo.  The  discovery  of  this  cemetery  was  made  by  a  fellah, 
who,  while  employed  in  husbandry,  fell  into  a  pit.  This  pit  had 
an  opening,  and  he  entered  the  opening.  A  subterranean 
chamber  developed  itself,  followed  by  other  subterranean  cham- 
bers. All  was  silent,  strangely  silent,  for  a  temple  of  even  cat 
ghosts.  In  these  chambers  were  laid  away,  shelf  on  shelf  and 
pile  on  pile,  small  yellow  bundles.  There  were  limitless  bundles 
ftretching  through  the  gloom  of  seemingly  endless  mortuary 
halls.  He  unwrapped  one  and  found  it  to  be  a  cat.  They  were 
all  cats,  embalmed,  swathed,  and  wrapped  up  like  mummies  to 
pnitect  them  from  the  cold  and  microbes  of  later  and  degenerate 
♦'ras.  Satisfying  himself  of  the  extent  of  the  cat  mine,  he  told 
\\h  master.  The  master  cime  into  conference  with  an  Alexan- 
•Irian  speculator.  The  sperulator  found  that  the  supply  already 
excwded  the  demand  in  t'le  cat  market,  but  tried  Liverpool  as  a 
venture,  feeling  sure,  no  doubt,  that  the  thrifty  British  merchant 
would  find  some  use  for  them  either  as  mechanical  toys,  historical 
reliris,  projectiles  at  election  meetings,  unique  mantel  ornaments, 
•ir  fuel.  The  British  merchant  met  the  expectation,  and  promptly 
otTcr'Ml  thoni  as  fertilizing  material  for  farms.  "  There  has  lx?en 
nn  fall  in  nitrate  shares  as  yet,  but  who  can  tell  the  outcome? 
If  the  great  desert  of  Sahara  is  in  whole  or  part  merely  the  yellow 
?\'roud  which  Time  has  kindly  placed  over  a  limitless  cat  cenietery, 
th«Te  is  no  reason  why  the  products  of  Egypt,  instead  of  the 
•  hemicals  of  Chili,  should  not  woo  the  cotyledon  from  its  parent 
U'^w  or  cause  the  ample  turnip-top  to  wave  magnificent  above 
'••^^ling  herds  on  English  soil.  The  discovery  of  this  wonderful 
•1'^nnsit,  which  runs  over  93  per  cent,  of  pure  cat  to  the  ton. 
Throws  a  bright  white  light  upon  the  home-life  of  that  glorious 
T»f*<»ple  who  spent  their  time  writing  letters  to  each  other  with 
TJckaxes  on  the  face  of  the  earth." — Illustrated  American,  July, 
1800. 

The  auction  was  a  queer  one.  The  auctioneer  used  a  dead 
••at  as  a  hammer,  and  knocked  its  gray  companions  down,  in  ton 
l*^»ts,  with  a  cat's  head.  The  consignment  represented  only  the 
siniount  left  after  the  Eg\'ptian  farmers  had  glutted  themselves 
JMul  their  lands  with  the  tahhies  which  i^ihorers  dug  out  V»\  \a\\^\- 
•'rcils  of  thousands.    After  being  brought  in  the  steamers  Phuros 
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and  Tkehfs  to  Liverpool,  however,  tlie  munmites  brought  only 
£3  13b.  M.  pt-r  ton.  or  hImjuI  onp-tt-nUi  of  it  pcniij  per  cat. 

Catalogue.  The  limt  digeetcd  UhI  uf  publicutlons  ui  the 
English  language  was  compiled,  towards  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth tt-ntury,  by  Andrew  Mutuisull,  a  bookseller  of  coiiteui- 
pomry  reiiuwn,  who  lived  dose  by  where  Uie  Bank  of  England 
now  slaiids.  It  is  a  scarce  and  valuable  work,  inasmuch  as  it 
records  tlu*  titles  of  mnny  books  now  loet  and  the  namea  of 
many  authors  now  forgotten.  The  work  is  dedicated  "  To  the 
Queene's  most  Sacred  Majcelie,"  to  "  The  Iteverend  Diuiues  ami 
lx)vers  of  Diuinu  Bookes  " ;  and  to  "  The  Worsiiipful,  the  Master, 
Wardens,  and  AssiBtants  of  the  Companie  of  Stationers,  and  to 
all  other  Printers  and  Buoksellere  in  gunerul."  The  following 
is  tile  title:  "  The  first  part  of  the  Catalo^^e  of  Eugiish  Printwl 
BtKikos ;  which  conccrneth  Buch  matters  of  Diuinitie  as  have  Lin 
either  written  in  onr  owiie  tongut^  or  translated  out  of  anic 
other  language:  and  haue  bin  published  to  the  glory  of  (lod. 
and  edification  of  Ihe  Church  of  Christ  in  England.  Gathered 
into  alphiibcl,  and  eurh  method  as  it  is,  by  .Andrew  Jliiunscll, 
liookseller.  I'nuniquodque  propter  qui<l.  London:  printed  by 
John  Windel,  for  Andrew  Maunsell,  dwelling  in  Ijothburie, 
loOil."  Folio,  pi>.  rj;t;  dedication  pp.  G;  with  the  device  of  a 
pelican  and  its  offspring  riEing  from  the  flames,  round  which 
is  this  legend :  I'ro  Lege.  Rege,  et  Grege:  Love  kepyth  the  Lawe, 
olwyeth  the  Kynge,  and  is  good  to  the  Common wel the." 

In  the  same  year  in  which  this  catalogue  was  printed, 
?iluuu^ll  publislicd  a  second  part,  "  wiiich  coneerneth  Die 
E<!ienco3  matliemalicalc,  as  arithmetick,  geometrie,  astrononiie, 
astrologie,  niusicke,  tlie  art  of  warre  and  navigation;  and  also 
of  physickc  and  surgerie." 

Cedar.  The  Piniis  cfdnix,  as  its  botanical  name  implies,  is 
of  the  genus  pine,  but  it  diiTers  materially  from  any  pine  indige- 
nous to  Europe  or  America.  It  is  a  native  of  Palestine, 
the  most  famous  cedars  l>eng  those  of  Mount  Lebanon.  When  the 
prophet  Ezckiel  would  dcscrilio  the  Assyrian  monarch  as  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  of  princes,  he  likens  him  to  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon :  "  Behold  the  Assyrian  was  a  cedar  in  Lebanon,  with 
fair  branches  and  of  high  stature,  and  his  top  was  among  tiic 
thick  boughs.  His  boughs  wore  multiplied,  and  his  branches  be- 
came long.  The  fir  trees  were  not  like  his  boughs,  nor  the  chest- 
nut trees  like  his  branches;  nor  any  three  in  the  garden  of  God 
like  unto  him  in  beauty."  The  beauty  and  durability  of  the  wood 
indeed  made  it  esfpeeially  appropriate  for  the  great  temple  at 
Jcrusnlem. 

Solomon  must  have  made  serious  havoc  among  the  cedars  of 
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Lebanon,  as  he  employed  80,000  hewers  to  get  out  timber  for  the 
temple  and  his  palace.  He  sent  10,000  at  a  time  to  prepare 
timber  and  boards.  An  Assyrian  king  set  such  value  upon  I^ba- 
non's  cedar  as  to  transport  huge  beams  of  it  to  Nineveh,  where 
it  was  used  in  the  erection  of  the  royal  palace.  Hiram  also 
supplied  the  timber  for  roofing  the  second  temple  and  the  gigan- 
tic statue  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus,  was  carved  from  the  same  wood. 
So  also,  it  is  said,  were  the  ships  of  Serostris,  the  Egyptian 
conqueror. 

The  Emperor  Hadrian  in  a.d.  125  came  to  the  rescue  of  the 
imperilled  trees.  High  on  the  rocky  slopes  he  carved  his  imperial 
anathema  against  all  who  should  cut  them.  Nevertheless  depre- 
dations went  on  for  centuries,  until  the  forest  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  had  dwindled  down  to  a  grove  of  400  trees. 

To  save  it  from  complete  destruction  and  preserve  it,  Rustem 
Pasha,  governor-general  of  Lebanon,  issued  a  special  ordinance 
containing  a  series  of  stringent  regulations  calculated  to  check, 
if  not  quite  put  a  stop  to,  the  vandalism  and  carelessness  of  most 
travellers. 

It  is  forbidden  to  put  up  tents  or  other  kinds  of  shelter  witliin 
the  district  of  the  trees,  or  to  light  fires  or  to  cook  any  provisions 
in  their  vicinity.  No  one  is  allowed  to  break  off  a  bough  or  even 
a  twig  from  the  trees.  It  is  forbidden  to  bring  any  beasts  of  bur- 
den within  the  district.  Should  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  or  other 
pasturage  cattle  be  found  within  the  prescribed  limits  they  are 
summarily  confiscated. 

But,  if  the  cedars  are  few  in  number,  these  few  are  of  royal 
blood.  They  are  not  the  largest  of  trees,  though  some  of  the 
trunks  measure  over  40  feet  round.  Their  beauty  lies  in  the 
wide-spreading  limbs,  which  often  cover  a  circle  200  feet  or  300 
feet  in  circumference.  Some  are  tall  and  symmetrical,  with 
l»eautiful  horizontal  branches;  others  are  gnarled  and  knotted, 
with  inviting  seats  in  the  great  forks,  and  charming  beds  on 
the  thick  foliage  of  the  swinging  boughs. 

The  wood  has  a  sweet  odor,  is  very  hard,  and  seldom  decays. 
^  The  vitality  of  the  cedar,*'  says  a  writer  in  Scrihners  Monthly, 
"  is  remarkable.  A  dead  tree  is  never  seen,  except  where  light- 
ning or  the  axe  has  been  at  work.  Often  a  great'  bough  of  one 
tree  has  grown  into  a  neighbor,  and  the  two  are  so  bound  to- 
<rether  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  is  the  parent  trunk. 
Perhaps  the  unusual  strength  and  vitality  of  the  cedars  are  due 
to  their  slow  growth.  When  a  little  sprout,  hardly  waist  his:h, 
i?  paid  to  be  ten  or  fifteen  or  twenty  years  old,  one  cannot  lvel\> 
a«kin^.  What  must  he  the  age  of  the  great  T)atTiaTc\AR  o^  \3c\^ 
grove?   7/  is  bard  to  tell  exactly.    By  the  aid  of  a  mkto^co^^ 
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I  )]ave  foiinti'iJ  innrt-  Umu  lOU  ring*  fiii  a  lioiigh  only  30  iniliea 
in  iliHiiifU>r.  Thone  who  have  (itiitlitnl  tlio  iiiuUor  more  di'cpiy 
think  tliut  some  uf  ihcais  twea  iiiusl  liu  more  tliaii  1000  ytars  old. 
Iiiiiwd,  there  is  nothing  wiltUy  improbable  in  the  thought  that 
perhaps  the  (juanlian,  fcr  inftnnce,  may  have  Wen  «  young  tree 
wlii-n  Hirani  began  cutting  for  the  temple  at  JerUfialeni.'' 

This  tree  haii  been  iiitroilucvd  into  England,  but  chiefly 
for  (jniaiTicut.  Several  were  planted  in  the  Hoyal  Gardens  in 
1G83.  and  in  Sd  rears  nctjuired  a  circitmferencu  of  12  feet  and 
a  hcijil.t  of  711  feet.  The  brauelies  wtend  over  a  ^pace  of  -10 
feet  diameter. 

The  while  cedar,  or  cypress,  and  tlie  red  cedar,  or  junifter, 
are  very  different  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon ;  indeed  they  do 
not  bi'hjng  to  the  family  of  piiies.  Vet  the  latter  shares  some 
of  its  characteristics,  Aa  bii  instance  of  the  extraordinary  vitality 
of  tlie  rod  eedar  in  thv  etdtc  uf  Wnehingtoa,  the  Seattle  Inlelh- 
gencer  told,  in  1910,  of  eonie  etnnglee  cut  in  a  Washington  mill 
and  fent  east  for  exhibition  purposes.    Those  shinplea  were  cut 

had  growing  over  it  another  cedar  tree  the  roots  of  which 
encircled  the  fallen  log.  The  growing  tree  had  750  rings,  which 
indicates,  according  to  the  accepted  theory,  that  it  was  750  years 
old.  Yet  its  growth  started  after  the  tree  from  whicli  the 
shingles  were  cut  had  fallen  to  the  ground.  Here  was  a  eedar 
log,  fallen  and  lifeleps,  which  had  lain  exposed  to  the  weather 
for  not  less  than  750  years,  and  yet  was  free  from  rot  to  the 
e.xleiit  that  merchantable  shingles  could  be  sawed  from  it. 

"Every  man  who  has  woiked  in  the  woods  or  in  clearing 
land  in  tlii.i  State,"  coiieludes  the  InteUigencer,  "has  seen  similar 
instances  of  the  ahilily  of  red  ee<lar  to  resiyt  the  ravages  of  time. 
In  nihivial  soil  along  the  river  banks,  in  digging  ditches,  cedar 
logs  have  been  found  covered  by  four  or  five  feet  of  alluvium, 
wiiieli  were  j-et  sound  save  for  a  few  inches  on  the  extreme 
outside,  although,  under  similar  conditions,  almost  any  other 
wood  would  have  dcciiycd  in  a  few  years.  Conjecture  halts  at 
any  attempt  !o  esliiiialc  the  length  of  time  which  might  have 
elapi^ed  since  those  lo;.'s  were  growing  trees." 

Cent.  The  first  Anieriean  cent  was  coined  and  circulated 
in  I7!>;!.  Previous  to  this  date  several  patterns  had  been  struck 
off.  These  were  experiments,  and  were  not  circulated.  The  so- 
called  "Washington  pennies,"  which  existed  previous  to  this 
date,  were  not  issued  by  the  government  and  were  models  or 
medals.  The  cent  of  ]7!>n  was  very  similar,  in  appearance  to 
the  cent  of  later  dates.  Instead  of  the  wreath,  however,  it  bore 
around  the  words  "one   cent"  a  chain  composed  of  thirteen 
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link}?,  but  this  type  was  changed  in  the  first  year  of  issue.  Cents 
were  issued  annually  until  the  year  1857,  except  that  during 
the  year  1815  none  were  coined.  The  small  nickel  cents  made 
their  appearance  in  1857,  and  the  coinage  of  the  copper  cents 
was  stopped.  Some  of  the  old  cents  are  quite  rare,  and  conse- 
fjuently  are  now  valuable.  The  rarest  cent  is  that  of  the  series 
of  1799.  It  is  said  that  their  scarcity  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
linn  in  Salem,  Mass.,  then  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  obtained 
a  large  quantity  of  these  cents  from  the  mint,  drilled  holes  in 
them,  and  shipped  them  to  Africa  to  exchange  them  for  slaves. 
The  African  chiefs  would  string  them  and  wear  them  round 
their  necks.  If  this  story  be  true  eager  coin  collectors  are  more 
likely  to  find  specimens  of  the  cent  in  Africa  than  in  America. 

One  of  the  most  puzzling  questions  is,  What  becomes  of  the 
pennies  ?  About  80,000,000  of  them  are  manufactured  and  put 
into  circulation  every  year,  and,  though  a  great  many  eventually 
come  back  to  the  treasury  for  redemption,  the  majority  are  never 
seen  again.  They  simply  disappear.  Inasmuch  as  they  are 
practically  indestructible,  it  must  be  presumed  that  they  are 
iojst.  They  are  subject  to  more  accidents  than  other  coins ;  chang- 
ing hands  oftener,  and  being  of  such  small  value,  they  are  care- 
lessly treated. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  during  periods  of  commercial 
depression  pennies  accumulate  in  the  sub-treasuries,  and  when 
trade  revives  they  flow  out  rapidly.  Thus  the  cent  is  a  barometer 
of  business.  AVhen  it  circulates  freely,  prosperity  reigns,  and 
Tire  versa.  Even  a  big  storm,  or  a  spell  of  very  cold  weather, 
which  keeps  the  penny-spending  population  at  home,  is  reflected 
in  the  demand  for  coppers. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  hoaxes  in  history  was  perpetrated, 
ahout  1906,  in  connection  with  pennies.  A  rumor  was  started 
to  the  effect  that  in  the  coining  of  cents  of  1902  a  large  quantity 
of  gold  had  been  accidentally  spilled  into  the  molten  copper, 
op  which  account  it  was  averred  that  the  government  was  anxious 
to  recall  the  issue  as  far  as  possible. 

While  this  strange  report  was  in  circulation,  an  advertisement 
appeared  in  a  newspaper,  stating  that  a  certain  clothing  store 
in  the  city  of  Washington  would  pay  "  18  cents  for  1902  pennies." 
As  a  result,  within  a  few  days  practically  all  of  the  1902  cents  in 
the  Piedmont  section  of  North  Carolina,  and  in  half  a  dozen 
towns  in  South  Carolina,  were  bought  up  by  speculators.  The 
current  price  was  three  cents  apiece;  two  days  later  it  rose  to 
five  cents,  and  on  the  following  day  one  purchaser  paid  $33  for 
330  of  the  precious  coins.  He  claimed  afterward  that  he  sold 
them  for  15  cents  each. 
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For  about  a  week  the  price  for  1902  pennies  raaged  fnwo 
8  to  12  ccnls.  Rut  Ok-  i'xpii!;ijrc  arrived  wlien  deliveries  of 
large  quantities  of  them  were  inaile  at  the  dry-gooda  store  in 
Waehington,  The  firm  (.iK-liircil  that  its  offer  vae  to  pay  18  cents 
for  one  thousand  nine  humlred  and  two  pennies — which  was,  of 
course,  prcpostcrfiiifj.  But  the  victims  o(  the  joka  had  no  redress, 
and  one  more  finandal  bubble  went  to  join  the  multitude  that 
have  been  punctured  in  the  past. 

Chairs  arc  of  muth  high  antiquity  that  their  ori(pn  is  lost 
in  the  twilight  of  fable.  'Flie  Jewish  rabbins  tell  us  of  one  that 
belonged  to  Abraham.  He  fasliioned  it  with  his  ovra  hands  from 
a  tooth  that  fell  out  of  the  mouth  of  Og,  a  huge  giant  among 
his  servants  who  experienced  a  sudden  trembling  before  the 
patriarchal  wrath.  Abraham  made  this  hie  favorite  seat  until 
hie  death.  Yet  there  arc  not  wanting  other  rabbins  who  declare 
that  it  was  not  a  chair  but  a  bed  which  was  carved  out  of  02*8 
tooth. 

The  chair  represented  on  the  earliest  monuments  of  Oriental 
antiquity  is  willioiit  a  buck,  the  legs  are  tastefully  carved,  and  the 
seat  adorned  with  the  heads  of  rams.  The  cushion  appears 
to  be  made  of  some  rich  stuff  embroidered  or  painted.  The  legs 
were  strengthened  by  a  cross  bar,  and  frequently  ended  in  the 
feet  of  a  lion  or  the  hoofs  of  a  bull,  either  of  gold,  silver,  or 
bronze.  On  the  monuments  of  Khorsabad,  in  the  rock  tablets 
of  Malthaiah,  we  find  representations  of  chairs  supported  by 
animals,  and  by  human  figures,  sometimes  prisoners,  like  the 
caryatidtc  of  the  Greeks.  In  this  they  resembled  the  arm-chairs 
of  Egypt,  but  appear  to  have  been  more  massive  than  they. 
Chairs  and  couches,  adorned  with  feet  of  silver  and  other  metals, 
were  looked  upon  as  great  objects  of  lu.xury  in  Persia  from 
whence  they  were  probably  introduced  into  Asia  Sllnor  and 
Greece.  In  the  Lyeian  sculptures  we  have  representations  of 
stays  or  arms  on  either  side  of  the  seat,  such  as  lions.  This 
fashion,  introducd  into  Asia  Minor  by  the  Persians,  was  orig- 
inally borrowed  from  the  Assyrians. 

Chairs  have,  of  course,  been  connected  with  literature.  What 
may  be  called  Shakespearian  chairs  present  quite  an  interestin.^ 
item  of  history.  Within  the  kitchen  of  the  house  in  which  he  was 
born,  at  St  rat  ford -on-A  von,  Mr.  Ireland,  who  visited  it  in  1792, 
tells  us  was  a  small  arched  recess  for  a  chair.  Here  often  sat 
John  Shakespeare,  and  here  his  son  William  passed  his  earliest 
da\'s,  "In  the  corner  of  the  chimney,"  says  Ireland,  "stood  an 
old  oak  chair,  which  had  for  a  number  of  years  received  nearly 
as  many  adorers  as  the  celebrated  shrine  of  the  Lady  of  Loretto." 
T/ij's  relic  was  purchased  in  July,  ITilO,  by  the  Princess  Czar- 
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orrska,  who  made  a  journey  purposely  to  obtain   intelligence 
relative  to  Shakespeare.     Being  told  he  had  often  sat  in  this 
chair,  she  placed  herself  in  it  and  expressed  an  ardent  wish  to 
become  its  purchaser;  but  being  informed  that  it  was  not  to  be 
sold  at  any  price,  she  gave  a  handsome  gratuity  to  old  Mrs.  Harte 
and  left  the  place  with  apparent  regret.     About  four  months- 
after,  the  anxiety  of  the  princess  could  no  longer  be  restrained 
and  her  secretary  was  despatched  express,  as  the  fit  agent,  to  pur 
chase  this  treasure  at  any  rate.    The  sum  of  twenty  guineas,  or 
^mewhat  more  than  $100,  was  the  price  fixed  on,  and  the  secre- 
tary and  chair,  wnth  a  proper  certificate  of  its  authenticity,  on 
stamped  paper,  set  off  in  a  chaise  for  I»ndon. 

With  all  due  anxiety  to  supply  relic-hunters  who  visit  Strat- 
ford, and  who  sometimes  feel  disappointed  with  the  little  which 
remains  there  connected  with  the  poet,  the  absence  of  the  genuine 
chair  was  not  long  felt.  A  very  old  chair  .is  still  in  the  place ; 
and  Washington  Irving  thus  speaks  of  the  chair  he  saw  in  1820: 
'*  The  most  favorite  object  of  curiosity,  however,  is  Shakespeare's 
chair.  It  stands  in  the  chimney-nook  of  a  small,  gloomy  cham- 
ber, just  behind  what  was  his  father'  shop.  Here  he  may  many 
a  time  have  sat  when  he  was  a  boy,  watching  the  slowly 
revolving  spit  with  all  the  longings  of  an  urchin,  or  of  an  evening 
listening  to  the  crones  and  gossips  of  Stratford,  dealing  forth 
churchyard  tales,  and  legendary  anecdotes  of  the  troublesome 
times  of  England." 

In  this  chair  it  is  the  custom  for  every  one  who  visits  the 
house  to  sit;  w^hether  this  is  done  with  the  hope  of  imbibing  any 
uf  the  inspiration  of  the  bard^  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say ;  I  merely 
mention  the  fact;  and  mine  host  privately  assured  me,  that 
though  built  of  solid  oak,  such  was  the  present  zeal  of  devotees, 
that  the  chair  had  to  be  new-bottomed,  at  least  once  in  three 
years.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  also,  in  the  history  of  this  extra- 
ordinary chair,  that  it  partakes  something  of  the  volatile  nature 
of  the  Santa  Caso  of  Lqretto,  or  the  flying  chair  of  the  Arabian 
enchanter ;  for,  though  sold  some  years  since  to  a  Northern  prin- 
c-ess,  it  has  found  its  way  back  again  to  the  old  chimney  corner. 

There  was  found,  however,  by  Ireland,  during  the  visit  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken,  in  1793,  in  a  house  in  Stratford, 
a  chair  which,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  was  really  often  occupied 
by  theimmortal  bard.  It  was  in  the  house  of  the  father  of  Anno 
liathaway,  who  afterward  became  Shakespeare's  wife.  Ireland 
purchased  this  chair,  which  he  engraved  in  his  "  Picturesque 
Views  on  the  Avon."  He  says  that  it  was  called  Shakespeare's 
courting  rhair. 

With  a  sjmJJar  desire  to  please  relic-hunters  and  \oveTO  lo 
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tliat  whicli  liaG  l>et;ii  iilrt-mlv  kIiowii,  lliiit  chair,  iiltliougli  Ion;: 
Bince  gone,  has  a  sutcessor  dignified  by  the  same  name,  in  an  old 
Fi(>tt1r  ill  thu  {mi^i]);t.>  Uirough  the  hoii^c.  nnd  which  hae  but  out 
bit  of  old  wood  in  it. 

In  Walmer  Castle,  the  homi-  of  the  Uuke  of  U'dlington.  i*' 
the  chair  o<^'iipietl  by  Pitt  nnd  niinlhcr  that  was  the  faTorite  o- 
the  Iron  Duke,  bIbo  the  ehair  in  which  he  died, 

A  valuublu  ann-chflir  is  in  tht-  poAsession  of  the  Earl  of 
Ttadnor.  It  originally  cost  flirty  thousand  dollars,  and  was 
presented  by  the  city  of  Augsbtirp  to  the  Emperor  Rudolph  II 
of  Clermany  about  (he  year  15Tti.  \\  is  of  steel,  and  took  ihe  artist 
about  tliirty  yeare  to  make.  The  chair  became  the  property  of 
Count  Tessin,  ambassador  front  the  eourt  of  Sweden  to  tli« 
Englieh  court.  GustavoB  BrandtT  afterwarda  boupht  it,  ao  an 
antique,  for  eightn'O  hundred  ^uincan,  and  sold  it  to  the  Earl 
of  Kadnor  for  six  hundred  guinvas. 

The  Sliah  of  Pfreia  owne  the  moet  Taluable  arm-chair  in  the 
world.  He  jins  an  arm-ehuir  of  solid  gold  inlaid  with  precious 
oloiiea.  About  Ibe  yrar  1!H)0  some  of  Ibo  s(oijo^  wore  dolwi  from 
one  of  the  legs  of  the  chair,  and  the  Shah,  full  of  indignation, 
ordcrt'd  the  arrcFt  of  a  number  of  servants  and  held  the  keeper 
of  the  palace  responsible  for  the  furniture,  with  the  intimation 
tliat  if  the  thief  was  not  discovered  the  keeper  would  be  beheaded. 
The  culprit  being  eventually  found,  he  was  forthwith  beheaded 
and  his  head  carried  on  a  pole  by  the  imperial  body-guard 
through  tlie  streets  of  Teheran. 

When  tlie  Pilgrim  fathers  left  England  they  brought  their 
chairs  with  them  in  tlie  ilayflower.  In  Pilgrim  Hall,  Plymoiitli, 
there  are  many  articles,  including  chairs,  that  belonged  to  the 
Pilgrims.  In  the  ro(uns  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
is  the  chair  owned  by  Governor  Winthrop,  In  the  school  at 
Wittenberg,  fornicrly  the  university,  is  still  shown  the  chair  as 
well  as  the  drinking-cup  and  the  table  of  Martin  Luther,  Bar- 
cena,  the  Jesuit,  tells  us  that  when  Satan  once  appeared  to  him, 
his  humility  led  him  to  invite  the  prince  of  darkness  to  sit  in  the 
chair,  as  being  more  worthy  of  it  than  the  Jesuit  himself.  In  the 
vestry  of  John  Bunyan  Church,  in  Bedford,  is  the  chair  in  which 
the  "glorious  dreamer"  sat.  In  the  council  chamber  in  New 
York  is  the  chair  which  was  used  by  the  immortal  Washington 
when  he  took  his  farewell  of  the  American  navy.  Another  "which 
was  wont  to  be  filled  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  ex-preaident 
of  the  Philosophical  Soc'iety.  This  chair  for  many  j-eara  was 
not  in  the  college  iuilding,  but  was  long  ago  restored  to  iU 
proper  place  in  th<'  iil  rnrv  bv  Eev.  John  Bray,  of  Humphrevs- 
viJle,  Ct.  '     ' 
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Still  another,  dated  1700,  belonged  to  the  first  president  of 
Yale  College,  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson. 

Chameleon.  There  are  popular  notions  that  the  chameleon 
lives  on  air  and  that  he  constantly  changes  his  colors,  some  say 
at  his  own  caprice  (with  the  object  of  terrorizing  or  astonishing 
the  spectators)  and  some  say  in  accordance  with  the  colors  of 
the  surrounding  objects.  These  notions — cherished  by  most  of 
B5  from  infancy,  repeated  in  many  a  juvenile  book  on  animals, 
and  constantly  utilized  by  the  poets — are  mere  vulgar  errors. 
The  food  of  the  chameleon  is  certainly  a  light  diet,  but  not  quite 
50  unsubstantial  as  the  air;  he  lives  on  small  insects,  principally 
flies,  which  he  catches  by  darting  out  his  tongue  at  them  as  they 
fly  past.  The  tongue,  which  is  capable  of  being  greatly  elongated 
and  darted  out  with  great  rapidity,  is  covered  at  its  point  with  a 
glutinous  saliva,  to  which  the  insects  adhere,  and  they  are  thus 
drawn  into  the  animal's  mouth.  It  is  true  the  chameleon  can 
exist  without  food  for  a  very  long  period,  and  this  fact,  together 
with  the  almost  invisible  size  of  his  actual  food  and  tlie  rapidity 
with  which  he  catches  it,  has  probably  given  rise  to  the  error 
alluded  to.  As  to  his  changing  color,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  he 
does  so,  but  neither  of  the  explanations  of  the  fact  given  above 
is  the  correct  one.  It  is  now  pretty  well  established,  thanks  to 
the  researches  of  Cuvier,  that  this  change  of  color  is  due  to  the 
action  of  the  lungs  (which  are  of  an  extraordinary  size)  upon  the 
blood,  when  the  animal  is  under  the  influence  of  fear  or  otlicr 
pas.<ion8.  And  in  this  he  very  much  resembles  man,  who  turns 
white,  Tvd,  bluish,  yellow,  or  other  colors,  under  the  influence  cf 
foar.  anger,  or  disease.  It  is  said,  also,  that  the  chameleon  i- 
deaf.  Another  error.  His  sense  of  hearing  is  not  acute,  but  still 
he  hears. 

Chameleon  Fishes.  The  colors  shown  on  many  well-known 
«jlored  plates  of  West  Indian  fishes  published  in  standard 
works  on  ichthyology  are,  we  find,  not  those  of  normal  conditions, 
but  rather  those  of  dying,  dead,  and  rapidly  fading  fishes.  Ex- 
Iieriments  in  the  New  York  Aquarium  have  shown  that  sucli 
't)lors  are  merely  the  vestiges  of  the  last  convulsive  color  excite- 
ments of  the  specimens  used.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the 
ra[»id  changes  for  which  the  dying  dolphin  is  celel)rate(l.  Even 
if  painted  from  newly  caught  wild  fishes,  held  in  a  portable 
aquarium,  as  some  of  them  were,  they  show  hiding  or  alarm  colore 
(»nly,  and  in  every  case  represent  merely  one  of  several  possible 
pliases  of  coloration. 

In  fact  it  has  been  possible  to  show,  hy  experiments  vf'iWvWx- 
ing  fishes  in  the  Aquarium^  Just  which  paintings  and  pYvotvy 
IS 
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grnplis  rep  rod  u  ted  in  stiiinhini  works  were  made  iruui  dead 
BpecimenB  and  which  were  not. 

It  is  well  known  Uwt  northern  sea  figlies  habitually  frenuent- 
inp  green  or  ypllow  siwweed  awjiiire  to  some  extent  tite  general 
color  tone  of  their  habitat,  and  that  trout  from  dark  water  are 
dark  colored,  while  thuB*  inhabiting  waters  where  there  ia  sandy 
or  gravelly  bottom  are  light  colored.  Such  conditiona  have  long 
been  appreciated  at  the  Aquarium,  where  fiehea  kept  in  tanks 
lined  with  whiti'  liles  habitually  wear  their  lighter  colors,  only 
an  occasional  blind  fish  remaining  unchanged.  The  pale,  color- 
less fiehes  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  gradually  heeoiiie  darker  when 
exposed  to  light  in  the  Aquarium,  lliese  fishes,  although  with 
eves  that  are  virtually  useless,  are  still  able  to  distinguish  light 
from  darkness,— (Vn/ury-Vapfljinc. 

Champagne,  The  invention  of  champagne  is  attributed  1». 
one  Dom  Perignon,  ft  Benedictine  monk  who  was  appointed 
eetlarcr  to  his  monastery  in  the  year  1668,  In  the  pursuit  o( 
his  new  duties  he  fell  upon  the  idea  of  "  marrving  "  the  different 
wines  prnduml  in  Ihc  vineviird?  ari.nni.i  hiin.  He  liiiil  notirrd 
that  one  sort  imparted  fragrance  and  another  generosity,  like- 
wise that  the  blackest  grapes  produced  a'white  wine  that  kept 
good,  instead  of  turning  yellow  and  disintegrating  as  did  the 
white  wine  made  from  white  grapes.  This  white  or  gray  wine 
produced  from  the  province  of  Champagne  became  famous,  and 
most  famous  of  all  that  produced  from  Perignon's  own  district, 
Haut  Villiers.  He  also  discovered  that  a  piece  of  cork  was  in 
every  way  superior  as  a  stopper  to  the  old-fashioned  flax  dipped 
in  oil.  By  experiment  after  experiment  he  finally  evolved  an 
effervescent  wine  such  as  we  now  call  champagne,  which  was 
at  once  hailed  as  pleasanter  to  the  taste  and  more  exhilarating 
to  the  spirits  than  the  still  wine.  It  was  at  a  souper  d'anct  that 
the  Marquis  de  Sillery  introduced  the  new  wine  to  court  circles. 
In  the  midst  of  the  festivities,  we  are  told,  a  dozen  blooming 
damsels,  dressed  as  Bncchanais,  suddenly  appeared  bearing  flower- 
wreathed  bottles  in  their  hands,  and  great  was  the  exultation 
when  the  corks  popped  and  the  liquor  fizzed  and  sizzled  in  tall 
glasses  made  expressly  for  holding  the  new  wine,  to  be  followed 
by  still  greater  exultation  when  the  wine  itself  was  tasted  and 
pronounced  exquisite.  Thereafter  sparkling  wine  was  an  indis- 
pensable adjunct  to  all  the  petit  soupers  of  the  period. 

Charter  Oak,  a  tree  which  once  stood  in  Hartford,  is  mem- 
orable in  the  history  of  Connecticut  as  the  hiding-place  of  the 
colonial  charter  in  1687.  The  motive  for  the  hiding  was  to  keep 
the  charter  out  of  the  hands  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  the  newly 
appointed  governor  of  all  New  England.     According  to  eome- 
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what  doubtful  tradition,  Captain  Joseph  Wadsworth  was  the 
hero  of  the  incident.  There  is  reason  indeed  to  believe  that  the 
original  charter  was  secreted,  possibly  in  the  oak-tree  of  tradi- 
tion, some  time  before  Andros's  arrival  at  Hartford,  and  that 
a  duplicate  figured  in  the  historic  scene  in  the  council  chamber. 
The  oak-tree  was  several  centuries  old  and  had  reached  a  diameter 
of  seven  feet  when  it  was  blown  down  by  a  storm  in  1856.  A 
monument,  unveiled  in  1909  by  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars 
of  Connecticut,  marks  the  spot  where  it  stood,  at  an  angle  of 
lawn  between  two  roads  now  known  respectively  as  Charter  Oak 
Avenue  and  Charter  Oak  Place.  It  is  a  simple  granite  obelisk 
encircled  by  oak-leaves  and  resting  upon  a  globe  which  in  turn 
rests  upon  four  dolphins. 
The  inscription  reads: 

Near  this  spot  stood  the 

Charter   Oak, 

Memorable    in    the    history 

of    the 

Colony   of   Connecticut 

As  the  hiding-place  of  the  Charter 

October    31,    1687. 

The  tree  fell 

Aug.  21,  1850. 

Long  before  Mark  Twain  had  become  a  citizen  of  Hartford 
and  a  sharer  of  it5  glories  he  made  humorous  capital  out  of  the 
local  patriotism  and  its  chief  object  of  self-gratulation.  This 
passage  occurred  in  one  of  his  early  speeches : 

I  went  all  over  Hartford  with  a  citizen  whose  ancestors  came  over 
with  the  Pilgrims  in  the  Quaker  Citif — in  the  Mayflower  1  should  say — 
and  he  showed  me  all  the  historic  relics  of  Hartford.  He  showed  me 
a  beautiful  carved  chair  in  the  Senate  chamber,  where  the  bewigged 
and  awfully  homely  old-time  governors  of  the  Commonwealth  frown 
from  their  canvas  overhead.  *'  Made  from  Charter  Oak,"  he  said.  I 
gazed  upon  it  with  inexpressible  solicitude.  He  sliowed  me  another 
carved  chair  in  the  House.  "  Charter  Oak,"  he  said.  I  gazed  again 
with  interest.  Then  he  looked  at  the  rusty,  stained,  and  famous  old 
Charter,  and  presently  I  turned  to  move  away.  But  he  solemnly  drew 
nie  back  and  pointed  to  the  frame.  "  Charter  Oak,"  said  he.  I  wor- 
shipped. We  went  down  to  Wadsworth's  Athen«um,  and  I  wanted  to 
look  at  the  pictures;  but  he  conveyed  me  silently  to  a  comer,  and 
f»ointed  to  a  log  rudely  shaped  somewhat  like  a  chair,  and  whispered 
"  Charter  Oak."  I  exhibited  the  accustomed  reverence.  He  showed 
me  a  walking-stick,  needle-case,  a  dog-collar,  a  three-legged  stool,  a 
boot-jack,  a  dinner-table,  a  ten-pin  alley,  a  toothpicker — • — 

I  interrupted  him  and  said,  "  Never  mind — we'll  bunch  the  whole 
lumber-yard,  and  call  it " 

"  Charter  Oak,"  he  said. 

"  Well,"  I  aaid,  "  now  let  us  go  and  see  some  Charter  Oak  for  a 
change." 
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I  tiicant  that  for  a  joke;  hut  how  wu  lie  to  know  that,  licing  a 
MmngprT  lie  tooh  mc  around  and  ehuwoil  me  Cliarter  Oak  enough  to 
build  a  plank-rua<l  from  here  to  UrvHt  Salt  l^ke  City.  It  19  a  Bhame 
lo  eonfeBB  it,  but  1  l>c^n  to  get  b  littler  wear}'  of  Charter  Oak  finally; 
and  v-hvn  he  invited  me  to  go  home  with  liim  to  tea.  it  filled  me  with 
H  blcfmeil  flense  of  relief.  He  intradut«d  mc  to  h\a  wife,  and  tbey  left 
me  alone  fur  a  moment  to  amuse  myself  with  their  little  boy.  1  said,  in 
a  grave,  paternal  way, 

"My  Bon.  what  is  your  nnme?" 

And  he  -.aid,  '■  Charter  Oiik  .lohnflon." 

ThiH  wan  siillicient  tor  ■  aennitive  nature  like  mtnc.  1  departed 
uul  nf  that  inanition  without  soother  word. 


Chauffeur.  Karly  light- bouses,  both  in  Earope  and 
America,  were  illumined  by  u  primitive  foiiBtniction  coti8tgtiDg 
of  a  griite,  or  I'liaireiir,  placed  on  tlieir  summit,  in  which  billets 
of  wood  or  coal  wort-  liumed,  Tbew  coal  lights  siirvired  in 
England  as  late  as  1832,  and  on  the  Baltic  Ses  as  recently  aa 
184C. 

The  naiuo  "chauffer,"  by  which  our  forefathers  in  EnglaDd 
defignated  these  prates,  will  dotibtless  recall  the  new  much- 
«piik('ri-<>f  "(.■hiHilTciir"  of  thy  iimdorn  automobile;  hut  whcmis 
tiu'  latter  name  is  one  which  in  French  means  "one  who  heats: 
a  floker ;  a  fireman ;  henro  an  engine  driver,"  the  old  "  chauffer  " 
i^  believed  to  have  been  an  English  corruption  of  the  "  chatjfour," 
an  apparatus  wherein  to  born  lime  ("chau-four,"  lime  oven). 

Check,  Cheque.  According  to  the  Strand  Magazine  for 
August,  190fi,  the  smallest  check  over  drawn  by  any  government 
was  tliat  with  which  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  five  yeara 
annually  rewarded  Maurice  Proctor,  of  Mineral  Point,  Iowa 
Co.,  Wisconsin,  for  his  services  in  carrying  the  mails  from  that 
town  to  Dodgeville.  It  took  the  form  of  a  postal  warrant  for  one 
cent,  duly  drawn  upon  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Proctor  and  signed  by  W.  Allen. 

The  distance  from  Mineral  Point  to  Dodgeville  is  eight  miles. 
Proctor  ran  a  stage  line  for  passengers  and  goods  between  these 
two  towns.  But  he  wanted  to  see  the  magic  legend  "  U.  S.  Mail  " 
painted  gayly  on  his  coacb,  so  in  good  faith  and  in  due  form 
lie  offered  to  undertake  the  task  of  transporting  Uncle  Sam's 
eiiistles.  Some  twenty  competitors  were  eager  to  secure  the  same 
contract,  but  none  could  quite  underbid  Mr.  Proctor's  one-cent 
proposal.  The  post-office  officials,  having  found  Mr.  Proctor 
financially  responsible  for  the  amount  involved  in  the  transaction, 
awarded  him  the  contract.  "  Twice  a  day,  fair  weather  or  foul, 
good  crops  or  bad  crops,  employes  of  Mr.  Proctor  carry  the  mails 
on  this  arrangement.  It  is  to  be  wondered  if,  the  world  round, 
any  government  job  is  so  well  done  for  so  little.  This  odd  eon- 
tract  was  recently  renewed  for  a  period  of  four  yesra,  the  four 
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cents  being  payable  in  four  annual  instalments.  When  Mr. 
PTOctor  received  his  first  cheque  from  the  Treasury  Department 
he  was  immediately  offered  thirty-six  dollars  for  the  curiosity, 
and  he  sold  it  at  this  price.^' 

A  cheek  for  fifty  cents  issued  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
as  a  refund  on  empty  barrels  is  said  to  be  preserved  as  a  curiosity 
in  the  archives  of  that  company.  It  is  endorsed  by  forty  business 
men  of  ^fiddletown.  New  York,  so  that  it  obviously  assisted  in 
settling  $20  worth  of  indebtedness. 

One  of  the  queerest  of  recorded  checks  was  drawn  by  Joseph 
C.  Palmer,  a  California  pioneer.  In  the  'fifties  he  was  a  member 
of  the  banking  firm  of  Palmer,  Cook  and  Co.  "  To  show  his 
readincFs  to  adopt  original  methods  in  an  emergency/'  said  the 
San  Francisco  Bulletin  in  an  obituary  article,  "  it  is  related  that 
once  a  depositor  called  to  draw  a  large  sum  of  money  ($28,000) 
from  the  bank.  Mr.  Palmer's  consent  was  necessary,  but  he  had 
been  called  away  to  attend  to  some  duty  in  a  lumber-yard  a  mile 
or  more  from  the  bank. 

"  Thither  the  depositor  hastened  and  made  known  his  wants 
and  the  necessity  of  having  them  attended  to  at  once.  Mr. 
Palmer  could  find  neither  pen,  pencil,  ink,  nor  paper.  But  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation  he  picked  up  a  shingle,  borrowed 
a  piece  of  red  chalk,  and  with  it  wrote  a  check  on  the  shingle  in 
large  and  distinct  letters  for  $28,000. 

"  This  was  good  when  presented  for  all  the  money  the 
depositor  had  in  bank." 

Cheese.  Cheese  and  the  curdling  of  milk  are  mentioned  in 
the  book  of  Job.  David  was  sent  by  his  father,  Jesse,  to  carry 
ten  cheeses  to  the  camp  and  to  look  how  his  brethren  fared. 
"Cheese  of  kine"  formed  part  of  the  supplies  of  David's  army 
at  Mahanaim  during  the  rebellion  of  Absalom.  Homer  states 
that  cheese  formed  part  of  the  ample  stores  found  by  Ulysses  in 
the  cave  of  the  Cyclop  Polyphemus.  Euripides,  Theocritus,  and 
other  early  poets  mention  cheese.  Ludolphus  says  that  excellent 
cheese  and  butter  were  made  by  the  ancient  Ethiopians;  and 
Strabo  states  that  some  of  the  ancient  Britons  were  so  ignorant, 
that,  though  they  had  abundance  of  milk,  they  did  not  under- 
.nand  the  art  of  making  cheese.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any 
of  these  ancient  nations  had  discovered  the  use  of  rennet  in  mak- 
ing cheese,  but  they  seem  merely  to  have  allowed  the  milk  to 
Bour,  and  to  have  formed  their  cheese  from  the  caseous  part 
of  the  milk,  after  expelling  the  serum  or  whey.  As  David,  when 
too  young  to  carry  arms,  was  able  to  run  to  the  camp  with  ten 
cheese,  ten  loaves,  and  an  ephah  of  parched  corn,  the  cheeses 
must  have  been  very  small. 
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Of  tlie  Euglifli  fhwwjs  iu  liit>  d«y  Thuiuas  Fuller,  iu  "Tiiu 
Worthid*  of  Eiiglatnl,"  gives  a  quaint  accuiiiit:  "  Poor  men  cat 
cheese  (or  hunger,  rich  for  digestion.  It  scenia  tlial  the  ancieiil 
British  Jmd  no  Kkill  iu  tlie  making  thereoC  till  taught  by  Ihv 
Itomans,  hdiI  now  the  Komans  may  eveu  Iwim  of  us  more  exait- 
ne«s  therein.  Tlie  county  of  Chester  doth  afford  the  best  for 
quantity  anil  quality;  &iid  yet  tlieir  w)ws  ore  not  (as  in  otlier 
shires)  housed  in  the  winter;  ao  that  it  may  seem  utrange,  that 
the  hardiest  kine  should  yield  the  tenderest  cheese.  Some  essayed 
in  vain  to  niuke  the  like  in  other  uiacee,  though  hence  they  fetched 
both  their  kino  and  dairy  maids.  It  eecnia  they  ahonld  have 
fetched  their  ground  too  (whcrt'iu  surely  some  oceiilt  excellency 
in  this  kind),  or  elt^e  so  good  cheeac  will  not  he  made.  I  hear  not 
the  like  commendalion  of  th«  butler  in  this  county;  and  per- 
chance these  two  couimodttieB  are  like  stara  of  a  ditlerent  horizon, 
tit  that  the  elevation  of  the  on«  to  cmineiicy  is  the  dcpresBiou  of 
tile  other." 

English  and  Germans  are  greater  consumerB  of  cheese  tlinn 
Aitiericiin.i.  Both  are  surpassed  by  the  Norwegians.  Rut  the 
greulol  «t  till  cliccsi*  luuiitricf^,  alike  as  consumer  imd  producer, 
IB  Switzerland,  with  the  culminating  point  in  Zcrmatt.  It  is 
even  aj^serted  that  the  social  rank  of  a  family  in  that  part  of  the 
Swiss  confederation  is  determined  by  the  age  and  the  quality  of 
the  cheese  in  its  lardur.  There  are  patricians  who  own  cliecses 
a  century  old.  These  an?  served  only  on  solemn  occasions, — 
eliristenings,  weddings,  or  funerals. 

Each  pantry  contains  at  least  as  many  cheeses  as  there  are 
living  children  in  tlic  family.  For  every  birth  a  cheese  is  made 
and  named  after  the  licv.-comer,  then  put  away  until  his  or  her 
wedding.  On  that  occasi.m  all  guests  eat  a  slice  from  the  bride's 
and  the  bridegrooin's  fticese,  as  harbingers  of  good  luck  for  both. 
The  remninder  is  carefully  put  away  to  be  served  at  the  death 
of  tlio  cponyniic  owner. 

In  1!H0  it  was  re|H)rted  that  an  ancient  cheese  dating  from 
1785  had  been  discovered  in  a  concealed  shelter  iit  IjCS  Ornionts. 
It  was  as  hard  as  a  rock  and  had  to  be  cut  with  a  saw.  It  is 
n'portcd  to  have  tasted  good. 

The  Tuited  Stales  is  the  country  of  mammoth  cliecses.  It 
has  been  a  .'ort  of  staccato  custom  to  present  monsters  of  tiiis 
sort  to  the  president.  The  precedent  was  set  in  the  time  of  Jeifcr- 
Bon  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Immediately 
that  his  election  was  assured,  tlie  inhabitants  of  Cheshire,  Mass., 
assembled  iri  a  triumphant  mass  meeting  and  resolved  to  build  a 
cheese  that  should  eclipse  all  records.  It  was  further  resolved 
that  Elder  John  Leland,  the  champion  Jeffersonian  of  New  Eng- 
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land,  should  accompany  the  gift  to  AVashington  and  present  it  to 
the  chief  magistrate  as  a  New  Year's  gift. 

July  20,  1801,  was  fixed  upon  for  the  construction  of  this 
trophy.  Darius  Brown  at  once  constructed  a  monstrous  cheese 
hoop  4  feet  in  diameter  and  18  inches  high,  which  the  village 
blacksmiths  strengthened  with  huge  iron  bands.  Elder  Leland 
announced  from  his  pulpit  that  the  curds  were  to  be  brought  in  to 
Elisha  Brown's  cider-mill,  opposite  the  Whitford  Rocks.  Levy 
was  laid  upon  every  milk  cow  and  mild-yielding  heifer  within 
the  precincts  of  the  town,  except  those  owned  by  Federalists. 
Great  caution  was  exercised  to  preserve  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
product  from  any  leaven  of  Federal  heresy. 

When  July  20  arrived,  ever  sort  of  wheeled  vehicle  and  every. 
l»oast  of  burden — horse,  ox,  ass,  or  mule — was  pressed  into  service, 
and  all  good  JefFersonians  hastened  to  the  appointed  rendezvous 
from  highway,  cross-road,  and  bridle-path.  As  each  contributor 
drew  up  to  the  cider-mill,  a  committee  received  him  with  con- 
gratulatory greetings.  The  cream  was  passed  to  a  committee 
composed  of  the  most  accomplished  dairy- women  of  the  town, 
who  placed  the  curd  within  the  great  hoop. 

"  The  last  deposit  having  been  made,  the  giant  screw  slowly 
♦lescended  from  the  ponderous  beam,  and,  taking  the  monster 
{•reparation  in  its  resistless  clasp,  soon  copious  streams  of  foam- 
in;:  whey  descended  to  the  ground.  Then  Elder  Leland  majes- 
tically arose  and  in  solemn  and  eloquent  words  dedicated  this 
monster  cheese  to  their  honored  friend,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Prcsi- 
(h^nt  of  the  United  States  of  America.  A  suitable  hymn,  lined 
off  by  the  elder  to  the  tune  of  Mear,  was  sung  with  great  effect. 
The  assemblage  was  then  dismissed  with  a  benediction  and 
proudly  returned  to  their  homes,  thoroughly  alive  to  the  fact  that 
it  had  been  participant  in  the  exercises  of  the  greatest  day 
Cheshire  had  ever  known  as  a  locality,  and  which  has  never 
l>eon  matched  in  its  history  since.'' 

So  writes  the  editor  of  the  Berkshire  Evening  Eagle,  in  a  com- 
inornorative  article  that  appeared  in  January,  1912.  The  same 
authority  adds  that  on  the  eleventh  day  the  great  cheese  was 
n'inoved  from  the  cider-press.  It  proved  to  be  in  perfect  shape 
and  condition,  and  was  removed  to  the  dairy-house  of  Darius 
Brown  to  be  cured  and  dried. 

The  great  cheese  made  its  journey  to  Washington  from  Ches- 
liire,  Mass.,  in  a  wagon  drawn  by  six  horses,  and  bearing  the 
label,  *^  The  greatest  cheese  in  America  for  the  greatest  man  in 
•Xnierica.** 

Jefferson,  however,  w^as  exceedingly  shy  of  accepting  any 
gifts,  and  insisted  on  paying  for  the  cheese,  which  cost  him  »$2()0. 
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And  8ix  months  later  there  was  still  some  of  that  cheese  left, 
notwithstanding  the  President's  Iflvish  hospitality. 

All  the  original  documents  referring  to  the  presentation  and"  ' 
acceptance  of  the  cheese  are  preserved  hy  the  descendants  o( 
Darius  Brown  in  Cheshire.  In  responding  to  Elder  Leland'a 
presentation  speech,  Jetlerson  eitended  his  war;neEt  thanks  to 
the  people  of  Cheshire,  stiving  that  he  looked  upon  this  Nnr 
Year's  gift  as  a  token  of  the  fidelity  of  the  very  heart  o(  tim 
people  of  the  land  to  the  great  cause  of  equal  rights  to  all  men. 

"I  shall  cause,"  continued  he,  "  this  auspicious  event  to  be 
placed  upon  the  archives  of  the  nation,  while  I  shall  ever  esteem 
this  occasion  as  one  of  the  http|iieitt  in  tny  Iiistory.  And  now,  mj 
levereiid  and  nio!:t  resjjected  friend,  I  will,  with  the  consent  and 
in  the  presence  of  my  Cnhidet  ofliwrs,  proccinl  to  have  this 
monster  cut,  and  you  will  take  back  to  your  Berkshire  hnuie  a 
portion  of  it  tliut  your  people  may  trat  its  richniss,  flavor,  and 
pquality,  and  you  will  convey  to  them  my  heartiest  thanks.  Tell 
them  never  to  falter  in  the  principles  which  tliey  have  so  nobly 
defended,  having  hrnvelv  and  successfully  come  to  the  rescue  of 
our  beloved  country  in  tiie  time  of  its  deepest  and  greatest  iicril. 
I  wish  them  health  and  prosperity,  and  that  rivers  of  milk  may 
never  cease  to  abundantly  flow  in  to  not  only  themselves  but  their 
posterity." 

The  steward  of  the  White  House  then,  on  a  signal  from  the 
President,  advanced  with  a  huge  and  glittering  knife  and  carved 
the  monster  cheese  in  the  presence  of  the  President  and  Cabinet, 
foreign  diplomats,  and  many  distinguished  men  and  women  of 
ancient  note.  Its  color  was  a  beautiful  annotto,  somewhat  varie- 
gated in  shade  owing  to  the  mixture  of  so  many  curds,  and  it 
was  the  object  of  the  greatest  curiosity.  Great  slices  were  served 
up  with  bread  to  the  President,  Cabinet,  diplomatic  represen- 
tatives in  the  order  of  their  rank  and  station,  and  to  others,  until 
all  had  been  feasted.  Elder  I^^land  was  then  introduced,  person 
by  person,  by  the  President  to  the  entire  gathering.  The  presen- 
tation of  this  cheese  and  the  attendant  ceremonies  became  of 
great  notoriety  in  the  year  1802,  and  accounts  of  the  event  were 
published  in  the  press  all  over  the  United  States  and  in  many 
foreign  countries. 

A  cheese  of  even  larger  proportions  was  sent  to  President 
Jackson  by  a  dairy  farmer  who  wanted  to  bring  the  excellence  of 
the  dairy  products  of  his  neighborhood  prominently  into  notice. 

This  particular  choose  was  over  4  feet  in  diameter,  S  feet 
thick,  and  weighed  1400  pounds.  In  order  to  get  rid, of  it,  it 
was  annouiu'cd  that  ata  certain  reception  the  President's  man- 
won  u'oiih)  be  tlirnwn  open  to  the  people  and  that  they  would  be 
eatertawed  with  cheese.   And  that  cheew  N&m^^  \a  \.'«'a  Wisi. 
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An  oyc-witnes^  v.Tote  that  it  was  *' surrounded  with  a  dense 
crowd  as  it  i?tood  in  the  vestibule,  who,  without  crackers,  pur- 
veyed away  1400  pounds.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  every  room 
and  throughout  the  city  was  filled  with  the  odor.  We  have  met 
it  at  every  turn — the  halls  of  the  Capitol  have  been  perfumed 
witli  it  from  the  numbers  who  partook  of  it  having  carried  away 
^'reat  masses  in  their  coat  pockets."  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
liowever,  that  the  astute  dairy  farmer  was  imbued  with  a  rare 
;:enius  for  advertii?ing. 

It  was  customary  for  some  of  the  friends  of  Martin  Van 
Buren,  who  succeeded  Jackson  in  the  Presidency,  to  send  him  a 
monster  cheese  every  year.  This,  on  one  occasion,  he  caused  to  be 
distributed  to  his  callers  at  a  public  reception.  But  it  proved 
a  costly  gift,  for  the  crumbs  were  trodden  into  the  carpet  and 
mined  the  upholstery  of  the  splendid  furniture  of  the  room 
km»wn  as  the  East  room. 

Tlie  Illustrated  London  News  January  6,  1829,  records  the 
arrival  in  England  of  what  up  to  that  time  was  the  largest  cheese 
f  ver  made  in  the  world.    Here  is  the  item : 

LmVROe  Cheese. — There  has  just  been  received,  by  the  packet 
ship  Margaret  Evans,  from  the  United  States,  an  immense  cheese, 
made  from  the  milk  of  seven  hundred  cows;  its  weight  is  1474 
T>r>unds;  its  circumference  is  13  feet,  thickness  18  inches:  every 
inch  thick  will  wcigli  three-quarters  of  a  hundredweight.  It  was 
♦'vhibited  at  the  great  fair  at  New  York,  and  gained  the  highest 
premium :  made  by  Messrs.  Austin  and  Stone,  AuPtinl)urgh, 
Ashtabula  County,  Ohio:  purchased  by  Mr.  John  Craft,  20, 
Philpot-lane,  City. 

The  biggest  of  all  big  cheeses,  however,  was  that  exhibited  in 
l-'ll  at  the  National  Dairy  Show  in  Chicago.  This  was  5  feet 
high  and  8  feet  in  diameter.  It  weighed  12,361  pounds,  or  three 
tiiiu-s  more  than  the  greatest  of  its  predecessors.  Nicholas  Simon 
made  it  at  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  with  the  help  of  the  assistant 
'lairy  and  food  inspectors  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  and 
more  than  40  expert  cheesemakers  and  their  aides. 

The  greatest  care  had  to  be  exercised  to  insure  the  curd 
Wing  uniform,  as  it  was  furnished  by  32  diflferent  cheese  fac- 
tories, the  milk  coming  from  8000  thoroughbred  Holstein  and 
^iuernsey  cows  pasturing  on  1200  farms. 

No  building  in  Appleton  was  large  enough  for  the  manu- 
facture and  care  of  the  cheese.  Consequently  it  was  made  in 
the  open  air.  To  the  12,000  pounds  of  curd  were  added  330 
jXiunds  of  cheese  salt  and  31  pounds  of  rennet.  It  took  five 
^<'urs  to  manufacture  the  cheese  after  the  curd  was  deWvcieA. 
A''  it  was  \mpofisible  to  find  an  adequate  cold  storage  plant  u\  \.\\e 
JTyW/e  West  Jt  was  necessary  to  build  a  special  ref  rigeratot  VI 
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by  1^  feet  arouiiJ  and  about  it.  A  specially  equijipeil  fliit  lar 
WHS  provided  to  ship  it  to  Chit-ugo.  Allogether,  it  wus  estimated, 
the  services  of  3000  men  had  been  tailed  in  requisition  fur  the 
production  and  shipment  ot  the  cheew. 

An  oddity  in  the  way  ol  chtiese-industry  is  the  cheese  offered 
for  sale  by  a  Germaa  religions  rommunity  which  devotes  it^f 
to  the  rescue  of  fallen  womtru.  Under  the  head-line  "  PJouB 
CheGBc,"  the  Fniiiktiirter  Preim  in  January,  1912,  quotes  from 
a  tetter  sent  out  by  the  head  of  the  order.  Their  product  is 
deBcribed  as  '"  pure  cheese  made  by  the  pure  hands  of  repentant 

women  at  our  hnnie  in  X .    Kvery  pnrchaser  of  twenty  kilo:( 

or  more  will  be  tTHlitcd  with  a  memorial  mass,  wiiich  we  will 
celebrate  at  our  chapel  on  ihi-  death  of  tin;  purchaser,  lli-'tail 
customers  will  rcceivD  with  each  purchase  a  prayer  coupon,  and 
when  five  of  tliese  are  wtit  to  us  by  the  sumc  licreon  they  will 
be  exchanged  for  a  mass  coupon.  As  it  is  made  in  our  home  by 
women  of  scnipiilouii  cleanlinMH!,  our  cheem;  is  of  incomparable 
quality,  and  to  taste  it  means  to  buy  it." 

Another  ftoatinp  newspaper  paragraph  that  possesses  a  gen- 
eral interest  for  all  cheese  caters  luay  be  rescued  fnirji  iibliviiin. 
"  Dr.  Adanietz,  a  Swiss  scholar,  has  been  taking  a  census  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  cheese.  The  microscopic  examination  of  one 
gramme  of  a  fresh  Emnicnthaler  cheese,  such  as  is  sold  in  Eng- 
land under  the  name  of  Gruyerc,  contained  no  fewer  than  ninety 
thousand  so-called  microbes.  This  prodigious  encampment,  after 
seventy  days,  proved  to  have  increased  to  a  tribe  of  eight  hun- 
dred thousand.  Another  sort  of  cheese  contained  within  a  single 
gramme  hoanl  and  lodging  for  about  two  million  microbes,  while 
in  a  granune  cut  from  the  rind  of  the  same  cheese  Dr.  Adanietz 
found  about  five  million  of  these  inhabitants !  A  piece  of  cheese 
upon  our  tables,  of  a  few  pounds'  weight,  may  consequently  con- 
tain more  microbe  inhabitants  than  there  arc  human  inhabitants 
in  the  whole  world." 

Cheese  was  put  to  a  strange  use  during  one  of  the  naval 
conflicts  between  Brazil  and  Uruguay  in  the  mid-nineteenth 
century.  Captain  Coe,  of  the  latter,  fired  away  at  his  enemy. 
Admiral  Brown,  until  the  first  lieutenant  reported  that  all  the 
shot  was  gone. 

"  Powder  gone,  eh  ?  "'  asked  Coe. 

"  Xo,  sir ;  lots  of  that  yet." 

"We  had  a  darn'd  hard  cheese — a  round  Dutch  one  for  des- 
sert at  dinner  to-day ;  do  you  remember  it  ?  "  said  Coe. 

"I  ought  to;  I  broke  the  carving-knife  in  trying  to  cut  it, 
sir." 

"Are  there  any  more  aboard?" 
'^ About  two  dozen.    We  took  them  iiom  a  iTo^^ir 
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"  Will  they  go  into  the  18-pounders  ? '' 
"By  thunder,  commodore,  but  that's  the  idea.    I'll  try  'em/' 
cried  the  first  luff. 

And  in  a  few  minutes  the  fire  of  the  old  Santa  Maria  (Coe's 
ship),  which  had  ceased  entirely,  was  reopened,  and  Admiral 
Brown  found  more  shot  flying  over  his  head.  At  last  one  of 
them  struck  his  mainmast,  and,  as  it  did  so,  shattered  and  flew 
in  every  direction. 

"  What  the  devil  is  that  which  the  enemy  is  firing  ?  "  asked 
Brown.    But  nobody  could  tell. 

Directly  another  one  came  through  a  port  and  killed  two 
men  who  were  standing  near  him,  and  then,  striking  the  opposite 
bulwarks,  burst  into  flinders. 

*' By  Jove,  this  is  too  much;  this  is  some  new-fangled  bomb- 
shell or  other ;  I  don't  like  'em  at  all,"  cried  Brown ;  and  then,  as 
four  or  five  more  of  them  came  slap  through  his  sails,  he  gave  the 
order  to  fill  away,  and  actually  backed  out  of  the  fight,  receiving 
a  parting  broadside  of  Dutch  cheeses. 
Cheque.     See  Check. 

Cherry.  The  cultivation  of  the  clierry  was  begun  in  the 
East.  The  first  garden  cherries  known  to  Europe,  as  well  as  the 
name  by  which  they  established  themselves  in  popular  favor,  came 
from  Cerasos,  an  old  Greek  town  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 
In  Latin  the  Greek  word  cerasos  became  cerasus,  in  French 
<hvse,  in  English  cherry,  Plutarch  tells  us  that  the  Roman 
general  LucuUus,  returning  from  his  victories  over  Mithridates 
in  the  distant  Pontus,  brought  back  much  gold  and  silver,  and 
in  addition  a  cherry-tree  from  Cerasos  to  grace  his  triumph.  The 
fruit  and  the  tree  were  till  then  unknown  in  Italv.  Ferrero 
v«Ty  sensibly  remarks  that  this  humble  gift  to  his  countrymen 
Has  infinitely  more  precious  than  the  gold  and  silver  spoil  of  his 
wars.  Italian  cherries  became  famous  the  world  over,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  next  120  years  the  culture  of  the  tree  had  spread 
far  and  wide  and  reached  even  remote  Britain. 

In  Xova  Scotia  the  largest  of  all  cherries  is  raised,  a  luscious 
iilack  variety.  The  Bear  River  district  on  Annapolis  Basin  is  the 
(iTitre  of  tlie  cherry-growing  industry,  and  the  marketing  of  the 
fruit  has  brought  about  an  unusual  custom,  A  buyer  may  go 
arnimd  early  in  the  summer,  when  the  trees  are  in  bloom  and 
i»i<l  so  iriuch  for  such  trees  as  he  fancies.  If  his  offer  is  accepted, 
tiiat  tree  is  his  for  that  season.  Xo  one  but  the  birds  will  steal 
liis  fruit. 

Rut  if  you  are  not  a  dealer  in  fruit  and  merely  want  enough 
f  luTrios  for  home  use,  you  may  happen  around  at  any  time  v?\\e\i 
<;iierrif«!  are  ripe  and  rent  a  tree  for  an  hour  or  two  honxft  OT  «i 
dn-whatever  time  you  like.    It  two  or  more  want  the  same  tiee 
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the  owner  holds  an  auction.  The  winner  owns  that  tree  for  just 
as  long  H8  lit'  sptTifies  and  no  more,  iinii  it  ia  up  to  him  to  pick 
what  he  can.     Whc^n  he  ia  through,  the  tree  is  rented  again. 

TouristG  find  this  clierry-tKS?  irambting  a  pleasant  diversion. 
Although  ll.e  sport  Insta  all  through  the  cherry  season,  one  Snn- 
day,  when  the  fruit  is  ripening  well,  is  set  apart  and  exrur^icni  ■ 
are  made  frnni  near-by  pliioes.  On  "Cherry  Sunday"  the 
orehartls  are  thronged,  picnic  parties  camp  out  nnder  the  trees, 
and  by  nightfall  not  a  square  meal  is  left  for  a  bird.  Below  a 
tree  whieli  has  bei-n  rented  hv  periofla  will  lie  a  group  waiting 
for  their  turn,  while  those  in  the  brandies  pick  fnst  and  furiondy 
against  time.  It  ix  all  done  in  the  best  of  good  nature,  ereo 
those  who  have  invested  in  a  tree  to  6nd  it  stripped  taking  Uie  , 
misadventure  in  good  part. 

The  cherry-blossoms  of  Japan  are  famoiiH.  As  amazing  n 
anything  in  all  the  neeroninncy  of  gnrdening  is  the  evolution  of 
this  btoseom  from  the  single  little  wild  mountain  llowcr  to  th« 
wide-spread  two-inch  blossom, 

"Beginning  with  the  stock  of  the  wild  mountain  or  Yoshiii^ 
cherri'.  the  gardeners  grafted  the  shoots  of  the  flowering  varieties 
close  to  the  ground,  then  enlarged  the  jHttals,  changed  stamens 
to  petals,  and  multiplied  the  petals.  These  they  curled  in  cnp- 
like  forms  beyond  the  possibilities  of  a  plum-blossom,  and,  bo-^id-' 
the  one  indentation  of  the  traditional  heart-shaped  petal,  cut  dcen 
notches  like  a  sparrow's  beak  or  made  serrated  edges  like  the 
petals  of  a  pink  or  daisy. 

"They  called  the  latter  flower  the  "little  cbrysanthemuni." 
They  eitrled  and  broadened  the  stamens,  stood  tliem  upright  like 
the  sail  of  a  junk,  and  in  some  cases  left  two  pistils  of  pale  green 
in  the  heart  of  the  rosiest  flowers  as  a  charming  color  contrast." — 
Century. 

Xew  York  has  had  many  interesting  and  some  famous  trees, 
hut  never  before,  until  the  arrival,  in  .April,  ]!112,  of  the  2.5011 
cherry-trees  presented  to  the  city  by  the  Kmpernr  of  Japan,  has 
it  bad  a  gift  equal  to  this  in  quantity  or  importance.  Several 
of  the  trees  were  planted  on  Riverside  Drive  in  the  vicinity  of 
Grant's  Tomb,  close  to  the  little  tree  planted  by  Li  Hung  Chan;-, 
Said  a  New  York  paper  of  that  date : 

"Park  Commissioner  Stover  is  having  this  huge  batch  of 
trees  carefully  examined  by  experts  to  detect  any  evidence  of 
parasites  which  might  do  injury  to  other  park  foliage,  and  ai 
rapidly  as  those  which  are  above  suspicion  are  approved  they 
will  he  set  out  along  Riverside  Drive  and  in  Central  Park,  The 
cherry-blossom  is  the  national  flower  of  Japan,  and  the  Japanese 
jvs/dents  of  Xew  York  have  taken  a.  keen  mteieat  in  this  excep- 
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tional  gift  of  their  government  and  are  hoping  that  the  majority 
of  them  will  Hourish  as  successfully  here  as  they  do  on  the 
Loulevards  of  Japan/' 

In  the  planting  of  the  first  batch  of  tlie  trees  a  patriotic 
tribute  was  paid  to  both  countries.  Three  groups  of  thirteen 
each  were  set  out  near  Grant's  Tomb  in  honor  of  the  thirteen 
original  American  commonwealths,  and  at  the  same  time  in 
recognition  of  the  lucky  number  of  Japan,  incidentally  reversing 
an  Occidental  tradition. 

Cheshire  Cheese,  Ye  Olde.     The  name  of  a  famous  London 
tavern  in  Wine  Court,  between  two  dark  little  alleys  running  off 
Fleet  Street.    The  entrance  leads  into  a  low-ceiling  room,  sub- 
divided into  numerous  partitions  and  cosey  corners.    To  the  left 
is  the  dining-room.    The  furniture  everywhere  is  nicked,  elbow- 
rubbed,  and  black  with  age.     Xo  straight  line  meets  the  eye. 
EverA-thing  gives  the  impression  of  sinking  foundation  and  warp- 
ing woodwork.    From  the  centre  arises  a  spiral  step- worn  flight 
of  stairs,  ascending  to  the  kitchen  and  to  the  upper  dining-room. 
The  walls  are  adorned  with  pictures  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  other 
celebrities,  for,  though  Boswell  never  mentions  its  name,  the 
Cheshire  Cheese  derives  its  chief  fame  from  its  Johnsonian  tra- 
ditions.    Johnson's  old  arm-chair  is  still  shown  in  the  upper 
<]ining-room,  but  he  is  said  to  have  loved  the  ground-floor  best, 
a  brass  plate  recording  the  fact : 

The  Favorite  Seat  of 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 

Born  18th  September,  1709. 

Died   13th  December,  1784. 

In    him   a    noble    understanding  and   a   masterly 

intellect    were    united    with    grand    independence    of 

character    and    unfailing    goodness    of    heart,    which 

won  the  admiration  of  his  own  age  and  remains  as 

recommendation  to  the  reverence  of  iKJsterity. 

The  date  of  the  tavern's  founding  is  uncertain,  as  the  original 
Iniilding  was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  but  some  of 
the  household  jokes  have  been  handed  down  from  the  time  of 
Ben  Jonson. 

For  example,  it  was  here  that  Jonson  and  John  Sylvester 
'liallenged  each  other  to  a  contest  at  capping  verses.  Sylvester 
Ijegan : 

I  John  Sylvester 

Have  kissed  your  sister. 

Ben  Jonson  quickly  retorted: 


J  Ben  JoDBon 

Have  kissed  your  wife. 
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"  Kay,"  siiiii  Sjlvoriar,  "that  is  not  rlijrae." 

"But  it  is  tlio  tnitli,"  said  >T»iigon. 

It  w«s  liere  also  tliat  Herrick  first  read  the  poem  he  wrulf 
on  the  occaKion  oT  Jonson'e  death. 

BesUli'B  its  litiTiiry  cclobrilu-s,  the  "Cheese"  preserves  rever- 
ent memories  of  one  who  in  a  einaller  field  of  asefulnoBs  wa» 
equally  pre-emiiiftil. — idd  William  the  waiter.  He  was  tlio 
"only  William"  of  I^mdon,  and  since  his  death,  which  threw 
the  "Cheese"  and  its  hahitu^a  into  mourning  for  weeks,  no  per- 
Bou  hy  the  name  of  William  has  been  employed  in  the  tavcni, 
88  a  murk  of  respwt  to  IUl'  head  henchman. 

It  is  recorded  of  William  that  when  the  pudding,  for  wjiieh 
tlie  "  Cheesf ''  is  fumous,  was  being  served,  he  hohhltd  around 
tfie  table  offering  further  helpings. 

"  Any  gentleman  say  pudden  ?  "  he  erie<l. 

"No  gentlemnn  says  pudden,"  growled  a  surly  eustomer. 

"Of  course,  you've  'ad  two  'elps  already,  air,"  was  William's 
retort. 

Talking  of  "jnuMon,"  IIk'ti-  h  rcall.v  oidv  one  word  which 
the  tavern's  ]>arrot  can  clearly  articulate.  On  one  occasion  it 
got  away  and  Hew  all  over  Ixindon.  It  was  advertised,  and  after 
three  days  a  man  came  to  the  "  Cheese"  and  asked  for  the  host, 
Charlie  Moore. 

"  I  caught  a  pnrrit,"  said  he. 

Moore  described  it.  It  was  the  "Cheese"  parrot,  undoubt- 
edly.    But  the  man  was  not  convinced. 

"You  forgot  something,"  said  he.  "Don't  your  parrot  say 
a  word  ? " 

"  Yes ;  it  says '  jmdden.' " 

"That's  your  pniTit,  sir,"  said  the  man.  "It's  been  on 
the  roof  the  'ole  bloomin'  night  yollin'  'Pudden!'  till  you'd 
a-thort  it  was  Christnius.    Come  'n'  take  your  bird  away." 

Chess.  All  sorts  of  hypotheses  as  to  the  origin  and  antiquity 
of  this  game  have  been  put  forward  hy  many  authorities,  learned 
and  unlearned,  wise  or  otherwise.  Clearing  away  all  tJie  smoke 
of  controversy,  tliese  facts  alone  can  bo  accepted  aa  settled :  That 
the  game  was  known  in  Persia  and  in  Arabia  hy  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century,  and  that  it  originated  in  India,  where  it  was 
known  as  clialnrnngn,  "  a  complete  army."  The  Persian  catrang 
and  Arabic  shatrn.y  are  merely  phonetic  variations  of  the  Sans- 
krit chaturangn. 

According  to  Persian  tradition,  an  Indian  king  presented  a 
game  of  catrang  to  a  Persian  king  between  the  years  531  and 
S7.9  A.D.    In  retuni  (he  Persian  king  sent  the  Indian  the  game  of 
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Hard  or  backgammon.  This  tradition  was  afterward  utilized  by  , 
Firdusi,  the  Persian  poet,  in  a  famous  passage  in  his  Shanamah 
(1000  A.D.),  and  is  corroborated  by  Arabic  authors.  The  latter 
not  only  report  that  nard  was  sent  to  India,  but  also  state  that 
Fatranj  was  invented  in  India.  Their  authority  is  later,  however, 
than  that  of  the  Persian  tradition.  In  the  (Sanskrit)  literature 
of  India  tlie  earliest  known  reference  to  chess  is  found  in  the 
Horschacavit^,  This  work  dates  from  the  seventh  century. 
But  both  the  board  and  the  game  are  referred  to  as  familiar 
matters.  The  inference  is  obvious,  that  neither  was  a  novelty 
in  the  India  of  the  seventh  century. 

Here  then  we  have  corroborative  evidence  from  three  sources, 
Persian,  Arabic,  and  Sanskrit,  all  pointing  to  the  same  period, 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  as  that  in  which  chess  flourished 
in  India.  Furthermore  we  have  the  independent  evidence  of  a 
Chinese  writer  of  the  tenth  centurv,  that  chess  was  introduced 
into  China  in  the  sixth  century,  presumably  from  its  Hindoo 
neighbor. 

But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  some  primitive  form 
of  the  chaturanga,  or  chess,  existed  in  India  long  before  the 
sixth  century  a.d.  As  early  as  the  second  century  B.C.  (some 
authorities  say  the  fifth)  references  are  found  to  a  board  of  eight 
squares  in  distinction  to  the  board  used  for  backgammon  and 
parchesi.  (Washburn  Hopkins,  New  York  Nation^  June  14, 
1900.) 

Consequently  the  history  of  chess  divides  itself  into  three 
distinct  periods: 

The  first  is  that  of  the  ancient  Hindoo  game  called  chaturanga, 

in  which  the  moves  and  powers  of  all  the  pieces  employed  (with 

the  exception  of  the  queen)  were  the  same  as  they  are  at  this  day. 

The  origin  of  this  game  is  lost  in  the  twilight  of  fable;  but 

there  can  be  no  question  that  it  was  invented  in  India.  The  board 

consiisted  then,  as  it  does  now,  of  sixty-four  squares.    The  game 

was  played  by  four  persons,  each  having  a  king,  a  rook,  a  knight, 

and,  lastly,  a  bishop  (then  represented  by  a  ship),  together  with 

four  pawns.     The  two  opposite  players  were  allied  against  the 

other  two,  and  the  moves  were  decided  by  the  turn  of  an  oblong 

'lie  having  four  faces  marked  with  tlie  numbers  two,  three,  four, 

and  five;  the  two  and  five  being  oppositcs,  as  were  the  three  and 

four. 

The  second  or  mediaeval  period  in  the  history  of  chess  occu- 
pies one  thousand  years — that  is,  from  the  sixth  to  the  sixteenth 
('^'ntury  of  our  era.     At  the  commencement  of  this  period  tlve 
''Improvement  made  in  t}w  game  j>  wry  decided.    The  ho^LtiV  tvtv^ 
\\\^  j)owers  of  the  pieces  stiJl  romnin  the  same,  but  the  lv;o  a\V\e?i 
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forwa  have  eatli  united  on  one  gidc  of  tbo  buard,  whilpi  the 
advervarics  liavc  doue  the  hhiio  on  Ihe  other.  One  of  the  idlie'I 
kings  then  bwona-a  a  Biilwrdinate  piece,  called  fnrzin,  or  vizier — 
I.e.,  counsellor  or  minister, — with  only  lialf  the  power  that  ho 
had  previousi}-  poss(«sfd  og  an  indc|>endent  sovereign.  At  tiie 
same  time  the  rook  is  transferred  to  the  comer  of  the  Ijoard  and 
the  hiphop  to  the  plaw  he  now  (wcuiili-s.  Finally,  thi*  die  is 
dismiseed,  and  tlie  whoie  game  h  reduced  to  a  pure  trial  of  mental 
power  and  intellectual  eltill. 

Tlie  third  or  modern  period  eorameiieeii  with  the  sixteetitli 
centurj-.  The  change  made  iierc  consists,  first,  in  extending  the 
power  of  the  bishop,  allowing  him  to  oommand  the  whole  ilin^- 
onal,  instead  of  every  third  square,  ae  formerly;  eerondly,  in 
transforming  the  vizier  into  the  riuecn  and  giving  her  the  enor- 
mous power  of  the  rook  and  bi.iliop  combined;  and.  lastly,  in 
allowing  the  pawns  to  advance  one  or  two  squares  of  pleusure, 
at  the  first  move.  To  theae  iinprorctnents  we  may  add  that  of 
castling  the  king,  either  according  to  the  Italian  method  or 
that  of  the  Anglo-French  school.  It  is  just  pmlmble  that  «v.r 
go-ahend  posterity  will  introduce  some  further  modifications — 
such,  for  instance,  as  giving  the  queen  the  additional  power  of 
the  knight.  (Dh.  Forbes  DrscAN,  Illustrated  London  News, 
July  8,  1854.) 

Whoever  was  the  inventor  of  chess  had  the  game  of  war  in 
his  mind's  eye.  Chess  is  a  battle,  the  chess-hoard  a  battle-field, 
the  pieces  are  opposing  armies.  And  the  last  were  Asiatic  armies, 
as  may  he  gathered  from  the  composition  of  the  forces.  For 
aught  we  know,  chess  may  have  been  the  prehistoric  irriegspirl, 
or  war-game,  designed  to  give,  in  miniature;-  instruction  in  th.c 
then  theory  of  war.  More  than  any  other  game,  it  demands 
the  military  quality  of  instant  sciKiire  of  the  right  moment  for 
the  right  move.  In  whist  the  elTcct  of  a  wrong  lead  may  often  he 
recovered,  but  in  chess,  against  equal  play,  the  effect  of  a  false 
move  is  not  to  he  undone.  In  the  former  case  the  penalty  may 
be  only  the  loss  of  a  point,  whereas  in  the  latter,  unless  error 
answers  error,  the  first  mistake  must  lead  to  the  loss  of  the  came. 
Finally,  in  chess  as  in  war,  reading  must  supplement  practit*. 

Perhaps  the  race  of  warriors  is  not  even  yet  extinct  who  look 
down  on  bonk  study  as  a  means  of  developing  military  eapacitv. 
But  the  experience  of  every  succeeding  war  proves  the  truth  of 
Napoleon's  dictum:  "Study  the  campaigns  of  Cresar,  Hannibal. 
Alexander,  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Turenne;  penetrate  yourself 
with  the  spirit  of  those  great  men.  That  is  the  way  to  ])ecome 
a  leader  and  to  understand  war."  The  advice  applies  in  every 
pursuit  of  art  or  science,  and  most  especially  to  chess.     Book 
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study  is  indispensable  to  all  players  who  have  the  ambition  to 
become  masters. 

Chess,  Blindfold.  The  practice  of  playing  chess  without 
feeiBg  the  board  and  men  is  of  great  antiquity.  In  very  early 
times  the  inhabitants  of  India  carried  the  feat  to  a  considerable 
raccess;  and,  down  to  the  period  when  Tamerlane  the  Great 
named  one  of  his  sons  Schachrokh,  in  honor  of  chess,  blindfold 
playing  was  highly  valued,  both  as  a  mnemonic  feat  and  as  a  pas- 
time. Great,  however,  as  the  achievements  of  the  ancients  were  in 
this  respect,  they  are,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  records  that  have 
descended  to  us,  completely  eclipsed  by  the  performances  of  mod- 
em times.  In  the  year  970  a  Greek  named  Tchelebi  acquired  high 
renown  throughout  the  East  for  his  skill  in  playing  without  tlie 
hoard  against  two  persons  at  the  same  time.  In  12G6  a  Saracon 
called  Buzecca  played  in  Florence  three  games  simultaneouj^ly 
against  some  of  the  best  Italian  masters;  two  of  these  games  h? 
c-onducted  by  memory  alone,  for  the  third  he  had  the  aid  of  tlie 
lK>ard  and  men.  Paolo  Boi,  of  Syracuse,  has  the  reputation  of 
Iiaving  played  three  games  at  once,  all  blindfold,  and  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  Father  Socchieri,  of  Pavia,  played  throe 
games  at  once  against  three  players  without  seeing  any  of  the 
b<»ards. 

It  remained  for  Philidor,  the  greatest  genius  at  chess  known 
up  to  his  time,  to  play  blindfolded,  in  England  in  1783,  again«t 
three  of  the  best  players  then  living,  winning  two  games  an»l 
drawing  the  third,  surprising  his  antagonists  and  tlie  throns: 
of  onlookers  by  keeping  up  a  lively  conversation  all  the  wliile. 
Philidor,  lively  Frenchman  that  he  was,  still  holds  the  palm  as 
a  conversationalist  and  player  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  early  nineteenth  century  Kicseritzky,  a  Pole,  and 
Harrwitz,  a  German,  performed  the  three-game  feat  without 
tlie  conversation. 

While  these  gentlemen  were  winning  their  maturor  laurels, 
a  stripling  in  the  German  principality  of  Lippe-Dotmold  was  also 
t^ngaged  in  emulating  the  feats  of  Philidor.  Little  Louis  Paulsen 
(bom  1833),  the  son  of  a  farmer,  had  become  the  chess  champion 
of  his  native  village  at  the  precocious  age  of  seven.  He  had 
even  beaten  the  schoolmaster,  who  in  return  told  him  all  about 
the  great  Frenchman  who  had  actually  played  a  game  of  chess 
without  the  assistance  of  the  board  and  men.  Louis  was  eager 
to  ascertain  how  many  moves  he  could  remember  in  the  same 
manner,  and,  after  a  few  trials  in  which  he  played  the  moves  on 
l>oth  sides  bv  himself  mentally,  he  announced  to  his  friends  and 
'•omrades  that  he  was  ready  to  play  them  one  and  all  blindfold. 
Tlie  challenge  was  accepted,  and  the  unseeing  champion  was  vic- 
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torioiis.  Shortly  afterward  tlie  struggle  fnr  a  Hvelihood  com- 
pelleil  Louis  Paulsen  to  abandon  the  practice  of  chess  for  some 
years. 

In  1854  he  emigrated  to  the  Fnitcd  States  and  establieheil 
liiniself  as  a  tobneconist  in  Dubmjue,  Iowa.  He  resumed  the 
l)ractice  of  cheaa,  made  Bome  local  fame,  and  in  1857  competed 
11  nsiieceBfi fully  for  a  prize  at  the  firrt  American  rhess  congress  in 
Xew  York.  Though  he  failed  in  his  main  object,  he  astonished 
every  one  by  playing  four  games  blindfold  at  the  same  time 
against  four  of  the  chief  amateurs  of  the  United  States,  Paul 
Slorphy,  the  prize  winner  at  the  congress,  was  one  of  his  antago- 
nists. Finally,  on  May  Ifl,  1S58,  at  Chicago,  he  i)orforme6  his 
greatest  feat,  playing  ten  games  together,  without  seeing  a  chess- 
board, against  ten  strong  opponents.  He  won  nine  games  and 
tied  the  tenth. 

"During  this  iineiampled  match,"  says  the  London  Tllns- 
iratfd  News  (August  14,  1858),  "  upwards  of  nine  hundred  and 
twenty  moves  were  made,  those  considered  mnst  hare  been  as 
many  thousands ;  and  not  only  did  Pnnl^en  never  make  the  slight- 
est error,  but  often  during  very  intricate  combinations  he  cor- 
rerted  the  mistakes  of  his  open-eyed  adversaries.  Tjiis  is  per- 
haps the  most  astounding  feat  of  memory  the  world  has  ever 
heard  of." 

Yet  Paulsen  assured  his  friends  that  he  conld  play  better 
witliont  the  board  than  with  it,  that  he  could  almost  as  easily 
play  twenty  games  at  a  time  in  this  manner  as  he  eould  play  ten. 
and  that  he  performed  his  marvellous  feats  with  the  greatest  c;irp 
and  without  experiencing  headache  or  uneasiness  of  any  kind. 

Paulsen  was  on  an  exhibition  tour  in  E-ngland  when  the 
ycivs  published  this  information,  with  his  portrait.  On  Se))teTn- 
ber  18  of  the  same  year  the  same  paper  was  called  iipon  to 
chronicle  another  ai^tonisbing  achievement  by  another  American 
visitor.  Young  Paul  Morphy.  on  August  27,  at  Queen's  College, 
Birmingham,  had  contested  eight  games  without  the  aid  of 
chess-Iward  or  men,  against  eight  members  of  the  British  Chess 
Association.  He  won  six  games,  lost  one,  and  tied  one.  Again 
the  AVifs  selet'ts  big  adjectives  to  characterize  the  event. 
Paulsen's  game  hud  been  "unexampled  ";  Morphy's  "  may  fairlv 
he  pronounced  unparalleled;  because,"  the  A'eifs  hastens  to  ex- 
plain, "although  we  have  lately  recorded  a  similar  one  wherein 
more  games  were  played  simultaneously  blindfold  by  Mr.  Paulsen. 
it  nmst  be  remembered  that  in  that  instance  the  contest  extended 
over  three  or  four  sittings,  and  Mr.  Paulsen  was  enabled,  if  he 
flioso,  and  needed  the  as.^i.-^tnnce,  to  refresh  his  memory  by  eon- 
Bulting  the  chess-board  during  tlie  intervals;  while  the  games  be- 
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fore  us  were  all  played  out  at  once,  Mr.  Morpliy  never  quilling 
the  room  from  the  first  move  to  the  last.  What  adds  to  the 
wonder  is  the  fact  that  he  rarely  paused  a  minute  to  consider 
any  move ;  and  when,  as  was  once  or  twice  the  case,  a  wrong  one 
was  announced  to  him — such  as  K's  Kt  so  and  so,  instead  o^ 
(/s  Kt — he  instantly  corrected  it,  quietly  observing,  "  The  A"^  Kt 
cannot  go  to  the  square  indicated;  you  mean,  of  course,  Q*s  Kt. 
My  answer  is,''  etc. 

In  1890  a  blindfold  exhibition  game  took  place  at  the 
Bohemian  Chess  Club  in  London  which  constituted  an  original 
departure  from  the  old  methods.  Two  blindfold  players — Mr.  A. 
Curnock  and  Mr.  T.  Laurence — carried  on  six  games  against 
each  other,  all  at  the  same  time.  They  began  at  6  p.m.,  each 
filayer  having  the  move  in  three  of  the  contests,  and  sat  side  by 
side,  with  their  faces  turned  towards  the  blank  wall ;  while  in 
another  comer  of  the  club- room  the  members,  for  their  own 
amusement,  followed  the  games  on  six  boards.  Mr.  Curnock. 
winning  the  toss,  called  out  the  first  move  in  game  Xo.  1.  Mr. 
T-aurence  replied ;  then  a  move  was  called  on  board  No.  2,  and  so 
on.  After  the  first  move  and  reply  had  been  made  in  all  the 
six  games  the  players  proceeded  to  the  second  move,  beginning 
a^^ain  at  game  Xo.  1.  This  continued  for  five  hours,  the  fifteenth 
move  being  reached  at  each  board,  showing  that  the  rate  of  play 
was  thirty-six  moves  per  hour  in  each  game.  Play  was  of  the 
highest  order,  and  victory  fell  to  Mr.  Laurence,  who  won  two 
;:anies  by  brilliant  combination.  The  remaining  four  games  were 
•Irawn  for  want  of  time  to  finish  them. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  strain  upon  the  mind  of  the  hlind- 
fnld  player  is  greater  than  even  the  normal  man  can  stand. 

J.  II.  Blackburne,  of  Tx)ndon,  another  famous  blindfold 
j)layer,  with  a  record  of  twelve  simultaneous  games,  who  made 
annual  exhibition  tours  through  all  the  principal  chess  centres 
(if  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  was  liable  to  get  very  violent 
at  times. 

Poor  Morphy  himself,  on  his  return  from  his  European  trip 
in  1859,  went  mad,  and  took  a  dislike  to  the  game  and  its 
devotees.  lie  considered  himself  the  greatest  living  lawyer.  He 
c-<»ntinually  had  a  roll  of  papers  with  him  which  he  fancied  were 
lii-  briefs,  and  very  often  he  pleaded  his  own  case  on  a  street 
cr)rner  in  Xew  Orleans.  He  also  imagined  that  he  was  rol)l)ed 
of  his  father's  inheritance  by  some  relatives,  and  continually 
threatened  a  lawsuit.  He  was  perfectly  harmless,  and  only  be- 
fjune  violent  when  any  one  talked  to  him  of  chess,  or  when 
he  met  anybody  he  knew  to  be  a  chess  player.  He  would  then  j 
ifhont  very  violently:  "I  have  no  time,  I  have  no  time."     He        I 
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would  orten  Bay  that  if  lie  IihJ  not  played  ehefw  he  v.'iiil.l  have 
married  a  rkU  pirt  ant!  would  have  been  happy.  Every  after- 
noon, between  3  ami  I  o'elook.  hu  would  walk  \ip  and  down  Canal 
Street  in  New  Orleans  and  take  off  hia  hat  wlien  pasBing  a  lady, 
whether  lie  knew  her  or  not.  There  was,  however,  some  methcid 
in  his  madness.  When  he  paw  a  really  pretty  girl  he  followed 
her  for  hours  until  the  girl  in  question  wont  home.  He  would 
then  take  her  address  and  go  quietly  home. 

It  would  Beem  indeed  that  it  is  to  the  overstrain  of  these 
blindfold  games  whieh  so  many  ehampione  have  hazarded  that 
ehet^s  owes  its  evil  reputation  as  the  favorite  pastime  of  unsound 
minds. 

Chess  Champions  and  Championships.  The  Ijondun 
Halurdaij  Review,  in  its  October  issue.  IS80,  made  a  ehrewd  and 
pregnant  suggestion.  Comparin';  s^mall  things  with  great  it  opined 
that  national  characteristics  find  as  significant  expression  in 
combats  at  chess  as  on  theatres  of  war  and  enterprise.  Recalling 
(be  international  chess  tournament  in  1843  fought  bv  the  Eng- 
lish Howard  Stauntrtn  and  the  French  St.  Amant.  the  liencu- 
detected  on  the  part  of  the  Frenchman  greater  finesse,  more  in- 
ventiveness, more  dash,  combined  with  uncertainty  of  aim;  on 
the  Englii^h  fide,  more  judgment,  less  speculation,  more  deter- 
mined "  hard  pounding  "  on  a  definite  point.  Refusing,  however. 
to  judge  from  an  isolated  instance,  tlie  Reviewer  searched  the 
voluminous  military  history  of  chess,  to  find  in  the  perform- 
ances of  such  Frenchmen  as  La  Bonrdonnals  and  Philidor  more 
of  genius  and  brilliancy;  in  those  of  such  Germans  as  Anderssen 
(who,  nevertheless,  is  credited  with  the  "most  brilliant  game  on 
record  "'),  Von  H.  der  Laza,  and  Jaeniach,  more  of  science  and 
depth ;  in  those  of  Knglishmen,  such  as  Staunton,  Lewi;', 
Cochrane,  more  of  sound  practical  judgment.  "  Every  quality,'" 
he  continued,  "has  of  course  its  value  in  its  proper  place;  and 
genius  lias  sometimes  stolen  a  march  upon  the  slower  judgment. 
Some  twenty  years  back  (in  1858)  America  sent  over  to  Europe 
the  youthful,  but  peerless,  Taul  Morphy.  He  came,  he  saw,  lie 
conquered.  Such  an  exhibition  of  skill  was  never  before  seen, 
and  has  not  been  seen  since.  The  most  accomplished  players  in 
the  Old  World  were  vanquished  one  after  another;  and,  if  ever 
genius  and  judgment,  boldness  and  caution  were  duly  combined, 
they  were  so  in  this  wonderful  player.  It  has  always  been  matter 
for  regret  with  patriotic  chess  enthusiasts  that  the  great  English 
champion,  Mr.  Staunton,  was  unable  to  arrange  for  an  encounter 
with  the  conqut  ring  American.  The  Eastern  world  has  produced 
first-rate  players,  one  of  whom,  Ghulam  Kassim,  of  Madras,  was 
s  dislingaished  writer  on  the  eubiect-    Ua^^  had  sent  forth 
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redoubtable  performers  and  excellent  critics  at  a  time  when  chess 
was  almost  unknown  here.  As  scientific  and  thoroughly  exhaust- 
ive critics,  however,  the  Germans,  it  may  well  be  believed,  more 
than  hold  their  own/' 

Among  the  players  mentioned  by  the  Saturday  Review 
Philidor  was  the  earliest  of  the  great  European  masters  of  the 
pirae.  His  surname,  despite  its  sound  and  its  apparent  derivation, 
was  not  one  of  those  Grecized  or  Latinized  forms  of  real  or 
adopted  surnames  which  were  common  in  a  somewhat  earlier 
period.  It  is'said  to  have  been  bestowed  by  I»uis  XIII.  on  the 
first  of  the  great  chess-player's  family  who  became  known  to  the 
Court  and  the  public — Michael  Danican.  The  latter  was  so 
successful  in  his  musical  performances  before  the  king  that  Louis 
pronounced  him  to  be  **  another  Filidori,"  the  name  of  a  famous 
Italian  hautboy-player  who  had  delighted  the  French  Court  a 
short  time  before.  The  sobriquet  thus  bestowed  upon  Danican 
was  retained  as  a  second  surname  by  his  family  until,  in  the  reign 
of  I^uis  XV.,  it  attained  a  world-wide  celebrity  in  the  person 
cf  his  great-grandson.  The  younger  Philidor,  like  all  his  ances- 
tors, was  at  first  a  Court  musician,  copyist,  and  composer.  lie 
If-amed  chess  in  the  course  of  his  professional  avocations,  that 
^ame  being  the  only  recreation  allowed  to  the  royal  musicians 
while  in  attendance  at  the  chapel  where  the  king  heard  mass 
♦•very  morning.  Philidor  is  reported  to  have  distinguished  him- 
sj'lf  by  his  proficiency  in  the  game  before  he  had  emerged  from 
childhood;  his  reputation  soon  brought  him  into  notice,  and  led 
to  his  being  matched  against  the  best  players  at  the  Cafe  de  la 
Regence  and  other  places  of  aristocratic  resort,  and  later  in  life 
established  him  in  England  as  a  professional  chess-player,  assisted 
and  salaried  by  a  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  formed 
themselves  into  a  club  for  the  encouragement  of  the  game  and 
the  support  of  its  greatest  living  master.  It  is  conceded  that  in 
puch  mere  tours  de  force  as  blindfold-playing  he  never  reached 
the  marvellous  facility  displayed  by  Paul  Morphy,  Louis  Paulsen, 
or  J.  H.  Zukertort,  and  that  his  ideas  of  the  science  of  the  game 
were  less  accurate  and  complete  than  those  of  his  successors. 
But  this  was  only  to  be  expected  from  the  length  of  time  during 
wliich,  since  his  death,  chess  has  been  made  a  subject  of  intense 
twhnical  and  even  scientific  study  by  men  of  equal  powers  witli 
liis  and  higher  education. 

Paul  Morphy  (1837-1884)   was  a  native  of  New  Orleans. 
His  parents  were  wealthy  and  he  himself  was  a  member  of  the 
bar.    From  the  age  of  ten,  when  his  father  taught  him  chess, 
Tintil  he  was  nearly  thirty,  when  he  Trearied  even  of  h\8  tT\wmp\\^, 
lie  (hrotcd  himself  assiduously  to  the  game.    Before  be  waft  ^Vt- 
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tiii'D  he  could  beat  aiijbodj'  in  New  Orloaos.  Wlien  lie  was  thir- 
tpen  (May,  IfiSO),  he  beat  the  famous  I^wi-ntlial,  then  on  a  visit 
to  America.  One  game  was  tuid.  Tbt!  two  others  were  won  by 
ilorphy. 

Sn  great  was  his  fame  by  the  time  he  wa&  21,  that,  when  he 
arrived  in  New  York  to  take  part  in  the  first  cougreaa  of  the 
Anieriean  Cheaa  A^eociation,  opening  October  5,  1857,  the  first 
prize  was  universally  cornTwied  him  even  before  tbc  entries  for 
the  grand  tournament  had  be^n  completed.  Certainty  became 
more  sure  as  the  congresB  progrcsiwd.  and  be  overthrew,  either  in 
the  grand  tournament  or  in  side  play,  one  after  another  of  those 
men  who  had  long  been  looked  up  to  as  the  magnates  of  the 
Anieriean  diess  world. 

Flushed  with  those  triumphs,  he  croaBcd  over  to  England. 
The  first  antagonist  he  met  was  LSwentbal,  whom  he  had  already 
defeated  in  Kcw  Urleana.  Hia  manhood  fulfilled  the  promise  of 
the  child.  Ill*  defeated  Liiwenthal  again  in  the  proportion  of 
three  games  to  one.  In  England  also  he  met  and  vanqnit^hed 
other  stars.  In  Pari.'s  ho  defeated  Harrwitz,  in  Breslan  he  over- 
came the  still  more  celebrated  Andersscn, 

"There  is  something  exceedingly  romantic  and  chivalrou.s 
about  this  yonng  man's  coming  over  to  Europe  and  throwing 
down  the  gauntlet  to  all  our  veterans.  He  is  certainly  a  very 
Admirable  Crichton  of  chess,  and,  like  the  accomplished  Scot, 
he  is  as  courteous  and  generous  as  he  is  brave  and  skilful."  Ho 
paid  a  London  journal  of  August  29,  1858;  and  piquancy  and 
interest  are  added  to  the  passage  by  the  fact  that  it  was  written 
by  Liiwenthal,  just  after  the  wonderful  American  had  beaten 
him  in  a  set  match,  the  first  played  by  Morphy  after  his  arrival 
in  Europe, 

In  fact  press  and  public,  not  only  in  England  but  on  the 
Continent,  went  wild  over  Srorphy.  (ireat  banquets  were  given 
in  his  honor  by  London  and  Paris  clubs.  His  bust  was  crowned 
with  laurels  at  the  Cercle  des  Echecs.  Besides  Lowenthai,  other 
great  players  whom  he  had  vanquished  publicly  recognized  his 
supremacy,  "He  can  give  odds  to  any  living  player'."  cried 
St.  Araant,  the  old  opponent  of  Staunton.  The  tributes  of 
Anderssen  and  others  were  all  in  tli^  .-iame  strain. 

Morphy's  return  to  America  was  greeted  with  new  honors. 
On  May  25, 18.")!),  a  large  and  brilliant  company,  composed  of  tlie 
leaders  of  the  bar,  of  the  pulpit,  of  the  business  world,  of  the 
literary  guild,  and  of  society,  male  and  female  alike,  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  binding  a  chaplet  of  victory  on  the  brow  of  the 
youthful  conqueror  and  laying  at  his  feet  a. costly  and  magnificent 
fo/cen  of  admiration  for  his  Europenn  c\\i\o\V'i,  (.Keiiry  Srdley  : 
(7A,iss  in  America,  m  Harpet^s  jfogaiine,  ISftT,^ 
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It  was  not  until  1871  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  that  the  second 
American  chess  congress  was  held.  Morphy  had  long  ago  retired 
and  new  stars  had  arisen.  The  first  prize  was  carried  off  by 
Captain  George  Henry  Mackenzie,  born  in  1837.  A  Scotchman 
by  birth,  and  a  retired  oflficer  in  the  British  army,  Mackenzie 
came  to  America  in  18G2,  entered  the  Union  army,  and  served 
until  the  close  of  hostilities  in  1865.  In  the  Old  World  he  had 
made  a  reputation  as  a  chess-player  which  had  been  confirmed 
and  enhanced  in  the  New. 

Again,  in  188t),  at  the  fifth  American  chess  congress,  held  in 
New  York,  Captain  Mackenzie  won  the  first  prize.  He  next 
competed,  with  smaller  but  still  distinguished  success,  at  various 
international  congresses  in  Europe.  Finally,  at  the  congres:? 
held  at  Frankfort,  Germany,  in  1887,  he  capped  the  climax  of 
his  achievements  by  winning  the  first  prize  and  with  it  the  title 
of  Chess  Champion  of  the  World. 

He  was  the  first  American  to  carry  away  the  honor.  Morphy, 
like  Mackenzie,  had  been  champion  of  America,  and  his  extra- 
ordinary performances  abroad  had  gained  for  him  an  unapproach- 
able eminence.  But  he  had  never  won  the  first  prize  at  an  inter- 
national tournament,  for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that  he  had 
never  entered  one. 

Chewing  Gum.     From  1890  to  1900  was  the  greatest  era 
in   the   history   of  chewing  gum   in   the  United   States.     The 
press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  medical  profession  were  largely  occu- 
pied in  denouncing  the  habit  all  through  that  decade.     Said 
the  New  York  Sun,  in  the  latter  part  of  1890,  *^  Cynical  critics 
|K>int  out  that  no  fancy  of  the  American  people  had  become  such 
a  craze  as  the  public  indulgence  in  the  gum-chewing  habit,  and 
that  no  craze  has  flourished  so  in  the  face  of  public  odium.    The 
habit,  as  a  matter  of  cold  fact,  has  reached  a  stage  now  that 
makes  it  impossible  for  a  New  Yorker  to  go  to  the  theatre  or 
church,  or  enter  the  street-cars  or  railway  train,  or  walk  on  a 
fa?^hionable  promenade  without  meeting  men  and  women  whoso 
jaw?  are  workhig  with  the  activity  of  the  gum-chewing  victim. 
And  the  spectacle  is  maintained  in  the  face  of  frequent  reminders 
that  gum  chewing,  especially  in  public,  is  an  essentially  vulgar 
indulgence  that  not  only  shows  bad  breeding,  but  spoils  a  pretty 
v^^untenance  and  detracts  from  the  dignity  of  those  who  practise 
the  habit.     Cynics  who  observe  it  have  sighed  for  the  return  of 
the  sturdy  discipline  of  their  youth,  when  the  schoolmaster  used 
to  8f)apk  everybody  caught  chewing  gum  in  public." 

Since  1900  the  craze  has  declined,  especially  among  the  young 
women  of  the  cities,  but  to  some  extent  it  maintains  its  po\)\i- 
Ijirity  in  the  Bmaller  towns  and  villages. 

ne  best  gum  is  that  made  from  the  chiclezapote  tree  Va 
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Mfxicu.  Ill  its  tTiiilc  statu  tills  gum  waa  long  ustrd  by  the  Moxi- 
(.■aii  liidiaiiH  fur  a  i^iiiiilar  iJuqHide.  Wlien  they  went  oul  ou  llu- 
plaitiB  they  foiiiul  tliat  it  kt'pt  tLeir  tliruatt)  frum  l>ecomiDg 
pan^hi-d  if  lliuy  i-oulil  gel  no  water.  Bill  it  was  uiikiiowii  tu 
Americans  uniil  l»7(i,  when  a  lump  fell  into  the  lianda  of 
Tliomas  Adams,  a  Staten  Island  piiotographer.  He  wae  on  the 
lookout  for  some  quick  way  of  making  a  fortune.  His  first  idea 
was  that  the  suljwtanee  might  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  gutta- 
percha, or  soft  rubljer,  but  after  ox|)eriments  extending  over  a 
ppriod  of  two  years,  be  was  forced  to  give  up  the  idea  as  imprac- 
ticable. A  lot  of  the  useless  stock  was  left  on  his  bands.  One  day 
he  happened  to  break  off  a  bit  and  chewed  it.  He  found  it  was 
pleasant  to  the  taste.  That  hint  was  sufficient;  he  would  manu- 
facture the  article  into  chewing  gum.  A  prominent  mnnufac- 
turer  assured  him  that  the  suli»t«nce  was  no  good  for  the  pur- 
pose; but,  nothing  daunted,  Adams  set  to  work  on  his  own 
account,  and  sold  bis  articJe  an  a  small  scale  to  dealers.  Orders 
began  to  pour  iu^the  thing  was  a  success.  By  ISilO  Mr.  Adams 
was  employing  two  hundred  and  fifty  hands  in  a  factory  six 
stories  high.  When  he  died  he  left  each  of  his  four  sons  inde- 
pendently rich. 

Chewing  gum  of  an  inferior  grade  is  still  made  from  the 
gum  of  the  New  England  spruce  tree,  and  from  paraffin,  which 
is  the  residue  of  cmde  petroleum  in  process  of  refining.  But  the 
Mexican  gum  has  nearly  succeeded  in  driving  all  oompctitora  out 
of  the  market.  Physicians  are  not  quite  agreed  as  to  the  whole- 
someness  of  the  gum-chewing  habit.  Some  have  denounced  it  in 
unmeasured  terms,  declaring  that  it  was  tbe  frequent  source  of 
dyspepsia,  stomach  trouble,  mental  weakness,  and  even  insanity. 
Others  have  claimed  that  the  habit  is  beneficial  when  practised 
in  moderation.  Gnm  chewing,  tbey  assert,  opens  the  salivary 
glands,  thus  causing  an  abnormal  production  and  flow  of  saliva. 
Swallowing  the  saliva  gives  material  aid  to  the  discharge  of  green 
and  starchy  foods.  Nature  created  it  for  that  purpose.  Hasty 
eating  prevents  a  sufficient  quantity  of  it  from  assimilating  with 
the  food.  People  who  eat  in  haste  can  repent  at  leisure  by 
chewing  gum. 

Chicago.  The  history  of  Chicago  is  generally  supposed  to 
begin  with  the  cstahlishmeiit  of  Fort  Dearborn  by  "  Mad 
Anthony  "  Wayne  in  1795,  but  there  is  good  reason  to  think  that 
the  French  had  placed  a  stockade  on  "  the  piece  of  land  six  miles 
square  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  Kiver  "  over  100  years  before. 
The  neighboring  territory  was  a  land  of  desire  in  the  time  of  tbe 
Grand  Monarque.  Three  nations — France,  England,  and  Spain 
— msr/e  it  the  stamping  ground  of  their  cWcauery,  and  even  liien 
/iej-  were  aware  of  the  rich  promise  ot  tt\e  couiAx^  Kit^^oAN^^ 
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head  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  English  and  Spaniili  explorers 
and  spies  swarmed  over  this  region;  the  chivalry  of  Versailles 
went  into  willing  exile  for  the  glory  of  France  and  '*  one  log 
hut  by  Thunder  Bay."  To  strengthen  their  position  in  the  lake 
country.  Fort  de  Miami  was  built  as  early  as  1683  by  French 
soldiers,  and  there  is  in  existence  an  old  map  of  1718,  which 
shows  conclusively  that  it  occupied  the  same  site  as  the  subse- 
quent Fort  Dearborn. 

Though  incorporated  August  12,  1833,  the  settlement  did 
not  become  a  city  until  1837.  **  But  her  ladyship  cannot  cut  four 
years  off  her  age  by  any  such  subterfuge,"  says  the  Post,  "  for  it 
is  perfectly  clear  to  any  unprejudiced  observer  that  she  was  really 
bom  in  1833,  and  that  in  1837  she  merely  emerged  from  long 
clothes." 

"  Chicago "  is  an  Anglicized  form  of  the  Indian  word 
"shegahg,"  originally  meaning  skunk,  but  whose  uses  were  ex- 
tended so  as  to  make  it  a  synonym  for  "  strong,"  "  pungent," 
"mighty."  It  was  applied  to  the  wild  onion,  to  a  line  of  Indian 
chiefs,  to  thunder,  or  the  voice  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  among 
other  rivers  to  that  which  runs  through  the  present  city  of 
Chicago.  In  this  case  the  name  was  not  meant  as  a  tribute  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  stream,  but  merely  commemorated  tlie  tradition 
that  one  of  the  Shegahg  chiefs  had  at  some  remote  period  been 
drowned  in  its  waters.  Chicafjou,  as  the  French  name  of  the 
river,  may  be  traced  back  at  leapt  as  far  as  1079.  The  first  men- 
tion of  the  word  is  in  Hennepin's  account  of  La  Salle's  expedition 
from  the  lake  to  the  Illinois  Eiver. 

Chicago  claims  the  distinction  of  being  the  mail-order  centre 
of  the  universe.  In  1010  one  of  the  biggest  mail-order  houses 
broke  all  postal  records  by  mailing  6,000,000  catalogues,  each 
weighing  two  ounces — the  whole  weighing  450  tons.  The  sacks 
holding  the  catalogues  weighed  sixty-five  tons.  If  these  pamph- 
let? had  been  sent  on  one  train  tliirtv  cars  would  have  been  filled. 

Professor  Buck,  of  the  philology  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  has  been  looking  into  the  linguistic  conditions 
of  that  city.    He  awards  to  Chicago  the  front  rank  for  cosmopoli- 
tanism, there  being  no  fewer  than  fourteen  languages,  besides 
Kngli.sh,  spoken  there  by  colonies  of  at  least  10,000  pe^^:ons  each. 
Newspapers  appear  regularly  in  ten  languages,  and  church  ser- 
vices may  be  heard  in  about  twenty  languages.     Chicago  is  the 
eocond  largest  Bohemian  city  in  the  world,  the  third  Swedish, 
the  third  Norwegian,  the  fourth  Polish,  the  fifth  German.     In 
all,  there  are  some  forty  foreign  languages  spoken  by  numbers 
r?ui;TiniT  from  half  a  dozen  to  half  a  million,  and  aggxepaVm*!, 
over  a  mUhon 

Cbicory.     (liicorv  h  host  known  to  lavmen,  when  ^tov:\u^ 
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wild  on  dry  diulky  eoils,  umler  Ihe  name  of  "wild  endive."  It 
belongB  to  h  trilw  of  eompoeite  plants  known  stientifically  at 
Cichorari-tr,  which  include  also  dHndcHon  and  garden  leltut*.  Il 
ahonle  above  the  Miil  a  tuft  of  leav(?s,  and  when  it  rnns  to  flower. 
flcnds  up  a  stem  from  one  to  three  feet  high,  rigid,  rough, 
branched,  clothed  with  leaves  8.nd  hlue  flowers.  It  has  a  long 
root  like  that  of  a  carrot,  which  becomes  enlarged  by  proper 
cultivation,  and  is  the  part  uRcd  for  the  manufacture  of  a  substi- 
tute for  coffee,  Kvery  part  of  the  plant  is  perfectly  wholesome; 
the  root  when  fresh  is  tonic,  and  in  large  doses  slightly  aperient 
Chicory  is  cultivated  extensively  in  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Ger- 
many. It  is  cultivated  in  France  for  its  leaves,  as  herhagc  and 
pasturage;  in  (lermany  and  Flanders  for  its  roots.  It  was  first 
euilivated  in  England  about  178U,  by  the  well-known  agricultur- 
ist, Arthur  Young. 

When  chicory  is  to  be  ueeil  for  coffee,  the  roots  taken  up 
by  the  grower  are  partly  dried,  Kod  then  sold  to  the  manufac^ 
tiirer,  by  whom  they  are  cut  into  elieea,  roasted,  and  gronnd. 
The  ground  chicory  tliiis  mad.'  i;;  iisc<l  Ijv  nianv  <,(  tin-  Eurnpenn 
poor  as  a  substitute  for  coffee  by  itself.  It  has  not  of  courw 
the  true  coffee  flavor,  but  it  makes  a  rich  and  wholesome  vege- 
table infusion  of  a  dark  color,  with  a  hitterir^h  sweet  tas-te,  which 
would  probably  be  preferred  liy  a  rude  palate  to  the  compara- 
tively thin  and  weak,  and  at  the  same  time  not  very  palatable, 
infusion  of  pure  coffee  of  the  second  or  third  qiiality.  Neverthe- 
less, in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  great  clamor 
arose  in  England  against  what  had  lK?conie  the  too  prevalent 
practice  of  adulterating  coffee  with  chicory. 

The  arguments  pro  and  con  were  neatly  summed  up  by  the 
Illustrated  London  Netcs  of  July  5,  1851.  "The  grocers."  said 
the  A'cifs,  "have  lately  adopted  the  practice  of  mixing  chicory, 
worth  3d.  or  -id.  a  pound,  with  coffee,  worth  four  or  five  times 
that  sum,  and  of  selling  the  'half-and-half  at  the  same  price 
which  they  would  cliarge  for  the  coffee  unmi.\ed.  They  allege 
that  the  mi.xlure  is  really  better  than  pure  coffee,  and  that  the 
public  like  it.  Perhaps  so;  and  if  they  would  only  carry  their 
kindness  to  the  public  so  far  as  to  sell  coffee  as  coffee,  and 
chicory  as  chicory,  and  allow  the  poor  public  to  mix  for  them- 
selves, there  would  he  no  harm  done  which  could  with  any  justice 
Ijc  laid  upon  the  headti  of  the  groeei-s.  But  the  grocers  persist  in 
clutching  the  knavish  profit  on  the  inferior  article;  and  when  the 
chancellor  of  the  exelicqiier  is  iisked  to  lend  his  aid  to  prevent 
the  fraud  by  authorizing  the  excise-olHcers  to  exercise  the  same 
fUiHTvisioii  over  coffee  as  (hey  now  do  over  tea,  Sir  t'harle.i 
Wend  doctine-i  to  interfere,     llis  agricultural  friends  have  dii^- 
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ctivered  that  one  of  the  bt'st-paying  crops  tliat  can  Ic  n.i.sc.l  in 
this  country  is  chicory,  and  tiiey  deprecate  all  attempts  to  prevent 
the  fraud  of  the  grocer,  le:«t  the  consumption  of  chicory  should 
be  diminished,  and  the  British  farmer  lose  a  growing  market. 
Sir  Charles  Wood  yields  to  the  soft  persuasion,  although  it  is 
proved  that  the  relative  consumption  of  coffee  has  largely  dimin- 
ifhed,  to  tlie  loss  of  the  revenue.  Thus  one  class  of  the  natives, 
the  chicory  growers,  are  protected,  and  another  class,  the  knavish 
grocers,  are  encouraged  in  knaver}',  in  order  that  the  foreign 
article — good  coffee — may  not  find  its  way  to  the  longing  lips  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  English  people." 

The  result  of  the  discussion  which  took  place  on  the  subject 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1851  was  characterized  by  the  same 
authority  as  a  positive  disgrace  to  the  English  people.  *Mf  the 
public  desire  to  drink  chicory,  by  all  means  let  them  drink  it ; 
and  we  shall  rejoice  if  their  predilection  for  that  article  should 
put  money  into  the  pockets  of  the  British  farmer ;  but  let  it  be 
incumbent  upon  the  vendors  to  vend  it  as  chicory,  at  the  chicory 
price,  and  not  to  palm  it  off  upon  the  easily-cheated  multitude 
a>  c-offee,  at  an  overcharge  of  two  or  three  hundred  per  cent.  It 
is  had  enough  that  such  a  fraud  should  be  perpetrated ;  but  it  is 
.*^lill  worse  that  a  man  like  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  should 
lend  all  the  weight  and  authority  of  the  government  to  support 
it." 

Next  year  the  subject  was  again  taken  up  by  Parliament,  and 
this  time  resulted  in  the  passage  (August  3,  1852)  of  an  act 
wliich  forbade  licensed  dealers  in  coffee  to  keep  and  sell  chicory 
o\ce|it  under  its  own  name  and  in  two-ounce  packages,  sealed  and 
lalielled  with  an  exact  description  of  the  contents. 

Chimes.  The  oldest  peal  of  bells  in  the  United  States  is  a 
M  of  four,  bearing  the  date  1G82,  which  hangs  in  the  Moorish 
U'lfry  of  the  Spanish  cathedral  in  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

Xext  to  them  in  point  of  age  come  the  eight  bolls  of  Christ 
(  hurch  in  Boston,  which  were  brought  from  England  in  1744. 
The  church  itself  was  founded  in  1723  with  Timothy  Cutler 
as  its  first  rector.  Each  bell  has  an  inscription.  Let  us  copy 
four  of  the  most  interesting.  That  on  the  great  bell  reads,  "  This 
peal  of  eight  bells  is  the  gift  of  a  number  of  generous  persons  in 
Christ  Church  in  Boston,  New  England,  Anno  1744  A.  R." 
The  third  bell  says,  **  We  are  the  first  ring  of  bells  cast  for  the 
Kriti?^h  Empire  in  North  America.  A.  K.  1741."  The  sixth 
ttdls  us,  "  The  subscription  for  these  bells  was  begun  by  John 
Hammock  and  Kobert  Temple,  church  wardens,  1744."  The 
oighth  concludes,  "  Abel  Rudhall  of  Gloucester  cast  us  all." 

The  oldest  chime  of  bells  in  the  Middle  States  is  that  at  old 
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ChriBt  Cliurcb,  PliiUiVlpluB.  whirl)  still  fulfil  tlieir  aiicicot 
funetion  of  wclconi iiig  every  holiilav  and  Iioly  ilay,  especially  the 
advent  of  Otiristinas  «»d  Nf;w  Year. 

On  February  5i3,  1763,  the  vestry  tif  old  Christ  t'hureh  in 
Philadelphia  pasi-ed  a  resolution  to  raiw  by  lottery  the  necessary 
purfhaBe  price  for  a  rijig  of  IfcIU.  The  scheme  was  evidwitly  a 
Btireesa,  for  a  little  later  the  v»try  agreed  to  purehaee  a  bill  of 
exebaoge  f»r  nsil  to  be  employrd  iii  pn)cnring  a  "  ring  of  eiglit 
bells."'  The  tenor,  it  was  d«ided,  fhoiild  weigh  1800  ponnds  and 
the  nist  in  proportion,  Tlic  Ik-IIs  wcrv  wist  by  I.eKter  and  Peck 
at  their  foundn'  in  Whitochapel,  Ijondon.  The  entire  weight 
of  the  jR'al  of  eight  bolla  wa?  SlilOO  pounds.  When  landed  in 
Philadeliihia,  a  ciiiiiiiiilloe  waited  upon  the  man  who  had  accom- 
panied tliem  from  London,  to  determine  on  what  terms  he  would 
•  hang  tborii.  He  refused  nil  money  compensation,  asking  only 
that  the  bells  should  l)e  muffled  at  hia  death.  The  agreement  was 
duly  carried  out  by  the  cbun'h  ollicinU,  not  only  at  hia  death, 
but  at  that  of  his  wife  also. 

Ouriiig  tlie  lfcvi>liiti«>n.  when  the  Qniiker  City  was  in  •Ut^rpt 
of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  the  precious  bells  were 
taken  down  and  sunk  in  ilie  Delaware  by  the  patriots. 

An  old  and  interesting  chime  of  bells  hangs  in  the  belfrv  of 
old  St.  Miclmcrs  Chnrch  in  Charleston.  S.  C.  They  were  eight 
in  nnmbiT,  and  were  imported  from  Kngland  in  1TG4  at  a  cost  of 
£581.  On  the  evacnation  of  Charleston  by  the  British  in  ItS'i. 
Major  Trnille,  of  the  Koyal  Artillery,  claimed  the  bells  as  a 
perr|nisito  of  war,  took  them  back  with  him  to  England,  and  sold 
them.  Sir  Gity.Carleton,  however,  who  was  then  in  New  York, 
diBapi>nive<l  of  the  action  of  his  subordinate  and  ordered  the 
restoration  of  the  bells.  In  the  interim  they  had  been  resold  in 
liondon  to  a  former  merchant  of  Charleston,  one  Rybenau,  who 
genoroosly  reshipped  them  to  Charleston  in  17S3.  During  the 
fceond  year  of  the  C'ivil  War,  Charleston  being  then  under  siege, 
they  were  removed  for  better  security  to  Columbia,  S.  C.  By 
one  of  the  strange  ironies  of  fate,  this  move  proved  disastrous, 
for  during  the  occupation  of  Columbia  hy  Sherman's  army  the 
hells  were  burned  in  the  tire  of  Feliruary  17,  1865.  N'evertheless, 
the  fragments  were  carefully  preserved,  and  after  the  war  these 
pieces  of  old  metal  were  shipped  to  England,  where  they  were 
recast  into  a  new  peal  of  eight  bells  by  the  successors  of  the  orig- 
inal bell-founders,  Jlears  and  Steinbank,  in  the  original  moulds 
which  had  turned  (hem  out  a  conturv  previous.  In  February, 
18()7,  the  eight  hells  came  back  to  Charleston.  The  entire  set 
had  crossed  the  Atlantic  five  times,  and  two  of  the  bells  seven 
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Chimneys — ihat  is,  chimneys  with  fireplace  and  flues — are 
comparatively  modern.  None  of  the  Roman  ruins  show  chimneys 
like  ours.  There  is  none  in  the  restored  buildings  in  Hercu- 
laneuin  and  Pompeii.  Boman  architects  complained  that  their 
decorations  were  smoked  up.  A  kitchen  in  Rome  was  always 
sooty.  Braziers  were  used  in  the  livins:  rooms.  The  chimney  of 
antiquity  consisted  of  a  hole  in  the  roof.  The  wealthy  Romans 
used  carefully  dried  wood,  which  would  burn  in  the  room  without 
soot.  The  modem  chimney  was  first  used  in  Europe  in  the 
14th  century.  The  oldest  certain  account  of  a  chimney  places  it 
in  Venice  in  1347. 

The  tallest  and  largest  chimney  in  the  world  is  that  which 
was  topped  off  in  1909  at  the  works  of  the  Boston  and  Montana 
Copper  and  Silver  Mining  Co.  near  Great  Falls,  Montana.  It  is 
506  feet  in  height.  The  foundation  of  the  chimney  consists  of  an 
annular  mass,  the  circular  inner  edge  of  which  is  forty-seven  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  the  octagonal  outer  boundary  103 
feet  across  flats  at  the  footing  level,  tapering  to  sixty-four  and 
eighty-one  feet  diameters  at  the  top  of  the  concrete.  The  foun- 
dation was  constructed  of  1:3:5  slag  concrete.  The  sand  and 
stone  were  obtained  from  the  smelter  furnaces.  In  the  work  of 
construction  5200  barrels  of  cement,  2000  cubic  yards  of  sand, 
and  4000  cubic  yards  of  slag  were  used.  The  cost  of  materials 
and  construction  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50,000. 

A  factory  chimney  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  holds  second  place 
with  427  feet  of  altitude. 

The  tallest  chimney  in  New  York  city  (353  feet  high)  was 
erected  in  connection  with  the  power-house  of  the  Metropolitan 
Traction  Company  at  Ninety-sixth  Street  and  the  East  River. 
A  total  of  two  million  and  a  half  of  bricks  was  used  in  its  con- 
.<truction.    The  diameter  is  22  feet  on  the  inside. 

Wales,  has  probably  the  longest  chimney  in  the  world.     It  is 
two  miles  high  and  has  a  brook  running  through  it.     The  chim- 
ney  is   connected   with   the   copper   works   at   Cwmavon,   near 
Aberavon.    This  is  how  it  came  to  be  built.    About  60  years  ago 
the  copper  smoke  from  these  works  was  the  plague  of  the  neigh- 
t)oring  countryside.    It  settled  upon  and  destroyed  the  grass  for 
'30  miles  around,  while  the  sulphur  and  arsenic  in  the  fumes 
affwted  the  hoofs  of  cattle,  causing  gangrene.     The  company 
tried  all  sorts  of  devices  to  remedv  the  trouble,  but  in  vain. 
Finally,  Robert  Brent  on,  who  was  later  engineer  of  the  Sind 
ailway  in  India,  solve<l  the  problem.     The  copper  works  are 
lU  the  foot  of  a  high,  stc«^p  mountain.    Mr.  Brenton  constructed 
a  flue  or  chimney  runnii^  continuously  from  the  ba«e  to  aXiOwl 
100  ffet  shore  the  summit,  following  the  natural  slope  ol  l\ve 
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groiiiwi.  The  brick  wliit!!i  lintji]  it,  and  of  wliich  it  was  largely  '■ 
const rui'feii,  was  burnpd  tloey  hy.  A  Bmall  spring,  rushing  out 
near  tlie  tiinuntniii  top,  whs  tiiriiLvl  into  the  chimney,  and  allowed 
to  flow  through  ultnoBt  its  entire  length  to  condeiiw  the  emoke. 
Omi'  a  vear  it  is  swept  out,  nnd  about  %  ton  nf  precipitated  copper 
oblflined.    Its  lop  can  be  seen  for  between  40  and  50  miles, 

Chittim-wood.  When  8ir  Samuel  Baker  was  exploring 
Cvpru*:.  he  was  told  by  certain  monka  that  they  believed  the 
Scriptural  "chittim-wood  "  to  In-  a  dpeclea  of  pine  which  grow* 
only  on  the  mountains  betwi-en  the  mona8t<Ty  of  Kj-ker  and  tlie 
town  of  Khrysokus,  a  paUih-iw  and  almost  inaccessible  region. 
Boughs,  as  apecinicns  of  the  tree,  were  fetched  by  a  trustworthy 
meesenger,  and  were  sent  to  Sir  JoKOph  Hooker.  Director  of  the 
Hoyal  Gardens  at  Kew,  who,  in  a  brief  description  publiehcd  by 
the  Linnean  Society,  said  of  this  newly-^iiiid  tre^,  that  it  dif- 
fered from  tlie  known  fanna  of  Vednu  in  the  ahortnese  of  the 
leaves  and  the  sinalineM  of  th«  female  eonee.  In  size  of  cone, 
size,  form  and  color  of  leaf,  if  Approached  the  Algerian  far  more 
closely  than  nnv  Tiiuri.iri,  Iliiu.ilMVrtn,  nr  l..-!mnon  mhir.  Anion;: 
tree  cultivators  it  may  lie  enllod  the  Cy])ru8  cedar.  Sir  Samnel 
Baker  wrote  that  he  found  two  varieties  of  cypress.  One  he 
descrilicd  as  a  tree  tliiriy  fcot  high,  with  a  girtli  of  six  or  seven 
feet,  the  wood  cedar-colored,  emitting  a  powerful  aromatic  ?cent, 
resembling  that  of  sandal-wood.  This  was  (in  Sir  Samuel's 
opinion)  the  celebrated  clLJttini-wood.  Why  should  Solomon 
have  sent  for  cedar,  which  is  so  common  in  Asia  Minor?  The 
No.  3  variety  of  cypress  is  an  intensely  hard  wood,  resembling 
Bomewhat  lignnm  vita;. 

Christmas  Card.  The  Cliristmas  card  is  the  legitimate 
descendant  of  the  "  sdiool  pieces,"  or  "  Christmas  pieces,"  whicli 
were  popular  from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  These  wore  sheets  of  writing  paper,  sometimes  sur- 
rounded with  those  hideous  and  elaborate  pen  flourishes  forming 
birds,  scrolls,  etc.,  so  unnaturally  dear  to  the  hearts  of  writing 
masters,  and  sometimes  headed  with  copperplate  engravings. 
plain  or  colored. 

These  were  used  by  sehool-bovs  at  the  approach  of  holidays 
for  carefully  written  letters  exploiting  tlie  progress  they  had  made 
in  composition  and  chirography.  Charity  boys  were  large  pur- 
chasers of  these  pieces,  says  one  writer,  and  at  Christmas  time 
used  to  take  them  round  their  parish  to  show  them  and  at  the 
same  time  solicit  a  trifle. 

The  Christmas  card  proper  had  its  tentative  origin  in  1843. 
The  honor  of  its  invention  is  claimed  for  three  men.  iill  famous 
in  ofher  eonncctiona,  Hie  Tirv.  EdwuTd  Bra(\lev  (better  known  as 
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Cuthbert  Bede,  author  of  ''Verdant  Green");  J.  C.  Horslev, 
R.  A.,  and  the  late  W.  C.  T.  Dobson,  K.  A.  Cuthbert  Bede  had 
a  card  printed  from  his  own  design  for  circulation  in  1845,  and 
two  years  later  his  printers,  a  Newcastle  firm,  put  a  number  of 
cards  on  the  market.  About  the  same  time,  in  1846,  J.  C. 
Horsley  designed  a  card  for  Sir  Harry  Cobe  of  Summerly's 
Printing  House,  Old  Bond  Street. 

The  subject  was  a  typical  scene  of  feasting  and  jollity.  One 
thousand  copies  were  printed,  and  one  of  the  few  survivors  sold 
a  few  years  since  for  £50.  Joseph  Cundall,  a  London  artist, 
also  issued  a  card  in  that  year.  It  was  printed  in  lithography, 
colored  by  hand,  and  was  of  the  usual  size  of  a  lady's  card. 

Xot  until  1862,  however,  did  the  custom  obtain  any  foothold. 
Then  experiments  were  made  with  cards  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
carte  de  visite,  inscribed  simply,  "  A  Merry  Christmas,"  and  "  A 
Happy  Xew  Year."  After  that  came  to  be  added  robins  and  holly 
branches,  embossed  figures  and  landscapes.  "  I  have  the  orig- 
inal designs  before  me  now,"  wrote  "  Luke  Limner "  (John 
Leighton),  to  the  London  Publishers'  Circular,  December  31, 
188.3;  "they  were  produced  by  Goodall  &  Son.  Seeing  a  grow- 
ing want  and  the  great  sale  obtained  abroad,  this  house  produced 
(1868)  a  Little  Ked  Riding  Hood,  a  Hermit  and  His  Cell,  and 
many  other  subjects  in  which  snow  and  the  robin  played  a  part." 
« .See  also  Walsh:  Curiosities  of  Popular  Customs,  s,  v,) 

Chrysanthemum  was  known  to  a  few  enthusiasts  in  England 

•A^  far  back  as  IT64,  when  Philip  Miller  (1691-1771)  received  a 

-y^ecimen  from  Nimpu  and  cultivated  it  at  the  botanical  garden 

at  Chelsea.     Still  further  back,  some  time  indeed  in  the  seven- 

T«*enth  century,  a  chrysanthemum  from  the  East  was  grown  at 

I>anzig:  but  wliether  the  climate  were  unfavorable  or  whether  the 

white  and  gold  splendors  of  the  flower  were  not  appreciated  bv 

f^»Titeniporary  Prussians,  it  is  impossible  to  say.     At  any  rate, 

there  is  no  record  of  immediate  descendants  of  the  first  plant. 

The  honor  of  introducing  the  plant  to  Europe  is  claimed  by    • 

France  on  behalf  of  one  Pierre  Blancard,  a  gardener  who  left 

Marseilles  one  evening  in   November,   1808^,  by  the   rumbling 

'iligence  that  took  the  mails  to  Paris.      He  carried  with  him,  as 

"iijwts  of  special  solicitude,  two  modest  earthenware  pots,  in 

•*lnch,  on  long  stems,  covered  with  beautiful,  velvety  foliage,  grew 

(lusters  of  flowers — one  yellow,  clear  and  pure  as  gold,  tlie  other 

of  color  in  this  flower  unknown  in  France ;  how,  la-bas,  in  the 

K«ts  on  his  knees.     If  a  fellow-traveller  chaffed  him  concerning 

^w  flowers,  he  answered  not  a  word,  and  if  curiosity  moved 

another  to  ask  questions  about  them,  B/anca rd  answered  gTa\^\\\ 

"They  are  a  rar/eif  of  the  large  family  of  pyrethtums"   «lU^ 

TfouJd  sajr  no  more. 


......  Ill  J;i|);m  and  ("liiiui.  with  the 

of  color  in  thi-  lh)\vcr  unknown  in  P'rance 
fju'-olT  coiintrit's,  their  beautv  shone  in  tlie  h« 
tlie  kiosks,  and  how  the  gold  and  the  snow  of 
spread  a  glory  everywhere.    Not  without  dif 
aged  to  bring  home  a  few  roots,  which,  being 
garden  down  at  Aubagne,  in  face  of  the  blue  ^ 
terranean  and  under  the  sun  of  the  South,  hac 
now  in  full  bloom;  those  he  carried  with  h 
he  begged  her  Majesty's  gracious  acceptance,  be 
his  collection.     Thus  Josephine  de  Beauharn 
of  another  South,  received  in  her  Malmaison  re 
of  the  flowers  which  were  destined  to  a  most  glc 
in  Europe  and  America. 

Its  hundred  years  in  Europe  are  but  a  sY 
life  of  the  flower  which,  six  centuries  before  C 
fucius  the  subject  for  a  rhapsody,  when,  descril 
of  autumn,  he  drew  attention  to  "  its  shining  ^ 
petals  hanging  around  the  centre  in  sheaves  of 
and  its  tassels  on  which  the  light  of  the  sun  has 
thousand  times."  A  thousand  years  after  Conf 
Yang,  gardener  and  wielder  of  the  pen,  sang  of  t 
accents  of  genius  that  the  name  of  his  native  tc 
to  that  of  Town-of-the-Chrysanthemum  (Chu- 
San  of  to-day). 

Church  around   the   Corr.-»-    '^' 


rtnyy-trx     mt'OTi     ^f/^     ^ 
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**  There  is,**  he  said,  "  a  little  church  around  the  comer  where 
yon  may  get  it  done." 

*'  Then,"  said  Mr.  Jefferson,  solemnly,  *^  God  bless  the  little 
charch  around  the  corner !  " 

Proceeding  with  his  boy  companion,  now  in  tears,  to  the 
"little  church,"  Jefferson  met  with  a  cordial  reception  from 
Rev.  George  H.  Houghton,  its  pastor.     A  few  days  later  the  ser- 
vices over  the  dead  actor  were  conductetl  in  the  presence  of  an 
audience  which  had  doubtless  been  greatly  augmented  by  the 
publication  of  the  story  in  the  daily  papers.    Mark  Twain,  then 
,a  young  man,  voiced  the  general  feeling  with  an  individual  inten- 
sity, in  the  Qalaxy  for  February,  1871,  his  diatribe  concluding 
with  these  words :  ^^  Was  it  not  pitiable,  that  spectacle  ?     Hon- 
ored and  honorable  old  George  Holland,  whose  theatrical  ministry 
had  for  fifty  years  softenad  hard  hearts,  bred  generosity  in  cold 
ones,  kindled  emotion  in  dead  ones,  uplifted  base  ones,  broadened 
bigoted  ones,  and  made  many  and  many  a  stricken  one  glad  and 
filled  it  brim  full  of  gratitude,  figuratively  spit  upon  in  his  un- 
offending coffin  by  this  crawling,   slimy,  sanctimonious,   self- 
righteous  reptile ! " 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Houghton  maintained  his  hold  upon  the 
gratitude  and  affection  of  theatrical  people  until  his  death  in 
180T,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  a  like-minded  son.  Hundreds 
r>f  actors  have  been  borne  to  the  grave  from  the  Little  Church 
artjund  the  Corner;  it  has  been  a  favorite  place  for  theatrical 
weddings,  and  has  in  fact  been  largely  supported  by  stage  folk. 

In  her  "  Old  Woman's  Gossip,"  Fanny  Kemble  Butler  records 
a  Paris  episode  not  unlike  that  of  Holland  in  New  York.     A 
certain  Philippe,  the  predecessor  and  model  of  Frederic  Le  Maitre 
and  a  friend  of  Kemble,  Mrs.  Butler's  father,  was  an  actor,  not 
only  immensely  popular  for  his  professional  merit,  but  greatly 
respected  for  an  order  of  merit  not  always  applauded  by  Pari- 
^ians,  that  of  a  moral  character  and  decent  life.    At  his  funeral 
a  serious  riot  occurred  when  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  received  opinion  and  custom  of  the  day,  refused  to 
allow  his  burial  in  consecrated  ground;  "the  profane  player's 
culling,  in  the  year  of  grace  1823,  or  thereabouts,  being  still  one 
which  disqualified  its  followers  for  receiving  the  sacraments  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  therefore,  of  course,  for  claim- 
ing Christian  burial."    The  general  feeling  of  the  Parisian  pub- 
Vic,  however,  was  in  this  case  too  strong  for  the  ancient  anathema 
"{  the  church.     Tha  Archbishop  of  Paris  was  obliged  to  give 
vav,  and  the  dead  body  of  the  worthv  actor  was  laid  in  the  sacred 
'^jil  of  Pere  la  Chaise.    "  1  heViove  that  since  that  time  t\\e  c\\ie^- 
tion  has  never  again  been  debated,  nor  am  I  aware  tViat  tiieie  \^ 
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any  one  more  peculiarly  thentricnl  cemetery  than  another  in 
Paris." 

In  a  letter  of  Talma's  tn  ('harles  Young  upon  the  death  of 
Fanny  Kemble's  uncle  John,  he  l>eg8  to  be  numbered  among  the 
subscribers  to  the  monument  about  to  be  erected  to  Mr.  Kemble 
in  Westminster  Abbey ;  adding  the  touching  remark,  "  Pour  moi, 
je  serai  heureuji  si  lea  prCtres  me  laiesent  enterrer  dans  tin  coin 
de  mon  jardin." 

The  moral  effect  of  this  species  of  class  prejudice  is  "ad- 
mirably illustrated,"  continues  Fanny  Keigble,  "  by  an  anecdote 
I  have  heard  my  mother  tell.  One  evening  when  she  had  gone 
to  the  Grani"  Opera  with  M.  Jouy,  the  wise  and  witty  Hermite 
de  la  Chauss^e  d'Antin,  talking  with  him  of  the  career  and 
circumstances  of  the  young  ballet  women  (she  had  herself,  when 
very  young,  been  a  dancer  on  the  English  stage),  she  wound  up 
her  various  questions  with  this:  '  Et  y  en  a-t-il  qui  sont  filles  de 
bonne  conduite?  qui  sont  sages? '  '  Ma  foi ! '  replied  the  Her- 
mite, shrugging  his  ahaulders,  'elles  auraient  grand  tort;  jwr- 
sonne  n'y  croirait.' " 

Moliere,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  also  forbidden  Christian 
burial  by  Harlay,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  because  he  was  an  actor. 

"  What,"  ctied  Jladame  Moliere,  "  they  refuse  the  burial  rites 
to  a  man  who  deserves  an  altar !  " 

She  sent  a  remonstrance  to  the  king.  It  is  said  that 
Louis  XIV  asked  the  archbishop  how  deep  consecrated  ground 
may  run.     The  answer  was,  fourteen  feet. 

"Very  good,"  returned  Louis,  "let  Moliere's  grave  be  dug 
sixteen  feet,  and  then  it  cannot  Ik?  said  to  be  buried  in  conse- 
crated ground,  nor  need  it  scandalize  the  clergy," 

Churches,  Queer.  The  oldest  church  in  New  England 
stands  in  the  village  of  Hingham,  Mass,  It  is  known  aa  "  The 
Old  Ship  Meeting  Houfc,"  and  was  built  in  1635,  a  time  when 
a  strong  stockade  was  necessary  to  defend  the  worshippers  from 
Indian  attacks.  The  stockade,  of  course,  has  been  removed,  hut 
the  church  remains  (1912)  almost  unchanged, — a  square  frame 
structure,  with  a  pyramid  roof  and  a  belfry  at  the  peak  inclosed 
by  a  railing.  There  is  a  vestibule  projecting  from  the  front  door. 
There  are  two  rows  of  six  windows  in  each  wall,  the  upper  ones 
furnishing  light  and  air  to  the  gallery,  which  extends  all  around. 
In  early  days  the  unconverted  were  assigned  to  the  gallery  seats, 
the  men  on  one  side  and  the  women  on  the  other,  while  the 
"  professors  "  sat  below  and  sexes  were  divided  by  the  middle 
aisle.  Attendance  was  compnlsory.  It  cost  a  peck  of  com  to  stay 
away  from  meeting  or  to  leave  the  building  before  service  was 
£ni8/ied. 
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The  old  meeting-house  has  had  but  10  pastors  during  the  276 
years  of  its  existence^  which,  you  will  notice,  gives  them  an  aver- 
age pastorate  of  27^/^  years.  Six  of  them  served  246  years.  The 
first  pastor  got  his  salary  in  corn,  most  of  which  was  the  proceeds 
of  fines  imposed  upon  the  congregation  for  not  attending  meeting. 

The  last  vestige  of  the  first  church  in  New  York  disappeared 
in  1908  to  make  room  for  the  custom-house  that  now  stands 
on  the  Bowling  Green  site,  replacing  the  former  office  of  the 
Cnnard  steamship  line.  Up  to  that  date  a  tablet  near  the 
entrance  to  the  office  bore  this  inscription: 

The  Site  of  Fort  Amsterdam, 

Built  in  1626. 

Within  the  fortification 

was  erected  the  first 

substantial  church  edifice 

On  the  Island  of  Manhattan. 

In  1787  the  fort 

was  demolished 

and  the  Government  house 

built  upon  this  site. 

Of  all  the  buildings  within  the  palisades  of  the  old  Fort 
Amsterdam  there  remained  a  vestige  of  only  one,  the  old  church 
originally  built  within  the  centre  of  the  Fort.  The  first  service 
in  it  was  held  in  1638. 

The  government  house  was  torn  down  in  1815  and  private 
residences  took  its  place.  A  new  row  of  brick  stores  was  built 
from  the  church  out  to  Whitehall  Street,  and  in  all  probability 
the  upper  story  was  remodelled. 

But  the  wide  arch  over  the  main  doorway  and  the  ornamented 
coping  of  the  windows,  closed  with  a  solid  wall  of  brick  to  form 
the  rear  of  a  store,  still  showed  where  the  old  edifice  stood. 

In  1840,  when  the  fashionable  residential  section  had  begun 
its  gradual  march  uptown,  the  church  was  again  transformed 
The  wall  between  it  and  the  adjoining  store  was  removed,  and 
from  that  time  the  site  in  the  middle  of  the  block  was  occupied 
by  a  livery  stable. 

A  church  in  a  Pennsylvania  town  is  said  to  possess  the 
distinction  of  being  the  work  of  one  pair  of  hands.  These  hand? 
carried  every  block  of  stone  of  which  it  was  constructed,  cut  each 
into  shape,  and  laid  it  in  place.  The  builder  was  one  George 
Taylor,  who  obtained  the  stone  from  Brobst  Mountain.  He  spent 
fix  years  in  completing  the  work.  The  church  is  60  feet  long  and 
38  feet  broad ;  its  tower  is  60  feet  high. 

There  is  a  church  in  Santa  J?osfl,  California,  w\\\cl[\.  t\\ow^\\ 
iiot  the  work  of  one  man,  is  as  unique  in  its  way  as  t\\e  c\\MTe\v  \u 
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Pennsylvania.  It  was  built  of  one  tree,  yet  it  is  the  largest 
churcli  in  that  part  "f  Mie  country. 

The  miners  in  the  Myndd  Newydd  coal  mines  in  AVales  have 
no  call  to  shave,  shine  their  boots,  or  don  Snnday  garb  when 
they  go  to  worehip.  They  have  a  chapel  all  their  own  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  bo  that  when  they  descend  the  pit  they  can  go 
to  their  devotions  and  thence  to  their  several  stations.  The  pillars 
end  beams  are  of  rough  timbera  and  a  coal  trolley  gerves  as  pulpit 
The  miners  sit  on  rough  wooden  benches  and  the  oldest  among 
them  acta  as  pastor.  A  qhaiwl  more  finished  in  appearance,  the 
St.  Anthony,  exists  in  the  salt  mines  of  Wieliczka,  Austria.  It 
is  a  Byzantine  excavation,  with  altar,  crucifix,  and  life-sized 
saints,  apparently  of  black  marble,  but  really  made  of  salt. 

In  the  old  tlcrman  town  of  Oberstein  an  ancient  chnrch 
stands  built  in  the  great  rock  rising  from  the  river.  The  front 
is  of  stone,  but  the  church  itself  is  hollowed  out  of  the  rock  and 
penetrates  far  into  its  heart.  Tradition  says  that  in  the  four- 
teenth century  the  Count  of  Oberstein,  one  of  the  old  robber 
barons,  fell  in  line  with  a  beaulifui  young  lady,  the  daughter  of 
a  neighboring  knight.  His  brother  al?o  sought  the  fair  maiden's 
hand  and  the  two  suitors  had  a  violent  quarrel.  The  count  flung 
hia  hapless  brother  from  the  top  of  his  castle  wall,  high  up  the 
precipitous  cliff.  Repenting  of  his  awful  deed,  he  vowed  that 
he  would  build  a  church  where  his  brother's  body  first  touched 
the  ground.  lie  did  so,  excavating  the  church  in  the  rock;  and 
tradition  goes  on  to  say  a  miraculous  spring  of  clear  water  sprang 
from  the  crag  as  a  token  that  heaven  was  appeased.  This  curious 
church  is  now  the  only  Protestant  place  of  worship  in  the  town. 

Circulation  of  Blood.  A  contributor  to  the  Atlanlic 
Monthly  for  June,  1880,  drew  surprised  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Shakespeare  had  "  anticipatefl  "  Harvey's  discovery  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  in  the  following  lines  from  "  Julius  Csesar  " : 

You  are  my  true  and  lionorable  wife, 
As  dear  to  me  as  are  the   ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  ead  heart, 

.Act  ii,  Scene  1. 

Now,  in  actual  fact  Shakespeare's  conception  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  was  that  held  by  scientific  schools  long  before 
Harvey's  time  (it  had  been  taught  by  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and 
Paracelsus), — namely  that  the  blood  ebbs  and  flows  between  the 
heart  and  extremities  of  the  body,  not  by  a  circuitous  motion 
(outward  by  the  arteries  and  back  by  the  veins),  but  to  and  fro 
or  up  and  down  by  each  route  independently.  Thus,  we  find  in 
"King  John  "  the  lines 
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Melancholy 
Had  bake<l    tliy  blood  and  made  it  heavy-thick 
Which  else   runs  tickling  up  and  down  the  veins. 

Act  iii,  Scene  3. 

Though  most  educated  people  are  aware  that  Harvey  was  the 
first  to  announce  the  fact  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  com- 
paratively few  know  the  precise  nature  of  his  discovery  or  realize 
how  bitterly  his  right  to  the  title  of  discoverer  has  been  disputed. 
Harvey  was  bom  in  1578,  published  his  great  work  in  1628,  and 
died  in  1657.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that,  read  by  the  light 
of  Harvej'^s  discovery,  it  is  easy  to  discern  in  the  writings  of 
ancient  and  mediaeval  authors  what  seem  to  be  statements  of  the 
fact  that  the  blood  circulates  through  the  body ;  and  consequently, 
Plato  and  Hippocrates  among  the  ancients,  and  Servetus, 
Colombo,  and  Cesalpino  among  later  writers,  have  been  credited 
vith  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  that  Harvey  was  the  first  to 
announce  in  distinct  terms.  Science,  however,  clearly  distin- 
^ishes  between  guessing  and  discovering ;  and  a  critical  exam- 
ination of  the  statements  made  by  the  older  anatomists,  which 
have  been  held  to  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  circulation  as  an- 
nounced bv  Harvey,  discloses  them  to  be  nothing  but  vague 
guesses,  which  had  so  little  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  authors 
themselves  that  they  constantly  make  use  of  other  expressions 
plainly  indicating  total  ignorance  of  the  facts  propounded  by  the 
English  phj'siologist. 

Judging   from  the  views  expressly  combated  by  Harvey  in 
the  introduction   to  his  magnum  opus,  the  "  Exercise  on  the 
Motion  of  the  Heart  and  Blood  in  Animals,"  it  would  appear  as 
if  the  anatomists  of  the  period  held  that  respiration  and  the 
pulsation  of    the  heart  and  arteries  exercised   in  common  the 
function  of  cooling  and  ventilating  the  blood,  air  being  sucked 
into   the    arteries    during    their    expansion,    and    "  fuliginous 
vapours''  expelled  from  them  when  they  contracted.     But  not 
only  was  it  thought  that  the  arteries  cooled  the  body  generally 
as  the  lungs  cooled  the  heart;  another  function  of  a  precisely 
opy>osite  character  was  ascribed  to  them.     Taking  their  origin 
from  the  heart,  or  workshop  for  the  elaboration  of  heat  and  vital 
>piuts,  they  carried  the  spiritualized,  blood  to  all  parts  of  the 
IkkIv  to  cherish  their  heat.    It  was  further  held  that  the  arteries 
drew  the  spiritual  blood  from  the  heart  after  the  manner  of  bel- 
low?, but  that  nevertheless  the  heart  expanded  and  contracted 
i'imultaneously  with  the  arteries;  no  account  being  taken  of  the 
physical  impossibility  of  such  a  process. 

Harvey's  discovery  was  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  \)\ooii  vj«l?» 
propeJW  /rom  the  left  side  of  the  heart  through  the  ailema. 
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ihat  it  WOB  carricil  to  tli<:  riglit  side  of  the  Iicart  by  the  vein<, 
that  the  circle  was  completed  by  its  being  ^et^^lu^d  to  the  left 
Bide  of  the  heart  tlirongh  the  lungs,  and  that  this  circular  motion 
was  ineeseant.  Tlmt  the  Iheor)'  was  new  and  startling,  nnd  that 
it  would  meet  with  violent  oppopition,  its  author  was  fully  con- 
vinced. In  (hp  cightli  chapter  of  his  Exercise  we  find  him 
expreseing  no  douht  that  the  paaeage  of  the  blood  from  the  one 
Bet  of  vessels  into  the  other  would  be  admitted  by  his  contem- 
porariea,  thi»  fragment  of  his  the<iry  having  been  maintained  by 
Oalen  in  the  second  cuntiiry  of  onr  era  and  by  Rueldo  Colombo 
in  the  sixteenth.  The  part  of  his  doctrine  that  he  fears  will 
bring  on  him  the  enmity  of  mankind  is  that  which  ninintains  the 
whole  mare  of  the  blood  to  be  in  perpetual  cireulur  motion.  If, 
however,  Harvey  Bhared  the  common  lot  of  disturlters  of  estab- 
lished opinions,  he  is  also  to  be  regarded  as  singularly  fortunate 
in  having  lived  to  see  his  doctrine  triumphant  over  opposition 
and  accepted  by  almost  all  competent  judges  of  its  truth.  Not 
ten  vearB  after  the  publication  of  his  views,  DeBcartes  gave  in  his 
adherence  lo  them  :  and  anjitomii^ts  thrniiphniit  Fnnipe  besan  to 
swear  by  Harvey  instead  of  Halcn.  V.-sHiif;  nf  I'.iduii  rxpo?od 
the  fallacy  of  the  attacks  made  by  Primerosc  of  Paris;  Riverins 
taught  and  defended  the  circulation  of  the  blood  from  the  chair 
of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Montpellier;  and  as  Riolan,  the 
professor  of  anatomy  in  the  University  of  Paris,  continued  to 
teach  the  older  views  of  function,  a  second  chair  of  anatomy 
was  instituted  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi.  from  which  Pierre  Dionis 
instructed  admiring  crowds  of  students  in  accordance  with  the 
Harveian  doctrine. 

Cities  in  the  World,  Oldest.  The  honor  of  being  the  oldest 
of  all  extant  cities  must  be  given  to  Damascus  in  Syria.  Other 
cities  were  built  before  it,  but  they  have  perished  or  been 
destroyed.  Tyre  and  Sidon  have  crumbled  away  on  the  coasts  of 
Phtenicia ;  Baalbec  is  a  ruin;  Palmyra  is  buried  in  the  Great 
Syrian  desert;  Nineveh  and  Babylon  have  disappeared  from  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  Damascus,  which  is  mentioned  in 
Genesis  xiv,  15,  remains  what  it  was  before  the  days  of  Abraham, 
a  centre  of  trade  and  travel,  the  "  Kye  of  the  East "  as  Julian 
the  Apostate  called  it.  Its  fruits  and  flowers  are  as  celebrated 
now  as  they  were  in  ancient  times.  From  Damascus  comes  our 
damson,  or  blue  plum ;  the  damaseo  or  apricot  of  Portugal ;  the 
damask  rose,  introduced  into  England  by  Henry  VIII;  damask, 
our  fabric  of  cotton  and  silk ;  and  damaskeening,  the  beautiful  art 
of  inlaying  wood  and  steel  with  gold  and  silver.  Here  Diocle- 
tian established  a  great  factory  for  arms  especially  famous  for 
lYs  keen  and  elastic  Damascus  blades,  the  aeciet  of  whose  manu- 
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factore  was  lost  when  Tamerlane  carried  the  artificer  into  Persia. 
It  was  near  Damascus  that  Saul  of  Tarsus  saw  the  light  above 
the  brightness  of  the  sun.  *^  The  street  which  is  called  straight  *' 
wherein  he  prayed  (Acts  ix.  11).  still  runs  through  the  city. 
Mohanrmedy  surveying  Damascus  from  a  neighboring  height, 
was  afraid  to  enter,  ^^  because  it  was  given  to  man  to  have  but 
one  Paradise,  and  for  his  part  he  was  resolved  not  to  have  it  in 
this  world." 

Among  ruined  cities  probably  the  oldest  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  is  Nineveh,  the  ancient  capital  of  Assyria.  As  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  Khammurabi  code,  it  must  have  been  known  as 
a  place  of  importance  at  least  as  early  as  B.C.  2500.  It  was  the 
fall  of  Xineveh  in  B.C.  GOG  and  the  consequent  distribution  of 
the  Assyrian  Empire  that  left  Babylon,  its  old  time  rival,  the 
leading  power  in  the  East. 

Whether  the  ruined  cities  of  Central  and  Southern  America 
can  claim  a  higher  antiquity  than  Babylon  or  Nineveh  is 
uncertain. 

Recently  a  claim  has  been  put  in  for  a  former  city  in  an 
Arizona  table-land  near  Phoenix,  whose  ruins  lying  under  ten 
feet  of  prairie  dust  were  uncovered  in  the  year  1909  by  A.  Lafave, 
a  mining  engineer.  He  claimed  that  they  were  10,000  years  old. 
The  buildings  of  sandstone  show  great  architectural  skill,  and  in 
the  walls  were  found  a  box  of  cotton  bolls  and  a  sealed  jar  of 
corn,  both  well  preserved.  The  Arizona  climate  does  not  permit 
the  growth  of  cotton  in  the  present  age,  so  Mr.  Lafave  assumes 
that  sufficient  time  must  have  elapsed  since  the  cotton  which  he 
found  was  grown  to  have  wrought  a  complete  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  country.  This  period  he  also  gauges  as  something 
like  10,000  years.  He  is  satisfied  that  the  ruins  are  older  than 
those  of  Nineveh  or  Babylon.  He  believes  that  the  race  which 
built  this  town  was  possessed  of  a  high  civilization,  from  the 
abundance  of  artistically  wrought  pottery,  and  that  it  subse- 
quently was  broken  up  by  internal  dissension  and  possibly  degen- 
erated into  the  clifif-d welling  tribes. 

It  has  been  generally  conceded  that  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  is  the 

oldest  white  settlement  in  the  United  States,  having  been  founded 

l»y  Pedro  Menendez  in  1565 ;  but  there  is  evidence  to  show  that 

the  town  of  Tucson,  in  Arizona,  antedates  St.  Augustine  by  at 

least  thirteen  years.    In  the  year  1553  their  Catholic  Majesties 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain  issued  a  charter  to  and  for  the 

pueblo  of  Tucson.    This  charter,  after  being  mislaid  for  a  matter 

of  three  hundred  years  or  more,  was  recently  discovered  among 

the  arohivef?  of  the  Church  of  Han  Xavier  del  Bac,  \v\\\c\\  \^ 

situated  nbovt  tcu  miles  below  the  present  town  of  Tucson, 
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Aecompanving  the  charter  of  the  pueblo  of  Tucson  is  an 
account,  in  the  handwriting  of  PaJre  Marco  Niza,  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  puebln.  Padre  Kiza  was  a  Jesuit  wlio  accompanied 
the  expedition  organized  in  the  City  of  Mexico  for  the  explora- 
tion of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  under  the  cliarge  of  Coronado, 
the  function  of  the  worthy  padre  having  l>een  the  CbristianiEtn^ 
of  the  natives  and  the  recording  of  the  progrees  and  exploilB  of 
the  expedition.  If  his  account  is  to  be  received  as  historical — 
and  every  presumption  is  in  it«  favor — s  church  was  founded  at 
San  Xavier  del  Bac  aad  a  small  town  begun  to  support  and  pro- 
tect the  church  on  the  site  of  the  Indian  village  of  Tucson,  the 
name  having  been  preservwl  until  the  present  day. 

Acoma  {q.  v.)  is  the  oldest  extant  of  all  aboriginal  cities  in 
the  United  Stated. 

The  most  ancient  city  in  New  Knjiland  is  Agamcnticug,  or. 
flB  it  was  afterward  called,  Old  York.  It  was  founded  or  bnilt 
in  or  about  1040,  under  patent  from  King  Charles  II  to 
Ferdinando  Gorges,  and  was  named  after  Mount  Agamenticus. 

Accordin/J  to  Tiidiim  lep-nd  Ihe  Im-^is  of  Ibis  mnimt  vw 
formed  by  a  hecatomb  of  wild-hcast  skins,  weapons,  and  imple- 
ments raised  over  tlie  remains  of  a  pood  Indian  called  Saint 
Aspentpiid,  who  taught  his  fellow-men  how  to  make  baskets  and 
pottery,  bread  and  clothing,  and  how  to  cultivate  corn.  Another 
legend  handed  down  from  the  red  men  asserts  that  the  Isles  of 
Shoals  were  connected  with  the  mainland  at  Boar's  Head.  One 
day  long  ago  there  was  a  grept  noise  and  the  bottom  of  the  land 
fell  out,  the  sea  came  in  and  covered  the  earth  between  the  isiland- 
and  the  Head.  It  may  be  that  at  this  time  Mt.  Agamenticus 
was  formed. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  saint  whom  the  natives  honored 
might  have  been  Bjorn  Asbrandson,  of  Icelandic  fame,  who  is 
reported  to  have  left  Iceland  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  about  HI'S, 
and  was  eeen  in  Vinland  about  1028,  by  Gudleif,  who  was  driven 
on  these  shores  by  an  ea.et  wind,  and  retvirned  to  Iceland  the  same 
year.  He  was  not  much  of  a  saint  in  his  native  land,  but  may 
have  repented,  as  Gudleif  represents  him  in  1028  to  be  "  old  and 
gray  beaded,"  adding  "that  the  natives  treated  him  wiib  tlie 
greatest  deference  and  honor,"  (Andrew  K,  Ober,  in  Portland 
Transcripl. ) 

City  made  to  Order.  It  is  pro[iosed  that  the  permanent 
capital  of  the  Australian  Confederation  shall  be  a  city  built  U|ion 
an  entirely  unoccupied  site  and  planned  in  advance  in  every 
detail.  Tlie  site  which  has  been  agreed  upon  is  in  \pw  Snulli 
Wales,  and  is  described  iis  beine  an  elevated  plain  of  about  KlOO 
/7///c«  in  nroa,  .vhiit  in  bv  ninuntuin  ranges  on  three  sides.    It  is 
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watered  by  a  clean  mountain  ptreani  formed  from  melting  snows, 
which  has  a  daily  mean  average  flow  of  52,000,000  gallons.  The 
goTemment  proposes  to  invite  world-wide  competition  in  the 
planning  of  the  city. 

The  Australian  city  has  its  analogue  in  North  America. 
Prince  Kupert,  in  California,  the  Pacific  terminus  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  was  laid  out  as  a  model  city  long  prior 
to  its  official  establishment,  and  was  surveyed,  cleared,  and  im- 
proved with  sidewalks,  sewers,  parks,  etc.,  and  made  entirely 
ready  for  occupancy  before  residence  of  any  kind  was  allowed  on 
its  three  square  miles  of  water  front  on  Prince  Rupert  harbor. 

Another  citv  made  to  order  is  the  Indiana  steel  town  of  Garv. 

City,  Most  Dangerous.  Americans  frequently  complain 
that  their  great  cities  are  too  negligent  of  the  safety  of  their 
inhabitants.  New  York  and  Chicago  especially  are  cited  as  places 
where  life  and  limb  are  continually  imperilled.  English  people 
are  fond  of  repeating  the  charge.  Yet,  if  we  are  to  trust  the 
!?tatistics  of  England's  capital  as  compiled  by  its  metropolitan 
police,  Ijondon  holds  the  record  as  the  most  dangerous  city  in  the 
world.  In  1891  the  number  of  people  killed  by  vehicles  in  the 
area  controlled  by  the  commissioners  of  the  metropolitan  police 
was  147.  By  1901  this  number  had  increased  to  186,  and  in 
1909  it  was  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  number  for  1901 — 
namely,  396.  And  the  figures  of  the  total  number  of  people  in- 
jured, not  necessarily  fatally,  are  correspondingly  serious.  They 
are:  1891,  5637;  1901,  9197;  1909,  16,536. 

The  followincr  are  the  details  of  the  fatalities  in  1909:  17  bv 
motor  cabs,  4  hansom  cabs,  3  four-wheel  cabs,  26  by  motor  tram- 
way cars,  3  horse  tramway  cars ;  52  by  motor  omnibuses,  9  horse 
omnibuses;  46  by  motor  cars  (uncovered),  16  carts,  50  vans; 
21  by  motor  cars  (covered),  2  covered  carts,  31  vans,  5  broughams 
and  private  carriages ;  1  by  motor  cycle,  12  cycles,  2  fire-engines ; 
3  Viv  traction-engines,  3  ridden  horses. 

The  share  that  mechanically  driven  vehicles  had  in  that  year's 

total  number  of  accidents  may  be  set  down  thus :  1238  motor  cabs, 

2177  motor  tramway  cars,  1087  motor  omnibuses,  1166  motor 

cars  (uncovered),  635  motor  cars  (covered),  276  motor  cycles, 

6  traction-engines. 

City,  World's  Wickedest.     One  of  the  worst  cities  in  the 

world  is  Irkutsk  in  Siberia.     With  a  population  of  120,000,  as 

many  as  500  murders  are  committed  here  every  year,  making  the 

biphest  known  average  in  Christendom.     Arrests  average  only 

one  in  50  murders,  and  only  one-half  the  arrests  are  followed  by 

convictions. 

Irkutsk  once  thought  it  would  have  a  vigilance  comm\W.« 
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lo  rid  the  city  of  its  criminal  element.  Il  gt)!  one  with  a  ven- 
geance. Ex-convicts  and  active  thugs  enmllcii  themselves  by  the 
Bcore,  and  after  forming  a  compact  organization  volunteered 
for  service.  Tlie  governor  granted  them  exceptional  powers. 
First  of  all  they  "fixed"  the  police.  Then  began  a  reign  of 
crime  almost  unparalleled.  Rich  merchants  under  pretense  that 
they  were  suspects  were  shot  in  hroad  daylight.  Next,  nnder 
cover  of  "  house  inspection  '"  and  "  penal  confiseation  "  burglary 
bloasomed  forth  on  every  hand,  Soon  no  man*B  life  or  property 
was  safe,  and  it  took  all  the  powera  of  the  government  to  rid 
the  city  of  its  vigilauls. 

Clock.  It  is  said  that  the  first  clock  was  invented  by  Po|)e 
Sylvester  II.  in  a.d.  !!9G.  There  is  no  sufficient  evidence  for  this 
Btatement.  At  all  events,  no  clock  of  thai  date  has  survived  to 
our  time.  There  is  acceptable  historical  evidence  that  in  the 
year  1288  a  clock  and  a  chime  of  bells  were  put  up  in  a  former 
clock-tower  at  Westminster,  that  the  funds  were  supplied  out  of  a 
fine  imposed  upon  a  chief  justice  who  had  offended  the  govern- 
ment, that  the  chHi'k  bore  the  inscription  Dhril,'  jw<(Uhm .  mo'ii'i. 
and  that  the  bells  were  gambled  away  by  Henry  VIII.  Still 
more  definite  and  reliable  is  the  account  of  bow  Henry  Vic  or 
de  Wyck,  the  Nuremberg  wizard,  set  up  a  clock  in  the  palace  of 
Charles  V,  King  of  France,  in  February,  IST!).  Some  chroniclers 
call  this  clock  "  the  parent  of  modern  time-keepers." 

Time-keeping,  however,  was  not  the  sole  object  of  the  early 
clockmakers.  Beauty  as  well  as  use  was  contemplated  by  them, 
and  the  beauty  was  not  alone  that  of  harmony  in  design  but  of 
ingenious  complexity  in  detail. 

A  very  old  and  very  curious  clock  is  still  extant  at  Prague, 
built  probably  by  one  of  the  old  Nuremberg  artists.  It  stands 
near  the  old  Ilussite  Church,  The  clock  itself  forms  part  of  the 
original  tower,  while  the  face  or  dial  is  exposed  to  the  street. 
The  dial  is  six  or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  has  a  great  number 
of  hands- — recording  hours,  minutes,  days,  months,  years,  and 
even  centuries.  The  dial  is  set  in  an  elatwrate  frame-work,  about 
eight  feet  high  and  fifteen  long,  and  this  metal  frame-work  is 
ornamented  with  many  curious  and  quaint  devices.  One  of  these 
is  connected  with  the  striking  of  the  hours. 

Ijongfellow,  in  his  "  Hyperion,"'  tells  us  that  on  the  belfrv 
of  the  Hauthaus  in  Coblentz  is  a  huge  head,  with  a  brazen  helmet 
and  a  beard,  and  whenever  the  clock  strikes,  at  each  stroke  of  the 
hammer  this  giant's  head  opens  its  great  jaws  and  smites  its  teeth 
together  as  if  it  would  say,  "  Time  was — Time  is — Time  is  past !  " 
This  figure  is  known  in  all  the  country  round  as  "  The  man  in 
tfte  Custom  House,"  and  when  a  friend  from  the  country  meets 
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a  friend  from  Coblentz,  inatead  of  saying,  "  How  are  all  the  good 
people  in  Coblentz  ?  *'  he  says,  "  How  is  the  man  in  the  Custom 
House  ?  " 

There  was  once  in  the  dome  of  the  Town  Hall  at  Heidelberg 
a  Ycry  famous  clock.  It  was  destroyed  by  French  soldiers  in 
1693.  As  the  hammer  struck  each  hour  the  figure  of  an  old  man, 
almost  life-size,  opened  a  door  and  walked  out  in  full  view  of  the 
streets  below,  removed  his  hat,  bowed  and  returned  to  his  niche. 
As  he  closed  the  door  a  cock  flapped  his  wings  and  crowed ;  Father 
Time  made  some  blind  strokes  with  his  scythe,  while  mimic  sol- 
diers dressed  as  French  and  Germans  fought  on  a  platform  below. 
At  midnight  and  noon  the  chimes  played  national  airs,  and  once 
each  24  hours  the  life  of  man  was  illustrated  with  fibres  depict- 
ing tbe  seven  ages.  The  astronomical  charts  and  diagrams  were 
said  to  have  been  even  more  intricate  and  complicated  than  those 
of  the  Strasburg  clock  (q.v.).  The  French  soldiers  debated  the 
matter  long  and  earnestly  before  destroying  such  a  marvel,  until 
they  saw  the  French  soldiers  in  the  automatical  fight  on  the 
clock's  platform  overcome  by  the  German  troops,  after  which 
they  willingly  ruined  both  clock  and  hall. 

But  it  is  said  that  Droz,  a  mechanic  of  Geneva,  produced  a 
clock  which  excelled  all  others  in  its  marvellous  business.  On  it 
were  seated  a  negro,  a  shepherd,  and  a  dog.  When  the  clock 
.struck  the  shepherd  played  six  tunes  on  his  flute,  the  dog 
approached  and  fawned  upon  him.  The  King  of  Spain  came  to 
see  this  wonderful  invention,  and  was  delighted  beyond  measure. 

"  The  gentleness  of  my  dog,"  said  Droz,  "  is  his  least  merit. 
If  your  Majesty  touch  one  of  the  apples  which  you  see  in  the 
shepherd's  basket,  you  will  admire  the  animal's  fidelity." 

The  king  took  an  apple,  upon  which  the  dog  flew  at  his  hand, 
barking  so  loudly  and  so  naturally  that  a  real  dog  which  had 
come  into  the  room  began  to  bark  also.     The  courtiers  became 
terrified,  thinking  this  must  be  an  affair  of  witchcraft,  and,  cross- 
ing themselves,  hastily  departed.    Only  one  ventured  to  remain, 
and  Droz  requested  him  to  ask  the  negro  what  time  it  was.     He 
(lid  so  in  Spanish,  but  received  no  reply.    Droz  remarked  that  the 
negro  had  not  learned  Spanish,  and  the  question  was  repeated  in 
French,  when  the  negro  immediately  replied.     This  frightened 
the  questioner  quite  out  of  his  wits,  and  he,  too,  beat  a  hasty 
retreat,  sure  that  the  whole  thing  must  be  of  the  devil. 

The  famous  clock  of  Strasburg  is  thrown  completely  into 
the  shade  by  the  great  World  Clock,  or  the  10,000-year  time  indi- 
cator.   It  was  constructed  in  Germany,  during  many  years'  labor, 
hy  Christian  Martin,  clock-maker.     The  clock  markft  t\\e  ye?cc^ 
and  hapjrears,  and  will  run  tor  a  hundred  eentuiies,  Nrti^w  \V^ 
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mechanic  works  will  have  to  be  changed.  The  face  of  the  clock 
u  about  tea  feet  square,  and  haa  a  large  number  of  dials  and  little 
niches  where  122  little  figures  have  their  abiding  place.  These 
Uttc-r  are  to  allegorize  human  life.  Every  minute  a  sorrowful 
looking  angel  hita  a  bell  with  a  sledge  hammer.  When  he  has 
done  this  fifteen  times  another  angel  in  a  red  robe  alrikes  the 
-first  quarter.  The  Genius,  dressed  in  a  Louis  XIV.  costume, 
turns  K  dial  so  that  the  figure  la  ebown.  At  the  same  time  the 
figure  of  a  child  appears  at  a  lower  door.  At  the  second  quarter 
a  youth  appears,  at  the  third  a  middle-aged  man  witli  Epectacles 
and  a  high  hat.  and  at  the  fourth  a  decrepit  old  wreck  with  a 
white  wig.  While  all  this  is  going  on  below.  Death,  in  the  shape 
of  a  Comanche  Indian  with  wings,  has  been  vainly  endeavoring 
to  hammer  a  bell  in  an  upper  niche,  hut  an  angel  has  fended 
him  off  in  every  case  and  protected  the  human  family  "  by  raising 
the  right  hand  in  an  allegorical  relation,"  as  per  programme, 
until  the  fourth  nuarter.  Then  Death  gets  the  better  of  the 
struggle,  strikes  tlie  hour,  and  bundles  the  old  man  oS  into 
eternity. 

The  twelve  apostles  are  trotted  out  each  hour.  Above  them 
is  a  figure  of  Christ,  who  blesses  with  both  hands  each  apostle 
in  passing  with  mathematical  exactness.  At  morning,  noon,  and 
night  a  number  of  bell  ringers  ring  tiieir  respective  bells  with 
vindictive  energy  and  an  old  man  drops  upon  his  knees,  as  if  some 
one  had  kicked  his  legs  out  from  under  him.  All  these  and 
many  other  wonders  exposing  the  family  pecrets  of  the  Zodiac, 
the  heathen  gods,  the  seasons,  the  moon,  and  the  glolie,  ail  run 
regularly.  The  whole  structure  is  surmounted  by  a  cock,  which 
crows  at  6  and  12  o'clock. 

The  clock  at  Beauvais  Cathedral  is  composed  of  92,000  sepa- 
rate pieces,  and  comprises  52  dial-plates,  which  give  the  time  in 
the  principal  capitals  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the  local  hour,  the 
day  of  the  week  and  the  month,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun, 
the  phases  of  the  moon  and  the  tides,  besides  a  series  of  terres- 
trial and  astronomical  evolutions.  The  framework  is  of  carved 
oak,  26  by  16^1  feet. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  a  jeweller  named  James  Cox,  of 
Shoe  lane,  London,  constructed  what  he  called  a  perpetual 
clock.  He  sought  to  obtain  perpetuity  by  a  cleverly  contrived 
attachment  which  utilized  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  barometer 
to  supply  the  necessary  energy. 

The  movement  of  the  mercury  actuated  a  cog  wheel  in  such  a 
manner  that  whether  the  mercury  rose  or  fell  the  wheel  always 
revolved  in  the  same  direction  and  kept  the  weights  that  supplied 
the  movement  of  the  clock  always  wound  up.     The  barometer 
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bulb  dipped  into  a  mercury  cistern.  The  cistern  hung  attached 
to  the  extremities  of  two  rockers,  to  the  left  end  of  one  and  the 
right  end  of  the  other. 

The  bulb  was  similarly  attached  to  the  other  extremities  of 
the  rockers,  which  are  thus  moved  every  time  there  is  a  change 
in  the  amount  of  mercury  in  bulb  and  cistern  respectively.  The 
rockers  actuated  a  vertical  ratchet,  and  the  teeth  were  so  arranged 
that  the  wheel  they  controlled  could  only  move  in  one  direction, 
whether  the  ratchet  ascended  or  descended. 

The  clock  itself  was  of  strong  and  superior  workmanship,  and 
was  jewelled  with  diamonds  at  every  bearing,  the  whole  being 
enclosed  in  a  glass  case  which,  while  it  excluded  dust,  displayed 
the  entire  mechanism.  The  fate  of  Cox's  clock  was  partly  re- 
vealed in  a  work  called  "  Travels  in  China,*'  published  in  1804 
and  written  by  John  Barrow. 

In  this  book  it  is  stated  that  in  the  list  of  presents  carried 
by  "the  late  Dutch  Ambassador"  were  "two  grand  pieces  of 
machinery  that  were  part  of  the  curious  museum  of  Cox/'  One 
of  these  apparently  was  this  perpetual  clock,  and  it  was  taken  by 
the  Dutch  Embassy  to  China,  where  in  the  journey  from  Canton 
to  Pekin  both  the  instruments  suffered  some  slight  damage. 
Efforts  were  made  to  repair  them  at  Pekin,  but  on  leaving  the 
capital  it .  was  discovered  that  the  Chinese  Prime  Minister 
Ho-tchang-tong,  had  substituted  two  other  clocks  of  very  inferior 
workmanship  and  had  reserved  Cox's  mechanism  for  himself. 
So  far  so  good.  But  no  one  knows  whether  this  clock  is  still  in 
existence  or,  if  so,  where  is  its  abiding  place. 

Tlie  most  famous  and,  when  it  was  put  up,  the  largest  and 
most  elaborate  clock  in  the  world  is  the  one  in  the  British  House 
of  Parliament  at  London,  known  officially  as  the  Westminster 
Clock,  but  popularly  sharing  with  its  chief  bell  the  affectionate 
title  of  Big  Ben.  This  stands  practically  on  the  site  where  the 
first  English  clock  was  erected  in  1298.  Here,  also,  Edward  III 
erected  a  tower  containing  a  clock  and  a  great  bell,  upon  which 
the  hours  were  struck. 

The  present  Westminster  clock  was  placed  there  in  1859. 

Its  four  dials  are  made  of  iron  and  glass,  in  such  a  way  that  they 

can  be  brilliantly  lighted  at  night.     They  are  180  feet  from 

the  ground,  and  their  diameters  are  22i4  feet — a  size  which  made 

tliem  larger  than  any  then  extant  dial  {q,v,)  save  one,  at  the 

cathedral  at  Malines,  and  that  one  has  only  an  hour-hand.^   The 

tninute-hand  of  the  Westminster  clock  jumps  nearly  seven  inches 

every  half-minute — ^this  kind  of  action  by  a  remontoir-train  being 

considered  better  than  the  old  way  ot  having  the  wheels  revoke  ^ 

the  time  as  they  do  in  an  ordinary  clock.     The  tram  i^  «L\io\x\. 
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fifteen  feet  lon^  and  nearly  five  feet  wide.  Tlic  escapement  is 
known  as  the  "  three-legged  double  " ;  and  any  error  is  corrected 
at  the  Cireen«ich  Observatory,  wliilher  the  great  clock  telegraphs 
ite  time  twice  every  day.  The  train  of  wheels  that  carries  the 
hands  is  wound  up  once  a  week;  but  the  train  that  controls  the 
striking  part  is  wound  up  twice  a  week.  The  great,  or  hour, 
bell  is  nine  feet  in  diameter,  weighs  30,1)00  pounds,  and  can  be 
heard  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  The  quarter-hour  bells  can  be 
heard  four  or  five  miles,  and  they  weigh  8000,  3700,  2800,  and 
8350  pounds  respectively.  The  cost  of  the  movement  of  striking- 
work  was  ?aO,000;  of  the  hands  and  dials,  $2G,500;  of  the  bells, 
$30,000.     Among  the  bells  is  Big  Ben  (q.v.). 

Clocks  were  first  illuminated,  so  that  the  hour  couid  be  read 
at  night,  in  ISSC,  and  the  first  of  this  kind  was  placed  in  St. 
Bride's,  London,  in  that  year.  Ciiwks  were  first  synchronized 
by  Mesarg.  Barraud  &  Land  so  that  they  could  be  regulated  by 
an  electric  wire  from  a  standard  clock,  and  in  Novemljer,  18i8, 
the  same  firm  put  into  operation  in  London  an  electric  circuit 
of  108  clocks. 

The  first  clock  regulated  by  a  pendulum  was  made  in  lfi39 
by  the  son  of  Galileo.  Richard  Harris  place<J  a  clock  of  this 
kind  in  St.  Paul's  in  1G41,  and  Christian  Huygens  made  good 
ones  previous  to  l(i58.  The  first  clock  to  strike  the  hour  wa? 
placed  in  Westminster  in  13(>8. 

There  are  two  clocks  in  Worsley,  Lancashire,  England,  that 
never  strike  1,  but  13,  wJienever  the  hour  after  noon  or  midnight 
comes  round.  One  is  at  Worsley  Hall,  owned  by  the  Earl  of 
EUesmere.  It  was  put  there  by  the  earl's  ancestor,  the  Duke 
of  Bridgewater.  He  had  it  made  to  strike  the  unlucky  number 
80  as  to  ensure  hia  workmen's  return  on  time  after  dinner.  Many 
had  complained  tliat  they  failed  to  hear  the  clock  when  it  struck 
one. 

This  recalls  a  story  told  of  the  clock  at  Westminster.  In  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary  a  soldier  was  condemned  by  court- 
martial  for  being  asleep  when  he  should  have  been  on  duty  on 
the  terrace  at  Windsor.  He  denied  the  charge,  solemnly  declar- 
ing that  he  had  heard  the  clock  strike  13  and  had  imagined  it  to 
be  a  mistake  for  Vi.  The  olfieials  all  scoffed  at  his  plea.  But 
while  he  was  in  prison  awaiting  execution  many  strangers  came 
forward  of  their  own  accord  and  swore  that  the  clock  actually 
did  strike  13  instead  of  1,  Thereupon  the  soldier  was  pardoned 
and  released. 

The  most  trustworthy  clock  in  the  world  is  said  to  be  that  in 
the  hapement  of  the  observatory  at  Berlin,  installed  by  Professor 
Foerater  in  1865.    It  is  enclosed  in  an  a«-\,\%Vi\,  ^Vaas  cylinder, 
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and  has  frequently  run  for  two  or  three  months  with  an  average 
daily  deviation  of  only  fifteen  one-thousandths  of  a  second.  Yet 
astronomers  are  not  satisfied  even  with  this  remarkable  accuracy, 
and  their  efforts  are  constantly  directed  toward  securing  ideal 
conditions  for  a  clock,  by  keeping  it  not  only  in  an  air-tight  case 
but  also  in  an  underground  vault,  where  neither  changes  of  tem- 
perature nor  of  barometric  pressure  can  ever  affect  it. 

Another  very  modern  wonder  in  the  way  of  a  clock  is  the 
radium  timepiece  invented  by  the  Englishman  Harrison 
Martingale.  It  is  claimed  that,  if  not  touched,  this  ingenious 
clock  could  run  for  thirty  thousand  years.  On  a  quartz  rod  in 
an  exhausted  glass  vessel  is  supported  a  tube  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  radium.  An  electroscope  is  attached  to  the  lower 
end  of  this  tube.  It  consists  of  two  long  strips  of  silver.  The 
natural  action  of  the  radium  sends  an  electric  charge  into  tlie 
strips  and  causes  them  to  separate  until  they  touch  the  sides  of 
the  vessel,  where  they  are  instantly  discharged  and  fall  together 
again.  Every  two  minutes  this  operation  is  repeated  auto- 
matically, BO  that  each  beat  of  this  wonderful  timekeeper  is  in 
reality  two  minutes  long. 

A  Frenchman  named  Alphonse  Duhamel  constructed  a  time- 
piece twelve  feet  high  composed  entirely  of  bicycles  or  their 
component  parts. 

The  framework  is  a  huge  bicycle  wheel,  round  which  arc 
arranged  twelve  ordinary-sized  wheels,  all  fitted  with  pneumatic 
tires.  A  rim  within  the  large  wheel  bears  the  figures  for  the 
hours,  the  figures  themselves  being  constructed  of  crank  rods. 
The  hands  are  made  of  steel  tubing,  which  is  used  for  the  frame- 
work of  bicycles.  The  minute  strokes  on  the  dial  are  small  nickel- 
plated  pieces.  The  top  of  the  clock  is  an  arrangement  of  twelve 
handle-bars. 

The  clock  strikes  the  hours  and  the  quarters,  bicycle  bells, 
of  course,  making  the  chimes.  The  pendulum  is  made  of  various 
parts  of  a  bicycle  frame.  It  is  said  that  the  clock,  besides  being 
a  curiosity,  is  an  excellent  timepiece. 

An  oddity  in  clocks  is  the  invention  of  a  Frenchman,  M.  Paul 
Comu.  It  consists  of  a  dial  mounted  above  a  reservoir  and 
having  a  sort  of  a  seesaw  mounted  upon  its  support.  The  reser- 
voir holds  sufficient  alcohol  to  last  for  a  month,  and  this  serves 
as  fuel  for  a  small  flame  that  burns  at  one  end.  The  heat  from 
the  flame  causes  the  air  to  expand  in  the  bulb  of  the  seesaw 
directly  above  it.  As  a  result  the  seesaw  moves  every  five  seconds. 
This  movement  is  the  sole  motive  power  that  actuates  the  hands. 

A  Bohemian,  Joseph  Bayer,  a  glass-cutter  by  trade,  Tea\i\eTv\. 
in  tb^  coaotry  of  bis  birth,  haB  employed  glass  as  a  m^dVum  iox 
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baililing  a  clock.  With  the  exception  of  the  spring  every  portion 
is  of  tryeta!  glass.  Tiie  three  hand^,  huur,  minute,  and  second, 
as  well  as  the  apparatus  for  striking,  are  all  of  glass.  The  clock 
ifl  sixteen  inclies  high. 

An  Italian,  SirJo  Tiburzl,  of  Fabriano,  Italy,  has  tried  his 
band  at  a  clock  made  solely  of  wicker  work  and  poplar  twigs. 
The  dial,  cord,  and  weightK  are  of  wicker  work,  the  remaining 
parts  are  of  both  wicker  work  and  poplar  twigs.  The  mechanism 
u  similar  to  that  of  a  tower  clock  witli  the  exception  of  the  etrik- 
ing  parts,  with  which  it  is  not  equipped.  It  stands  eight  fe*t 
higli  and  will  run  twenty-seven  hours  with  one  winding. 

A  German  shoemaker  spent  fifteen  years  of  his  leisure  mo- 
ments in  constructing  a  clock  of  the  grandfather  shape  nearly 
six  feet  high,  made  entirely  of  straw.  The  wheels,  pointers,  case, 
and  every  detail  are  exclusively  of  straw.  The  most  remarkable 
fact  is  that  it  is  reported  to  keep  perfect  time. 

The  Tsar  of  Russia  is  the  possessor  of  a  unique  clock  that 
records  not  merely  the  passing  seconds,  minutes,  and  hours,  but 
the  days,  weeks,  months,  nnd  ycarj^.  The  clork  wn?  invented  and 
manufactured  l>v  two  ))ea«ints,  who  presented  it  to  the  emperor 
as  a  token  of  their  lovulty. 

Clover.  TJie  trefoil  leaves  of  the  clover  plant,  and  hence  its 
association  with  the  mystic  number  three,  have  made  it  sacred 
even  from  Pre-Christian  times.  Thus,  in  Druidic  worship  it  was 
a  symbol  of  religion,  setting  forth  the  three  grades  of  Druids, 
Bards,  and  Xeophytcs,  In  Christian  mythologj-  its  leaf  is  fre- 
quently held  to  symbolize  the  Trinity,  and  some  Irish  authorities 
hold  that  it  is  the  true  and  original  "shamrock"  wliich  St. 
Patrick  used  to  illustrate  how  three  separate  objects  such  as 
leaves  conld  yet  be  one.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  in  its  trefoil  form 
that  it  has  been  the  most  fruitful  source  of  superstition.  Every- 
where the  four-leaved  clover  is  held  to  l>e  a  harbinger  of  good  Inck 
to  the  finder,  partly  on  account  of  its  rarity  and  partly  perhaps 
of  its  cross-like  fonn.  An  English  rlnme  says: 
Wlien  sitting  in  the  grass  we  see 

A  little  four-lpaved  clover, 
'Ti*  hn'k  for  thee  and  luck  for  me. 
Or  luck  for  any  lover. 

A  German  proverb  says  of  a  lucky  man :  "  Er  hat  ein  vier- 
blattriges  Kleeblatt  gefunden" — "He  has  found  a  four-leaved 

clover."  In  Uennan-speaking  countries,  indeed,  the  superstition 
is  most  firmly  rooted,  and  takes  on  the  most  varied  forms.  If  the 
bearer  or  wearer  of  a  four-lenveil  clover  should  eome  across  witch 
work  or  anv  uncanny  ]ierf"rninnce,  he  can  detect  and  spoil  it  nil 
unhan/ied.    U  a  man  loves  a  woman  (oi  uice  ucrsa),  and  can 
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obtain  two  four-leaved  clovers  and  induce  her  to  eat  one,  while 
he  himself  swallows  the  other,  mutual  love  is  sure  to  result.  Nay, 
according  to  a  very  good  g}T)sy  authority,  even  a  trin-patrini  kas, 
or  three-leaved  clover,  will  have  this  effect.  A  maiden  who,  unbe- 
known to  her  lover,  slips  a  piece  of  clover  into  his  shoe  as  he 
starts  on  a  journey,  will  secure  his  sure  and  safe  return  to  her 
embrace.  Moreover,  it  is  advisable  on  all  occasions  when  you 
make  a  gift  to  anybody,  no  matter  what  it  is,  to  conceal  it  in 
clover  leaves,  since  this  will  render  the  gift  doubly  acceptable. 
Also,  take  a  four-  or  three-leaved  clover,  and,  making  a  hollow 
in  the  end  or  top  of  your  alpenstock  or  cane,  put  the  leaf  therein, 
taking  care  not  to  injure  it,  and  close  the  opening  carefully. 
Then,  so  long  as  you  walk  with  it,  you  will  be  less  weary  than 
if  it  were  wanting,  and  will  enjoy  luck  in  many  ways. 

It  is  believed  in  the  Tyrol  that  any  one  can  acquire  the  art 
of  working  wonders  in  magic  if  he  only  searches  for  and  finds  the 
four-leaved  clover  on  St.  John's  eve.  In  the  Passierthal  the 
peasants  believe  that  if  a  traveller  should  on  that  day  fall  asleep 
i\ing  on  his  back  by  a  certain  brook,  there  will  come  flying  a 
white  dove  bearing  a  four-leaved  clover,  which  it  will  let  fall  on 
the  sleeper's  breast.  Should  he  awake  before  the  clover  fades 
and  at  once  put  it  into  his  mouth,  he  will  acquire  the  power  of 
becoming  invisible  at  will.  A  stranger  superstition,  related  in 
WolTs  Zeitschrift  fur  Deutsche  Mijihohgie,  is  to  the  effect  that 
if,  while  a  priest  is  reading  the  service,  any  one  can,  unknown 
to  him,  lay  a  four-leaved  clover  on  his  mass  book,  the  unfor- 
tunate clergyman  will  not  be  able  to  utter  a  word ;  he  will  stand 
stock  still  and  bewildered  until  the  person  who  has  played  the 
trick  pulls  his  robe.  Then  he  can  proceed.  When  all  is  over  the 
man  who  regains  his  four  leaf  clover  will  always  have  luck  at  all 
kinds  of  gambling. 

Not  only  is  a  four-leaved  clover  lucky,  but  a  "  clover  of  two," 
or  a  piece  with  only  two  leaflets  on  one  stem,  may  be  used  as  a 
charm  to  discover  your  future  lover.  The  following  rhyme  is 
current  in  rustic  England : 

A  clover,  a  clover  of  two, 

Put  it  on  your  right  shoe; 

The  first  young  man  (woman)  you  meet,  in  field,  street  or  lane, 

You'll  have  him  (her)  or  one  of  his  (her)  name. 

Cockchafer.  In  France  the  cockchafer  is  treated  in  the 
s^me  way  as  is  the  ladybird  (q.v.)  by  the  children  of  East  York- 
>hire.  Before  taking  flight  the  cockchafer  moves  its  wings  up 
:m(l  down  for  a  few  seconds  and  inflates  its  body  with  air. 
French  children  sav  then  that  it  is  counting  its  money,  anA  \)cveN| 
binjr  fo  It  ibis  very  old  refrain : 
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In  Western  France  a  different  rhyme  is  in  use: 

Hnrbot,  vole,  vole,  vole. 

Ton  p^re  est  Ik  1 'Scale, 

Qui  m'a  dit,  »i  tu  ne  vole, 

II  te  couperft  la  gvtge, 

Avec  un  pand  couteau  de  Saint  Reorg^. 

In  the  neighborlidod  of  Berlin  cockchafers  are  exchanged  by  the 
bovs  for  pins.  At  the  beginning  of  the  season  they  are  expensive, 
but  when  they  are  cheapest — that  is  in  May — they  can  \w  bought 
at  the  rate  of  three  for  one  pin.  The  children  then  eing  tbe 
following  couplet: 

Kafer  mai,  kilfer  mai. 

For  eine  Nadel  giebt  ee  drei. 
("' Cock chn fen.    cockchafers,   three    for   b    pin.") 

The  fnllowing  folk-song  is  In  nsc  also  in  the  same  district  con- 
cerning the  cockchafer: 

Maikilfer  liege, 

Dein   Vater   ist   Kriege, 

Deine    Mutter    ist    in    Pommerland, 

Ponimerland  iat  abgerbrannt. 
1"  Cookehafer,  Hy  away,  your  father's  at  the  war,  your  mother's 
in  Pomerania,  Pomerania  is  burnt  out.") 

Cock  fighting  and  the  breeding  of  roostem  for  that  purpose 
were  known  to  the  GreekB  and  Romans  and  may  have  been  in- 
troduced into  Britain  by  the  latter.  There  it  found  congenial 
Boil.  William  Fitzstephen  in  bis  "Description  of  the  City  of 
London"  (1791),  says  that  it  was  the  annual  custom  on  Shrove 
Tuesday  for  the  boys  to  turn  the  school-rooms  into  cockpits:,  where 
masters  and  pupils  congregated  to  enjoy  the  sport.  Teachers  even 
derived  part  of  their  income  from  the  sums  paid  by  boys  for 
chanticleers. 

A  Westmoreland  squire  named  Graham  bequeathed  to  Wreay 
School,  on  Windermere  I^ke,  a  silver  bell  to  he  fought  for  every 
year.  Three  roosters  on  each  side  were  pitted  against  each  other 
by  two  rival  captains.  Thebell  was  affixed  to  the  hat  of  the  vic- 
torious captain,  who  retained  it  for  a  year,  only  to  pass  it  over 
to  the  next  victor.  And  thus,  year  after  year,  the  hell  was 
handed  down  from  captain  to  captain  until  the  sport  was  put 
an  end  to  in  1834. 

Gervasc  Markham,  writing  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  >>aya, 
"There  is  no  pleasure  more  noble,  delightsome,  or  void  of 
cozenage  and  deceit,  than  this  pleasuitj  oi  cocWug  U."    It  was 
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cultivated  with  a  perfectly  clear  conscience  by  the  first  gentlemen 
of  England.  So  important  a  place  did  cock-fighting  take  among 
the  amusements  of  that  age,  that  certain  birds  were  as  famous 
by  name  as  any  race-horse  is  to-day,  and  the  last  winner  of  the 
Derby  was  not  a  greater  celebrity  than  were,  about  1610,  the  two 
celebrated  cocks.  Noble  and  Griswold,  whose  names  are  handed 
down  to  us  as  those  of  "the  two  famousest  cocks  that  ever 
fought."  But  perhaps  a  still  wider  reputation  was  enjoyed  by 
a  certain  hen  whose  name  was  Jinks,  the  mother  of  so  many 
brilliant  fighters  that  she  was  regarded  at  last  with  a  sort  of 
superstitious  awe.  Extreme  care  was  taken  from  the  moment 
she  laid  an  egg  to  insure  the  health  of  what  might  turn  out  to  be 
a  valuable  fighter.  At  a  month  old  the  young  birds  were  censed 
every  morning  with  burning  rosemary  or  pennyroyal,  and  then 
taken  for  a  constitutional  on  a  grass  plot.  Directly  the  comb 
ap|>eared  it  was  cut  away  and  the  scar  rubbed  with  butter.  If 
the  chicken  crowed  too  soon  he  was  cast  out;  for  a  good  fighter 
never  raised  his  voice  until  late  in  life.  When  a  promising  bird 
had  been  selected,  no  pains  were  spared  with  him.  He  was 
given  strange  and  elaborate  food, — cheese-parings,  chopped  leeks, 
toast  sopped  in  wine.  In  short  no  racer  of  our  day  is  more  deli- 
cately nourished  and  guarded  by  his  fortunate  owner. 

The   professional   cock-masters   preserved    a   great  mystery 
about  the  dieting  and  lodging  of  a  cock  during  the  days  which 
preceded  a  battle.     Gervase  Markham  calls  this  *'a  secret  never 
yet  divulged,  but  kept  close  in  the  breasts  of  some  few."    Every- 
thing was  believed  to  depend  on  these  precautions.    The  tricks 
of  the  trade  were  jealously  guarded,  each  different  cock-master, 
no  doubt,  having  different  panaceas.    The  training  exercise,  how- 
ever, was  less  secret.    The  bird  was  taken  out  of  his  pen  after 
hi»  morning  meal,  and  a  pair  of  *^hots"  (soft  padded  rolls  of 
leather)   were  carefully  fastened  over  the  spurs.     Another  cock 
similarly  protected  was  brought  out,  and  the  two  birds,  being  set 
on  a  lawn  of  fine  turf,  were  encouraged  to  fight  and  buffet  one 
another  until  the  prize  cock  showed  signs  of  weariness.    He  was 
then  taken  up,  deprived  of  his  "hots,"  and  buried  in  a  basket 
of  sweet  straw,  packed  around  him  in  such  a  way  that  he  could 
scarcely  stir, — "and  so  shall  he  stew  and  sweat  until  evening." 
This  basket  was  called  the  "  stove,"  and  before  the  cock  was  put 
into  it  he  was  made  to  swallow  a  lump  of  chopped  rosemary  and 
[Hounded  barley  sugar  mixed  in  butter. 

Some  amateurs  liked  to  put  their  cock  into  a  cock-bag,  but 
this  was  not  held  to  be  so  efficacious  as  a  "  stove,"  because  the 
air  could  not  pass  so  fToely  through  it.    All  the  next  day  the  cocV 
rested,  asd  on  the  following  morning  the  cock-master  took  \i\m 
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into  a  green  encliisurc.  Tlien,  putting  liiiii  dowii  tin  tlio  turf 
and  holding  some  ordinary  '"  dinigliill "  rooster  in  his  amis,  the 
master  showed  it  to  liim,  ran  (roin  liim,  enlicnl  him  to  follow, 
and  occaaionally  allowed  him  to  get  a  stroke  at  the  "dunghill." 
When  llioroughly  heated  with  this  pastime,  the  lighter  was  once 
more  stuffed  with  butter  of  rosemary  and  then  "  stoved  "  in  the 
basket  of  straw  until  the  evening.  This  kind  of  training  wont 
on  for  six  weeks,  the  last  three  days  being  spent  in  absolute  rest 
and  fasting,  ko  that  it  was  a  fresh  and  hungry  bird  that  was 
at  length  brought  out  and  put  into  the  pit. 

None  of  the  incidental  refinements  which  made  eighteenth 
century  cock-fighting  so  cruel  had  occurred  lo  the  simplicity  of 
the  eeventeenth.  No  additions  were  made  to  the  armor  of  the 
birds:  no  metal  spurs  or  needles  were  fixed  to  their  yigorons  legs. 
All  that  was  done  was  to  clear  decks  for  fighting,  to  cut  off  the 
long  feathers  of  the  neck  and  tails,  to  clip  the  wings,  to  smooth 
and  sharpen  the  heak  and  heels  with  a  knife.  It  was  important 
to  leave  no  feathers  on  the  crown  of  the  head  for  the  foe  to  take 
hold  of.  Then,  after  a  final  ceremony,  when  tiie  cock-mastor 
had  licked  the  head  and  eyes  of  the  champion  all  over  with  his 
tongue,  the  bird  was  turned  into  the  pit  to  try  his  fortune.  .After 
the  battle  was  over,  each  combatant  was  tenderly  taken  up  and 
his  wounds  were  cleansed.  He  was  then  wrap|)ed  in  flannel  jind 
put  into  bis  basket  to  recover,  so  wrapped  in  flannel  and  pressed 
down  with  straw  that  he  conld  scarcely  breathe,  and  thus  left 
motionless  for  the  night. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  Bourne  attacked 
cock-fighting  as  "a  heiilhenif^h  diversion,  which  ought  certjiinly 
to  be  confined  to  liarburous  nations."  By  that  time  it  lind 
grown  to  be  a  hideous  performance,  such  as  we  still  see  it  in 
practice  in  the  "sporting  pictures"  of  a  hundred  years  ago, 
where  the  birds,  provided  with  long  steel  spurs,  stab  one  another 
to  death  in  a  pit,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  leering  old  gentlemen 
in  boots  and  breeches. 

A  famous  cockpit  that  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  tlie  IJoyal  Cockpit  situated  in  Tufton  Street, 
London.  It  was  approaciied  through  one  of  the  vilest  neighbor- 
hoods of  Westminster.  About  the  doors  loafed  groups  of  rnllians 
from  morning  until  night.  Within  all  was  gloom  and  dirt.  On 
two  sides  were  galleries,  in  which  were  the  respective  coops  of  the 
feathered  gladiators.  In  the  centre  was  a  raised  stage,  covered 
with  matting;  this,  by  a  curious  perversion  of  language,  being 
called  the  "pit."  llere  the  battles  of  the  birds  took  place.  The 
atmosphere  was  pestiferous  with  damp  straw  and  sawdust  min- 
gUng  with  the  effluvia  of  the  birds  ai\i  ttve  ^Te«\,  \m-«a%\v&d ;  yet 
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er  came  the  cream  of  the  beau  monde,  including  royalty 
f.  Here  might  be  seen  the  unwieldly  bulk  of  the  bon  vivani 
:e  of  Xorfolk,  roaring  out  bets  upon  "the  red'^  or  "the 
)w,"  while  some  costermonger,  slapping  him  upon  the  back, 
Id  yell,  "  I'll  take  it."  Beau  Brummel  and  the  prince  regent 
J  frequent  visitors,  the  future  sovereign  entering  into  the  row 
excitement  with  an  eagerness  second  to  none.  Until  put  down 
ict  of  Parliament  in  1834,  cock-fighting  was  a  thoroughly 
locratic  sport  which  few  thought  of  decrying. 
[}ocoa-nut.  A  familiar  proverb  of  uncertain  origin  and 
dd  application  runs  thus:  "That  (or  this)  accounts  for  the 
c  in  the  cocoa-nut."  Xow,  there  is  no  milk  in  the  cocoa-nut, 
igh  lexicographers  all  agree  that  there  is.  Even  the  eleventh 
ion  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  says,  s.v,,  "  The  fruit 
ists  of  a  thick  external  husk  or  rind  of  a  fibrous  structure 
lin  which  is  the  ordinary  cocoa-nut  (sic)  of  commerce.  The 
has  a  very  hard  wooden  shell  enclosing  the  nucleus  or  kernel, 
true  seed,  within  which  again  is  a  milky  liquid  called  cocoa- 
milk."  In  actual  fact  the  liquid  is  not  milky.  It  consists 
bout  a  pint  of  clear  limpid  juice,  slightly  acidulous,  cool  and 
eshint; — the  water  of  the  cocoa-nut.  Xor  is  it  called  milk 
he  habitat  of  the  parent  palm.  Wherever  English  is  spoken 
he  torrid  zone  it  is  invariably  known  as  the  water  of  the  co- 
iiut.  "  The  real  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  a  white  fluid  which 
rants  the  designation,  is  an  artificial  product.  The  half- 
meat  of  the  nut  is  grated  and  leached  with  fresh  water; 
percolated  fluid  is  heavy  and  white,  it  contains  a  large 
unt  of  the  vegetable  fat  cells,  is  very  nutritious  and  is  fra- 
it  with  the  characteristic  savor  of  the  nut.  It  is  used  as  a 
jnige  or  as  a  diluent  of  coffee  and  chocolate  infusions;  it  is 
il liable  component  in  cookery,  since  under  the  influence  of 
:  it  takes  on  a  custardy  consistency.  This  is  the  real  milk 
he  cocoanut;  the  proverb  accounts  for  this  milk  not  at  all." — 
Y.  Sun,  May  26,  1912. 

Cocos-Keeling  Islands.  A  group  of  some  twenty  small 
nds  lying  about  750  miles  to  the  southwest  of  the  Dutch 
;t  Indies  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cocos  or  Keeling 
inds,  but  more  usually  by  the  hyphenated  compound  Cocos- 
?ling.  They  were  first  discovered  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eteenth  century  by  William  Keeling,  "general  for  the  East 
lia  adventurers."  Their  next  visitor,  six  years  later,  was  John 
inies  Ross  (1786-1854),  a  native  of  Wiesdale  in  the  Shetlands, 
o  had  got  into  souje  scrape  while  serving  before  the  mast  on  a 
\V\vh  man-of-war,  had  hoen  marooned  or  had  deaetleA,  wvJi 
r  ten  reaiv  previous  had  been  cruising  around  stiaiige  'Vi^A.^tft 
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as  a  pirate  or  a  privateer  (accounts  differ),  and  now  witii  Ws   ' 
crew  determined  lo  eeltle  down  to  a  miiet  lifp  in  the  Coeos  archi-    ' 
pelago.     Their  plans  were  disturbed  by  the  arrival  of  another    * 
renegade  sailor,  Alexander  Hnre,  with  a  force  of  Malay  slavea  ■ 
and  a  liarem  of  dusky  beautiea.    A  bitter  struggle  ensued,  which    • 
ended  in  the  defeat  and  ejivtment  of  Ilare.     Ross  had  another    ' 
fight  with  one  of  his  own  lieutenantf,  a  Bailor  named  Davis,  who 
raised  a  revolt  that  was  spwdily  quelled,  and  from  that  time  on 
he  enjoyed  undisputed  sway  ae  king  of  the  Cocos  Islands.     He 
proved  fo  be  a  benevolent  autocrat,  ruling  justly  and  well,  and 
eBtablishing  a.  prosperouB  trade  with  the  neighboring  ports  in 
Java  and  Sumatra.    In  1837  Charles  Darwin  visited  the  island 
on  which  King  Uoss  I  had  built  his  royal  palace,  studied  the 
formation  of  the  coral  reefe  there,  and  has  given  the  result  of  his 
researches  in  his  "  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,"  the  cvolutionbrt's  lirst 
published  work.    Incidentally  he  speaks  highly  of  the  king  and 
of  his  little  kingdom.    His  son,  bearing  the  same  name,  succeeded 
him  as  Ross  II,  on  the  pioneer's  death  in  1854,  and  the  dynasty 
has  since  been  continued  by  a  grandson,  George,  who  mounted 
the  throne  in  1873,  and  a  grrnt-grHndson,  Syrlnoy,  who  followoil 
in  ll'lO.     Father,  son,  grandson,  and  greatgrand.-ion  all  married 
Malay  women.     Hence  Ross  IV  is  only  one-quiirtcr  white. 

King  Itoss  I,  fearing  embarrassing  attentions  perhaps  on  the 
part  of  the  British  authorities  whom  he  had  offended,  had  caused 
himself  to  be  naturalised  as  a  Dutch  subject.  Ross  II,  however, 
renewed  his  allegiance  to  England,  and  at  his  solicitation  Captain 
Fremantle,  commanding  the  British  frigate  Juno,  visited  the 
Cocos  group  in  1357  and  hoisted  the  union  jack  over  them  in  the 
name  of  Queen  A'ictoria. 

Although  the  British  government  takes  more  interest  in  the 
group  than  formerly,  and  causes  it  to  be  visited  once  a  year  by 
a  representative  of  the  governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  who 
usually  makes  the  trip  from  Singapore  on  board  a  man-of-war 
and  furnishes  an  extremely  interesting  report  on  his  return,  yet 
the  British  penal  code  has  never  been  introduced  into  the  islands. 
There  is  no  police  force  and  no  crime,  and  the  currency  of  the 
islands  consists  of  bits  of  parchment  bearing  the  signature  of 
the  head  of  the  Ross  family  and  convertible  at  a  fixed  ratio  into 
rupees  or  dollars  when  an  islander  makes  a  rare  visit  to  Batavia 
or  Singapore.  The  Rosses,  who  are  Presbyterians,  have  all 
married  Malays,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  population  of 
more  than  a  thousand  are  nearly  all  Moslems,  the  Ross  influence 
has  been  sufficiently  great  to  canse  monogamy  to  prevail.  In 
fact,  no  one  on  the  islands  has  more  tiian  one  wife.  {See  article 
bj' Ex-Attachv  in  New  York  Tribune.  .luly  34, 1910.) 

The  Cocos-Keeling  government  numWieMiiV^Vi  wa\\^  Viftft 
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subject?,  represcDting  almost  every  race  in  the  East, — Malays, 
Chinese,  Negroes,  Hindoos,  East  Indians,  and  Papauns.  They 
live  in  an  enchanted  region,  where  the  rats  climb  trees  and  nibble 
the  cocoanuts,  where  the  giant  land-crab  scuttles  to  and  fro, 
brandishing  claws  of  so  formidable  a  character  that  it  can  nip 
through  wire  netting  as  easily  as  can  a  man  with  cutting  pliers, 
can  tear  up  tin  with  ease,  and  break  with  its  great  pincers  the 
wooden  bars  of  a  cage  that  would  serve  to  imprison  a  large  wild 
animal. 

As  to  the  rats — thereby  hangs  a  story.  Until  a  few  years  ago 
not  a  rat  was  seen  in  Cocos.  But  a  ship  was  wrecked  oS.  the 
islands  and  the  rats  swam  ashore.  They  increased  at  such  a  rate 
that  they  became  a  nuisance  and  caused  a  tremendous  loss  by 
spoiling  the  buds  of  the  cocoanut,  which  are  extremely  tender. 

The  King  of  the  Cocos  Islands  endeavored  to  exterminate 
the  rodents  and  imported  cats  for  that  purpose.  The  trouble  of 
catching  the  rats  was  apparently  too  much  for  the  cats,  who 
found  a  delicious  shell  fish  on  the  shore  which  they  liked  much 
better.  Feasting  on  these  they  grew  fierce  and  wild.  They  are 
now  a  greater  nuisance  than  the  rats. 

One  of  the  interesting  facts  about  Cocos  Islands  is  that  they 
are  only  eight  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  waters  around  them 
are  infested  with  sharks. 

Cold  Storage.  Macaulay  has  familiarized  us  with  the  fact 
that  Francis  Bacon  died  a  victim  to  science  in  what  may  have 
been  the  first  experiment  in  cold  storage.  At  the  end  of  March, 
1626,  being  near  Highgate  on  a  snowy  day,  he  left  his  coach  to 
collect  snow,  with  which  he  meant  to  stuff  a  fowl  in  order  to 
observe  the  effect  of  cold  on  the  preservation  of  its  flesh.  In  so 
doing  he  caught  a  chill,  and  took  refuge  in  Lord  Arundel's  house, 
where,  on  April  9,  he  died  of  the  disease  now  known  as  bronchitis. 
Macaulay  adds,  "In  the  last  letter  that  he  ever  wrote,  with 
fingers  which,  as  he  said,  could  not  steadily  hold  a  pen,  he  did 
not  omit  to  mention  that  the  experiment  of  the  snow  had  suc- 
ceeded excellently  well." 

On  December  11,  1663,  Samuel  Pepys  made  this  entry  in 
his  diary :  "  Fowl  killed  in  December,  Alderman  Barker  said,  he 
did  buy,  and,  putting  into  the  box  under  his  sledge,  did  forget  to 
take  them  out  to  eat  till  April  next,  and  they  then  were  found 
there,  and  were,  through  the  frost,  as  sweet  and  fresh  and  eat 
as  well  as  at  first  killed." 

If  we  turn  to  nature,  there  are  instances  in  Siberia  of  mam- 
moths preserved  in  ice,  so  that  their  flesh  is  still  eatable,  from  a 
period  probably  coeval  with  the  first  appearance  of  man  on  iVvx^ 
globe. 

As  the  Bomans  brought  to  their  banquets  the  daintier  ol  ift 
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the  known  worM,  it  secmB  rcawonaMc  t"  suppose  thai  they  had 
Bonic  knowleiigL'  of  )iOW  to  pr«'M-'rvf  them  in  iif.  We  kuow  that 
they  iced  their  drinks,  a  custom  which  was  introduced  into  Francu 
in  the  Beventeenth  century,  A  pnHsa^it:  in  Boileau's  ThinI  Satire, 
"  Le  Bepas  Hidicule,"  1664,  alludes  to  this  use  of  ice: 

■Tapprouvaiti  tout  pourtaat  de  In  mine  et  ilii  gi-sU 
P«llBUiit  qu'au  moins  ie  vin  dut  repiirer  l«  r<^iste; 
Pour  m'pn  ecUiicir  dont  j'en  deniaiide.     .     .     . 
Mais   <|ui    I'aurei   penx^T      pniir   tanilile   de   disgrace. 
Par  ]e  i-IiRud  qii'il  falsait  n-niia  n'avions  point  de  glace 
Paint  ik  ^lare,  bon  Dieul    dans  te  fort  de  \'6tA 
Au  luois  de  Juinl 

In  October,  IJllJ,  the  International  Cold  Storage  Association 
opened  a  public  subst-riptiou  for  Charles  Tellier,  of  Paris,  to 
whom  they  credited  the  origin  of  the  modern  science  of  cold 
storage.  At  that  time  Tellier  was  84  j'ears  old.  U.e  had  spent 
his  entire  fortune  in  the  development  of  his  numerous 
discoveries. 

In  1875,  he  had  a  steamer,  the  Frigorfique,  specially  fitted 
lip  for  cold  storage,  which  was  to  have  a  tomperaiure  below  the 
freezing  point  even  under  the  equator.  The  steamer  sailed  from 
Rouen  in  18T0  on  her  first  trip  to  the  Ilio  de  la  Plata  with  some 
fresh  meat  that  was  perfectly  preserved  for  three  monthii,  and 
she  returned  with  a  cargo  of  frozen  meat  from  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata. 

Tellier's  process  was  immediately  applied  to  fishing  boats 
off  Morocco  and  along  the  French  coast.  Eventually  an  enor- 
mous trade  based  entirely  on  cold  storage  had  grown  up  all  over 
the  world.  But  the  man  who  invented  (he  scheme  had  been 
almost  forgotten  until  the  Cold  Storage  Association  interested 
itself  in  his  iHjIialf. 

Communion.  Some  curious  particulars  of  the  celebrntion 
of  the  communion  in  eighteenth  century  Scotland  are  given  in 
Henry  Grey  Graham's  "  Social  Life  in  Scotland,"  vol.  ii.  He 
states  that  the  elements  varied  in  different  places,  sack,  claret, 
port,  and  even  ale  being  used.  Short  bread  was  occasionally 
substituted  for  bread.  lie  nuoles  a  still  more  startlinf;  assertion 
from  the  "Journals  of  Bishop  Ilol)ert  Forbes,"  edited  bv  J,  B. 
Craven,  P.D.  (London,  18«fi,  p.  1S2). 

Mr.  John  Mnitland  was  attached  to  Lord  Ogilvie's  regiment 
in  the  service  of  Prince  Charles,  1T4.1.  He  administered  the 
Holy  Eucharist  to  Lord  Strathallan  on  CuUoden  Field  (where 
that  nobleman  received  his  death  wound),  it  is  said,  with  oat- 
cake and  whiskey,  the  requisite  eleuients  not  being  obtainable. 

The  same  story  without  the  whiskey  adjunct  is   found   in 
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Bobert   Chambers's  "  History   of  the  Rebellion   in   Scotland/* 
vol.  ii,  p.  319  (Edinburgh,  1827). 

^  It  appears  that  his  Lordship  did  not  die  immediately  after 
his  wound.  He  lived  to  receive  the  Viaticum  from  a  Catholic 
priest  who  happened  to  be  upon  the  field.  The  sacred  morsel  was 
hastily  composed  of  oatmeal  and  water  which  the  clergyman  pro- 
cnred  at  a  neighboring  cottage.  This  clergyman  went  to  France, 
became  an  abbe,  but,  revisiting  his  native  country,  gave  this  in- 
formation to  one  of  our  informants — the  Scottish  bishop  so 
often  quoted.'* 

A  correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries,  11,  ii,  453,  protests 
against  this  story  as  impossible  in  either  version.  "  No  Catholic 
priest  would  dream  of  using  such  matter  for  consecration/'  He 
suggests,  however,  "  it  is  not  impossible  to  believe  that  the  oils 
for  extreme  unction  and  consecrated  species  for  the  Viaticum 
were  brought  to  the  field  and  kept  ready  to  hand  in  a  neighboring 
cottage,  and  in  this  way,  perhaps,  many  of  the  Scottish  Catholics 
would  receive  the  last  sacraments,  but  we  may  be  sure  no  whiskey 
or  oatcake  would  be  used  for  them." 

Cardinal  Gibbons,  in  the  "  Faith  of  Our  Forefathers,"  men- 
tions a  few  Protestant  devices.  "  I  am  credibly  informed  that 
in  a  certain  Episcopal  church  in  Virginia,  communicants  partake 
of  the  juice  of  the  blackberry  instead  of  the  juice  of  the  grape. 
And  the  New  York  Independent  of  September  21,  1876,  relates 
the  following  incident:  *  A  late  English  traveller  found  a  Baptist 
mission  church  in  far-off  Burmah  using  for  the  communion  ser- 
vice Bass's  pale  ale  instead  of  wine.'  " — 31st  edition,  1887,  p.  348. 

Congrevc  Rocket.     Sir  William  Congreve  (1772-1828)  is 
chiefly  remembered  to-day  by  his  invention  of  the  war  rocket 
which  still  retains  his  name.     His  father,  Lieutenant-General 
Sir  William  Congreve,  was  comptroller  of  the  Koyal  Laboratory 
at  Woolwich ;  hence  the  son  had  ample  opportunities  for  experi- 
menting with  military  material.    It  was  in  the  year  1805  that  ho 
first  demonstrated,  before  the  prince  regent  and  Pitt,  the  uses  of 
his  rocket,  a  cylindrical  tube  of  metal  containing  a  mixture  of 
nitre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal,  which,  being  ignited  at  the  base,  pro- 
pelled the  tube  forward.    Not  until  1809  was  he  able  to  make  a 
trial  of  its  efficacy  in  actual  warfare  at  sea,  I»rd  Cochrane  using 
it  in  his  attempt  to  bum  the  French  fleet  in  the  Basque  Roads. 
Though  the  attempt  was  a  failure,  the  value  of  the  rocket  was 
conceded,  and  its  inventor  was  allowed  to  raise  and  organize 
two  rocket  companies,  one  of  which  served  under  him  at  the  battle 
of  I^eipzig  in  1813.     The  Congreve  rockets  did  not  do  much 
actual  damage  to  the  enemy,  hut  their  noise  and  glare  \\e\pei\  \.o 
throw  the  Trench  into  confimon,     Tlic  Czar  of  Russia  s\ao\voA 
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hie  appreciation  of  Coagrcve's  services  to  tlie  allied  army  by 
making  him  a  linighl  of  llie  order  of  St.  Anne.  At  the  jiassagf! 
of  rhc  Bidansoa  again,  llie  rocki'tB  caused  terror  by  their  novelty, 
though  Ihey  did  little  real  damage. 

Corinthian  Capital.  Vltruvius  tells  of  its  origin  in  this 
wise:  "A  Corinthian  virgin  of  marriageable  age  fell  a  victim  to 
a  violent  disorder.  After  her  interment,  her  nurse,  collecting  in 
a  basket  those  articles  to  which  she  had  shown  a  partiality  when 
nlive,  carried  them  to  her  tomb,  and  placed  a  tile  on  the  basket 
fur  the  longer  preservation  of  its  contents.  The  banket  was  acci- 
dentally placed  on  the  root  of  an  acanthus  plant,  which,  pressi'd 
hy  the  weight,  shot  forth  townnls  spring  its  etpnis  and  large 
fnliage,  and  in  the  course  of  ils  growth  reached  the  angles  of 
the  tile  and  then  formed  volutes  at  the  extremities.  CallimaehiL", 
happening  at  the  time  to  pass  by  the  tomb,  observed  the  basket 
and  the  delicacy  of  the  foliage  which  surronnded  it.  Pleased  with 
the  form  and  novelty  of  the  comhiuation,  be  constructed  from  the 
hint  tliua  afforded  columns  of  this  species  in  the  country  alinut 
Corinth,  and  arranged  its  proportions,  determining  their  proper 
measures  by  perfect  rules."  Vitruvius,  it  must  be  owned,  is  an 
authority  not  (jnite  impeccable,  but  in  this  instance  there  seems 
no  particular  reason  why  bis  story  should  be  doubted.  And, 
at  all  events,  if  it  is  not  true,  it  is  gloriously  invented. 

Coronation.  Not  the  oldest  coronation,  but  the  oldest  of 
which  any  contemporary  relie  survives,  was  the  coronation  (about 
B.C.  GOO)  of  the  Ethiopian  King  Aspalut.  An  engraved  record 
on  stone  is  preserved  in  the  Cairo  Museum.  A  cast  is  on  ex- 
liibitioii  in  the  Egyptian  sculpture  gallery  at  the  British  Museum. 
The  inscription  appears  on  a  tablet  of  granite  5  feet  9  inches 
high,  which  was  dii^covercd  at  Gcbel  Barkal,  opposite  the  ancient 
city  of  Xapata  in  the  Soudan.  Forty-five  lines  of  hieroglyphics 
tell  how  Aspahit  was  selected  for  t!ie  throne  and  how  he  celc-_ 
bratcd  his  accession.  All  the  "divine  brethren" — the  sons 
of  the  late  monarch — were  brought  into  the  temple  and  placed 
before  the  god  Amen  Ra  in  order  that  he  should  indicate  his 
preference.  But  the  image  made  no  sign.  Then  Aspalut,  a 
scion  of  the  ancient  royal  house  of  Kush,  was  introduced.  Im- 
mediately the  god  touched  him,  he  was  declared  to  be  the 
appointed  successor,  and  then  and  there  he  was  anointed  antl 
enthroned.  To  commemorate  his  elevation,  it  is  added  that 
Aspalut  appointed  annual  feasts.  Unfortunately,  the  last  four 
lines  referring  to  these  celebrations  are  so  badly  damaged  that 
little  can  he  made  out  except  a  cheerful  reference  to  "one  hun- 
dred and  forty  barrels  of  beer" — probably  a  usual  royal  gift  on 
f/icse  occasions. 
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Coronation  Mantle.  There  arc  three  mantles  used  at  the 
coronation  of  a  British  king, — the  lower  one  of  crimson  velvet, 
the  middle  one  of  purple  velvet,  and  the  topmost  and  smallest 
one  of  pure  cloth  of  gold.  The  latter  is  officially  known  as  "  the 
pall."  After  the  coronation  it  becomes  the  perquisite  of  the 
lord  great  chamberlain  of  England.  Hence  the  sovereign  gener- 
ally has  a  new  one  made  for  him.  The  other  robes  may  descend 
from  father  to  son.  George  V  made  an  innovation  by  donning 
the  pall  which  George  IV  had  worn  at  his  coronation.  It  ia 
described  as  a  magnificent  example  of  the  handloom  industry  of 
the  Spitalfields  weaver,  the  badges  being  woven  into  the  surface 
of  the  fabric  instead  of  being  applied  by  embroidery.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  fourth  George^s  coronation,  the  lord  chamberlain 
was  Peter  Bobert  Burrell,  who  then  bore  the  title  of  Lord 
Gwydyr  and  later  succeeded  to  that  of  Baron  Willoughby 
d'Eresby.  At  the  time  of  the  fifth  George^s  coronation  the 
mantle  had  passed  into  the  keeping  of  one  of  his  descendants,  the 
twenty-fifth  Baron  d'Eresby.  Instigated  by  his  American  wife, 
n^e  Breese,  the  baron  placed  this  mantle  at  the  royal  disposal.  A 
persistent  rumor,  which  brought  some  dismay  to  respectable 
British  bosoms,  represented  that  the  pall  had  been  taken  for 
the  occasion  from  the  waxwork  effigy  of  King  George  IV  in  his 
coronation  robes  which  had  long  been  one  of  the  glories  of 
Madame  Tussaud's  waxwork  show.  The  mistake  was  not  an 
unnatural  one.  That  King's  uniforms  and  official  costumes, 
and  all  the  coronation  robes  save  the  pall,  together  with  other 
personal  effects,  had  been  sold  at  auction  by  order  of  his  executors, 
at  Phillips's  auction  rooms  in  Bond  Street,  on  June  9,  1831, 
or  jnst  a  year  after  his  death.  The  coronation  robes  were  bought 
in  bv  Madame  Tussaud  for  her  famous  museum  of  waxworks. 

Counterfeit.  The  first  counterfeit  '^greenback"  in  the 
United  States  was  one  imitating  the  $10  issue  of  1862,  and  was 
circulated  in  the  same  year.  The  forgers  were  members  of  the 
notorious  Johnson  family  whose  headquarters  were  at  Lawrence, 
Indiana.  Nobody  dreamed  of  forgery  at  that  early  period ; 
^rreenbacks  themselves  were  unfamiliar;  and  the  stirring  events 
of  the  war  largely  diverted  people^s  minds  from  business  matters. 
So  the  forgery  escaped  immediate  detection. 

Pete  McCartney  was  the  financial  backer  of  the  Johnsons,  and 
after  the  plate  had  been  worked  the  Johnsons  attempted  to  unload 
McCartney.  His  suspicions  being  aroused,  he  stole  the  plate 
and  caused  it  to  be  electrotyped.  Then  he  returned  it  to  its  old 
hiding  place.  The  electrotype  was  an  improvement  on  the  OTVg- 
inal,  and  McCartnej  worked  oft  his  series  in  IndianapoWa.  O^e.^ 
$100,000  of  the  spurious  stuff  was  readily  placed  in  c\TC\i\aWoTL, 
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Meinwliilv  ihc  Secret  Service  olfic-ers,  luii  by  Major  Woods, 
had  been  aiijirisi'il  of  the  counterfeit,  and  were  laying  for  the 
Johnsons  ami  JkCartney.  They  faileid  to  track  the  latter  to  hiB 
rooms,  wliLTc  lliu  printing  was  goinj^  on,  but  arrested  him  at  the 
post  office.  In  conipany  with  the  Johnsons,  who  had  been  found 
at  LawreiHc.  lii>  wan  forwarded  under  strong  escort  to  the  mili- 
tary priBoii  (it  Wa^liington, 

While  t!ie  train  was  erosain^  the  nuiuntains,  McCartney, 
although  liandculfed  and  shackled  at  the  time,  managed  to  make 
his  escape,  and  in  two  weeks  he  had  returned  to  Indianapolis, 
secured  possession  of  his  electrotype,  and  disappeared.  It  cost 
the  governniL'iit  many  thousands  of  dollars  before  the  officers 
again  laid  haiuls  on  him.  Meanwhile  the  Johnsons  succeeded 
in  making  lorms.  They  escaped  prosecution  by  turning  up  ths 
original  plate  and  giving  the  officers  certain  pointers  with  refer- 
ence to  other  offenders.  Xeither  the  Johnsons  nor  the  govern- 
ment knew  until  long  afterward  that  McCartney  had  an  electro- 
type and  had  stolen  a  march  on  Itis  former  associates. 

The  day  on  which  a  forged  note  was  first  presented  at  the 
Bank  of  England  forms  a  memorable  era  in  its  history.  For 
eixtv'-four  years  the  eplablishmcnt  linil  cin'\i!nted  its  paper  with 
freedom;  and  during  this  period  no  attempt  had  been  made  to 
imitate  it.  To  Kichard  William  Vaughan,  a  St,ilTord  lincn- 
driijier,  belongs  the  nielancholv  celebritv  of  having  led  the  van 
in  this  new  phase  of  crime,  in  the  year  ITSS,  The  records  of  his 
life  do  not  show  want,  beggary,  or  starvation  urging  him,  but  a 
simple  desire  to  seem  greater  than  he  was.  By  one  of  the  artists 
employed,  and  there  were  several  engaged  on  different  parts  of 
the  notes,  the  (liscnvcry  was  maile.  The  criminal  had  filled  up  to 
the  number  of  twenty:  and  deposited  them  in  the  hands  of  a 
young  lady  to  whom  ho  was  attached,  as  a  proof  of  his  wealth. 
There  is  no  calculating  how  niucli  longer  bank-notes  might  have 
been  free  from  imitation,  had  this  man  not  shown  with  what  ease 
they  might  be  counterfeited.  From  this  period  forged  notes 
became  common. 

Cow  Tree  or  Milk  Tree,  a  native  of  Venezuela,  wlio^e  stem 
contains  a  milky  latex.  This  flows  out  in  considerable  quantities 
when  a  notch  is  cut  in  the  tree. 

"  Among  the  many  curious  phenomena  which  presented  them- 
selves to  me  in  the  course  of  my  travels,"  says  Humboldt,  "  1 
confess  there  were  few  by  which  my  imagination  was  so  power- 
fully affected  as  by  the  cow  tree.  On  the  parched  side  of  a  rock 
on  the  mountain  of  Venezuela,  grows  a  tree  with  dry  and  leathery 
foliage,  its  large  woody  roots  scarcely  penetrating  into  the  ground. 
■For  several  montlis  in  the  year  ila  \ea\ei  aTt  ti^^l  moistened  by 
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a  shower;  its  branches  look  as  if  they  were  dead  and  withered; 
but  when  the  trunk  is  bored,  a  bland  and  nourishing  milk  flows 
from  it.  It  is  at  sunrise  that  the  vegetable  fountain  flows  most 
freely.  At  that  time  the  blacks  and  natives  are  seen  coming 
from'  all  parts,  provided  with  large  bowls  to  receive  the  milk, 
which  grows  yellow  and  thickens  at  its  surface.  Some  empty 
their  vessels  on  the  spot,  while  others  carry  them  to  their  chil- 
dren. One  imagines  he  sees  the  family  of  a  sliepherd  who  i3  dis- 
tributing the  milk  of  his  flock." 

Crater  Lake  Park,  in  the  Cascade  Mountains,  in  that  part 
of  Oregon  known  locally  as  the  Land  of  Burnt-Out  Fires.  It 
was  created  a  national  park  in  the  year  1902.  It  has  an  area 
of  249  miles,  and  its  eponymic  feature.  Crater  Lake  (the  crater 
of  an  extinct  volcano),  is  20  miles  in  circumference  and  2000 
feet  in  depth.  The  lake  and  the  huge  cliffs  that  surround  it 
present  the  appearance  of  a  great  ragged-rimmed  basin,  with  an 
almost  sheer  descent  of  2000  feet  to  the  silent  waters. 

One  of  the  weird  features  of  Crater  Lake  is  that,  while  it  has 
an  altitude  of  6000  feet,  its  waters  are  said  never  to  freeze, 
although  ice  forms  on  the  adjacent  Klamath  lakes,  which  are  at 
a  considerably  lower  altitude.  Again,  while  Crater  Lake  is 
always  open  water,  ducks  and  other  waterfowl  are  never  seen 
upon  its  bosom  during  the  winter.  Gamy  trout,  however,  are 
plentiful. 

Cremation.  Probably  the  first  person  in  modern  England 
who  publicly  commended  the  practice  of  burning  the  body  after 
death  and  who  set  the  example  by  condemning  her  own  body  to 
the  flames  was  Honoretta  Pratt.  The  daughter  and  eventual 
hoiress  of  Sir  John  Brookes,  of  York,  this  lady  married  John 
Pratt,  treasurer  of  Ireland. 

Robert  Pierpont,  Notes  and  Queries  (7th  series,  xii.  385), 
calls  attention  to  a  monument  in  St.  George's  burial  ground, 
Hanover  Square,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Pratt.  From 
the  reverse  side  he  copied  this  inscription : 

"  This  worthy  woman  believing  that  the  Vapours  arising 
from  graves  in  the  church  yards  of  populous  cities  must  prove 
hurtful  to  the  inhabitants  and  resolving  to  extend  to  future 
times  as  far  as  she  was  able  that  charity  and  benevolence  which 
distinguished  her  through  life  ordered  that  her  body  should  be 
burnt  in  hope  that  others  would  follow  the  example,  a  thing  too 
hastily  censured  by  those  who  did  not  inquire  the  motive.'^ 

On  the  obverse  side  a  semi-obliterated  inscription  yielded 
the  date,  "20  September  1701)."     This  was  doubtless  the  date 
of  the  ladv's  death,  for  ihe  Annual  Register  for  116^^,  xxivSi^et 
date,  26  Beptember,  p.  133,  says:  "Last  night  the  m\\  oi  ^t%* 
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Pratt,  n  widow  lady,  who  died  at  her  house  in  George  Street 
Hanovpr  Square,  wai^  [lunctually  fulfilled  by  tiie  burniEg  of  hei 
bodv  to  Ashee  in  her  grave  in  the  new  burying  ground  adjoining 
to  Tyburn  turnpike." 

The  cpmelery  has  now  been  secularized.  Writing  in  Notet 
and  Queries  for  January  25,  IDnS,  Mr,  Arthur  Leveson-Gowei 
eays:  "The  slabs  of  the  above-mentioned  monument  will  prob- 
ably be  still  fiKiiid  lying  on  the  ground  undtT  the  widi  furtheel 
from  the  chapel  attaobed  to  the  burial  ground;  but  the  inscrip- 
tion is  by  now.  in  all  probability,  completely  obliterated." 

Cricket.  The  national  game  of  England  wae  in  medisjvai 
times  under  the  ban  of  the  law.  In  1-17T  Edward  XV  forbade  th( 
playing  of  "  eloish,  ragle.  haU-bowle.  onekeboard  and  handj-n  and 
handout."  The  latter  is  held  to  be  the  primitive  fonn  of  cricitet, 
"  Whoever,"  so  the  statute  continuea,  "  shall  permit  these  game: 
t«  be  played  in  their  house  or  yard  is  punishable  with  tliree  years' 
imprisonment.  Thoee  who  p'lay  at  any  of  the  games  are  to  be 
fined  ten  pounds  or  lie  in  jail  two  years."  The  main  reason  for 
this  interdict  was  that  the  new  recreations  were  interfering  with 
the  cultivation  of  archery  (q.v.). 

The  early  history  of  cricket  is  involved  in  some  obscurity, 
but  it  is  certain  that  some  country  clubs  had  been  formed  befort 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Old  prints  are  extant  showing 
the  players  in  knee-breeches  and  stockings,  holding  bats  with  a 
curved  projection  at  the  bottom  on  the  right-hand  side.  Evi- 
dently the  method  then  in  use  was  to  strike  the  ball  with  the 
bottom  of  the  bat,— a  method  probably  derived  from  hockey. 
Sussex  and  Kent  were  the  cradle  of  the  game.  Laborers  and 
artisans  welcomed  it  as  eagerly  as  did  the  gentry.  Games  took 
place  on  the  village  green,  and  the  clergyman  was  often  seen 
playing  with  his  parishioners  on  Sunday  afternoon.  This  was 
before  Sunday  (q-v.)  was  misnamed  the  Sabbath.  The  game 
was  found  to  adapt  itself  to  contests  between  different  village* 
and  towns,  and  by  and  by  counties  entered  the  list.    As  soon  as 

fames  occurred  at  a  distance,  it  was  found  that  men  who  lived 
y  their  work  must  be  paid.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
"  player,"  i.e.,  the  professional. 

Cricket  and  Women.  In  June,  1777,  a  cricket  match  was 
played  at  the  Oaks,  in  Surrej',  "  between  the  Countess  of  Derbj 
and  some  other  ladies  of  quality  and  fashion."  Among  the  spec- 
tators was  Lady  Derby's  brother,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  whc 
then  and  there  fell  in  love  with  iliss  Elizabeth  Burrell,  "prob- 
ably when  she  took  bat  in  hand.  Then  her  Diana-like  air  com- 
municated an  irresistible  impression.  She  got  more  notches  in 
(/ic  first  and  second  innings  than  any  lady  in  the  game."     Sc 
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fiays  the  Morning  Post  of  January  22,  1878,  in  an  announcement 
of  the  duke's  engagement  to  Miss  Burrell. 

The  Public  Advertiser  of  July  29,  1768,  describes  a  cricket 
match  which  took  place  at  Upham,  in  Wiltshire  on  Satur- 
day, July  23,  between  eleven  married  and  eleven  single  women, 
for  a  plum-cake  and  a  barrel  of  ale,  "  which  was  won  with  diffi- 
culty by  the  latter/' 

A  still  earlier  game  between  female  teams  was  thus  announced 
in  the  General  Advertiser  of  Saturday,  July  11,  1747: 

"  On  Monday  next  will  certainly  be  played  in  the  Artillery 
Ground,  London,  the  Match  at  Cricket  so  long  expected  between 
the  Women  of  Charlton  and  Singleton,  in  Sussex,  against  the 
Women  of  Westdean  and  Chilgrove  in  the  same  County." 

This  game,  it  would  seem,  was  a  very  rough  one,  for  the 
same  paper,  in  its  issue  for  the  succeeding  Wednesday,  states 
that,  "  on  Monday  last  in  playing  the  Women^s  Cricket  Match 
the  Company  broke  in,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  game  to 
be  played  out ;  and  some  of  them  being  very  much  frightened  and 
others  hurt,  it  could  not  be  finished  until  this  morning,  when 
at  nine  o'clock  they  will  finish  the  same,  hoping  the  company 
will  be  so  kind  as  to  indulge  them  in  not  walking  within  the 
Ring,  which  will  not  only  be  a  great  Pleasure  to  them,  but  a 
general  Satisfaction  to  the  Whole/'  The  result  of  this  appeal, 
however,  was  never  reported. 

Cricket  in  the  United  States.  Before  1747  cricket  had  been 
exported  to  America  from  its  British  home.  The  earliest  recorded 
*rames  took  place  in  the  lower  part  of  New  York  City  near  what 
vas  afterward  Fulton  Market.  The  Gazette  and  Weekly  Post 
Boy  gave  an  account  of  a  game  played  there  on  May  1,  17t51. 
The  contestants  were  eleven  London  men  and  eleven  Xow 
Yorkers.  The  latter  won,  making  80  and  86  to  their  opponents' 
43  and  37.  Boston  was  early  in  the  field  as  a  cricketing  centre. 
A  copy  of  the  by-laws  and  playing  rules  of  its  first  club,  dated 
May  1,  1809,  are  yet  in  existence.  The  Young  America  Club,  of 
Philadelphia,  has  a  copy  of  "  The  Laws  of  Cricket,^'  taken  over 
by  Benjamin  Franklin  more  than  a  century  ago.  The  first  club 
which  gained  any  permanent  foothold  was  the  Union  Club,  of 
Philadelphia,  organized  by  a  few  Englishmen  about  1831  or 
1^2.  The  Philadelphia,  Germantown,  and  Young  America, 
three  of  the  leading  clubs  of  the  present  day,  were  the  first  native 
organizations.  They  date  their  existence  from  1854.  New  York 
had  an  organization  some*  years  before  that,  but  it  was,  and 
still  is,  largely  composed  of  Englishmen.  On  October  22  and  23, 
1838,  there  was  a  match  between  New  York  and  "Long  l^Y^^fii, 
The  New  York  men  won,  and  aubsequently  organized  t\vems^^^'^ 


]ilayc<l  ])Ut  little  in  the*  rnitctl  States,  s. 
border,  where  hase-hall  is  unknown.  In 
game  is  played  a  great  deal. 

The  first  international  contest  between 
Canada  took  place  in  Xew  York  in  1853. 
until  1860,  and  after  that  the  Civil  War 
contests  for  several  years.  The  United  S 
two  games  of  the  series. 

Interesting  periods  in  the  history  of  e 
the  years  1859,  1868,  1872,  1879,  1881,  a 
national  matches  were  played  between  En^ 
States.  The  first  English  eleven  which  v: 
composed  of  professionals,  under  the  leadei 
They  won  with  ease  five  games  played  in  Mo 
Canada,  Hoboken,  Philadelphia,  and  Roches 

The  season  of  1879  was  made  notable  1 
the  most  prominent  professionals  and  amat< 
Ireland.  On  May  7  and  8  Lord  Harris's  a 
on  their  way  home  frrm  Australia,  easily 
chosen  from  the  clubs  of  N'ew  York  and  PI 
tember  and  October  an  eleven  of  English 
Daft,  and  another  of  Irish  amateurs,  played 
and  Canada.  The  Irishmen  were  soundly  be 
eleven  in  Philadelphia.  Of  the  other  games 
elevens  won  nine,  while  three  wot^^  t  — 

Toor»-»      ■^*^ 
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games,  and  won  six,  the  other  being  drawn  on  account  of  rain. 
Their  excellent  fielding  and  straight  bowling  astonished  English 
cricketers,  while  their  heavy  hitting  was  almost  equally 
soiprising. 

The  records  of  individual  players  in  America  do  not  show 
.:«^  nearly  so  many  remarkable  feats  as  those  of  English  players. 
Centuries,  or  individual  innings  of  one  hundred  runs  or  more, 
have  been  seldom  scored.  The  first  on  record,  and  for  many 
years  the  greatest,  was  made  on  October  3  and  4,  1844,  in  a 
match  between  the  Union  Club,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  St. 
George,  of  New  York.  The  gentleman  who  electrified  America 
by  achieving  this  then  astonishing  feat  was  James  Turner,  of  the 
Union  Club.  He  succeeded  in  scoring  120  runs  against  excellent 
bowling.  One  of  the  bowlers  whom  he  faced  was  Samuel  Wright, 
the  father  of  Harry  and  George  Wright,  of  base-ball  fame. 
Tnmer's  score  stood  first  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It 
WIS,  however,  subsequently  surpassed.  The  largest  individual 
score  ever  made  in  America  (204  runs)  was  that  of  A.  Browning, 
of  the  Montreal  Club,  in  a  match  with  Ottawa,  on  July  1,  1880. 
George  M.  Newhall,  one  of  a  family  famous  in  American  cricket- 
ing annals,  made  the  record  individual  score  in  the  United  States, 
on  July  1,  1880, — 180  runs,  not  out.  On  the  same  day  the 
Montreal  Club  scored  402  for  the  loss  of  nine  wickets,  the  largest 
total  ever  made  in  America.  In  a  game  between  the  Young 
America  and  Baltimore  Clubs,  the  former  made  357  runs  for  five 
wickets,  George  M.  and  D.  S.  Newhall  carrying  out  their  bats 
after  scoring  159  runs  subsequent  to  the  fall  of  the  last  wicket. 
Croatan.  The  name  of  a  tribe  of  Indians,  now  extinct,  once 
resident  in  Virginia.  The  word  acquired  a  strange  interest  in 
colonial  history.  The  first  English  colony,  sent  to  America  by 
Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville, 
settled  on  Boanoke  Island  near  Albemarle  Sound  in  1587.  When 
provisions  grew  low,  Grenville  and  Governor  Whyte  returned  to 
England  for  supplies,  the  latter  leaving  behind  as  a  pledge  of  his 
return  his  little  granddaughter,  Virginia  Dare,  the  first  English 
child  bom  in  America.  It  was  agreed,  that,  if  the  colonists 
abandoned  the  island  for  the  mainland,  they  should  cut  on  a  cer 
tain  pine  tree  the  Indian  name  of  the  place  to  which  they  hart 
gone.  If  they  left  in  distress,  a  cross  was  to  be  cut  above  the 
rame.  Next  spring  the  governor  returned,  to  find  the  island 
<le«erted,  and  the  word  *^  Croatan  "  carved  on  the  pine  tree,  but 
without  the  cross.  The  mainland  was  searched  far  and  near,  and 
at  last  they  found  a  tribe  who  bore  the  strange  name,  but  who 
were  peacable  and  friendly  and  knew  nothing  of  the  \oftt  ccAoiv- 
ista.     No  trace  of  the  latter  was  ever  discovered.    Mrs.  ^aigBit^X. 


.  ,  ...Mui  uic  iiainc  of  "  Ic'viatlian  ' 
of  "  11iaii  '*  (translated  *'  (lra;r()n  ")   in  1 

**  Beliold,  1  am  a^^ainst  thee,  riiarao, 
great  dragon  that  lietli  in  the  midst  of  his 
My  river  is  mine  own,  and  I  have  made  il 
put  hooks  in  thy  jaws,  and  I  will  cause  t 
stick  unto  thy  scales,  and  I  will  bring  thee 
thy  rivers,  and  all  the  fish  of  thy  riven 
scales." 

Here  we  have  a  clear  allusion  to  th( 
crocodile  which,  according  to  Herodotus, 
early  Egyptians :  **  When  the  fisherman  hat 
the  chine  of  a  pig,  he  lets  it  down  into  the 
and,  holding  a  young  live  pig  on  the  brink 
The  crocodile,  hearing  the  noise,  goes  in  its 
ing  with  the  chine,  swallows  it,  but  the  n 
When  it  is  drawn  out  on  shore,  the  sportsma 
its  eyes  with  mud,  and,  having  done  this, 
very  easily." 

Pliny  tells  us  that  in  the  land  of  the  Ten 
of  the  natives  to  spring  on  the  backs  of  ci 
position  to  subdue  them.  Yet  Charles  Wb 
English  naturalist,  met  with  a  storm  of  r 
*^  Wanderings,"  he  claimed  to  have  subdued 
this  fashion.  The  Indians  had  caught  him 
in  the  river  Essequibo  and  millorl  i^^*— 


•  1 1 
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Beresford,  visiting  the  once  sacred  Crocodile  Preserve  near 
Karachi,  noticed  that  these  reptiles  and  certain  islets  of  reeds 
happened  to  make  an  almost  continuous  bridge  across  the  tank. 
"  By  George ! ''  cried  Beresford ;  "  I  believe  I  could  cross  on  their 
hacks !  ^'  and  before  a  word  could  be  said  to  dissuade  him  from 
the  mad  attempt  he  had  started.  He  succeeded  in  hopping  from 
one  crocodile  to  another,  before  it  had  time  to  move  or  dive,  and 
arrived  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  tank,  to  the  stupefaction  of  the 
spectators. 

A  story  that  was  universally  accepted  in  the  middle  ages 
gave  rise  to  the  expression  crocodile's  tears. 

Sir  John  Mandeville  says,  "  In  many  places  of  Inde  are  many 
crocodiles — that  is  a  manner  of  a  long  serpent.  These  serpents 
slay  men  and  eat  them  weeping."  Topsell  also  writes,  "  There 
are  not  many  brute  beasts  that  can  weep,  but  such  is  the  nature  of 
the  crocodile  that,  to  get  a  man  within  his  danger,  he  will  sob, 
sigh,  and  weep  as  though  he  were  in  extremity,  but  suddenly  he 
destroyetK  him.  Others  say  that  the  crocodile  weepeth  after  he 
hath  devoured  a  man." 

Both  Shakespeare  and  Spenser  notice  this  fable;  the  former 

says 

The  mournful  crocodile 
With   sorrow   snares   relenting   passengers; 

^Tiile  the  latter,  in  the  "  Faerie  Queene,"  has  a  passage  too  long 
to  quote.   (See  Walsh,  Handy-hook  of  Literary  Curiosities,  s,v,). 

And  yet  this  myth  is  not  all  a  myth.  According  to  Lindsay 
Johnson,  an  ophthalmic  surgeon  of  London,  crocodiles  do  cry. 
They  slied  copious  tears,  but  not  outwardly  from  the  eyes.  The 
tears  run  down  into  the  throat  and  mouth;  so,  after  all,  the 
story  about  crocodile's  tears  is  not  without  foundation,  for  the 
animal  cries,  not  from  emotion,  but  to  lubricate  its  food. 

Still  another  myth  is  noted  and  delightfully  commented  upon 
by  Edward  Topsell :  *^  Some  have  written  that  the  crocodile  run- 
neth away  from  a  man  if  he  wink  with  his  left  eye,  and  look 
steadfastly  upon  him  with  his  right  eye;  but  if  this  be  true,  it 
is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  virtue  of  the  right  eye,  but  only  to 
the  rareness  of  sight  which  is  conspicuous  to  the  serpent  from 
one  eye.^* 

Crocodile  Bird.  There  is  a  curious  story  about  a  bird  which 
tends  upon  the  crocodile.  In  its  original  simplicity  it  was  told 
by  Herodotus  and  in  this  form  has  been  confirmed  by  modem  in- 
vestigators. But  meanwhile  it  had  grown  to  such  monstrous  ami 
incredible  proportions  that  the  whole  story  had  come  to  Vw 
doubted.  Herodotus,  after  stating  that  all  other  birds  and  X^^^iv^V"?^ 
avoid  the  crocodile,  adds  that  he  is  at  ''peace  with  tVie  lioe\v\\\i^, 


n  lien    lie    I  the  crncodilc  |    Imtli    filled 
lie  lit'lli  io  slcf'j)  upon  the  -aiids  in  the  slu 
a   ^n'l'at   and  greed ie   devourer,   somewhat 
evermore  between  his  teeth,  in  regard  whei 
a  little  bird  called  there  Troohilos,  and  the  1 
and  she  for  her  victiial's  sake  hoppeth  fi 
falleth  to  pecking  or  picking  it  with  her  1 
FO  forward  to  the  teeth  which  she  cleanseth 
gape.     Then  getteth  she  within  his  moutl 
the  wider,  by  reason  that  he  taketh  so  grea 
scraping  and  scouring  of  his  teeth  and  jaw 
lulled  as  it  were  fast  asleep  with  this  pleasun 
his ;  the  rat  of  India,  or  ichneumon,  spieth  his 
him  lie  thus  broad  gaping,  whippeth  into  his 
himself  down  his  throat  as  quick  as  an  arro\ 
his  bowels,  eating  an  hole  through  his  belly  j 
Edward  Topsell,  in  his  great  **  Historic  < 
don,  1608),  repeats  this  story,  enlarging  an 
misery  of  the  unfortunate  reptile.    After  the 
he  tells  us,  the  crocodile  "  tumbleth  to  and  frc 
ing,  now  in  the  depth  of  water,  now  on  the 
till  strength  of  nature  faileth.    For  the  inces! 
ichneumon  so  provoketh  her  to  seek  her  res 
every  part,  herbe,  element,  throwes,  throbs, 
mournings;  but  all  in  vain,  for  the  enemy  w 
through  her  breath,  and  snorfo+u  ^ —  '" 
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ensconced  ourselves  in  the  pit.  We  watched  patiently  until  about 
noon,  when  two  large  crocodiles  came  out  of  the  water  on  to  the 
bank,  and  apparently  were  soon  asleep.  Several  crocodile  birds 
commenced  flitting  over  them,  and  through  our  field-glasses  we 
watched  one  bird,  and  saw  it  deliberately  go  up  to  a  crocodile, 
apparently  asleep,  which  opened  its  jaws.  The  bird  hopped  in 
and  the  crocodile  closed  its  jaws.  In  what  appeared  to  be  a  very 
short  time,  probably  not  more  than  a  minute  or  two,  the  crocodib 
opened  its  jaws,  and  we  saw  the  crocodile  bird  go  down  to  the 
water's  edge.  As  the  sand-bank  was,  I  should  say,  at  least  half  a 
mile  across,  and  the  bird's  back  was  turned  towards  us,  we  could 
not  see  whether  it  vomited  in  the  water  or  drank;  but  in  the 
course  of  a  few  seconds  it  returned  to  the  crocodile,  which  opened 
its  mouth  again,  and  the  bird  again  entered.  The  mouth  was 
closed,  arid  in  a  short  time  was  opened  again  for  the  .bird  to 
come  out,  and  the  same  operation  was  repeated  at  the  river  bank. 
We  saw  the  same  bird  enter  the  crocodile's  mouth  three  times,  and 
on  three  occasions  run  to  the  water  to  either  vomit  or  drink." 

Eventuallv  Mr.  Cook  shot-  two  of  the  birds,  which  he  later 
identified  as  the  spur-winged  plover. 

To  this  account  the  editor  of  the  Ibis  adds  a  note,  in  which 
he  savs  that  "  the  story  is  universallv  believed  on  the  Nile,  but, 
so  far  as  we  know,  is  not  confirmed  by  eye-witnesses  since  the  days 
of  Herodotus,  Aristotle,  and  iElian." 

Here  the  editor  is  wrong.  Many  medieval  and  modern 
writers  have  repeated  the  story  first  told  by  Herodotus.  Giovanni 
I^one,  an  author  and  traveller  who  lived  and  wrote  in  the  later 
fifteenth  and  earlier  sixteenth  century, — i.e.,  at  least  1300  years 
after  ^^lian, — ^tells  it  in  a  manner  which  makes  it  hard  to  believe 
that  he  was  not  speaking  from  personal  observation. 

Again,  Paul  Lucas,  who  wrote  in  1719,  distinctly  says  that 
he  saw,  close  to  his  boat,  some  birds  like  "  a  lapwing,  and  near  it 
in  bigness,"  which  went  "into  the  crocodiles'  mouths  or  throats, 
and,  after  thev  had  staved  a  little  while,  the  crocodiles  shut  their 
mouths,  and  opened  it  again  soon  after  to  let  them  go  out." 
He  was  told  bv  the  people  that  tliese  birds  "  feed  themselves  on 
what  remains  between  this  animal's  teeth  by  picking  them ;  and, 
as  they  have  a  kind  of  spur  or  very  sharp  thorn  in  the  tops  of 
their  wings,  they  prick  the  crocodile  and  torment  him  when  he 
has  shut  his  mouth,  till  he  opens  it  again  and  lets  them  out; 
and  thus  they  secure  themselves  from  the  danger  they  were  in." 

Confirmation  of  another  part  of  Herodotus's  story  is  added  by 
Robert  Curzon  in  "  A  Visit  to  the  Monasteries  of  the  Levant " 
(I^ndon,  1849).    He  tcUs  how  he  hfid  on  one  occasion  rtaW^^ 
a  large  cTocodile,  and  was  on  the  point  of  firing  at  it,  -wYven  \\^ 


iiiaiiuM]  AvalkiiiLT  up  and  down,  uttiTin;!^^  liis  i 
an  cxultin^^  voici',  and  standing  ovory  now 
of  his  toes  in  a  conceited  manner."    lie  con 
he  felt  some  consolation  for  the  loss  of 
witnessed  a  circumstance  tlie  truth  of  which 
several  writers  on  natural  history  (p.  150). 

Can  it  be  tliat,  after  all,  the  Egyptis 
through  all  these  ages,  and  that  they  have  i 
of  the  habits  of  the  birds  inhabiting  theii 
modern  ornithologists  are  inclined  to  allow 

In  the  same  way  we  find  the  utmost  hi 
tween  sheep  and  cattle  and  starlings,  whic 
backs  and  relieve  them  of  the  insect  larvae 
skins.     So  the  rhinoceros  bird  is  on  terms  ol 
rhinoceros  and  hippopotamus,  relieving  them 
by  its  watchful  vigilance  proving  a  valuable 
Gumming  has  described  how  his  sport  was  s 
in  the  same  way  as  Curzon's  was  spoiled  I 
ziczac. 

Croquet,  a  lawn  game,  a  modification  o 
pall-mall  (q.v.),  which  sprang  into  sudden 
last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Pall-nu 
under  Charles  II  and  with  his  obsequious  cour 
out  of  England  with  the  death  of  that  mona 
tinued  to  flourish  in  France.  About  1800,  hov 
crokis  spranjT  nn  i»^  t-^i      ^ 
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made  of  lance-wood;  the  head  slightly  curved,  measuring  out- 
wardly 5l^  inches,  the  inner  curve  being  4V<>  inches.  The  ball 
was  of  box-wood  2^^  inches  in  diameter. 

Croquet  itself  has  some  resemblances  to  pall-mall,  though 
played  with  more  balls  and  more  hoops.  It  is  said  that  the 
game  was  brought  to  Ireland  from  the  south  of  France,  and  was 
first  played  on  Lord  Ijonsdale's  lawn  in  1852.  It  came  t ) 
England  about  1856,  and  soon  became  popular,  especially  as  it 
was  taken  up  by  the  aristocratic  classes.  The  demand  at  last 
became  great  enough  to  induce  a  toy-maker  named  Jaques  to 
manufacture  croquet  sets  sufficiently  cheap  to  bring  it  within  the 
reach  of  the  masses.  Toward  the  end  of  1863,  Captain  Mayne 
Reid  issued  a  manual  of  croquet,  containing  129  rules — most 
of  them  contradicting  the  more  modest  regulations  of  Jaques. 
A  third  champion  jumped  into  the  ring  in  the  person  of 
Routledge,  the  publisher,  who^included  among  his  six-penny 
hand-books  a  primer  of  croquet  with  many  new  rulings.  Con- 
fusion became  worse  confounded  when  innovations  on  the  im- 
plements became  the  order  of  the  day.  One  nobleman  had  leather 
iiuffets  placed  on  the  heads  of  the  mallets;  another  altered  the 
>hape  of  the  hoops;  another  the  color  of  the  balls.  Still  another, 
thinking  it  derogatory  to  his  dignity  to^be  fettered  with  rule?, 
had  a  third  set  drawn  up  for  his  own  especial  use.  This  work  he 
entrusted  to  a  lady,  who  incontinently  appropriated  the  larger 
part  of  Captain  Reid's  manual  and  then  produced  her  treatise 
a>  the  Rules  of  the  Earl  of  Essex.  The  professional  author  soon 
instructed  the  amateur  in  the  mysteries  of  the  art  of  copyright, 
in  return  for  which  lessons  the  noble  pupil  paid  the  sura  of 
£100,  with  costs. 

Crow.  In  the  popular  mythologies  of  many  countries  the 
irow  is  said  to  have  been  originally  created  white  and  to  have 
fallen  from  its  albino  purity  through  personal  or  vicarious  tres- 
pass. The  Mahometans  say  that  it  betrayed,  by  an  ill-timed  caw, 
the  hiding-place  of  the  prophet,  who  cursed  it  and  it  turned 
hlack.  I-<ong  before  Mahomet — in  the  most  ancient,  indeed,  of 
the  Vedas — the  original  sin  of  the  crows  is  said  to  be  that  of 
carry ing  abroad  the  secrets  of  the  councils  of  the  gods,  whereupon 
Indra  "  hurled  them  down  through  all  the  hundred  stories  of  his 
heaven.^' 

According  to  Roman  mythology,  it  owes  its  black  plumage  to 
-Esculapius,  for  his  mother,  the  nymph  Coronis,  had  a  quarrel 
with  his  father,  Apollo,  who  so  far  lost  his  temper — probably 
he  had  the  worst  of  the  argument — as  to  kill  the  unfortunate 
nymph  upon  the  spot.  Apollo  had  tJie  grace  to  mowTiv  \\\^  t«lA\ 
act.  and  he  (lotcrinined  that  the  crow  should  mouiiv,  loo,  vv\A 


-,..,  i;iilv  om'wuiK  Hi  tin-  s.iiniiUT  s.ilstiuo.     Tl 
iln,  k  of  .riiM-;  ■.,\,.<\,'  lliL-  lii'dds  of  an  armv  or 
1  fillips  would  alarm  the  bravest  soldiers  of  anl 
saged  coming  defeat    Sbskeepeare's  Cassius  saj 
Rjtvms,  crowi,  uid  kitea 
Flj  o'er  our  heads  and  downward  look  i 
Am  we  were  aickly  prey;  these  shadows 
A  ainop7  most  lata),  under  which 
Our  arm7  liea,  ready  to  give  up  the  gh 

The  cawing  of  a  crow  has  alvaye  been  hei 
Thus,  Butler,  in  "  Hudibra^,"  aska: 

li  it  nst  om'noas  ia  all  eountriei 
When  orowa  and  ravena  craak  upon  tn 

The  children  of  LaBcaahire  and  Yorkshire  hi 
feeling  for  this  bird,  a&  is  evidenced  by  this  rhymi 


Yet  the  crow  is  nut  iihvjty-i  h  niesscngor  of  ei 
pends  upon  the  exact  number  of  crows  that  you  » 
proverb  sajp.  "One  is  hii-ky,  two  is  unlucky,  t! 
four  is  wealth,  five  sickneaa,  and  six  death."  In 
however,  a  single  crow  was  unlucky,  while  a  pair 
good.  If  a  crnw  npiwared  at  a  Greek  wedding,  th 
crv,  "  Maiden,  scare  away  thv  crow,"  for  should 
sight  B  divorce  would  sun'lv  follow.  Prr  r„„lni.  f 
Alexander  the  Grcitt  in  IC^npt.  and  in  the  yuar  111 
brought  succor  to  Alonzo  of  >;■-"■ 
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Shakespeare's  time,  was  kept  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D'Avenant,  the 
?upiK>sititious  father  and  the  indubitable  mother  of  Sir  William 
D'Avenant,  the  poet.  Shakespeare,  however,  is  said  to  have  been 
l»oth  his  godfather  and  his  father.  "Now,  Sir  William  would 
sometimes,  when  he  was  a-pleasant  over  a  glass  of  wine,  with  his 
most  intimate  friends,  sav  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  wrote 
with  the  very  spirit  that  Shakespeare  wrote  with,  and  was  con- 
tented enough  to  be  thought  his  son."  Mrs.  D'Avenant  was  a 
landlady  of  very  light  report;  but  "  a  very  beautiful  woman,  and 
of  a  very  good  wit,  and  of  conversation  extremely  agreeable ; " 
and  her  husband  was  "  a  very  grave  and  discreet  citizen,"  who 
VK)kcd  better  after  his  guests  than  the  conduct  of  his  wife.  The 
tradition  which  Aubrey  preserves  does  not  rest  solely,  however, 
on  his  authority.  "  That  notion,"  said  Pope  to  Spence,  "  of  Sir 
AVilliam  lyAvenant  being  more  than  a  poetical  child  only  of 
Shakespeare,  was  common  in  town;  and  Sir  William  himself 
seemed  fond  of  having  it  taken  for  truth." 

Dates,  which  upset  so  many  traditions,  are  in  favor  of  the 
D'Avenant  legend.  The  future  poet  laureate  and  author  of 
"Gondibert '  was  baptized  in  St.  Martin's  Church,  Oxford,  on  the 
3d  of  March,  1605-6,  and  Shakespeare  died  on  the  23d  of  April, 
l'>16.  The  latter's  route  from  London  to  Oxford  was  by  way  of 
Txhridge  (famous  for  a  treaty  to  no  good  purpose),  by  Beacons- 
field  (the  birthplace  and  property  of  Waller)  on  to  East  Wick- 
ham,  Stokingchurch,  Thetisford,  Whatley,  and  Oxford.  At 
Oxford  he  passed  a  night:  he  would  then  go  on  by  the  way  of 
Woodstock,  Enstone,  and  Shipstone,  over  the  Avon,  by  Clopton's 
bridge,  to  his  native  Stratford.  On  his  right  lay  Charlecote, 
on  his  left  the  Collegiate  church  of  Stratford,  while  before  him 
was  Henley  Strutt  (leading  to  Henley  in  Arden),  the  meadows 
ahout  Ingon,  his  mother's  property,  the  woods  of  Welcombe,  and 
the  little  hamlet  or  village  of  Shottery. 

Cuba.  This  is  not  a  Spanish  word,  though  it  sounds  and 
looks  like  one.  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  U.  S.  Board 
on  Geographic  Names  that  it  is  the  name  by  which  the  island 
was  known  to  the  Lucayan  Indians  who  were  with  Columbus 
when  he  first  saw  it ;  but  what  the  word  conveyed  to  them  does  not 
?€em  to  be  known  nowadavs. 

One  of  the  villages  or  "  cities  "  on  the  island  was  called  by 
them  "  Cubanacan,"  and  Columbus,  still  supposing  himself  to 
be  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  imagined  from  the  similarity  of  the 
names  that  this  must  be  a  city  of  "Kublai  Khan,"  the  Tartar 
!«overeign  celebrated  by  Marco  Polo. 

The  survival  of  this  original  name  at  this  date  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  the  island  has  been  baptized  and  rebaptized  many 
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times  since  its  Kuropcan  discovery,  t'olumljue  first  calleJ  it 
Juana,  iu  honor  "f  rrinco  John,  the  eon  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  After  l-'erdinand'e  death  it  wHfi  called,  in  liis  memory, 
Ferdinandina.  Sulisi-qiicntly  tliip  Mame  was  I'hanped  to  Santiago, 
after  St.  Janiee.  the  patron  saint  of  Spain;  and  still  lat«r  it  was 
named  Ave  Mnria,  in  honor  of  tlic  Virgin  Marj\ 

Cuckoo.  Ik  it  owing  to  the  eimpler.  kindlier,  purer  atmos- 
phere of  democrocy  thiit  the  .\m(Tican  eiickoo  is  snpi'rior  to  his 
kin  acroBB  the  «?a,  especially  his  British  kin?  Mr.  Alexander  H. 
Japp,  the  histuriitj^raphc'r  of  thi*  furcipi  bini  ("  Our  1,'ommon 
Cuckoo,"  London,  li>00),  concedes  Uie  fait,  but  is  at  some  pains 
to  discover  otht-r  reasons. 

To  begin  tvilb,  \n  Knglnnd  the  inalo^  greatU-  outnumber  the 
fematoB.  Some  naturalista  put  the  proportions  at  twenty  to  one. 
This  saps  all  jiretciKt!  of  virtue.  Th«'  domesticities  c-ount  for  as 
much  among  the  citizens  of  the  air  as  among  us  poor  pinmeless 
ephemeral  s. 

T»ok  at  the  bullfinch,  for  example.  He  is  tlie  most  exera- 
pliirv  (if  liinls,  trite  to  hip  wife,  tender  to  his  children,  loyal 
even  to  a  human  friend.  Xow,  the  bullfineh  mates  for  life. 
The  cuckoo  lias  not  the  decency  to  stick  to  jiis  wife  for  even  a 
season.  Xor  does  she  exact  it.  She  is  worse  than  he.  She 
spends  the  spring  and  summer  in  flirting  with  a  succession  of 
males,  laying  eggs  witii  indecent  and  reckless  frequency  from  tlic 
middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  .Tune.    - 

X  lady  Imllfincli,  knowing  tliat  she  will  have  to  feed  and 
nurse  her  offspring,  takes  care  tliat  they  shall  not  number  more 
than  four  or  five. 

A  lady  cuckoo — of  course  the  term  "  lady  "  is  here  used  in 
merest  irony — a  she  cuckoo,  then,  doesn't  care.  Not  even  will  she 
go  to  the  trouble  of  building  a  nest.  She  simply  lays  an  egg 
under  a  hedge,  and  then  flies  with  it  in  lier  mouth  to  the  first 
nest  that  conies  liaudy.  It  may  be  a  wren's  nest:  it  may  be  a 
hedge-sparrow's.    Slic  has  no  choice. 

Tlie  lipiicp  spHrrow  fed  the  ciiokoo  so  long 
TliHt  it  hnd  il^<  lipnd  bit  ofT  b,v  its  young. 

SUAKESPEABE. 

From  parentage  j^o  careless  and  so  disreputable,  what  indeed 
conid  one  expect  iu  tlie  jinigeny?  But  the  young  cuckoo  is  inter- 
esting, even  if  he  be  wicked.  As  soon  as  he  is  out  of  his  shell,  tiie 
naketl,  feeble,  sprawling  youngster  proceeds  to  shonlder  liia  foster- 
brethren,  hatched  and  unhatdied,  out  of  the  home  that  is  legiti- 
mately theirs.  Nature,  the  jade,  comes  to  his  assistance.  Not 
only  has  she  given  the  fletlgling  great  strength  of  shoulder  ami 
wioff-stump,  but  she  hollows  out  his  back  behind  the  shoulder, 
lorinJng  a  sort  of  shovel  that  handily  Villa  m^j.  ■w\i8.\.CTe\  \\.  w** 
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succeeds  in  getting  under.  This  hollow  disappears  when  the  bird 
is  about  twelve  days  old  and  has  secured  the  nest  all  to  itself. 
Is  it  not  plain  that  nature  arms  the  ingrate  with  full  resources 
to  exercise  its  instinct  of  self-preservation  ?  But  why  has  not  the 
same  agency  developed  among  birds  thus  liable  to  be  duped  some 
counteracting  instinct?  Mr.  Komanes  has  come  forward  with 
a  very  plausible  suggestion. 

The  deposition  of  a  parasitic  egg  is  comparatively  a  rare 
event  in  the  history  of  most  birds,  and,  therefore,  is  unlikely  to 
prompt  the  development  of  a  special  instinct  to  meet  it. 

WTiatever  the  explanation,  the  fact  remains  that  the  mother 
acquiesces  in  the  murder  of  her  legitimate  brood,  and  lavishes 
her  affection  upon  the  blood-stained  usurper.  A  wren,  so  we  are 
told,  will  frequently  starve  herself  to  overfeed  her  monstrous 
foster-child. 

A  still  more  startling  accusation  is  sometimes  brought  against 
the  female  cuckoo.  It  is  charged  that  she  has  the  cunning,  and 
eke  the  ability,  to  change  the  color  of  her  own  egg  in  mimicry 
of  those  among  whom  she  purposes  to  deposit  it.  In  fairness  it 
must  be  allowed,  however,  that  this  charge  has  not  been  proved. 

Not  only  Mr.  Japp,  but  other  ornithologists,  concede  that 
the  American  cuckoos  are  less  depraved  than  the  English.  They 
build  a  rough  nest,  lay  four  or  hve  eggs,  and  tend  their  offspring 
until  full  fledged.  Nevertheless,  a  lurking  sus})icion  is  insinuated 
by  the  British  authorities,  that,  whenever  the  American  cuckoo 
exceeds  the  fifth  egg  in  a  season,  she  distributes  the  super- 
numeraries in  her  neighbor's  nests,  after  the  bad  old  transatlantic 
fashion. 

Says  Mr.  Japp :  "  Evidence  accumulates  year  by  year  to  prove 
tfiat  the  character  of  the  American  cuckoo,  if  once  as  good  as 
painted,  is  deteriorating  from  the  high  standard  ornithologists  of 
old  were  found  to  give  it.  They  are  no  longer  the  '  unqualifiedly 
well-l)ehaved  parents  '  of  Dr.  Bowdler  Sharpe,  nor  do  they  ^  faith- 
fully incubate  all  their  delicate  sea-green  eggs,'  as  Professor  A. 
Xewton  has  it." 

Thus  has  the  decline  from  the  JefTersonian  simplicity  of  our 
forefathers  influenced  even  the  fowls  of  the  air. 

The  reckless  and  erratic  habits  of  the  light-hearted  rover  have 
enveloped  him  in  an  atmosphere  of  romance.  Even  phlegmatic 
rustics  have  always  appreciated  him.  In  England  in  the  good 
old  days  he  used  to  be  honored  as  the  incarnate  spirit  of  song 
among  the  Penates  of  every  rural  homestead.  The  cuckoo  clock, 
with  its  eternal  and  monotonous  chime,  stood  enshrined  in  the 
passage  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  No  sooner  haA  \\e  wx^iiV^ 
liis  April  appearance  than  all  the  \'/]Jage  urchins  were  \\\\\UWi\% 
hh  note,  which  indeed  needs  nothing  of  the  vocal  vexaatWit^  ol 
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the  mockinp-ljird.  For.  an  Pagacini  made  liis  reputation  on  a 
dingle  Ptring,  bo  the  character  of  tlic  cuekou's  performance  is 
severe  simjilicity.  That  lie  is  the  most  self-eatisfieil  of  all  musi- 
cians is  eelf-cvident.  But  the  odd  thing  is  that,  as  he  pleases 
liimself,  BO  he  always  holds  hie  audience  spellbound.  Even  when 
he  breaks  into  a  concert  of  real  aingers,  the  first  impulse  to  tarn 
him  out  mells  iri(*>  welcome  from  his  felhiw-chorisl'^rs. 

Cumberland's  Bowlder  Stone,  a  notable  landmark  on 
Dmmmossie  Moor  iu  Scotland.  This  is  the  rock  on  which 
William  AuguEtuB — llnke  of  Caniberland  and  generalissimo  of 
the  forces  of  his  fnlher,  George  III — ato  his  lircakfaet  on  the 
morning  of  April  lO,  174G.  Here  also,  later  in  the  day,  the 
duel  lictwoen  tarlnn  and  scarlet.  cla>Tuore  and  cannon,  being 
over  and  the  Jacobite  cause  in  Great  Britain  forever  ruined,  the 
victorious  duke  is  aaid  to  have  written  an  order  to  give  no  quarter 
upon  a  certain  playing  card, — the  nine  of  diamonds, — heoce 
called  the  Curse  of  Scotknd.  (See  Walsh,  Handy-book  of 
Literary  CuriositifJi,  ».v.).  The  storj-  is  not  accepted  hv  hi-i- 
iorians  but  it  slill  surviv<'.i  bx^nlly.  '  !t  i.^  pxinnirly  iinlikdy 
indeed  that  the  idea  of  giving  quarter  to  barc-lcggcd  catcrans 
over  entered  the  head  of  English  soldier  or  general.  Ilenco  there 
was  no  necessity  for  any  precise  order  to  slav  and  sjiaro  not. 
A  characteristic  medal  struck  in  honor  of  the  royalist  victory 
presents  the  duke  as  a  young  man  of  tweiity-(ive.  plump,  cheerful, 
and  jannty,  mounted  on  horseback.  Beneath  him  the  artist  lia^ 
represented  a  ragged  Highlander  prostrate  among  bis  own  in- 
hospitable mountains,  his  claymore  shattered,  his  buckler — in- 
accurately shaped,  by  the  way — broken.  Under  this  design  is 
the  legend 

Tliua  to  expire  bp  still  the  rebel's  fate 


For  a  while  the  soldier  prince  was  the  most  popular  man  in 
England ;  but  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  Jacobite  lords 
brought  about  a  revulsion  of  feeling.  The  London  inns  were 
crowded  with  prisoners,  and  people  made  parties  of  pleasure  In 
hear  their  trial.  Everywhere  the  Scotch  cried  out  loudly  against 
the  duke  for  his  severities  in  the  Highlands.  It  would  seem  al^.i 
that  he  exerted  his  influence  in  turning  the  king's  mind  from 
mercy  toward  Lord  Kilmarnock.  Popular  feeling  at  last  ex- 
ploded in  the  jest  which  has  labelled  him  forever.  It  was  pro- 
posed in  the  city  of  London  to  present  him  wilh  the  freedom  of 
some  company,  when  one  of  fbe  aldermen  said  aloud,  '"  Then  b't 
it  be  the  Butchers'."  From  tlint  dav  he  was  dubbed  bv  his 
enemies  "  The  Butcher  of  Culloden." 

Cycling.     Strictly  speaking,  no  one  mNeQlft4&ft\i\c^i0ia  i« 
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the  tric3Tle.  Each  is  the  developed  result  of  a  long  series  of 
mechanical  devices  for  the  acceleration  of  human  speed.  Crude 
anticipations  of  both  occur  in  the  bass-reliefs  of  Egypt  and 
Babylon  and  the  frescoes  of  Pompeii.  Sporadic  inventions  in 
the  same  line  are  recorded  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
that  any  devices  of  this  sort  came  into  general  use.  Nevertheless 
the  more  important  pioneers  deserve  a  flying  notice. 

In  August,  1665,  John  Evelyn  notes  in  his  diary,  that  he  had 
called  at  Durdans  near  Epsom,  and  found  there  Dr.  Wilkins, 
Sir  William  Petty,  and  Mr.  Hooke,  "contriving  chariots,  new 
rigging  for  ships,  a  wheele  for  one  to  run  races  in,  and  other 
mechanical  inventions ;  perhaps  three  such  persons  together  were 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  Europe,  for  parts  and  ingenuity.'' 
We  are  left  to  conjecture  what  that  "wheele"  may  have  been, 
yet  the  vague  description  would  indicate  some  primitive  form  of 
bicvcle. 

The  "  c^l^rif^re ''  proposed  by  a  Frenchman,  M.  de  Sivrac, 
in  1690,  seems  to  have  differed  little  from  the  "  velocipede  *'  in- 
vented nearlv  a  century  later  by  Blanchard  and  Maffurier  and 
described  in  the  Journal  de  Paris  (July  27,  1779).  Both  were 
clumsy  four-wheel  affairs,  and  both  were  propelled  by  the  rider, 
seate<l  astride  of  the  bar  and  pushing  with  his  feet  against  the 
ground. 

The  draisine  was  a  signal  improvement,  and  appears  to  have 
l)een  the  first  of  all  self-propelled  machines  on  two  wheels.  Its 
invention  is  attributed  to  Baron  Karl  Drais  von  Sauerbronn 
(1785-1851),  and  it  is  fully  described  in  his  "  Abbildung  and 
Besrhreibung  seiner  neu  erfundenen  Lauf maschine/'  Nuremberg, 
1817.  But  probably  the  first  allusion  to  its  existence  is  found 
in  a  letter  written  by  Bettina  von  Arnim  (Goethe's  Bettina)  to 
her  brother.  This  letter  is  not  dated,  but  internal  evidence  shows 
that  it  was  written  in  1802  or  1803.  In  it  Bettina  makes  a 
passing  allusion  to  Herr  von  Drais  and  his  experiments  with  a 
draisine,  "a  kind  of  seat  with  wheels,  which  Ilerr  von  Drais 
moves  along  with  his  hands  and  feet.''  It  consisted  of  a  wooden 
bar  connecting  two  wheels,  one  in  front  of  the  other,  the  front 
wheel  being  so  pivoted  on  the  frame  that  it  could  be  turned  side- 
ways by  a  handle,  that  in  this  way  steered  the  machine.  In  Eng- 
land the  draisine  achieved  a  great  though  temporary  vogue  under 
various  names,  the  most  popular  of  which  were  "hobby-horse" 
and  "  dandy-horse."  The  nearest  approach  to  modem  nomen- 
clature was  made  in  such  newly  coined  words  as  "bicipede" 
and  "tricipede,"  which  had  some  slight  vogue  abowt  1%\^. 
"  "^'icycW  it  may  here  be  interpolated,  was  a  coinage  oi  ttie  ^^W 


..,   .-ill  iiiid  cushion.      I  ho  c\ 
iii«'   iiKxliTii   l>i(\(  Ic,  was  found   in   tlie  act 
proficicncv    in   this   respect   had  been  attaii 
^M)ing  down  hill  could  put  up  his  feet  and  '*  i 
bicycler  now  does.     Going  up  hill  was  quii 
The  machine  was  heavy  and  had  to  be  pushe 
and  gravel  easily  imbedded  themselves  into  tl 
then  the  rider  was  lialde  to  go  flying  *^over 
his  machine  executing  a  somersault  after  him 

The  essential  missing  link  between  the  da 
modern  cycle  was  the  crank  action.    The  inven 
is  usually  credited  to  either  Pierre  or  Ernest 
(see  Bicycle).    The  Scotch,  however,  put  fo; 
for  a  blacksmith  in  Dumfries  named  Kirkpatric 
the  year  1840,  it  appears,  he  affixed  cranks  to 
and  these  cranks  were  in  turn  connected  to  1< 
acted  upon  the  rear  wheel.    On  this  machine  he 
in  the  county  of  Dumfries,  to  Glasgow,  a  dista 
and  caused  such  a  commotion  in  the  latter  cit; 
arrested  him  as  a  public  nuisance.     Nor  was  J 
he  had  promised  to  abstain  from  all  future  e: 
kind  in  Glasgow.    Macmillan  died  in  1878,  and 
1893    that    his    fame    as    a    pioneer    was    est; 
countrymen. 

None  the  less,  the  fact  remains  that  the  firs 
London  arrived  from  Paris  about  1-^^^^ 
the  name  of  "  vpi^'  •- 


T  ' 


D. 

Dahlia.  In  1784  Vincent  Cervantes,  director  of  the  Botani- 
cal Garden  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  sent  to  Cavanilles,  director  of 
the  Botanical  Garden  in  Madrid,  a  plant  hitherto  unknown  to 
botanists.  It  was  tall,  thin,  with  nodding  little  flowers,  each 
only  a  yellow  central  disk  surrounded  by  five  or  six  red  or  orange 
petals.  The  Madrid  director  called  it  "dahlia/*  in  honor  of 
Dr.  Dahl,  a  Swedish  botanist  recently  deceased.  In  Germany  it 
happened  there  was  another  flower  of  that  name.  So,  when  the 
newcomer  reached  there,  Wildenow  rechristened  it  "giorgina/* 
after  a  Russian  explorer  named  Georgi,  a  name  which  it  retained 
(in  Germany  only)  until  very  recent  years.  The  dahlia  was  first 
introduced  into  Britain  from  Spain  by  the  Marchioness  of  Bute 
in  1789. 

Botanists  and  gardeners  soon  noticed  the  extraordinary  facil- 
ity with  which  the  color  of  the  flowers  could  be  varied,  and  their 
interest  increased  when  the  first  double  dahlia  was  produced  in 
1808.  Then  arose  a  keen  rivalry  among  German  and  English 
florists  in  the  production  of  new  varieties  of  form  and  color. 
English  florists  took  tbe  lead  in  the  development  of  the  dahlia 
until  about  1835,  after  which  they  were  hard  pressed  by  the 
Germans.  In  1836  one  of  the  latter  exhibited  200  varieties, 
mostly  of  his  own  production. 

Dam.  On  May  10, 1904,  Congress  at  Washington  authorized 
the  construction,  at  a  cost  of  $5,000,000,  of  an  irrigation  dam  at 
Belle  Fourche,  in  South  Dakota,  which  was  expected  to  be  the 
largest  earth  embankment  in  the  world.  This  dike,  which  closes 
fhe  lowest  depressions  in  the  rim  of  a  natural  basin,  is  6200  feet 
long,  20  feet  wide  on  top,  and  115  feet  high  in  the  highest  place. 

The  inside  face  of  this  structure,  which  has  a  slope  of  2  to  1, 
is  protected  from  wave  and  ice  action  by  2  feet  of  screened  gravel, 
on  which  are  placed  concrete  blocks,  each  4  bv  6  foot  and  8  inches 
thick.  The  cubical  contents  of  this  dike  will  be  42,700,000  cubic 
feet,  or  about  half  of  the  famous  pyramid  of  Cheops.  The  reser- 
voir created  by  this  dam  will  cover  about  9000  acres,  and  will 
be  the  largest  lake  in  the  State. 

Before  its  completion,  however  (so  recently  as  June,  1911), 
Congress  appropriated  the  sum  of  $6,000,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  rival  in  Idaho,  which  is  to  be  tlie  highest  t\am  m  tW 
world.    It  is  at  a  point  in  Boise  Jiivcr  canyon  called  Attow  ^oeV. 
A  coDstraction  camp  for  the  maintenance  of  betweciv  600  ^lwCl 
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1000  men  was  eslablinlicd.  witli  the  citpet'tation  that  the  wort 
would  l)e  linifhi'd  williin  fl  jpars.  The  <Itmi  will  ii!i[K)und  ll'Kid 
WBtere  to  irrigate  the  300,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Pavette- Boise 
project. 

The  Boige  lIjvtT  rtins  wide  at  Arrow  Hock  and  tlie  formation 
of  rofk  is  that  of  imnilftour.  Boring  tests  made  show  that  thpre 
18  about  90  feet  tn  Iwd-rock  whore  thi-  structure  is  to  be  anohored. 
The  dam  is  to  be  constmeted  of  concrete,  into  which  there  will  he 
incorporated,  tn  the  extent  of  'i^  per  wnt.  of  the  total  ma^nnrv. 
"hand-placed  rock  in  pieces  weighing  from  85  to  200  pounds. 

\\iiile  the  Arrow  Rock  dam  when  completed  will  be  the 
largest  built  hv  the  reclamation  aervice  and  will  hear  the  distinc- 
tion of  bein<;  the  highest  in  the  u-orld,  its  stora^^e  capacity  falls 
below  other  big  dams,  owing  to  tlie  fact  tlint  as  favorable  a  site 
could  not  be  found  on  the  Boise  Hiver  as  at  the  other  jMtintii  in 
the  United  Stales  where  dams  have  btwn  built  by  the  Burviee. 

Dance.  The  longest  dance  known  to  authentic  history  is 
that  of  William  Kemp,  who,  at  the  age  of  17  and  in  the  reipn 
of  Queen  Elizabclh,  dnnml  fr.ni.  lils  iiiitive  village  to  I.nndi.n. 
M'here  he  educated  him=o]f  and  became  an  actor.  Perhaps  he 
was  not  a  good  actor,  for  he  presently  reverted  to  the  morris. 
He  danced  all  the  way  from  I-oudon  to  Norwich,  and  wrote  a 
pamphlet  almut  it — "  Kemp's  Nine  Paies'  Wonder,  performeil 
in  a  daunce  from  I»ndon  to  Xorwich.  Containing  the  pleas- 
ures, paines  and  kind  entertainment  of  William  Kemp,  betweenc 
Tjondon  and  that  Citty,  in  his  late  irnrrice."  He  seems  to  have 
encountered  more  pleaj-ures  than  "paines."  Gentle  and  simple, 
all  the  way,  were  very  cordial.  The  gentle  entertained  him  in 
their  mansions  by  night.  The  simple  danced  with  him  by  day. 
In  Sudbury  "  there  came  a  dusty  tall  fellow,  a  butcher  by  his 
profession,  that  would  in  a  Jlorrice  kec])  mc  company  to  Bury. 
I  gave  him  tliankes,  and  forward  wee  did  set;  but  ere  ever  wee 
had  measiir'd  hiilfc  a  mile  of  our  way  he  gave  me  over  in  the 
plain  field,  protesting  he  would  not  hold  out  with  mc ;  for  indeed 
my  pace  in  daunciiig  is  not  ordinary.  As  he  and  I  were  paiting, 
a  lusty  country  lasse,  being  among  the  people,  eal'd  him  faint 
hearted  lout,  saying:  'If  I  had  begun  to  daunce  1  would  have 
held  out  one  mylo,  though  it  had  cost  my  life.'  At  which  words 
many  laughed.  '  Xay.'  saith  she,  '  if  the  dauncer  will  lend  me 
a  leash  of  his  belles  I'le  venter  to  treade  one  myle  with  him 
myself.'  I  lookt  upon  her,  saw  mirth  in  her  eies,  heard  boldness 
in  her  words  and  beheld  her  ready  to  tucke  up  her  russat  petti- 
ooate;  and  I  fitted  her  with  bels.  which  she  merrily  taking,  gar- 
nisht  her  thicke  short  legs,  and  with  a  smooth  brow  had  the  tabur 
be^n.     Tlie  drum  strucke,  forwaii  a\arcli^  I  with  my  merry 
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Mayde  Marian,  who  shook  her  stout  sides,  and  footed  it  merrily 
to  Melford,  being  a  long  myle.  There  parting  with  her  (besides 
her  skinful!  of  drinke),  and  English  erowne  to  buy  more  drinke; 
for,  good  wench,  she  was  in  pittious  heate ;  my  kindness  she  re- 
quited with  dropping  a  dozen  good  courtsies,  and  bidding  God 
blesse  the  dauneer.  I  bade  her  adieu ;  and  to  give  her  her  due, 
she  had  a  good  eare,  daunst  truly,  and  wee  parted  friends/' 
Kemp,  you  perceive,  wrote  as  well  as  he  danced.  One  wishes  he 
had  danced  less  and  written  more. 

A  longer  dance,  but  one  that  it  were  base  flattery  to  call 
historical,  is  a  dance  recorded  in  the  semifabulous  chronicles 
of  William  of  Malmesbury,  who  quotes  as  his  authority  a  formal 
deed,  "  relating  the  particulars  and  attesting  the  truth,"  which 
was  drawn  up  and  subscribed  by  Bishop  Peregrine,  the  successor 
of  Hubert.  "  I,  Ethelbert,  a  sinner,  will  give  a  true  relation 
of  what  happened  to  me  on  the  day  before  Christmas,  a.d.  1012, 
in  a  certain  village,  where  there  was  a  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Magnus,  the  martyr,  that  all  men  may  know  the  danger  of 
disobeying  the  commands  of  a  priest.  Fifteen  young  women,  and 
eifrhteen  young  men,  of  which  I  was  one,  were  dancing  and  sing- 
ing in  the  church-yard,  when  one  Kobert,  a  priest,  was  perform- 
ing mass  in  the  church ;  who  sent  us  a  civil  message,  entreating 
115  to  desist  from  our  diversion,  because  we  disturbed  his  devotion 
bv  our  noise.  But  we  impiously  disregarded  his  request:  upon 
which  the  holy  man,  inflamed  with  anger,  prayed  to  God  and 
St.  ^Magnus,  that  we  might  continue  dancing  and  singing  a  whole 
year  without  intermission.  His  prayers  were  heard.  A  young 
man,  the  son  of  a  priest,  named  John,  took  his  sister,  who  was 
singing  with  us,  by  the  hand,  and  her  arm  dropped  from  her  body 
without  one  drop  of  blood  following;  but,  notwithstanding  this 
disaster,  she  continued  to  dance  and  sing  with  us  a  whole  year. 
During  all  that  time  we  felt  no  inconveniency  from  rain,  cold, 
lieat,  hunger,  thirst,  or  weariness ;  and  neither  our  shoes  nor  our 
clothes  wore  out.  Whenever  it  began  to  rain,  a  magnificent 
house  was  erected  over  us,  by  the  power  of  the  Almighty.  By  our 
continual  dancing  we  wore  the  earth  so  much,  that,  by  degrees, 
we  sunk  into  it  up  to  the  knees,  and  at  length  up  to  the  middle. 
When  the  year  was  ended.  Bishop  Hubert  came  to  the  place, 
dissolved  the  invisible  ties  by  which  our  hands  had  been  so  long 
united,  absolved  us,  and  reconciled  us  to  St.  Magnus.  The 
priest's  daughter,  who  had  lost  her  arm,  and  other  two  of  the 
young  women,  died  away  immediately ;  but  all  the  rest  fell  into 
a  profound  sleep,  in  which  they  continued  three  days  and  three 
nights:  after  which  thej  arose,  and  went  up  and  do^ii  ^^VR 
world/* 
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Prolialily  tlif  longest  recorded  dance  of  modem  times  is 
oiie  thus  no'tvd  in  /,c  Matin  of  PbHs,  in  October,  1911: 

An  eilraordinary  waltzing  mateh  in  which  eigbt  ooaples 
competed  took  place  at  AUessandria,  I'iedinont,  Italy. 

'l"he  dancers  commenced  at  lO  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
25th  instant  and  did  not  ceaee  until  they  were  compelled  to  do 
Bo  from  pxhauation. 

At  midday  on  the  26th,  when  tliere  remained  only  two 
couples  in  the  contest,  the  jury  ordered  the  tennination  of  the 
match,  which  had  lasted  fourteen  hours:  and  L«ga]di,  who  was 
adjudged  champion,  fainted  immediately  afterward. 

Dane  Holes.  Curious  well-like  excavations,  popularly  sup- 
posed to  date  from  the  Danish  conquest  of  England,  are  still 
extant  in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  Always  about  3  feet 
in  diameter,  they  are  rarely  leea  than  CO  feet  in  depth.  The 
means  of  ingress  and  egress  must  have  been  provided  by  rude 
ladders  or  hide  ropes. 

Among  the  explanations  offered  by  arch^ogists  is  that  they 
wen'  pliiccs  of  refuge,  that  tiicy  wltc  connected  with  some  esoteric 
uoisliip,  that  they  were  dug  for  the  extraction  of  chalk  and  flint, 
or  that  originally  they  were  used  as  granaries.  They  are  found 
close  togetlier  in  groups,  and  are  thus  reminiscent  of  the  custom 
among  variotis  early  tribes  of  clustering  in  re.stricted  areas. 

Dark  Days.  In  the  year  358,  just  before  the  earthquake  of 
is'icomedia,  the  darkness  was  very  dense  from  two  to  three  hours. 
Two  years  afterward,  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
there  was  obscurity  from  early  dawn  to  noon.  The  stars  were 
visible,  and  its  duration  precludes  the  idea  of  a  solar  eclipse. 
At  the  return  of  light,  the  sun  appeared  first  in  a  crescent  form, 
then  half  its  face  was  seen,  and  was  gradually  restored  to  its 
whole  visible  disk. 

In  +0J)  the  stars  were  seen  by  day  at  Rome.  About  536  the 
sun  was  obscured  for  fourteen  months,  so  that  very  little  of  his 
light  was  seen.  In  6G7  such  darkness  prevailed  from  3  p.m. 
till  night  that  nothing  could  be  seen.  In  626,  half  the  sun';: 
disk  was  obscured  for  eight  months.  In  733  he  was  again  dark- 
ened, and  peo|>ie  were  generally  terrified. 

Tn  934  Portugal  was  in  darkness  for  two  months,  the  sun 
having  lost  its  brightness.  The  heavens  were  then  opened  in 
fissures  by  strong  flashes  of  lightning,  when  there  was  suddenly 
bright  sunlight.  On  September  21,  1091,  the  sun  was  darkcnell 
for  three  hours.  On  February  28,  1906.  for  six  hours  complete 
darkness  turned  the  day  into  nighl.  In  1241,  on  Michaelmas 
da/,  the  stars  were  visible  at  3  v.ii.     In.  154T,  April  23-25,  three 
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days,  the  sun  was  so  obscured  that  mauy  stars  were  visible  at 
once.    Thus  says  liumboldt  in  "  Cosmos." 

If  we  come  nearer  to  our  own  time,  to  May  19,  1790,  history 
and  tradition  assert  the  occurrence  of  a  remarkable  day  prevail- 
ing over  New  England,  and  to  some  extent  in  some  other  places. 
Darkness  came  on  between  10  and  11  a.m.,  and  continued  until 
midnight,  growing  gradually  denser  and  denser,  even  till  eleven 
at  night.  Candles  and  lamps  were  lighted  for  the  people  to  see 
to  dine  and  to  perform  work  about  the  house.  These  became 
requisite  before  twelve  o'clock,  M.  In  the  evening,  so  dense 
was  it,  that  farmers  could  scarcely,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  lan- 
tern, grope  their  way  to  the  bam  to  take  care  of  the  cattle.  The 
birds  retired  to  their  roosts  at  11  a.m.,  and  the  day  was  converted 
into  night. 

Date.  Mahometan  tradition  asserts  that,  when  Adam  was 
driven  from  Paradise,  he  was  allowed  to  take  with  him  three 
things, — a  myrtle  because  it  bore  the  loveliest  and  most  odorous 
of  flowers,  a  wheat  car  because  it  yielded  the  most  nourishment, 
and  a  date  because  it  was  the  most  glorious  fruit  of  the  earth. 
This  date  from  Paradise  was,  in  some  marvellous  way,  brought 
to  the  Hejaz ;  thence  have  come  all  the  date-palms  in  the  world, 
and  Allah  destined  it  to  be  the  food  for  all  the  true  believers, 
who  shall  conquer  every  country  where  the  date-palm  grows. 
The  Jews  and  the  Arabs,  again,  looked  upon  this  tree  as  a 
mystical  allegory  of  human  beings,  for,  like  them,  it  dies  when 
its  head  (the  summit)  is  cut  off,  and  when  a  limb  (branch) 
is  once  cut  off  it  does  not  grow  again. 

Those  who  know  can  understand  the  mysterious  language 
of  the  branches  on  days  when  there  is  no  wind,  when  whispers 
of  present  and  future  events  are  communicated  by  the  tree. 
Abraham  of  old,  so  the  rabbis  say,  understood  the  language 
of  the  palm. 

The  date-palm  is  indeed  a  tree  of  glory  and  of  mystery.  Its 
fecundity,  rivalled  only  by  the  banana  and  the  bread-fruit,  makes 
it  one  of  the  most  valuable  food-stuffs  known  to  the  countries 
where  its  fruit  will  ripen.  Each  tree  produces  from  8  to  10 
hunches  of  fruit,  and  the  total  yield,  by  weight,  of  a  palm  in 
full  bearing  varies  from  100  to  400  pounds  a  year.  An  acre  of 
land  under  dates  will  feed  more  people  than  under  any  other 
known  crop  except  plantain. 

But  the  fruit  itself  by  no  means^  exhausts  the  economic  value 
of  the  date-palm.    The  bark  yields  a  fibre  which  is  employed  for 
ropes,  matting  baskets,  and  sacks.     The  leaves  serve  to  thatch 
the  Berber's  hut  and  to  make  little  cases  for  packing  t\ve  ixxiW.. 
The  footptalks  boil  the  family  kettle,  or  yabbah,  ailA  ^xx^^Vj 
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fencing  for  the  cottage  garden.  The  timlwr  tnkcc  u  gtiid  polisli 
for  cabinet  work,  or,  cut  into  lengths.  supplii'S  tlie  oniinary 
post  of  the  North  African  circular  hnt.  The  imriiw  dHtes  can  he 
boiled  down  for  vinegar.  The  ripe  fruit,  besides  being  i-aten  dry, 
may  he  made  inio  g[iirita  or  pressed  fresli  for  an  agreeable  syrup. 
Finally,  the  tree  can  be  tapped  for  tnddy,  as  is  done  in  Algeria 
with  centenarian  palms  as  soon  as  they  flitain  their  hundredth 
birthday.  A  gallon  of  toddy  a  day  can  be  drawn  off  for  a  whole 
fortnight;  after  that,  the  drain  is  injurious. 

Day.  What  i*  a  day?  Does  it  include  all  the  twenty-four 
hours  from  midnight  to  midnight,  or  only  the  hours  from  sunrise 
to  suui'el''  A  confusion  of  terminology  on  Ibis  score  has  some- 
times introtluccd  a  confusion  of  thought.  The  word  day  is  fre- 
quently used  aa  merely  the  antithesis  to  night.  Even  the  law 
distinguishes  between  a  dirt  naturalts,  or  nutuml  day.  and  a  dies 
ariificiah's,  or  HriiRciai  day, 

Astrononiera  also  have  their  various  days:  Ihe  absolute  solar 
day,  ranging  from  about  half  a  minute  under  to  Ihe  same 
amount  over  24  hours  at  different  times  of  the  year;  the  mean 
solitr  day.  being  our  curiiiunn  day  of  'ii  hours ;  tlie  lunar  day  of 
nearly  2.'>  hours,  and  the  sidereal  day  of  abo^it  4  seconds  short  of 
24  hours. 

Tn  revert  to  ihe  natural  day.  Xot  everywhere  nor  every- 
whcn  docs  it  include  twenty-four  hours  if  you  measure  the  d,ny 
from  sunrise  to  sunrii^e.  As  you  approach  either  the  north  nr 
the  south  pole,  strange  phenomena  occur.  For  example :  At 
Wandcrhus,  in  Norway,  the  dav  lasts  from  May  91  to  July  39 
without  interruption ;  and  at  Spitzbergen,  the  longest  day  con- 
tains three  and  a  half  nionihs. 

Even  if  you  remain  within  the  radius  where  the  sun  rises  and 
FPts  punctually  cveiy  twenty-four  hours,  nevertheless  the  limit  of 
the  artilicial  day — i.e..  the  period  of  ligiit — varies  according  to 
latitude.  Thus,  at  Tornea,  in  Finland,  the  longest  day  has 
twentv-onc  hours  and  a  half,  and  the  shortest  two  and  a  half, 
of  tight. 

At  St.  Petersburg  and  Tobolsk,  the  longest  has  nineteen  and 
the  shortest  five  hours. 

At  Stockholm  and  I'psala,  the  longest  day  has  eighteen  and 
a  lialf  hours.  At  Hamburg,  Danzig,  and  Stettin,  the  longest 
day  has  seventeen  hours,  and  the  shortest  seven. 

At  Berlin  and  London,  the  longest  day  has  sixteen  and  a  half 
hours,  and  the  .shortest  about  eight. 

What  time  does  the  day  begin?  This  time  has  Jieen  fixed 
arliitrarilv  hy  difTerent  people.  The  .Tews.  Ciialdeans.  and  Baby- 
Jonians  began  the  dav  at  sunrise,  the  Atheniaus  at  sunset,  the 
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Unibri  in  Italy  at  noon,  the  Egyptians  and  Komans  at  mid- 
night. The  United  States,  England,  and  most  of  the  European 
countries  follow  the  Roman  custom :  the  day  commences  as  soon 
as  the  clock  has  struck  midnight  of  the  preceding  day. 

In  our  latitude,  when  does  the  longest  day  occur  ?  And  the 
shortest?  Eveiy  school-boy  will  answer,  if  he  remembers  his 
text-book,  June  21  and  December  21,  respectively.  Yet  the 
date  is  not  absolutely  and  unalterably  fixed.  December  22,  for 
example,  was  the  shortest  day  of  the  year  1911.  The  Evening 
Sun  for  that  date  supplied  a  simple  and  lucid  explanation : 

*^  To-day  is  the  shortest  day  for  the  northern  half  of  the  earth 
that  the  year  1911  supplies.  The  sun  turned  up  at  7:17  o'clock 
this  morning  and  will  go  off  duty  at  4:30  o'clock  this  afternoon, 
giving  us  just  nine  hours  and  thirteen  minutes  of  its  sen- ices. 

*^  This  is  all  because  of  the  winter  solstice.  It  is  the  time 
when  the  sun  is  furthest  south  on  its  annual  slant  over  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  making  its  maximum  declination  to  the  axis 
of  the  earth,  a  figure  placed  by  the  scientists  at  23.465  deg. 

"  This  solstice  usually  falls  on  December  21,  making  that  the 
shortest  day.  The  departure  from  that  convention  this  year 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  astronomical  year  is  longer  than 
the  calendar  year.  Our  sphere  makes  one  complete  circuit 
around  the  sun  in  365.2422  days,  and  this  difference  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  day  a  year  is  the  excuse  for  the  appearance  of  Feliruary 
29  every  fourth  year.  As  1912  is  a  leap  year  the  difference  be- 
tween astronomical  and  calendar  time  is  now  almost  at  a  maxi- 
mum. This  disparity  of  about  t'venty-three  hours  makes  the 
shortest  day  fall  on  Dec.  22  instead  of  Dec.  21. 

"  All  over  the  world  this  date  marks  a  turning  point  in  the 
calendar,  though  in  every  case  it  is  not  the  shortest  day.  South 
of  the  equator  it  is  quite  the  contrary,  for  the  people  there  are 
enjoying  their  longest  day.  At  the  South  Pole  it  is  high  noon 
of  the  six-month  dav,  and  at  the  North  Pole  it  is  midnight  of 
the  '  great  night.' "  ^ 

Days  of  the  Week.  Friday  (g.v.)  is  not  the  only  day  that 
ha.s  been  blacklisted  by  superstition.  Unlucky  days  among  the 
Mahometan  Malavs  of  Cochin-China  are  the  third  dav  of  the 

•  «  

new  moon,  being  that  on  which  Adam  was  expelled  from  Para- 
dise ;  the  fifth,  when  the  whale  swallowed  Jonah ;  the  sfxteenth, 
when  Joseph  was  put  into  the  well;  the  twenty-fourth,  when 
Zachariah  was  murdered ;  and  the  twenty-fifth,  when  Mahomet 
lost  his  front  teeth. 

Some  of  the  English  superstitions  connected  with  the  various 
davs  of  the  week  have  been  co/nmemorated  in  EngWoih.  lo&Aot^ 
rhymes  as  follows: 
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RiindHj-'B  iLild  ne'er  lackn  in  pliiw; 
MudiIh/h  child  i»  fair  in  tlic  fan.-; 
Tuesday's  cliild  is  full  of  gnmi 
WedneBdaT**  child  is  nuiir  And  sad  i 
Thursday'*  rhild  fa  loving  and  glad; 
Friday's  child  ia  lovine  und  ifivinK; 
And  Saturday's  child  »uall  work  for  its  tiring. 

Sneeiv  on  n  ^fonday  you  nncvK  for  danger; 
Sneeze  on  a  Tiieeday  you  kiss  a  stranger; 
Sneeee  on  s  Wednesday  you  enepze  for  a  letter; 
Sneeze  on  a  Thuriulay  for  »omething  belter: 
SneeEc  on  a  Friday  you  nneexe  to  your  tiorruw; 
Sneer*  on  a  Saturday  your  sweetheart  tn-morrow; 
Bneeze  on  a  Sunday  your  safety  s^^ek. 
The  devil  will  chone  you  the  whole  of  the  week. 

Cut  your  iislls  Monday  you  cut  tliurn  for  news; 
Cut  them  on  Tuesday  a  pair  of  new  Rhovs; 
Cut  them  on  Wednettday.  ymi  put  tlieui  for  health; 
Cut  them  on  Thursday  'twill  add  to  your  wealth; 
Cut  them  on  Friday  you  out  them  for  wo: 
Cut  Ihem  on  Saturday  a  journey  yoult  eo; 
Cut  them  on  Sunday  ynn  rut  them  for  evil. 
For  all  the  week  Ion;;  you'll  be  ruled  by  the  devil. 

Mondnv  for  «enlth. 

TuesclMV   lor  health, 
Wedno-niay  the  Wst  of  all, 

Thursday  for  erosneB, 

Friday  for  loasea, 
Saturday  no  lutk  at  all. 

Born  of  a  Monday,  lair  in  fare: 

Bom  of  a  Tuenday.  full  of  Ood';)  p-aoe; 

Born  of  a  Wednesday,  merry  and  glad; 

Born  of  a  Thursday,  sour  o'nd  Rad; 

Born  of  a  Friday,  jiortl.v  given ; 

Born  of  a  Saturday,  work  for  your  livingi 

Born  of  a  Sunday,  never  ahall  waul  : 

So  there's  the  «-eek.  and  the  end  on't. 

Dead-letter  Office.  A  (liTi?ion  of  Hip  United  Stfltes  Poaf- 
ofRce  department  under  control  nf  the  first  nssiftant  postmaster- 
general  at  Washington,  to  which  letters  find  )Mickages  unclaimed 
or  nndolivcrnble  are  ?ont  from  local  post-offices.  The  article-! 
that  accnmulate  in  this  de  fticio  museum  of  curiosities  almost 
defy  belief.  Yet  the  dead-letter  clerks  are  never  astonished 
at  anything.  When  they  ojien  a  package,  it  is  nothing  luiusual 
for  them  to  find  a  horned  toad,  a  centipede,  a  chameh^on,  a 
haby  alligntor.  a  stuffed  gopher,  a  petrified  frog,  an  opium  i>ii>e, 
spirit  photographs,  coffin  plates,  poker  chips,  or  a  set  of  fa!.«e 
teeth, 

Anent  the  latter,  a  story  is  current  in  the  department.     An 
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Ioli  man  rushed  up  to  the  clerk  in  charge  and  claimed  a  set  of 
hlse  teeth  locked  up  in  a  glass  case. 
"  Why  do  you  think  they  are  yours  ? ''  asked  the  curator. 
"Because  I  would  know  them  anywhere,"  said  the  old  man. 
'*!  bought  them  myself  ten  years  ago,  and  used  them  until  they 
vere  lost  in  the  mails  when  I  sent  them  to  the  city  to  be  mended." 
The  teeth  were  taken  out  of  the  case;  the  claimant  popped 
them  into  his  mouth ;  and,  lo !  they  fitted.    A  few  minutes  later, 
after  subscribing  to  certain  formalities,  he  walked  out  of  the 
place  |x»rfectly  happy. 

Poisonous  animals,  living  as  well  as  dead,  are  frequently 
received  at  the  office.  Visitors  to  Arizona  generally  consider  it 
the  proper  thing  to  send  home  a  few  horned  toads  as  typical 
souyenirs  from  the  regions  explored.  Sometimes  a  live  Gila 
monster  is  forwarded  at  second-class  rates.  A  living  rattlesnake 
with  nine  rattles  which  went  astray  in  the  mails  now  reposes 
in  a  glass  jar  of  alcohol  labelled — ^^  From  Florida."  "  But  the 
most  alarming  parcel  to  date,"  says  Bene  Bache  in  the  Associated 
Sunday  Magazines  for  December  13,  1908,  "proved  to  contain 
seventeen  small  snakes,  all  squirming  and  wriggly;  one  of  which, 
bj  the  way,  an  adder  spotted  in  yellow  and  black,  made  its  es- 
cape, and  crawled  out  from  under  a  desk  a  day  or  two  later, 
to  the  great  alarm  of  the  women  clerks." 

Sometimes  people  refuse  to  accept  letters  or  parcels  addressed 
to  them.  All  of  them  find  their  way  at  last  to  the  Dead-letter 
office.  Of  these  is  an  ugly  cloth-covered  doll,  a  life-size  "  nigger  " 
hal)y  in  looks,  which  represents  the  effort  of  a  discarded  suitor  to 
get  even  with  the  lady  in  the  case.  On  the  day  of  her  marriage 
with  another  man,  he  mailed  the  doll  to  her;  but  she  would 
have  none  of  it,  and  the  letter-carrier  was  requested  to  take  it 
away  again. 

Awhile  ago  much  trouble  was  made  by  rats  which  ate  the 
contents  of  packages  stored  in  the  Dead-letter  Office.  All  parcels 
that  go  astray  in  the  mails  are  stuck  away  in  big  pigeon-holes, 
a  circumstance  that  offered  a  fine  opportunity  to  the  predatory 
rodents.  They  were  much  addicted  to  cutting  up  cotton  cloth 
and  other  dress  fabrics  for  their  nests;  but  what  they  seemed 
to  enjoy  most  was  wedding  cake  (pieces  of  which  are  frequently 
found  in  lost  packages),  and  the  bran  stuffing  of  dolls  and 
pin-cushions.  The  mischief  was  finally  done  away  with  by  the 
help  of  ferrets. 

At  the  end  of  one  year  all  the  accumulated  merchandise  is 
«ol(l  at  auction,  the  packages  being  opened  and  their  contents 
made  up  into  fresh  parcels^  for  the  sake  of  condensatioii.     k 
catalogue  describing  the  parcels  by  number,  and  givmg  \iT\fil 
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SLi-ount  of  wlint  in  iu  th^ni,  in  phnlrd.  r»n?  I>eing  tnkoii  to  flvi>id 
even  the  elightwt  tiii^n-prtvcnlation.  'HiU!?,  (iir  fxHniple,  "  cb'-up 
jewelry"  figun-s  fnijiifnliv  in  lliu  Hut. 

For  more  than  lifty  year*  lliie  unuuul  sale  of  "' deaij-ltttcr " 
matter  hafi  been  earried  on  by  the  L'nited  States  government. 
Tvelve  million  loiters  and  parcete  an'  o[)tnc<l,  examini-d,  and 
recorded  each  year,  an  average  of  from  40,0011  to  50,000  a  day. 
These  fipjres  do  not  take  into  cani^ideration  an  average  of 
11,000,000  postal-cards  which  go  nslrny  every  twelve  mouths. 

To  carry  out  the  rates  of  the  t'ost-olTii-e  Department  regard- 
ing unclaimed  nrtideti  the  Dead-letter  Office  records  the  addrei>8 
and  contcnti-  of  parcels  of  third-class  matter  of  apparent  value, 
and  of  fourtli-dass  matter  and  letters  containing  articles  of 
merchandise.  When  such  articles  cannot  be  delivered  or  restored 
to  the  sender,  tliey  are  filed  for  a  period  of  one  year  from  the 
date  of  recording,  except  anch  as  are  unaddrcssed,  which  are  held 
not  less  than  six  months.  All  articles  that  remain  unclaimed 
at  the  expiration  of  the  time  prescribed  are  then  prepared  for 
sale  at  public  auction  iu  such  niunufr  a,-  imt  to  destroy  their 
identity. 

Dead  letters  containing  valuable  enclosure?  iirc  recorded  in 
the  Dead-letter  Office,  and,  when  they  cannot  be  delivered  to  the 
party  addressed  nor  to  the  writer,  tlie  contents  utc  .-iold  and  a 
careful  account  is  kept  of  the  amount  realized  in  each  case, 
(vhicli  is  subject  to  reclamation  by  either  the  jiarty  uddrcssed  or 
the  sender  for  four  years  from  the  recording.  When  matter 
containing  money  cannot  be  delivered  to  the  person  addressed 
or  returned  to  the  sender,  it  is  lield  three  months,  at  tlie  end 
of  which  time  the  amount  of  money  is  entcrctl  upon  the  letter  or 
other  matter  accompanying  the  cash,  and  upon  the  records.  The 
money  is  delivered  to  the  third  as.sistnnt  postmaster-general, 
whose  rcceijit  therefor  is  filed.  He  then  degiosits  all  such  moneys 
in  the  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  postal  revenues.  All  currency 
found  in  dead  letters  or  other  matter  is  subject  to  reclamation 
within  four  years  from  the  recording  by  the  department. 

But  not  all  the  packages  received  at  the  Dead-letter  Office 
find  their  way  into  the  annual  scrap-heap.  Out  of  the  7,000,000 
letters  that  go  astray  in  this  way,  a  large  proportion  are  returned 
to  the  sender  or  delivered  to  the  addresses.  Uf  course  the  sender 
may  generally  be  determined  by  the  simple  process  of  opening  the 
letter.  But  lirst  every  effort  is  made  to  correct  a  mistaken  or 
decipher  an  illegible  address.  Famous  for  her  feats  as  a  "  blind 
reader  "  is  a  certain  woman  emploj'ce.  Her  performances  in  this 
line  are  nothing  pliort  of  marvellous.  Once  in  awliilo  it  happens 
that  somebody  mails  a  cryptogram  for  a  joke,  affording  a  prob- 
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km  of  much  difficulty,    Mr.  Bache  instances  a  letter  that  bore 
in  lieu  of  superscription  the  following  lines : 

There  is  a  young  man  in  Brooklyn, 

Far  away  to  the  sea, — 
B.  O.  B.  Bob,  we  call  him. 

Oh,  letter  carrier,  find  him  for  me! 

There  were  in  addition  only  the  words  "  St.  Marks  Ave."  in 
)ne  corner.  It  might  have  seemed  a  hopeless  puzzle ;  but  not  so 
0  the  "blind  reader/'  who  looked  up  St.  Marks  Ave.  in  a 
Jrooklyn  directory,  and  sent  a  circular  to  every  person  named 
Robert  living  there.  As  a  result,  the  right  one  applied  for  the 
etter  and  got  it. 

The  British  have  their  Dead-letter  department  as  well  as  the 
Americans.  Some  of  the  most  extraordinary  perversions  of 
ddresses  which  have  been  detected  by  this  process  have  been 
•reserved  by  the  department  in  a  book  that  is  shown  to  visitors, 
hie  would  not  at  first  sight  recognize  that  "  Santlings,  Ilile- 
rite/'  was  intended  for  "  St.  Helen's,  Isle  of  Wight,"  or  that 
'Ilaselfeach  in  no  famtshere"  meant  "  Hazelbeach,  Northamp- 
onsliire."  Metropolitan  places  come  in  for  their  share  of  distor- 
ion.  Holborn  Viaduct  is  consolidated  into  *^  Obanvidock,"  and 
>Iile  End  appears  as  "  Mailand."  Either  an  excess  of  loyalty 
T  pome  haziness  as  to  the  precise  division  of  labor  between  the 
)vereign  and  her  ministers  must  have  prompted  the  person 
ho  addressed  a  letter  "  to  the  Sectery  of  Wore,  Chesley 
»sbitile,  London,  Queen  Victoria,"  while  the  importance  of 
reserving  a  broad  distinction  between  urban  and  rural  districts 
lay  perhaps  have  animated  Lord  Northbrook's  correspondent, 
ho  addressed  his  lordsliip  as  "  Lordnorthbrook,  Stroton  House, 
ountry."  Of  course  there  are  addresses  which  are  absolutely 
jpeless. 

Dead  Sea,  an  inland  lake  on  the  southeastern  borders  of 
alestine,  occupying  a  part  of  the  deepest  chasm  on  the  surface 
'  the  earth,  "  caused,"  says  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  "  after 
le  end  of  the  Eocene  period  by  the  earth  movement  which  re- 
nted in  the  raising  of  the  whole  region  out  of  the  sea."  The 
irliest  references  to  the  Dead  Sea  or  its  basin  are  in  the  biblical 
irratives  of  Lot  and  Abraham,  who  call  it  the  Salt  Sea,  from 
8  most  obvious  peculiarity,  its  waters  containing  about  25  per 
►nt.  of  salts.  As  the  sea  has  no  outlet,  this  percentage  increases 
ith  the  years.  To  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  suspended  in  its 
aters  the  Dead  Sea  owes,  besides  its  saltness,  its  buoyancy  and 
3  poisonous  properties.  The  liumftn  body  floats  on  the  surface 
ithout  exertion  :  indeed  it  is  practically  impossible  for  it  to  sink. 
ut  the  saline  incrustationi?  which  form  on  the  surface  of  the 
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ekin  are  a  wurce  nf  mueh  inco&vcnieiH-c  t<i  the  bather  after  faa  \ 
emerges,  for  it  iiih}-  take  a  couple  of  days  tu  scrape  tliem  off. 

Pcrhflps  a  better  idea  of  the  density  of  the  water 
inland  sea  may  Iw  realized  from  the  following  statistice:  I 
of  wafer  from  the  ('a8|>ian  Sea  there  are  eleven  pounds 
iu  the  Baltic,  eighteen  pounds;  in  the  Black  Sea,  Iwentj-ai  1 
poundH;  in  tlie  Atlantic  tliirty-on^  pounds;  in  the  Englieh  Chan-  ' 
nel.  Bcventy-two  ponnds ;  in  the  Mediterranean,  eizhty-fivs 
pmmdti;  in  the  Ki-il  Svn,  ninety- three  pounds,  and  in  the  Dead 
Sea,  187  pounds. 

Xo  natural  ftatnre  of  the  world  has  Ijt-en  nmrf  ninligned 
than  the  l>tad  Sea.  Thcrti  are  no  Hca-binU  there,  1 1  he  sure, 
because  there  arc  no  fi«b  for  them  to  prey  on.  Owing  princijislly 
to  the  Inrgti  pro]K>rtiun  of  chloride  and  bromide  of  magnesia, 
flsh  cannot  live  in  its  waters.  T\\e  ab^'nce  of  sea-fowl  has  led  to 
the  story  that  no  bird  could  fly  Hi-rofia  this  sea  and  live.  Tlie 
R-Huty  rainfall  makes  vegetation  precarious;  hence  the  etory  Uut 
no  plant  can  live  on  the  accursed  soil.  Josephiis  advanced  the 
absurd  llienry  tli;it  .'^...l.mi  n.id  ( InuHirrah  h.id  lieon  suljim-r^e,] 
under  tlie  iviilers  of  the  hike.  Hut  the  writer  of  Genej^is  xix 
make;;  no  refereiiee  to  an  inundation  as  causing  the  destruction 
of  those  eitics.  Itiitlier  he  had  in  mind  a  rain  of  fire  and  brim- 
t-tone  from  heaven. 

There  h  no  passage  in  the  canonical  books  of  the  Bible  dis- 
tinetly  eonnccting  tlic  Dead  .Sea  with  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  but 
jxtpulnr  trailiti<in  and  irresponsible  evangelical  teachings  have 
deeply  impress-ed  upon  the  avenige  human  mind  the  belief  that 
its  bed  marks  flic  >'P'<t  where  once  stood  the  cities  of  the  plains 
destroyed  by  Divine  wrath.  In  Palestine  the  modern  name  for 
the  sea  is  Bahr  I.uf,  or  Sea  of  I»t.  A  pillar  of  rock  salt  in  the 
Jel)el  Usted  range  is  to-dny  pointed  out  as  Ijot's  wife  i'/.r.). 
Hence  a  number  of  exaggerations  sprang  up  and  gathered 
strength  from  century  to  century  until  even  the  conservative 
mind  protested  agaiii.«t  them.  Or.  I'lnlip  SchalT,  professor  in  the 
Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  at  Xow  York,  was  a  mnu  of 
undoubted  probity  and  piety.  In  his  travels  published  in  lf*77, 
he  told  the  simple  truth  regarding  the  pillar  of  salt,  so  far  as  its 
physical  origin  and  cliaracteristics  are  concerned,  and  left  his 
reader  to  draw  the  natural  inference  as  to  its  relation  to  tiie 
myth.  Finally  Dean  Stanley,  of  Westminster,  visiting  the  coun- 
try and  thoroughly  exploring  it,  conceded  that  the  physical  fea- 
tures of  the  Dead  Sea  and  its  shores  suggested  the  myths  and 
legends,  and  he  sums  up  the  whole  as  follows :  "  A  great  mass  of 
legends  and  exaggerations,  partly  the  cause  and  partly  the  re- 
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suit  of  the  old  belief  that  the  cities  were  buried  under  the  Dead 
Sea,  has  been  gradually  removed  in  recent  years." 

Death,  Clock  of.  The  popular  name  for  the  first  astro- 
nomical clock  in  England,  made  for  Henry  VIII  in  1540,  l)y 
Nicholas  Cratzer,  a  German  who  came  over  to  London  by  invita- 
tion of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  It  is  now  in  Hampton  Court  Palace. 
It  tells  the  hour,  the  month,  the  day  of  the  month,  the  position 
of  the  sun,  the  number  of  days  that  have  elapsed  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  the  phases  of  the  moon  and  its  age,  the  hour 
at  which  it  crosses  the  meridian,  and  the  time  of  higli  water  at 
I^ndon  Bridge.  The  winding  of  the  cumbrous  mechanism  occu- 
pies half  an  hour  every  week.  The  weights  descend  to  a  deptli 
of  over  80  feet. 

The  legend  which  has  given  to  the  clock  its  present  name 
tells  that  when  Anne  of  Denmark,  queen  of  James  I,  died  at 
Hampton  Court,  the  clock,  which  was  striking  4  at  the  moment, 
immediately  stopped.  Since  then,  the  legend  continues,  it  has 
always  stopped  at  the  death  of  any  one  who  had  been  long  resi- 
dent within  the  palace. 

A  clock  standing  in  the  court-yard  of  the  palace  at  Versailles 
is  known  as  L'horloge  de  la  Mort  des  Boi, — "  the  Clock  of  tlie 
King's  Death.''  It  contains  no  works,  but  consists  merely  of  a 
face  in  the  form  of  a  sun,  surrounded  by  rays.  On  the  death 
of  a  king  the  hand  was  set  to  the  moment  of  his  demise  and 
remained  unaltered  till  his  successor  had  joined  him  in  the  grave. 
The  custom  originated  under  Ix)uis  XIII,  and  continued  until 
the  revolution.  It  was  revived  on  the  death  of  Louis  XVTII  and 
the  land  continues  to  this  day  fixed  on  the  precise  moment  of  that 
monarch's  death. 

In  1889  a  curious  story,  possibly  a  newspaper  fake,  made  the 
rounds  of  the  American  press.  It  appears  thus  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Ledger: 

A  wonderful  old  clock,  said  to  have  been  made  in  England 
nearly  200  years  ago  and  to  have  belonged  to  tlie  Rev.  Dr. 
William  Tennent,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  who  died  in  1777, 
was  found  recently  in  an  old  farm-house  near  Freehold,  N.  J. 
It  is  related  that  during  the  time  that  Dr.  Tennent  was  in  his 
famous  trance  the  clock,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  refused  to 
go.  After  his  death  tlie  clock  was  sold  to  a  man  named  Wilbur 
Huntley,  who  kept  it  at  his  home  some  distance  southeast  of 
Freehold,  in  memory  of  his  venerable  pastor.  Huntley  died  a 
suicide.  After  his  tragic  end  the  clock  became  the  subject  of 
serious  speculation.  Its  hands  would  never  pass  the  hour  of 
1  o'clock  at  night.  It  would  strike  the  midnight  hour,  but  at  1, 
the  hour  when  Huntley  killed  himself^  it  would  utterly  cease 
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its  functions.    It  in  eaid  that  by  presEing  flio  Immls  foncard  and 

straining  tliem  [last  the  liour  of  1  tlu'y  couW  U*  started  on 
afresh,  but  as  soon  aa  1  o'clock  at  tiiglit  again  was  rcnohe'l  the 
dock  would  stup.  It  would  lii-k  tnerrily  throiigli  tlie  hour  of 
1  at  noonday,  It  still  ticks  away  an  Bolemnly  and  regularly  as 
when  brought  from  the  ahop  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  but  its 
1  o'clock  defect  has  never  been  cured. 

This  story  is  one  of  a  number  of  Fimilnr  newspaper  yarns 
that  have  ajipeared  at  intervals  in  American  papers,  and  are 
interorting,  at  leasl,  as  showing  a  widespread  and  deeply  rooted 
auperstitioD. 

There  is  another  story,  lees  marvellous  but  equally  insistent, 
which  has  required  incessant  hammering  before  it  received  its 
death-blow.  The  dials  of  ''duraray"  t-looks,  hung  up  as  eigns, 
invariably  mark  the  hour  8:18.  It  has  been  said  that  the  cus- 
tom grew  up  becauiie  Lincoln  was  shot  at  eighteen  minutes  past 
eight.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  the  custom  was  com- 
mon even  in  England  long  before  that  fateful  Good  Friday. 
Jewellers  anil  wntilimakers  esplnin  that  this  lime  is  the  readiest 
to  suggest  itself  because  the  hands  of  watch  or  clock  spread 
thoinselvos  across  the  din!  in  a  nearly  straight  line  \i-hen  the 
hour  hand  approximates  YIII  and  the  minute  hand  18  min- 
utes after. 

The  last  nnil  in  t!io  oollin  of  this  sfory  was  driven  homo  by 
Miss  Clara  hanghlin  in  the  December,  IHIO,  number  of 
MrCliirr'.t  Ma'jtizinr.  .She  shuwoil  that  Lincoln  did  not  arrive  at 
Foril';^  Theatre  before  8.;iO  at  the  earliest.  "  After  having  iiifer- 
viewed  everv  discoverable  survivor  of  the  audience  at  I'ord's 
theatre  that' fateful  tiood  Fridav  night,  and  lieing  told  that  the 
presidential  party  arrived  at  8.:10,  at  H.On,  at  9.30,  and  at  all 
times  between,"  she  was  indebted  to  Mr.  George  C.  Maynard  for 
a  definite  statement.  Mr.  Maynard,  then  of  the  War  Telegraph 
Olliee  and  now  of  the  Xationa]  Museum,  was  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  his  theatre  programs.  On  the  margin  of  the  long 
play-bill  of  that  night  ho  made  a  note  of  the  point  in  the  play 
at  which  Mr.  Lincoln  came  in,  and  wrote  down  the  lines  l)eing 
spoken  as  the  presidential  party  entered  the  box.  Flormce 
Trenchard  was  trying  to  tell  a  joke  to  Dundreary,  who — of  course 
— did  not  see  it. 

"'Can't  you  see  it?'  she  said. 

"'No.  I  can't  see  it,'  he  assured  hor. 

Just  then  Sir.  Lincoln  entered  the  state  box  on  the  upper 
right-hand  side  of  the  house,  anil  Sliss  Keene,  catching  sif;lit 
of  him,  said.  "Well.  cvcrylKidy  can  see  llial.'"  nmlding  toward 
the  bo-\.    And  the  orchestra  struck  up  "  Hail  to  the  Chief,"  the 
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andience  cheered,  and  the  play  was  at  a  standstill  for  a  minute." 

Miss  Laughlin  adds,  "  In  the  eider  Sothern's  prompt-book 
(preserved  by  his  son)  this  incident  occurs  late  in  the  first  act; 
whether  it  was  the  same  in  Miss  Keene's  version  I  have  been 
unable  to  learn,  but  it  probably  was,  and  that  would  fix  the  time 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  entrance  at  about  half-past  eight  or  a  quarter 
to  nine." 

Death  Valley,  probably  the  most  arid  spot  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  forms  part  of  a  depression  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  California,  35  miles  long  and  8  miles  broad.  It  extends 
through  San  Bernardino  and  San  Diego  counties  and  crosses 
the  Mexican  border  into  Lower  California.  At  King's  Springs 
the  depression  is  250  feet,  and  at  the  crossing  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railway  261  feet,  below  sea-level.  The  deepest  part  is 
probably  400  feet  below.  The  valley  received  its  sinister  name 
ifrom  the  fact  that  in  1850  a  party  of  gold-seekers  with  their 
families  made  a  one-day  camp  in  the  valley  and  less  than  half 
of  them  survived,  the  remainder  being  overcome  by  the  heat  and 
aridity.  A  few  escaped  over  the  Panamints  to  the  bountiful 
Californian  plains ;  the  others  returned  to  the  East.  Ten  years 
later  a  party  of  prospectors  came  across  the  camp  with  its  wagons 
and  chains,  yokes,  camp  equipments  and  children's  toys;  e^en  the 
tracks  made  in  the  sand  by  the  little  ones  could  still  be  traced. 

Geologists  tell  us  tliat  this  valley  offers  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  condition  of  the  entire  world  at  an  early  geological  period. 
Except  for  a  little  oasis  of  30  acres  it  is  a  mere  waste  of  sand, 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  the  Funeral  and  Panamint  mountains, 
bleak,  precipitous,  scarred,  rocky.  Nothing  grows  in  the  valley 
except  sage  brush  and  the  gnarled  and  thorny  mesquite  at  rare 
intervals.  The  only  animals  that  can  live  in  it  are  the  horned 
lizard  and  the  rattlesnake,  the  gauntest  of  coyotes,  the  leanest  of 
wild-cats,  the  centipede,  and  the  tarantula. 

The  California  mining  bureau  has  recorded  that  men,  with 
plenty  of  water  at  their  command,  have  died  there  of  thirst, 
the  arid  air  sapping  the  moisture  from  their  bodies  faster  than 
they  could  supply  it.  In  summer  the  air  is  kiln-arid  until  it 
contains  but  one  per  cent,  of  humidity ;  well-shaded  thermometers 
soar  to  135  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Sand  storms  choke  and  stifle 
every  living  and  growing  thing  in  their  path.  A  dusty  fog  fills 
the  air  clear  to  the  mountain  tops  and  spreads  a  pall  of  darkness 
over  the  valley.  Plumes  of  dust  wave  above  the  cloud  masses, 
and  slender,  sinuous  sand-spouts  a  mile  high  go  careering  down 
the  valley  in  the  arms  of  the  gale. 

An  unvarying  stream  of  salt  ami  aJkali  water  ftows  into  Wve 
head  of  the  valley  from  a  spring  in  the  Panamints,  and  coulvmx^^ 
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either  as  a  sfreain  or  marsh  down  the  centre  for  CO  miles  milil  it 
Tvachcs  the  bottom  of  the  dbjiri.'itsion.     For  the  mo^^t  part  tht 
marsh  is  an  jmpasaable  area  of  atriil  suit  elush,  but  at  plac« 
a  crust  of  salt  and  sand  hiu  fornit'd,  throwing  up  the  shnrperf  !- 
of  cones  ami  pinnacles,  divided  by  the  narrowest  of  creviea. 
The  }K)inta  vary  from  an  incli  to  a  yard  or  more  in  Iieight  am!  •- 
make  walking  iin^xissible.    Dtiring  one  of  the  many  unsaeoi'sgfiil  ' 
attempts  at  utilizing  tlw  great  borai  deposits  of  the  valley,  the 
bora^c-maker*  constnirted  an  Hglit-niilc  bridge  across  the  niar»1i 
by  levelling  the  criii't  with  alcdge-liammerB,    Beneath  this  bridfS^ 
u  an  unfathomed  ahyw  of  ealt  «lime,  where  many  of  the  early 
pioneers  found  thi-ir  grnvtw,  aftor  insanity  and  death  had  put  a 
merciful  end  to  their  agonizing  torturing  thirst. 

There  is  only  one  man  who  ever  spt^nt  more  than  n  day  in 
this  valley  and  came  ciiit  of  it  alive.  That  man  is  H.  W.  Manlon, 
of  Rhyolite,  California.  His  dismal  tale  of  suffering  appeared 
in  the  California  pauera.  For  about  a  week  he  was  loat  in  the 
heart  of  Death  Valley.  CireulHting  helplessly  around  in  the 
trackless  wa=tc  ilc  Irnrnpcd  S'O  niil^-s  over  siind's  ?o  hot  thnt  he 
could  sciirci'ly  ivalk  on  them,  though  shod  with  heavy  hoots. 
Durinjr  all  that  time  he  hail  no  food  and  hut  one  drink  of  wafer. 

Wlien  ho  stajigered  up  to  Cub  I^o's  Furnace  Creek  ranch, 
more  dead  than  alive,  his  tongue  was  swollen  to  such  a  size  that 
hi*  mouth  could  no  hmger  contain  it.  His  lips  and  eyelids  were 
cracked  open;  his  clothing  was  in  tatters,  and  his  shoes  were 
CoatcMl  witli  a  iK-avy  incrustation  of  liorax  and  other  alkalies, 
which  had  oaten  great  hohs  in  the  leather. 

At  first  he  could  not  drink.  The  touch  of  water  was  ns  fire 
to  his  parched  lips  and  tongue.  Kinti-hearted  ranchmen  and 
miners  forced  flic  fluid  iufo  his  mmtth  with  a  straw,  with  a 
spoon— any  way  to  get  him  revived. 

Derby  Day.  'l"his  is  the  seeoiu!  and  the  greatest  day  in  the 
three  days  of  horse-racing  at  Epsom  Downs,  Surrey,  England, 
beginning  on  the  Tuesday  after  Trinity  Sunday.  Ilenco  Derby 
day  always  falls  on  Wednesday. 

That  racing  near  ICpsom  e.xisted  in  tlie  time  of  Charles  I  is 
evident  from  Clarendon's  History  of  the  liebellion:  "A  meeting 
of  Itoyalists  (l(i48)  was  held  on  Banstcad  Downs  under  pre- 
tence of  a  horse-race  and  si.x  hundred  horses  were  collected  and 
sent  to  Reipate." 

Banstead  Downs  then  included  much  of  what  is  now  called 
Epsom  Downs.  Ileywood,  in  *' The  English  Traveller"  (1G5.5), 
ppeaks  of  racing  at  Epsom.  X'nder  the  patronage  of  royalty, 
after  the  Restoration,  the  sport  again  became  popular.  Nut, 
however,  until  the  reign  of  Oeorge  HI,  in  1780,  were  the  Derby 
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stakes  instituted  by  the  earl  whose  name  they  bear.  (See  Honsi:- 
KACiXG.)  Entries  for  three-year  old  colts  of  either  sex  are  fiftv 
guineas  apiece,  with  a  forfeit  of  £25  if  the  candidate  be  with- 
drawn. Since  1890  the  owner  of  the  winner  is  guaranteed  £5000, 
the  owner  of  the  second,  £300,  the  owner  of  the  third,  £200. 
The  breeder  of  the  winner  is  guaranteed  £500. 

To  the  first  Derby,  May  6,  1780,  there  were  thirty-six  sub- 
scribers. The  stakes,  £1125,  were  won  by  Sir  Charles  Burbury's 
entry,  Diomed.  The  richest  Derby,  £7350,  was  won  by  Lord 
Lyon  in  1866.  The  poorest  Derbies  (£925  each)  were  in  1785, 
1792,  and  1802.  The  largest  number  of  subscribers  was  278  in 
1870,  when  Sir  Bevis  won;  the  smallest  number  29,  in  1785  and 
again  in  1786.  The  largest  field  th,at  ever  competed  was  34, 
in  1862,  when  Caractacus  won.  The  smallest  was  4,  in  1794, 
when  Doedalus  won. 

The  greatest  number  of  Derbies  ever  captured  by  any  one 
jockey  was  by  Robinson,  in  1817,  1824,  1825,  1827,  1828,  and 
1836-  Four  jockeys  have  won  the  i)erby  five  times, — viz., 
P.  Archer,  J.  Amull,  F.  Buckle,  and  Chit.  No  jockey  has  ever 
won  more  than  two  Derbies  in  succession.  In  1820  the  Derby 
was  run  during  a  hurricane,  and  appropriately  won  by  Sailor, 
a  son  of  Scud ;  in  1839  and  18G7  the  start  occurred  in  a  snow- 
storm. 

The  Derby  has  twice  resulted  in  a  dead  heat.  In  1828  The 
Colonel  and  Cadland  could  not  be  divided,  but  the  latter  won 
the  decider.  In  1884  St.  Gatien  and  Harvester  ran  a  dead  heat 
and  the  stakes  were  divided.  Mr.  Hammond,  who  owned  St. 
Gttien,  was  at  one  time  employed  at  6s.  a  week  in  the  stable  of 
Capt.  Machell,  who  owned  Harvester,  and  little  did  he  think  that 
the  day  would  ever  come  when  he  would  be  in  a  position  to  offer 
to  cut  up  the  Derby  stakes  with  his  whilom  master.  Diomed, 
the  winner  of  the  first  Derby,  found  his  way  to  America,  as  other 
Derby  winners  have  done  since,  the  price  paid  for  him  being 
Th)  guineas.  In  1900  Flying  Fox  won  the  Derby  for  the  Duke 
of  Westminster.  He  was  sold  to  go  to  France,  and  the  price 
}»aid  for  him  was  37,500  guineas.  The  Turf,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, has  grown  in  importance,  though  a  large  amount  of  con- 
i^ideration  was  always  bestowed  upon  it.  Thus,  Pepys,  in  his 
Diar}'  under  date  1663,  records :  "  Having  intended  this  day 
to  go  to  Banstead  Downs  to  see  a  famous  race,  I  sent  Will  to  got 
himself  ready  to  go  with  me;  but  I  hear  it  is  put  off  because 
the  Lords  do  sit  in  Parliament  to-dav."  Years  afterwards  the 
Commons  used  not  to  sit  in  Parliament  because  the  Derby  was 
to  be  run.  A  sterner  generation  has  altered  all  that.  The 
founder  of  the  race  woa  it  in  the  eighth  year  of  its  existence^ 
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KS.-i,  «itli  Sir  TVti'r  Teajili'.  It  Iiaa  l.cvn  tlie  sreot  jiml.ition  of 
the  house  of  Stmiley  to  win  it  apain.  Yet  no  other  Derby  has 
ever  fallen  to  any  of  llic  curls.  Nor  hac  an  Earl  of  Derby  ever 
won  the  St.  l<oger,  though  the  present  I'lirl  cnme  very  near  doing 
BO  with  his  Oaks  winner,  Keystone  II,  in  litnc.  This  ambition 
to  win  the  Derby  has  poBee«i<ed  many  of  the  moot  (]il^tingIlished 
owners  of  horses,  to  whom  money  has  been  no  eonsi deration, 
and  they  have  been  constantly  di^ppoint<d,  vrhil^  other  owners  i 
who  were  devoid  of  any  special  reueration  for  the  race  antl 
would  rather  have  won  another  stake  worth  a  little  more,  have 
found  themselves  suecesBful. 

To  win  the  Derby  was  the  chief  object  of  I^rd  Georgp 
Bentinek'fi  life,  but,  though  he  owned  some  of  the  hesf  raco 
horses  of  his  generation,  the  much-coveted  prize  never  fell  to  hia 
lot.  One  year  he  entered  five.  Of  these  two  died  in  training, 
the  third  became  a  roarer,  the  fourlh  a  lady's  hack.  The  fifth 
alone  ever  saw  the  course,  but  it  was  as  a  wheeler  in  a  four-in- 
hcnd  that  had  the  privilege  of  hauling  a  coach-load  of  friends 
dinvn  ti)  th:^  Durhy.  It  w)is  T.nnl  Hoorpe  who  made  the  firrt 
motion  that  the  liou^c  of  (.'omnions  adjourn  for  the  Derby  dav, 
that  hcinn  in  IHIT,  and  until  ISO'i  it  was  always  done.  In  (lie 
latter  year  the  Tiiotinn  was  lost  liy  1  4  votes,  but  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  Derby  day  only  thirty-tive  memlK>rs  wore  present  in  the 
Ifouso  of  CoiuMions.  cir  live  less  than  was  necessary  to  make  a 
"house,"  BO  that  no  business  was  done.  Driven  almost  mad  bv 
his  repeated  failures,  Lord  fieorne  threw  up  the  sport  which 
had  refused  to  grant  him  his  heart's  desire,  and  disposed  of  Jiis 
stables.  Among  t!ie  animals  thus  sold  was  Surplice,  who  In 
1848  won  for  its  purchaser  the  coveted  honor  denied  to  its 
orifiinal  owner.  The  unhappy  peer,  with  a  heart  already  weak- 
ened by  the  excitement  of  the  course,  could  not  recover  from 
the  irony  of  Surplice's  win,  and  a  little  later  1-ord  George's 
lifeless  body  was  discovered  by  a  keeper  at  night  lying  on  the 
edge  of  the  park  at  Welheck  Abbey,  and  the  verdict  of  '"  Death 
from  the  visitation  of  God  "  closed  a  grim  episode  in  the  historv 
of  the  race. 

Ijord  Beaconsfield,  then  ilr.  Disraeli,  tells  us  that  the  day 
after  Surplice's  victory.  Lord  George,  lamenting  what  he  had 
missed,  moaned  out  in  the  library  of  the  House  of  Conimons, 
"You  do  not  know  what  tlie  Derby  is."  "Yes,  I  do;  it's  the 
blue  ribbon  of  the  turf,"  was  Mr.  Disraeli's  reply.  By  this  he 
intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  it  is  the  highest  turf  honor,  the 
"  blue  ribbon '  in  Knglp.nd  being  the  color  worn  with  the  highest 
honor  given  by  the  Queen,  the  insignia  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Carter.     Mr.  Disraelij  therefore,  did  not  mean  that  the  Derby 
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was  a  temperance  affair,  as  has  sometimes  been   asserted   by 
unconscious  humorists. 

The  first  royal  victory  was  gained  in  1788  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  Sir  Thomas,  a  6  to  5  on  favorite.  More  than  a 
century  was  to  pass  before  the  royal  colors  were  borne  first  past 
the  poet.  Persimmon  in  1893  just  beat  Mr.  Leopold  de 
Kothschild's  good  horse  St.  Frusquin — who  reversed  the  running 
?oon  afterwards  at  Newmarket,  with  a  3  lb.  advantage  of  weight, 
however — and  Persimmon's  own  brother.  Diamond  Jubilee,  won 
by  half  a  length  from  the  Duke  of  Portland's  Simon  Dale  in 
1900.  Both  these  horses  were  owned  by  the  then  Prince  of 
Wales,  afterward  Edward  VII. 

Around  the  race  of  1844  hovers  a  story  which  might  well 
have  sprung  from  the  brain  of  that  morbid  but  consummate 
genius  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Crockford,  the  owner  of  a  notorious 
gambling-hell,  had  a  favorite,  Katan,  poisoned  on  the  eve  of  the 
race,  and  in  the  fury  of  his  rage  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 
which  proved  fatal.  Crockford  also  had  a  runner  entered  for 
the  Oaks,  and,  to  avoid  disqualification  in  the  event  of  the  filly 
winning,  his  friends  concocted  a  gruesome  plot.  At  early  morn- 
ing the  body  of  the  dead  owner  was  propped  up  at  the  window 
of  his  house,  where  it  could  be  seen  by  the  crowds  visiting  the 
(•ourse;  the  trick  succeeded,  the  filly  won,  and  its  backers  chuck- 
ling over  their  grisly  ruse,  drew  their  winnings  even  as  the 
crowd  were  cheering  the  inanimate  figure  on  their  way  liome. 
The  Derby  of  that  year  was  won  by  Eunning  Eein,  a  four-year- 
old  owned  by  a  Jew;  but,  fraud  having  been  proved,  Eunning 
Rein  was  deprived  of  his  honors  and  the  stakes  were  awarded 
to  the  second  horse. 

The  first  foreigner  to  win  the  Derby  was  Count  La  Grange 
in  18G5,  with  the  French  horse  Gladiateur.  Englishmen,  resent- 
ing the  carrying  of!  of  the  "  Blue  Eibbon  "  by  a  foreigner,  were 
very  bitter,  publicly  insulting  the  owner  of  the  horse,  and  inti- 
mating that  history  had  merely  repeated  itself,  and  that  the 
Derby  of  '65  was  only  a  parallel  of  '44. 

Caractacus  brought  off  a  great  surprise  in  the  Derby  of  18G2, 
as  he  started  at  40  to  1.  Jim  Goater  was  offered  the  mount, 
but  he  declined  it,  and  steered  The  Sprite,  owned  by  his  brother. 
Caractacus  was  ridden  by  the  stable  lad.  Parsons.  Horse  and  boy 
were  very  fond  of  each  other.  In  the  race  Parsons  frequently 
spoke  to  his  mount,  stroking  him,  patting  his  neck,  and  en- 
c-ouraging  him  with  such  words  as  "  Get  along,  Crackey,"  and, 
**Good  lad,  Crackey."  After  Caractacus  won,  Mr.  Snewing,  the 
owner,  went  to  see  Parsons  weigh  in.  To  his  horror  the  ^oek^^ 
failed  to  draw  the  we')g}2t    The  bridle  was  sent  ior,  anOi  i,W.i, 
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Suewinfj  often  said  afterward),  "Oh  the  agony  I  felt  at  that 
moment  I  would  not  undergo  again  for  one  thousand  pounds !" 
This  set  matters  right,  but  nil  wiis  not  jet  over.  Ix»rd  Stamford 
objected  on  the  ground  that  only  his  own  horse.  Ensign  and 
three  others  hud  gone  the  full  courw,  the  flag  having  fallen  when 
a  lot  of  the  competitors  wore  in  front  of  the  start ing-poat. 

Admiral  Eons,  however,  was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  Be 
was  about  the  only  man  present  that  did  not  lose  his  head.  On 
his  lordship  making  the  protest,  Admiral  Rous  took  his  wateh 
out  of  his  pocket  and.  noting  the  time,  Baid,  "  Twenty  minutes! 
The  ohjeetion,  to  hold  good,  should  have  been  lodgeil  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  according  to  the  sixtieth  rule  of  racing." 
The  exciting  events  of  the  day  eo  upset  Mr.  Snewing  that,  when 
he  woke  up  in  his  house  in  Eueton  Square  the  next  morning,  all 
seemed  like  a  dream  to  him.  "  Is  it  true  that  I  have  won  the 
Derby,  or  have  I  dreamt  it?  "  he  called  out  to  his  niece,  "  Make 
haste  down,  uncle,  and  eee  the  drawing-room  hung  with  light- 
blue  ribbons,"  she  replied.  Even  that  did  not  satisfy  him,  and 
he  said,  "  Kcnd  out  for  ii  new,=p!ipcr  and  let  me  see  it  in  print." 
A  copy  of  the  I-ondon  Times  was  brought  him,  and,  looking  over 
it,  be  said,  "Now  I  am  satisfied;  I  know  that  I  have  won  the 
Derby." 

In  1834,  when  Plenipotentiary  carried  off  the  stakes,  Mr. 
Batson,  his  owner,  allowed  his  tenants  to  bold  their  farms  rent 
free  for  a  year.  When  Mundig  won  for  Jlr.  Bowes  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  church  bells  were  rung  at  his  country-seat  at 
Streatlam,  in  Durham,  and  the  counties  of  York  and  Durham 
were  ablaze  with  bonfires.  When  Amato  won  in  1838,  the  Stock 
Exchange  took  a  holiday,  Mr,  Crockford,  the  book-maker,  paying 
its  members  in  the  aggregate  £30,000.  Amato  was  known  as 
"  the  coughing  pony,"  and  the  Derby  he  won  was  the  only  race 
he  ever  started  in.  A  short  time  before  the  race  the  betting 
was  100  to  1  against  his  chances. 

The  Derby  of  1867  was  long  remembered  for  the  reckless 
plunging  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  the  wildest  blue-blooded 
gambler  of  the  mid-Victorian  era.  He  laid  thousands  of  pounds 
against  Hermit,  and  stood  to  lose  over  £100,000  in  the  event  of 
that  animal  winning.  Hermit's  victory  (at  66  to  1  against) 
compelled  the  Marquis  to  sell  the  last  of  his  kingly  heritage  in  his 
magnificent  estate  of  Loudom  in  Scotland,  and  thus  bring  him- 
self almost  to  beggary;  at  the  next  Derby  the  spendthrift  noble- 
man was  hooted  as  a  defaulter,  and  before  the  year  closed  he  had 
died  broken  in  mind  and  body. 

If  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  was  the  unluckiest  of  all  Derby- 
day  patrons.  Lord  Falmouth  was  the  luckiest.     It  was  in  18T0 
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ttmt  he  won  his  first  Derby.  The  horse  was  Kingcraft^  trained 
bjr  Matthew  Dawson  and  ridden  by  Tom  French.  Wonderful 
fortime  attended  the  efforts  of  the  bearers  of  the  ^^ magpie" 
jacket  during  the  Cornish  earl's  turf  career.  In  fourteen  years, 
Tix.,  from  1870  to  1883,  which  was  his  last  whole  season  on  a 
large  scale  on  the  turf,  Lord  Falmouth,  with  a  stud  which 
rarely  numbered  twenty  horses  in  training,  carried  away  in  pub- 
lic money  the  enormous  sum  of  £238,198.  In  1884  he  sold  in 
two  days  all  his  race-horses  at  Heath  House,  and  all  his  brood 
mares,  stallions,  yearlings,  and  foals,  for  a  total  aggregate  of 
111,880  guineas.  No  such  instance  of  long  sustained  and  con- 
tinuous good  fortune  can  be  found  in  the  splendid  annals  of  the 
English  turf. 

Fred  Archer,  the  greatest  of  all  English  jockeys,  was  associ- 
ated with  most  of  Lord  Falmouth's  later  triumphs.  His  first 
important  success  in  the  popular  black  and  white  was  on  Atlantic 
in  ibe  Two  Thousand  of  1874.  It  was  not  without  considerable 
hesitation  that  his  lordship  gave  Archer  the  mount,  but  the  boy 
showed  the  nerve  and  resource  of  a  veteran.  Despite  a  handicap 
of  three-stone  dead  weight,  he  steered  his  mount  home  as  straight 
as  a  die  and  won  by  a  neck.  Archer  won  his  first  Derby  for 
Lord  Falmouth  in  1877,  Silvie  being  the  horse. 

Probably  the  largest  gift  ever  handed  to  a  jockey  for  win- 
ning a  race  was  when  Wells,  in  1868,  was  presented  by  Sir 
Joseph  Hawley  with  the  Derby  stakes  for  steering  Blue  Gown. 
They  amounted  to  £6850.  When  Teddington  won  in  1851  Sir 
Joseph  gave  Marston  a  thousand  pounds,  and  Mr.  Stanley,  the 
real  owner  of  the  horse,  another  thousand.  Daley,  the  rider 
of  Hermit  in  1867,  received  £3000. 

In  the  year  1881,  the  prize  was  for  the  first  time  captured 
by  an  American  horse,  Iroquois,  ridden  by  Fred  Archer. 

The  Yankee  came  down  with  Long  Fred  on  his  back, 
And  his  colors  were  gleaming  with  cherry  and  black; 
He  flashed  to  the  front,  and  the  British  star  paled 
As  the  field  died  away,  and  the  favorite  failed. 

Oh!  A  was  an  Archer,  A  1  at  this  fun, 

And  A  was  American,  too, — and  A  won! 

And  B  was  the  Briton,  who  ready  to  melt 

A  sort  of  a  je  ne  sais  (Iro)— quois  felt. 

To  see  his  blue  riband  to  Yankee-land  go, 

B,  too,  none  the  less,  was  the  hearty  **  Bravo!  " 

Punch,  1881. 

Iroquois  belonged  to  Pierre  Lorillard,  and  had  also  won  the 
Si  L^r  stakes. 

Dials,  Clock.    VntJl  the  vear  L012   the   Ameficaw   e\ock 
with  Gie  largest  dial  was  that  in  the  tower  of  the  CoinmuxiVjVR 
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depot  of  the  Centml  Railroad  of  Xi-w  Jpm-y.  The  San  Franeia 
Chroniclr  tlius  deecrilics  it:  "  The  dial  is  a  few  inches  ovor  fom 
teen  feet  in  diameter.  Twelve  paia-a  of  glass  are  used  in  tlie  di^ 
thf  centrul  one  being  five  feet  in  diameter  and  three-eighths  o(  i 
inch  in  thickncsB.  The  minnle  hand  is  seven  feet  long  M 
%«ighB  forty  pounda,  while  the  hour  hand  is  live  feet  long  8B 
ireigha  twenty-eight  jionndB.  In  one  hour  the  minnte  han 
travels  over  forty-eight  feot,  while  a  duy's  jonrney  is  about  si 
ordinary  city  blocks,  or  about  1152  feet.  The  motive  power 
fnmiphed  hy  a  weight  of  71)0  pounds  hung  from  a  three-eighfl 
inch  steel  cable,  and  the  clock  will  run  for  ten  days  witho} 
rewinding,  At  night  the  clock  is  illuminated  hy  strong  eiectf 
lights  and  a  large  reflector  behind  the  ground-glass  dial,  ll 
variation  is  not  more  than  a  second  in  a  week.  Such  is  a  bru 
akctch  of  the  largest  one-dial  clock  at  present  running  in  Q 
TTnited  States." 

The  article  added  that  the  largest  fonr-dial  clock  in  Araeril 
was  that  in  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  each  dial  hdr 
13'^  fiT't  ill  .liiinicl.T.  Rut  it  \v!it  nti  tn  ^liiiw  tlint  the^e  nrort 
would  all  be  surpii^^^ed  bv  n  clock  then  in  etmrse  of  eoii.;fructii 
for  (bo  Vlirmn'rlc  buihlliig  itself,— of  Connie,  in  San  Frnncijio 
The  four  dlnls  of  this  clmk  woubl  o;idi  lie  MV-  feet  in  diainete 
and  c'onsc(|iifiilly  o.icb  surpas.-^es  iiy  y  feet  llie  single  dial  of  tl 
f'omnnmipaw  clock,  and  by  4  feet  that  of  any  of  the  dials  i 
the  Xew  Vork  Produce  K\change. 

Dice.  There  was  a  fireok  legend  that  dice  were  invent* 
at  the  siege  of  Troy  by  Palaniedes,  a  hero  unmentioned  1 
Homer,  llerodotvis,  however  (i.  !)-(),  awrihes  the  invention 
the  Lydians.  Undor  pre?Kure  of  a  gi-eiit  famine  and  instigatt 
by  a  desire  to  economize  their  stores,  tliey  devised  dice  ai 
howls.  Every  other  day  for  eighteen  years  they  abstained  fro 
food,  devoting  their  entire  waking  hours  to  gaming. 

The  Indian  epic,  the  Mahabharata,  claims  the  invention  fi 
Hindustan,  and  likewise  furnishc*  the  earliest  instance  of  fraud 
lent  {i.e.,  "  loaded  "  or  '"  cogged  '')  dice.  "  In  tliose  days,"  sa; 
the  poet,  "  it  was  the  custom  to  piny  at  dice,  and  Doorjoodhe 
having  made  a  false  set,  challenged  Jndisliter,  the  command' 
of  the  troops  he  waw  fighting,  to  play,  which  being  accepted  I 
him,  he,  in  a  short  time,  lost  all  his  wealth  and  kingdoms.  Doo 
.ioodhen  told  him  then  that  he  would  give  him  one  more  chan^ 
to  recover  the  whole,  but  that  if  he  again  should  lose  he  mu 
retire  with  all  hi;  brothers  for  the  space  of  twelve  years  in 
banishment.  .  .  .  Jndishter,  hoping  that  fortime  would  n 
always  be  unkind,  consented  to  (bese  torni*.  but  having  lost  ; 
before,  he  was  constrained  by  the  princes,  'kIw  were  umpire 
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to  relinquish  his  kingdoms  to  Doorjoodhen,  and  retire  into  ban- 
iilunent  from  Gudrapoor,  his  capital  city,  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Delhi/' 

Tacitufi  assures  that  the  ancient  Germans  not  only  would  haz- 
ard all  their  wealth,  but  even  stake  their  liberty,  upon  the  turn 
of  the  dice;  and  he  who  lost,  submitted  to  servitude,  though 
yoimger  and  stronger  than  his  antagonist,  and  patiently  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  bound,  and  sold  in  the  market.  The  Saxons, 
the  Danes,  and  the  Normans,  were  all  of  them  greatly  addicted 
to  the  same  infatuating  pastime. 

Dice  playing  was  a  fashionable  diversion  in  the  reign  of 
Henrj'  the  Eighth.  Hall,  speaking  of  this  monarch,  says,  "  The 
king  about  this  season  was  much  given  to  play  at  tennis  and  at 
the  dice,  which  appetite  certain  crafty  persons  about  him  per- 
ceiving, brought  in  Frenchmen  and  Lombards  to  make  wagers 
with  him,  and  so  he  lost  much  money;  but  when  he  perceived 
their  craft,  he  eschewed  their  company,  and  let  them  go.'' 

In  England  cogged  dice  were  known  by  the  name  of  fulhams, 
or  fullams,  because  first  made  at  Fulham.  An  alternate  name 
was  gourds.  Thus  Pistol,  in  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  I, 
sc.  3,  says :  "  Let  vultures  gripe  thy  guts  for  gourd  and  Fullam 
holds."  " 

The  Freemasons  profess  great  veneration  for  the  cubical 
stone,  and  point  out  that  the  eyes  on  the  two  faces  opposite  to 
one  another  always  make  up  the  number  seven ;  the  six  sides  of 
the  cube  represent  the  six  working  properties  of  nature:  contrac- 
tion, expansion,  circulation,  fire,  light  and  sound,  whilst  the 
cube  as  a  whole  represents  the  seventh  property  in  which  the 
six  are  comprised,  or  the  comprisal  of  all;  the  six  working  days 
of  the  week  and  the  Sabbath  of  rest. 

Dickens's  Dutchman,  the  name  popularly  given  to  Charles 

I^hgheimer  (1807-1884),  an  incorrigible  petty  thief,  a  Saxon 

by  birth,  who  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  Eastern 

Penitentiary,  in  Philadelphia.     Dickens  visited  that  institution 

in  1842,  and  in  his  "  American  Xotes  "  he  speaks  of  the  horrors 

of  solitary  confinement  there,  and  instances  this  man  as  one  of 

the  most  affecting  examples.     *^  I  never  saw  such  a  picture  of 

forl^n   affliction   and   distress   of   mind,"   says   Dickens,   "my 

heart  bled  for  him,  and  when  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks 

and  he  took  one  of  the  visitors  aside  to  ask,  with  trembling  hands 

nervously  clutching  at  his  coat  to  detain  him,  whether  there 

was  no  hope  of  his  dismal  sentence  being  commuted,  the  spectacle 

was  really  too  painful  to  witness."    The  plain  facts  of  the  case, 

however,  are  that  Langheimer  was  a  consummate  hypociVVc  \\'\\v> 

found  a  pleasure  In  feigning  imaginary  woes.    He  mig\v\.  \\^n^ 
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earned  money  at  Iiis  tracle  as  a  paper-maltcr,  Itiit  he  coiikl  not 
Ksht  the  temptation  to  steal.  As  fast  as  he  sorved  out  owe  term 
and  waa  rfleased,  he  rpturned  on  a  fresh  conviction.  It  was  eTen 
thought  that  he  committed  thefts  for  the  express  purpose  of 
heing  sent  back  to  jail,  preferring  his  quarters  there  to  the  cold 
eorafort  of  the  outeide  world.  lie  took  advantage  of  the  noto- 
riety conferred  upon  him  by  Dickens  to  turn  an  honest  penny 
whenever  he  could.  During  his  last  confinement  in  the  Peni- 
tentiary, he  had  a  box  into  which  visitors  dropped  a  pittance. 
English  tourists  always  asked  for  Langheimer's  cell  and  rardj 
left  without  slipping  a  coin  into  his  hand. 

Dillagrout  Soup.  William  the  Conqueror,  according  to 
meijia?vat  legend,  had  a  fine  sense  of  what  was  becoming  at  a 
royal  table.  At  one  of  his  little  dinners  he  was  so  well  pleased 
with  a  savory  soup  compounded  by  his  cook,  Tezelin,  that  he  sent 
for  him  and  asked  how  it  was  named. 

"I  call  it  dillagrout,"  was  the  reply. 

"  A  poor  name  for  so  good  a  aoiip ! "  cried  the  king.  "  Kath- 
loss  " — everybody  said  "  nathless  "  in  those  days — "we  bestow 
upon  you  the  manor  of  Addington." 

This  manor  evontnnlly  reverted  to  the  crown.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  III  we  find  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Bardolf^,  and  held 
on  tiic  tenure  of  "making  pasties  in  the  king's  kitchen  on  the 
day  of  his  coronation,  or  providing  some  one  as  his  deputy,  to 
make  a  dish  called  grout,  and  if  suet  (seym)  was  added,  it 
was  called  malpigernou'n."  At  Jamos  II'b  coronation  the  lord 
of  tlie  manor  claimed  to  find  a  man  to  make  a  dish  of  grout  in 
tile  royal  kitchen,  and  prayed  that  the  king's  cook  might  be  the 
man.  The  claim  was  allowed,  and  the  claimant  knighted.  But 
what  was  this  grout?  AVas  it  identical  with  Tezelin's  dillagrout 
and  the  Bardolfs'  malpigemoun  ?  And  was  a  pottage  called 
Bardolf,  of  which  a  fourteenth-century  recipe  has  been  printed 
by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  identical  with  these?  If  so,  as 
among  the  ingredients  were  almond  milk,  the  brawn  of  capons, 
sugar  and  spice,  chicken  parboiled  and  chopped,  etc.,  it  was 
doubtlessly  a  dish  for  a  king, 

Diving.  The  earliest  reference  to  diving  as  a  business 
rather  than  a  sport  occurs  in  Homer's  "  Iliad  "  (Bk.  iii,  lines 
345,  etc.).,  where  Patroclus  rallier  infelicitously  compares  the 
fall  of  Hector's  charioteer  to  tlie  action  of  a  diver  diving  for 
oysters. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  art  was  known  about  1000  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  Thucydides  is  the  first  to  chronicle 
the  employment  of  divers  for  mechanical  work  under  water.  He 
tells  how  divers  during  the  siege  of  Syracuse  sawed  down  the 
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barriers  constructed  under  water  to  damage  or  destroy  •  any 
Grecian  ships  that  might  attempt  to  enter  the  harbor.  The 
earliest  mention  of  any  appliance  for  assisting  divers  is  by 
Aristotle,  who  describes  certain  instruments  lor  respiration 
throngh  which  they  can  draw  air  from  above  the  water  and  which 
thus  enable  them  to  remain  a  long  time  under  water.  ?he  first 
diving-belly  or  some  similar  contrivance  known  as  a  colimpha^  is 
recorded  to  have  been  used  by  Alexander  the  Great.  The  colim- 
pha,  we  are  told,  had  the  power  of  keeping  a  man  dry  and 
at  the  same  time  of  admitting  the  light.  In  Pliny  and  in  Boger 
Bacon  we  catch  baffling  hints  of  similar  contrivances.  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  in  a  posthumous  paper  claimed  that  he  had  invented  a 
diving-dress  for  himself;  but,  "in  view/'  said  he,  "of  the 
wickedness  of  men,  I  do  not  publish  or  divulge  the  method  1  have 
iovented  for  remaining  under  water,  for  they  would  make  use 
of  it  in  order  to  commit  murder  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  by 
destroying  vessels  and  causing  them  to  sink,  together  with  those 
on  board/' 

The  earliest  pictorial  representation  of  anything  approximat- 
ing to  the  modern  diving  apparatus  is  an  engraving  in  Vegetius's 
De  Re  MUitari  (1511).  A  diver  is  shown  wearing  a  tight-fitting 
helmet,  to  which  is  attached  a  long  leather  pipe  leading  to  the 
fnrface.  Here  the  open  end  is  kept  afloat  by  means  of  a  bladder. 
It  has  been  opined  that  this  apparatus  was  suggested  by  the 
action  of  the  elephant  when  swimming.  The  animal  instinctively 
elevates  its  trunk  so  that  the  end  is  above  the  surface  of  the 
water  though  the  head  may  be  below  it.  Thus  it  is  enabled,  even 
when  submerged,  to  take  in  fresh  air  at  every  inspiration. 

All  this  time  Nature  had  been  giving  another  hint  that  dull 
man  might  have  utilized  if  his  wits  had  been  sharp  enough. 
Among  spiders  the  diving-bell  is  as  old  as  creation.  In  an  ordi- 
nary aquarium  you  might  notice,  amid  immersed  portions  of 
prass  or  reed,  a  sort  of  purse,  closely  resembling  in  shape  and  size 
the  shell  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  but  pierced  transversely  through  the 
middle.  It  is  filled  with  air,  and  perfectly  closed,  except  in  its 
lower  part,  where  there  is  an  aperture  just  sufficient  for  the 
egress  and  ingress  of  a  very  small  spider.  A  strong  and  semi- 
transparent  substance,  resembling  white  gauze,  forms  the  texture 
of  the  bell,  firmly  moored  and  anchored  to  the  submerged  plants 
by  threads  and  cables,  which  hinder  it  from  mounting  to  the 
surface. 

Samuel  Henri  Berthoud  (1804-1891),  a  French  naturalist, 
was  the  first  to  study  those  natura]  diving-l)ell8,  and  \ve  \^\\^ 
nature  students  how  to  follow  him  in  Jjis  oi)sjervatious. 
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Watclii  he  «ii,vb,  the  lady  roining  out  a!  her  rctrwit.  Her  lengU 
i»  almut  one-^ijjhtli  of  an  inch,  hvt  botlf  in  hrown.  and  on  the  u[iper 
pert  of  the  baok  in  drawn  a  dark  pn.leh.  hovjn;;  four  littl?  dota  on  itii 
centre.  This  spider  lives  under  water,  and  yet  requiren  air  to  brtrnthe. 
Ber  Slaker  hns  taught  her  hon  to  voirt?  a  problem  wliich  would  haw 
bafHed  the  •lenJus  of  X^«-t«n.  She  awima  on  her  bark,  and  her  abdomen 
is  enveloped  in  a  hublile  of  air,  which,  relletting  the  pmnrntic  eolom. 
looks  like  transparent  mother-o'- peart.  She  then  rites  t«  the  Hurfaee 
of  the  wnter,  and  eh'vatos  above  it  the  lower  portion  of  her  body,  for 
uniinsBt  tlie  orachnidie  the  orifice  of  the  organs  of  respiration  is  placed 
(n  the  abdomen.  Oneo  on  the  iiurfB.ee,  ahe  breathes  Htrongly.  inhalea 
•a  much  air  as  she  iKwalblr  (.'■n;  th^n  ahe  gets  beneath  the  water  and 
gives  out  gentlj'  the  lifjuld  partieles  with  wbieh  her  lunjca  are  gorged 
to  excess;  tiie  lon<;,  silkf,  clammy  threads  which  cover  her  retain 
in  its  place  around  her  the  bubble  with  which  she  is  aurrounded.  This 
done,  she  divea  with  precaution,  and  carriea  into  her  neat — her  diviog- 
bell — a  proviaion  of  air  to  replace  what  she  had  consumed.  When 
once  maconced  in  licr  neat,  she  lies  in  ambuafa,  wltb  her  cunning  little 
head  lowered,  watching  for  any  prey  that  niay  chance  to  pasa.  Woe 
to  the  tiny  wonn  that  wrid^les  on  the  Btalk  near  her  den  I  She  darts 
larward.  seizes  him,  and  bears  him  off  to  her  bell  of  imperraeahle 
gaune.  While  her  habitation  was  in  pmeeas  of  making,  and  until  it 
was  flnl-ihed,  it  wn«  nalurnlly  filled  with  «ater.  lUit  <.n.t  the  work 
was  ended,  it  became  ni>ce-i*iiiy  to  pvjh'I  Ibe  water,  and  replace  it  by 
atninspheric  sir.  In  ordrr  tn  iitt:iin  this  end,  our  npider  hnd  to  make 
more  than  a  hundri'd  trips  to  the  surf.Ki-.  Kaeh  bubble  that  she  in- 
troduced into  tbe  Wll,  nuitinti'd  towards  the  tnp  by  its  specifle  levity. 
displacing  an  ei]iinl  ipiimtitv  of  water,  whieh  Mas  foreed  out  throufih 
the  orifiee  lielow,  until  at  leni-'th  the  Ml  conUinod  nothing  but  nir. 
—Fanlahks   Sckniitiqucs    (ISIill. 

Doiley.  Few  shops  in  tlie  T/mdon  nf  tlip  early  oightconth 
century  a&iiiireil  more  ci'lebrity  tliiui  Doiloy'a  wareliouHe.  Tiie 
foumler  wns  n  refiijiee  from  Frnncc  after  the  revocation  of  the 
otliet  of  Xantea,  ivho  ni^tnlilisliuil  a  connection  with  the  weavers 
of  Spitalfieltis,  then  rising  to  eniinenec  tlirougli  the  fOf;terinn 
cnre  of  the  English  government  and  the  juitronago  of  tlie  Engli.^ih 
iiohlomen.  Doiley,  ii  man  of  grent  ingenuity,  invented  and  intro- 
dnccd  a  number  of  PtiiiTs,  some  eniircly  now  and  all  hitherto 
nnknown  in  England,  Comhining  the  ililTerent  articles  of  silk 
and  woollen,  he  sprcail  them  into  so  great  a  variety  of  forms  anil 
patterns  that  his  shop  became  n  dejmt  of  fashions.  Says 
Addison's  Spectator,  "  If  Doiley  had  not,  hy  his  ingenious  inven- 
tions, enabled  us  to  dress  our  wives  and  daughters  in  cheap 
stuffs,  we  should  not  have  had  the  means  to  carry  on  the  war."' 

In  another  paper  (N'o.  31!))  an  imaginary  eorre?iK)mk'nt, 
fond  of  striking  hold  strokes  in  dress,  is  made  to  say,  "  A  few- 
months  after  this  I  brought  up  the  nxidish  jacket,  or  (lie  coat 
with  elosp  sleeves.  I  struck  this  first  in  a  plain  Doilev.  hut  that 
failing  T  struck  it  a  second  time  ii\  blue  cairdct,"  which  whs  also 
one  of  Hoilev's  stuffs. 
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Doll.  Doubtless  the  earliest  children  of  earth  possessed 
dolls,  as  do  the  later  ones.  In  tiny  sarcophagi  discovered  in 
Egypt,  there  have  been  found,  by  the  side  of  the  little  mummies 
which  once  were  little  Eg}'ptian  children,  pathetically  comic 
little  imitations  of  themselves,  placed  there  by  loving  mothers 
within  reach  of  the  cold  little  baby  fingers.  In  Pompeii  a  child's 
skeleton  was  found  clasping  a  doll  to  her  breast. 

The  oldest  doll,  and  indeed  the  oldest  piece  of  sculpture  that 
has  ever  been  upturned  from  the  earth,  was  a  pumice-stone  figure 
found  (1889)  in  a  bed  of  gravel  320  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground  at  Nanipa,  Idaho,  between  the  Boise  and  the  Snake 
rivers,  on  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad.  The  region  there- 
abouts is  covered  by  extensive  lava  deposits  of  the  post-tertiary 
or  quaternary  period.  A  Mr.  M.  A.  Kurtz  was  engaged  in 
boring  an  artesian  well  on  his  property  in  Nampa.  Drilling 
through  GO  feet  of  soil,  he  reached  15  feet  of  lava,  then  100  feet 
of  quicksand,  and  in  succession  6  inches  of  clay,  40  feet  of  quick- 
sand, 6  feet  of  clay,  30  feet  of  quicksand,  12  feet  of  clay,  then 
clay  balls  mixed  with  sand,  ana  then  coarse  sand.  From  the 
latter  the  doll  was  brought  up  by  the  sand-pump.  Mr.  Kurtz, 
getting  hold  of  what  he  thought  a  petrified  twig,  washed  it  in  a 
barrel,  and  found  instead  a  well-proportioned  red  doll.  Professor 
Putnam  of  Cambridge  and  Professor  Haynes  of  Boston  decided 
that  it  was  a  genuine  antique  carved  from  a  light  pumice  stono. 
The  coating  of  red  material  that  enveloped  it  was  a  cement  of 
oxide  of  iron  which  the  centuries  had  slowly  gathered  around 
it.  The  Snake  River  rises  in  the  mountains  surrounding  the 
Yellowstone  River,  where  glaciers  were  of  great  extent.  The 
sudden  melting  of  these  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  rapid 
accumulation  of  silt  in  a  lake  which  from  a  few  thousand  or  a 
few  hundred  years  ago  occupied  the  site  of  the  village  of  Nampa. 
— Scientific  American,  January,  1890. 

The  greatest  doll  manufactory  in  the  world  is  still  the  little 
German  town  of  Sonneberg,  in  the  Thuringian  Forest.  Here 
are  made  a  vast  number  of  wax  and  wooden  babies  annually  sent 
out  to  all  portions  of  the  world,  together  with  toys  mostly  carved 
out  of  wood  from  the  neighboring  forests.  Sonneberg's  toy  in- 
dustrv  dates  back  to  the  thirteenth  century.  It  commenced  with 
the  manufacture  of  such  common  articles  as  wooden  shingles, 
wooden  household  utensils,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tain villages,  mostly  wood  cutters  and  charcoal  burners,  used  to 
produce  in  their  leisure  hours,  their  houses  being  surrounded  by 
splendid  groves  of  maple  and  beech,  by  fir  and  pine  woods. 
Some  of  these  poor  mountaineers,  as  soon  as  the  stock  of  their 
industrial  labor  had  grown  to  a  man's  load,  carried  it  down  to 
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the  lowiantls  iif  rraniniiiH,  returning  to  their  )iomeB  only  when 
the  last  article  had  been  diepoeed  of  or  exchanged  fur  domestic 
oeceasaries. 

Such  was  tlie  origin  of  the  toy  manufacture  in  the  Tillages 
around  Sonneherg,  Nuremberg  was  then  the  great  city  for 
the  diBposal  of  tovfl,  and  for  centuries  the  people  of  Thiiringia 
]ooked  upon  tilt'  Nuremberg  merchants  aa  their  benefactors.  The 
Nuremliergem  navi-d  them  the  trouljle  of  hawking,  as  their  fi.re- 
fathers  had  to  do,  their  productions  about  the  country-  At  last, 
native  merchants  (sprang  up  and  acquired  a  suflicient  degrt>e  of 
wealth  to  command  trade.  Thus  it  came  to  pasa  that  at  the  end 
of  the  geventeenth  century  Sonnoherg,  a  very  small  place  then 
of  not  more  than  wven  hundred  inhabitants,  became  the  centre 
of  the  district  of  the  manufacture  of  wooden  articles  and  toys. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  religious  dissen- 
sions in  tlie  Salzburg  districts  induced  a  party  of  wood  carvers, 
turners,  and  painters  from  Berehtesgaden  to  settle  in  the  moun- 
tains near  Sonneberg,  chiefly  in  Judenbach,  on  the  high-road 
running  from  South  to  North  nermany.  In  skill  they  excelled 
all  tlie  native  makers,  and,  as  tlicy  were  a  very  good-niitund 
people,  tlie  Thuringians  profited  a  good  deal  in  the  manufacture 
and  painting  of  toys,  chip-boxes,  and  chests  of  drawers. 

At  present  10,000  different  toy.s  are  manufactured  at  Sonne- 
berg.  A  show-room  there,  be  it  ever  so  largo,  cannot  hold  all. 
Changes  in  form  and  fashion  are  constantly  taking  place  to 
meet  a  continual  demand  for  something  new. 

The  consequence  is  a  constant  rivalry  among  the  makers  for 
improving  tiieir  manufacturers.  Srhonls  of  drawing  and  model- 
ling are  established,  not  only  in  Sonnelnrg,  but  in  most  of  the 
large  villages  round  about.  The  learning  of  drawing  is  obliga- 
tory for  both  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  district. 

The  people — men,  women,  and  children — who  assist  in  tlie 
manufacturing  of  dolls  and  toys  have  a  hard  life  of  it.  The 
little  children  assist  after  they  have  returned  from  school,  and 
next  morning  atop  at  the  factories  to  receive  or  deliver  work.  It 
is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  children  of  Sonneberg  have  a 
grievance  against  all  dolls  and  toys  in  general,  and  an  American 
writer  who  sjient  some  time  among  them  says : 

Those  wlio  (io  not  wll  dolls  m«kp  Ihrm;  tliose  who  do  neither  nre 
in  the  cradle.  Even  the  dogH,  tlie  pmts.  anil  the  eows  haul  emrt-ioad^ 
of  dresBCd  or  uniireswed  dolls  tlirouKh  the  streets.  Kvery  one  you 
meet  has  a  Imsket  on  his  head  or  a  hamper  on  his  bai-k  with  just  an 
many  slmni  hahien  in  it  an  there  in  room  for.  There  is  not  a  l>oy  nor 
a  girl  in  the  whole  Sonnelier^  Valley  who  does  not  hate  and  ile^ipise 
with  all  the  passion  in  his  little  breast  every  creature  in  dolldom.  It 
Biakeg  no  dtflerence  whether  she  is  a  blonde  or  a  Spanish  beauty,  whether 
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she  has  a  hole  or  a  music  box  in  her  chest,  whether  she  has  a  set  of 
teeth  or  a  prisms-and-prunes  expression  painful  in  her  mouth,  whether 
•he  can  sing  or  shut  her  eyes,  dance  or  say  her  prayers,  she  is  detested 
and  abhorred  by  the  authors  of  her  creation,  even  to  the  fourth  genera- 
tion. The  keenest  enjoyment  of  the  little  Sonneberger  is  realized  on 
finding  a  girl  who  has  dropped  from  some  modeller's  cart,  taking  her 
by  the  heels  and  dashing  her  imaginary  brains  over  the  cobble-stones. 
—.Veil?  York  Herald,  December  15,  1895. 

Originally  a  religious  institution^  doUi  have  been  ''play 
actors ''  (their  mission  in  miracle  and  mystery  plays  being  still 
religious)  y  fashion  disseminators^  and  vehicles  for  illustrations 
in  art  and  history.  An  amusing  story  is  told  of  the  time  when, 
in  the  absence  of  fashion  magazines^  the  ** colonies'*  were  left 
in  sartorial  darkness^  just  about  to  be  illumined  by  the  fashion 
dolly.  A  number  of  Catholic  ladies  of  Georgetown  purposed 
forming  a  convent  of  Visitation  nuns,  but  were  at  a  loss  for  the 
proper  garb.  In  this  dilemma  a  letter  to  a  French  convent  soon 
brought  back  a  "  poup6e,"  arrayed  in  proper  cap,  guimpe,  veil, 
etc-  At  the  New  York  Custom  House  Madame  Poupee  was 
thrown  in  durance  vile,  failing  to  *'give  a  satisfactory  account 
of  herself."  Nobody  had  ever  seen  work  of  art  or  tool  of  trade 
in  this  guise  before.  Finally,  one  sagacious  official  allowed  she 
was  only  "  one  o'  gods  the  Papists  worshipped,"  and  there  was 
no  duty  on  them,  so  she  was  honorably  discharged.  Doubtless 
she  was  as  much  a  surprise  to  the  pious  ladies  as  to  the  govern- 
ment officials. 

The  doll  of  to-day  is  not  only  interesting  as  an  evolution,  but 
because  of  her  progressive  tendencies.  She  is  stylish,  coming 
with  a  ready-made  wardrobe,  from  hose  and  corsets  to  French 
caps,  aprons,  and,  if  she  be  very  young,  a  nursing  bottle  as  a 
tribute  to  her  orphan  condition.  She  is  luxurious,  having  her 
tailor-made  gowns,  accordion  capes,  silk  blouses,  kid  gloves,  para- 
sols, carriage,  and  servants.  She  is  gregarious,  and  no  right- 
minded  little  girl  with  a  properly  indulgent  mamma  will  separate 
Mrs.  Dolly  from  husband  and  children.  It  is  the  proper  fad  to 
buy  the  whole  family.  Dolly  has  been  relegated  to  the  small 
girl,  but  good  advice  states  that  a  miss  well  on  in  her  teens  may 
be  as  devoted  to  her  doll  family  as  was  Mistress  Dorothy  when 
first  Sir  William  Temple  dawned  upon  her. 

The  talking  doll  is  more  ancient  than  the  phonograph.  By 
whatever  mechanism  worked,  talking  dolls  of  one  sort  or  another 
are  mentioned  in  old  chronicles.  The  Edison  talking  doll  is  a 
gruesome  thing.  With  a  face  of  stoic  calm  she  (or  he)  stands 
Tip  and  grinds  out  a  "  Twinkle,  Twinkle,"  or  the  lamb  aivd  "MI^lT^j 
episode  in  a  way  to  set  your  teeth  on  edge  when  you  owce  xmSi^v 
^and  it    The  pboDographio  soul  within  her  has  muck  to  \^«su 
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before  her  voice,  «t  Wst,  will  softw:  an  o'er-etrict  petite  luaman. 
Besides,  one  naturally  protests  against  a  craiik — a  key  is  bad 
enough. 

The  fin  dt-  sii-ilu  Edieoii  i1»U  is  the  very  latest  pliase  in  this 
eTolutioD,  It  is  an  aeconiplished  child  of  sri«nce,  aiid  can  reiieat 
rhymes  from  Motlior  (ioow.  U  was  siild  fur  *lt)  without  a 
wardrobe,  has  a  metallic  body  in  which  u  plated  a  phonograpih, 
and  is  a i together  a  thing  of  beauty  uiid  a  joy  so  long  ae  it  keeps 
in  order,  liut  ii]n»  for  tlie  Kdison  doll!  It  Iish  had  to  go  into 
court  for  some  reason  or  other,  and  the  manufacture  of  the 
Edison  dolt  family  lia»  been  discontinued.  Tjie  doll  of  to-day 
is  so  arranged  nuiitomicuUy  that  it  can  stand  up  and  sit  down, 
and  can  be  wound  up  to  take  n  strfill  aeroi^s  the  nurwry  flo<)r. 
It  is  cosmopolitan,  and  the  dolls'  dresaraaker  is  versatile.  It  is 
attired  in  the  costumes  of  every  nation. 

Dollar  (a  corruption  of  the  German  Ihaler,  from  thai,  a 
dale  or  valley),  thu  name  ot  a  silver  piece  that  was  first  coined 
in  1518,  in  .loach imwthal,  the  dale  of  Joachim,  ten  miles  from 
Carlsbad.  Here  there  was  a  mediteval  Koheniian  mine  rich  in 
silver.  The  coins  kept  up  the  reputation  of  the  mine.  Heuce 
Joachimsthaler  (eventually  contracted  to  thaler)  became  a  syn- 
onym for  good  money,  and  llioior  (corrupted  into  dollar  and 
cognate  fonns)  hecnme  n  fnmilisr  word  in  nlher  longucfi  than 
German.  One  nf  il.-;  .■itrlicsl  !i|i[n'iirnrui',-i  in  Kiij;li^ti  Wiis  in 
"Macbeth"  (act  i.  w.  ■•).  ivIktc  Knss  tcll^  Alnlcolm  of  !-lain 
Xorsemcn  denied  buriiil  till  their  kiiifr  lind  disbursed 
'tVn  tliuiiHiinil  <lollHrx  to  niir  (Ii-ikthI  w^. 

DoubtlGS'i  the  word  was  wel!  known  before  that  date, — 1G06. 
It  freely  tx'curs  in  the  "TniveU"  of  the  Knglisliman  Sandvs 
(IfilK),  who  sIk.ws  that  it  was  alrwuly  current  in  three  con- 
tinents, Kiiro]ie,  Africa,  iind  Asia.  Sanrlvs  tells  of  hirinj;  ii  boat 
in  Egypt  for  twelve  dollars ;  lie  explains"  how  '"  Diitcii  dollars  " 
(sic)""circulated  in  Jewry  and  Plurniei.i  on  a  par  with  the 
Spanish  pieces  of  eijrhl ;  lie  found  the  nioinistcry  on  Mount  Sinai 
to  he  "receiving  an  annual  revenue  of  f!0,000  dollars  from 
Christian  princes."' 

In  1642  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  ordained  that  "  cimsid- 
ering  the  often  occasions  wo  have  of  trading  with  the  Hollanders 
of  the  Dutch  plantiitioii  and  otiierwisc  that  the  Holland  duoa- 
tour  shall  he  current  at  six  shilling's  and  tlie  Rix  Dollar  nnd 
Rovnll-cf-eight  shall  he  five  shiliings." 

Incitlcnlnlly  it  may  he  explained  that  ducatour  is  early  \ew 
Englander  for  ducat  and  Kix  is  a  corniiilion  of  l?eielis  or  im- 
pem),  the  thulor  being  llie  coin  of  the  C.oTma,n  Em\iire.     It  was 
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under  Charles  V,  Emperor  of  Germany,  King  of  Spain,  and 
Lord  of  Spanish  America,  that  German  thalers  and  Spanish 
pieces-of-eight  became  the  chief  coin  of  the  old  world  and  the 
new,  the  latter  flowing  into  New  England  from  Southern  Europe 
and  the  West  Indies. 

Dollar  Mark.  Tlve  symbol  $  prefixed  to  the  Federal  cur- 
rency is  sometimes  said  to  be  a  modification  of  the  English  £  for 
pounds.  This  is  unlikely.  So  also  is  the  explanation,  much 
affected  in  old-time  arithmetics,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  hastily  formed 
monogram  of  the  initials  U.  S. ; — thus©^  Equally  plausible  at 
first  sight,  and  equally  fallacious  on  fuller  examination,  is  the 
conjecture  that  it  is  a  modification  of  the  figure  |,  designating 
the  Spanish  coin  of  eight  reals,  or  "  piece  of  eight,"  an  equiva- 
lent of  the  dollar,  its  symbol  being  written  8.  Other  fallacies, 
which  niay  be  mentioned  only  to  be  dismissed,  are :  That  the  sign 
conies  from  the  abbreviation  used  to  mark  the  Roman  money 
unit.  The  old  Romans  reckoned  by  sesterces,  and  to  denote  it 
used  both  HS  andJIS,  forms  easily  changed  into  our  mark. 
That  it  comes  from  the  Spanish  contraction  for  peso,  a  dollar, 
indicated  in  Spanish  accounts  by  combining  P  and  S;  or,  from 
the  Spanish  fuertes,  hard,  used  to  distinguish  coin  from  paper 
monev. 

Having  cleared  the  ground  in  this  fashion,  there  remains  to 
be  considered  a  theory  which  was  argued  out  at  some  length  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Story  of  tlie 
Two  Pillars,''  and  still  remains  the  most  satisfactory  ever  offered. 

From  very  early  times  pillars  have  been  used  to  signify 
strength  and  sovereignty,  and  by  the  Phcenicians  were  con- 
nwted  as  religious  emblems  with  their  temples.  When  Solomon's 
temple  was  built  by  Tyrian  workmen,  there  were  set  up  witli 
irreat  ceremony  before  its  porch  two  pillars  of  brass,  one  called 
Jarhin,  or  "  He  shall  establish,"  and  the  other,  Boaz,  or,  **  In 
it  is  strength." 

Symbolic  pillars  appear  upon  ancient  Tyrian  coinage  as  sup- 
porters of  the  chief  device.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Melcan- 
tlius,  the  Tyrian  explorer,  sailing  through  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar, tarried  near  their  western  extremity  and  planted  on  the  site 
rf  the  present  Cadiz  the  Tyrian  pillars  of  sovereignty.  Over 
them  he  built  a  temple, to  Hercules,  or,  more  probably,  to  the 
Phn?nician  god  afterward  identified  with  Hercules.  As  the 
colony  grew  and  the  temple  gained  wealth  from  votive  offerings, 
the  first  rude  pillars  were  replaced  by  others  made  of  blended 
gold  and  silver,  quadrangular  in  shape,  "  like  anvils,"  and 
l>earing  mystical  inscnptions.  ^^  These  pillars,"  says  Y\«l\\w% 
VhWostra^us,  '^are  the  chaws  that  bind  together  the  eaittv  ^lTl^l 
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the  Bca.''  Wheii  l-adiz  (OTiginiillv  Uu<l»?i?)  iiicreused  iii  [mvei 
and  wealth,  the  Pillars  of  Uereules  beoanie  her  metropolitan 
emblem,  as  a  horse's  head  was  of  Cartbugi-. 

The  Spanisli  proclivities  of  the  Emporor  Charles  V  led  him 
to  incorporate  il.f  amie  of  the  Hdy  HoiiiHn  Empire  with  tiios« 
of  Spain.  Tlit  pilJurs  of  Cadiz  were  made  the  supporters  of  the 
device.  On  the  stHudani  dollar  coined  in  the  imperial  mint  at 
Seville, — henc*  known  as  *' eolonnato,"  or  in  English  "pillar 
piece,"— these  jijllars  were  entwined  with  a  scroll.  This  was 
sometimes  Bup|ior.cd  to  represent  the  serpents  sent  by  Juno  to 
destroy  the  inf^int  Hercules  in  his  cradle.  In  reality  it  was  but 
tlie  revival  of  m\  older  custom.  Though  the  Tyrians  were  not 
the  first  to  coiji  money,  they  were  foremost  in  giving  it  general 
circulation,  liuir  coinage  was  tlie  earliest  currency  of  the 
world,  and  its  il<'vice  the  recognized  money  symbol.  Hence  the 
pillar  pieces  of  Churles  V  only  familiarized  the  world  anew  with 
the  symbol  borne  by  the  older  pillar  pieces  of  the  Tyrians. 

Our  dollar  Timrk,  therefore,  was  first  a  religious  emblem,  then 
a  general  symlH'I  of  sovereignty,  and  finally,  through  Tyrian 
enterprise  and  Spanish  domination,  was  accepted  as  a  monetary 
token,  and  so  citme  to  bear  its  present  significance. 

Dominos.  An  Italian  legend  gives  the  following  as  Die 
origin  of  dominos;  Two  monks  who  had  boon  committed  to  a 
lengthy  seclusion  contrived  to  beguile  the  dreary  hours  of  tlicir 
confinement  without  breakinfi  the  rule  of  silence  by  showing  each 
other  small  flat  stones  marked  with  black  dots.  By  a  precon- 
certed arrangement  the  winner  would  inform  the  other  of  bis 
victory  by  repealing  in  nn  undertone  the  first  line  of  the  ves[KT 
prayer.  In  process  of  time  the  two  monks  managed  to  complete 
the  set  of  stones  and  to  perfect  the  rules  of  the  game,  so  that 
when  their  teriii  of  incarceration  had  expired  the  game  was 
generally  adopted  by  all  the  inmates  of  the  convent  as  a  lawful 
pastime.  It  very  soon  spread  from  town  to  town,  and  became 
po]mlar  in  Italy;  and  the  first  line  of  the  vespers,  "  Dixit  Domi- 
nus  Domino  nieo,"  was  redutrcd  to  tlie  single  word  Domino,  by 
which  the  game  has  since  lieen  known. 

This  is  ingenious  and  interesting,  but  absolutely  unscientific. 
Science  tells  «s  that  dominos  are  a  natural  evolution  from  dice 
(q.v.).  Put  two  dice  faces  side  by  side  Jind  you  have  a  domino. 
Exactly  when  and  where  some  great  genius  discovered  this,  even 
science  refuses  to  say.  Yet  the  Chinese,  with  a  jocund  hardi- 
hood that  out-Italians  the  Italians,  have  sought  to  solve  the  un- 
solvable.  They  claim  that  dominos  were  invented  in  what  would 
be  the  twelfth  century  of  the  Christian  era  by  Hung  Ming,  a 
hero  of  popular  romance,  for  the  amusement  of  his  Boldiere  and 
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(o  keep  them  awake  while  on  watch.  It  may  be  accepted  as  a 
fact  that  the  game  of  dominos,  wherever  and  whenever  it  orig- 
uated,  was  perfected  in  China  and  thence  distributed  to  the 
European  world. 

As  there  are  twenty-one  possible  throws  with  two  dice,  po 
twenty-one  dominos  may  be  regarded  as  natural  dominos.  How- 
ever, the  Chinese  have  doubled  up  some  of  the  numbers  so  as  to 
make  a  full  set  for  playing  thirty-two  in  all.  All  over  Eastern 
Asia  the  customary  outfit  of  dominos 4s  thirty-two.  Our  dominos, 
obtained  by  way  of  Europe,  are  only  twenty-eight  and  are  modi- 
fied by  the  introduction  of  blanks.  The  domino  game  of  Europe 
and  America  is  the  match  game.  It  is  played  in  China,  but  is 
an  unimportant  one  among  the  many  Chinese  games  of  dominos. 
The  Chinese  domino  games  are  all  of  them  dice  games  elab- 
orated. Dominos  are  also  used  in  China,  like  dice,  for  fortune 
telling.  That  system  of  divination  has  an  extensive  literature 
of  its  own.    The  Chinese  dominos  all  have  astrological  names. 

The  Esquimaux  of  far  northern  Alaska  have  dominos.  In 
their  game  they  use  flat  pieces  of  bone  of  somewhat  irregular 
shapes.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  stake  the  last  article  they  pos- 
fess  on  the  turn  of  a  domino.  Sometimes  they  put  up  their 
wives  and  lose  them.  Now  and  then  it  happens  that  a  wife  thus 
disposed  of  will  sit  down  and  win  herself  back  for  her  former 
owner. 

Learn  the  following  formula,  and  you  will  always  be  able  t ) 
tell  the  markings  of  any  domino  that,  unseen  by  you,  a  friend 
draws  at  random  from  a  pile.  Tell  him  to  multiply  either  of 
the  numbers  of  spots  by  five,  add  seven,  double  the  result,  and 
finally  Add  the  second  number  of  spot  and  then  inform  you 
what  the  sum  is.  You  now  subtract  fourteen,  and  the  remaining 
digits  are  the  number  of  spots  on  his  domino.  Suppose  he  selects 
the  domino  marked  3  and  6.  Following  your  directions,  he 
multiplies  the  3  by  5  (15),  adds  7  (22),  doubles  (44),  adds  the 
other  number  (6),  and  tells  you  that  the  sum  is  50.  You  now 
subtract  14  from  the  60,  leaving  36.  And  the  two  digits,  3  and 
(5,  are  the  number  of  spots  his  domino  is  marked  with. 

Donkey.  Glory  has  been  pernicious  to  the  ass.  Legend  says 
that  the  cross  upon  its  back  is  meant  as  a  reminder  that  the 
humble  have  been  and  will  again  be  exalted,  and  that  its  meek- 
ness emphasizes  the  moral  that  even  under  the  greatest  honors 
we  should  still  remain  humble.  Legend  is  audaciously  wrong. 
When  Jesus  rofle  into  Jerusalem  on  an  ass,  he  selected  the  beast 
upon  which  it  was  then  considered  most  honorable  to  ride.  The 
donkey  was  of  old,  and  indeed  it  still  remains  in  many  places, 
the  steed  of  th^  rich,  the  high  in  place,  and  the  luxurious.         ^ 
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tlie  Bca.''  When  Cadiz  (origiimll>  Oudt's)  iucreaseil  in  jiowm 
and  wealth,  the  Pillars  of  Hen'iiles  beoame  her  inclropolitaii 
emblem,  as  a  liorsi's  lioad  wae  of  Carlhuj^L-. 

The  Spaniel  jirwlivitiee  of  thi-  Emperor  Charles  V  led  him 
to  incorporatt  iln*  urnis  of  the  Holy  Roman  Kmpire  witli  those 
of  Spain.  Tin.'  jiillant  of  Cadiz  wirre  made  the  supporters  of  the 
device.  On  iW  standard  dollar  coined  in  the  imperial  mint  at 
Seville, — heme  known  as  "  folonnato,"  or  in  English  "pillar 
piece," — these  jiilUrfi  were  entwined  with  a  scroll.  This  was 
sometimes  su|i|ii).-iMi  to  represent  the  serpents  sent  bv  Juno  to 
destroy  the  inrMtit  Hertjules  in  Iiia  cradle.  In  reality  it  waa  but 
the  revival  of  an  ukler  custom.  Though  the  Tyrinna  were  not 
the  first  to  coin  money,  tliey  were  foremost  in  giving  it  general 
circulation.  Tiifir  coinage  was  the  earliest  current-y  of  the 
world,  and  its  dt'vice  the  recognized  money  symbol.  Ilence  the 
pillar  pieces  of  Charles  V  only  familiarizeil  the  world  anew  with 
the  symbol  borne  liy  the  older  pillar  pieces  of  the  Tyrians. 

Out  dollar  nuirk,  therefore,  was  first  a  religious  emblem,  then 
a  general  synil"'!  of  sovereignty,  and  iinally,  through  Tyrian 
enterprise  and  Spanish  domination,  was  accepted  as  a  monetary 
token,  and  so  came  to  bear  its  preaent  significance. 

Dominos.  An  Italian  legend  gives  the  following  as  the 
origin  of  dominos:  Two  monks  who  had  been  committed  to  a 
lengthy  seclusion  contrived  to  beguile  the  dreary  hours  of  their 
confinement  without  breaking  the  rule  of  silence  by  showing  each 
other  small  flat  stones  miirked  with  lilack  dots.  By  a  precon- 
certed arrangement  the  winner  would  inform  the  other  of  hi^ 
victory  by  re|>eating  in  an  niiderlone  the  first  line  of  the  ves(M?r 
prayer.  In  process  of  time  the  two  monks  managed  to  complete 
the  set  of  stones  and  to  perfect  Iho  rules  of  the  game,  so  tliat 
when  their  term  of  incarceration  had  expin?d  the  game  was 
generally  adopted  by  all  the  inmates  of  the  convent  as  a  lawful 
pastime.  It  very  soon  spread  from  town  to  town,  and  became 
popular  in  Italy;  and  the  first  line  of  the  vespers,  "  Dixit  Donii- 
nus  Domino  mco,"  was  reduced  to  the  single  word  Domino,  by 
which  the  game  has  since  been  known. 

This  is  ingenious  and  interesting,  but  absolutely  unscientific. 
Science  tells  ns  that  dominos  ore  a  natural  evolution  from  dice 
(q.v.).  Put  two  dice  faces  side  by  side  jnd  yoH  have  a  domino. 
Exactly  when  and  where  some  great  gcniun  discovered  this,  even 
science  refuses  to  say.  Yet  the  Chinese,  with  a  jocund  hardi- 
hood that  out-Italiana  the  Italians,  have  sought  to  solve  the  un- 
solvable.  They  claim  that  dominos  were  invented  in  what  would 
be  the  twelfth  century  of  the  Christian  era  by  Hung  Hing.  a 
hero  of  popular  romance,  for  the  amusement  of  his  soldiers  and 
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^0  keep  tliem  awake  while  on  watch.  It  may  be  accepted  as  a 
hct  that  the  game  of  dominos,  wherever  and  whenever  it  orig- 
ioatedy  was  perfected  in  China  and  thence  distributed  to  the 
Earopean  world. 

As  there  are  twenty-one  possible  throws  with  two  dice,  so 
twenty-one  dominos  may  be  regarded  as  natural  dominos.  How- 
e?er,  the  Chinese  have  doubled  up  some  of  the  numbers  so  as  to 
make  a  full  set  for  playing  thirty-two  in  all.  All  over  P^astern 
Asia  the  customary  outfit  of  dominos  Js  thirty-two.  Our  dominos, 
obtained  by  way  of  Europe,  are  only  twenty-eight  and  are  modi- 
fied by  the  introduction  of  blanks.  The  domino  game  of  Europe 
and  America  is  the  match  game.  It  is  played  in  China,  but  is 
an  unimportant  one  among  the  many  Chinese  games  of  dominos. 
The  Chinese  domino  games  are  all  of  them  dice  games  elab- 
orated. Dominos  are  also  used  in  China,  like  dice,  for  fortune 
telling.  That  system  of  divination  has  an  extensive  literature 
of  its  own.    The  Chinese  dominos  all  have  astrological  names. 

The  Esquimaux  of  far  northern  Alaska  have  dominos.  In 
their  game  they  use  flat  pieces  of  bone  of  somewhat  irregular 
shapes.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  stake  the  last  article  they  pos- 
sess on  the  turn  of  a  domino.  Sometimes  they  put  up  their 
wives  and  lose  them.  Now  and  then  it  happens  that  a  wife  tlms 
disposed  of  will  sit  down  and  win  herself  back  for  her  former 
owner. 

Learn  the  following  formula,  and  you  will  always  be  able  t ) 
tell  the  markings  of  any  domino  that,  unseen  by  you,  a  friend 
draws  at  random  from  a  pile.  Tell  him  to  multiply  either  of 
the  numbers  of  spots  by  five,  add  seven,  double  the  result,  and 
finally  Add  the  second  number  of  spot  and  then  inform  you 
what  the  sum  is.  You  now  subtract  fourteen,  and  the  remaining 
dibits  are  the  number  of  spots  on  his  domino.  Suppose  he  selects 
the  domino  marked  3  and  6.  Following  your  directions,  he 
multiplies  the  3  by  5  (15),  adds  7  (22),  doubles  (44),  adds  the 
other  number  (6),  and  tells  you  that  the  sum  is  50.  You  now 
>iibtract  14  from  the  60,  leaving  36.  And  the  two  digits,  3  and 
(*s  are  the  number  of  spots  his  domino  is  marked  with. 

Donkey.  Glory  has  been  pernicious  to  the  ass.  Legend  says 
that  the  cross  upon  its  back  is  meant  as  a  reminder  that  the 
humble  have  been  and  will  again  be  exalted,  and  that  its  meek- 
ness emphasizes  the  moral  that  even  under  the  greatest  honors 
we  should  still  remain  humble.  I^egend  is  audaciously  wronp:. 
WTien  Jepus  rofle  into  Jerusalem  on  an  ass,  he  selected  the  beast 
upon  which  it  was  then  considered  most  honorable  to  ride.  The 
donkey  was  of  old,  and  indeed  it  still  remains  in  many  places, 
the  steed  of  th^  rich,  the  high  in  place,  and  the  luxurious. 
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"  There  wa^  no  bumiiity  intended  or  expressed  in  tliat  notable 
profession ;  on  the  tontrary,  it  was  our  Saviour's  one  and  otJy 
assertion  of  personal  coDSequenee,  this  solitary  coacession  to  thfl 
earthjy  ambitious  of  the  disciples." 

So  Bays  Phil  Robiuaon  in  "The  Poet's  Beasts"  (London, 
3885).  The  same  author  opines  that,  viewed  naturally  instead 
of  traditionally,  tlie  eroas-stripe  on  the  donkey's  back  gives  the 
" lieavy-headed  thing"  a  very  intorefiting  significani-c,  for  it 
may  be  the  last  lingering  vestige  of  a  zebrine  ancestry.  "All 
the  other  stripes  have  been  thrashed  off  its  hide.  Bewildered  by 
ill-usage,  they  have  run  together  and  blended  into  a  color  that, 
like  the  charBctiT  of  the  wearer,  is  nionolonoufi,  dull,  serious, 
solemn." 

There  was  a  time  when  the  wild  asB,  the  onager,  was  so 
courageous  and  so  fleet  of  foot  that  the  east  and  the  south  wore 
its  hide  as  a  robe  of  honor,  and  kings  and  chiefs  took  the 
wild  ass  for  their  cognizance  and  badge.  Oriental  children 
wore  shreds  of  ass-skin  round  their  necks,  that  they  might  grow 
up  generous  ami  liruv.'.  Tliiifi  jiri^rd,  thr  ivUl!  hss  sooti  [■arm 
under  domestication,  and  tlie  undersized  drudge  of  southern 
Kuropo.  known  also  in  the  T.ondon  streets,  is  the  latest  and  most 
degraded  variation  of  tlie  species.  "But  intermediate  betweeu 
the  proud  vjigabnnd  of  the  desert  and  the  coster  monger's  '  moke  ' 
come  many  animals  more  worthy  physically  of  their  lineage.  In 
Egy]it  the  white  ass  still  claims  something  of  the  respect,  and 
fetches  the  high  ])rice,  of  ohlon  days,  and  during  the  Egyplian 
war  I  rememhcr  seeing  more  than  one  of  these  animals  figuring 
conspicuously  in  the  British  camp.  All  over  .\sia  Minor  the 
donkey  of  superior  cjiste  i_s  the  reco^nined  'hack  '  of  the  well-to- 
do,  and  I  have  seen  thcni  not  only  in  the  Tjevant.  hut  in  soiifhom 
Europe  and  in  ciistcrn  .\frica  sumptuously  caparisoned  as  steeds." 

Silenus  niav  have  been  ridiculous — 


IVItcil  with  llmvcrs  aM  be  on  liid  pass, 
Ti|.Ml,v  .lUrtfliiijr. 

But  neither  Keats  nor  any  of  his  classic  predecessors  saw  any- 
thing ridiculous  in  the  animal  he  bestrode.  Tndee<l  the  fact  that 
Silenus  was  put  upon  an  ass  only  emphasized  the  importance  of 
the  animal  in  Bacchic  worship,  and  in  no  way  derogates  from  the 
dignity  of  the  boon  companion  of  the  gods.  Snvs  a  learned 
commentator  upon  the  pageant,  "  The  ass  was  in  fact  the  Symbol 
of  Silenus'  wisdom  and  his  propliefiral  powers." 

This  is  only  partly  true.     Al  many  [Kriods  and   in  many 
p/a<fs  the  asfy  has  lieeu  ])rovcrbia\  Eov  ivA^tss  a^i  Q\wS.iT\acY. 
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Ancient  Egyptians  symbolized  an  ignorant  person  by  the  head 
and  ears  of  an  ass.  The  Romans  thought  it  a  bad  omen  to  meet 
one.  Mediaeval  Gennany  made  the  ass  the  symbol  of  St.  Thomas, 
the  incredulous  apostle;  the  last  boy  to  enter  school  on  St. 
Thomas'  day  was  called  Thomas  the  Ass.  And  there  is  an  un- 
pleasant fresco  in  the  Catacombs  which  represents  a  Christian  as 
worshipping  a  crucified  ass. 

Door.  The  savage  has  no  door  to  liis  dwelling.  Even  when 
he  has  ceased  burrowing  in  the  ground,  like  a  rabbit  or  a  wild 
dog,  and  has  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  hut,  a  kraal,  a  canoe 
turned  upside  down,  or  other  construction,  in  which  he  may 
dwell  and  howl  and  paint  himself  and  eat  his  foe,  he  still  lacks 
the  final  grace  of  a  door.  The  early  Hebrews  and  Egyptians,  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans,  had  door-ways,  but  no  doors.  Mor- 
decai  sat  in  the  gate,  but  Haman's  door  is  nowhere  mentioned. 
The  great  temples  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  Ephesus  were  door- 
less.  So  was  the  Parthenon.  Go  and  look  at  its  modelled  coun- 
terfeit in  the  Metropolitan  Ifuseum  of  New  York;  through  the 
lofty  portal  you  see  the  wilderness  of  columns  and  the  gigantic 
statue  of  the  goddess.  Skins,  linen  veils,  tapestries  and  silk  cur- 
tains were  anciently  hung  across  door- ways,  then,  as  they  still  are 
in  the  East,  to  ensure  privacy  for  the  inmates.  Gaza  and 
Snmnauth  had  gates.  But  the  door  is  an  invention  of  modern 
times,  an  ofFshoot  of  modern  civilization.  Wherever  vou  find 
most  luxury,  there  you  will  also  find  most  doors.  Every  trade, 
every  calling,  everj'^  sect  and  crood,  every  division  and  subdivision 
of  the  body  social,  has  its  characteristic  door. 

"  Royalty,''  says  George  Augustus  Sala,  writing  in  1860, 
"rattle  through  the  big  door  of  Buckingham  Palace,  while 
Lieut.-Colonel  Phipps  modestly  slips  in  dv  the  side-postern, 
hard  by  the  guard-house,  and  the  grooms  and  scullions,  the  foot- 
men and  turnspits,  the  cooks  and  bottle-washers,  modester  still, 
steal  round  the  corner  into  Pimlico,  and  are  admitted  by  a  back 
door  opposite  the  Gun  tavern.  So  the  Duke  of  Mesopotamia's 
quests  to  ball  or  supper  are  ushered  up  the  lofty  flight  of  steps, 
and  in  at  the  great  hall-door;  while  Molly,  the  housemaid's 
friend,  creeps  down  the  area  steps,  and  taps  at  the  door  opposite 
the  coal-collar.  So  the  theatre  has  its  doors — box,  pit,  and 
pallerv — with  one  private,  sacred  portal  for  the  Queen  Bee  when 
she  condescends  to  patronize  the  drama;  a  door  leading  into  a 
narrow,  inconvenient,  little  passage  generally,  with  a  flight  of 
stairs  seemingly  designed  for  the  express  purpose  of  breaking 
the  neck  of  the  sta^e-manager,  who  walks  in  crab-like  laft\\\ow 
l»oforp  ^fajestv,  hfirkward,  in  an  nhsuTd  court-suit,  and  \\o\A\tv^ 
two  }}£^hfed  tapers  In  battered  old  stage  candlesticks,  \iot  dio^^ 
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of  wax  from  wlikh  fall  in  a  boimteoits  shower  upon  his  black 
Bilk  sinitllii.    Just  C'ODtraM  this  multitade  of  doors  with  th9  eim* 
pie  arrangements  of  the  Roman  amphitheatres.    Apei-turea  there 
were  in  plenty  to  allow  the  audience  departure,  but  they  were 
common  to  all;  and  the  patm-ian  and  hie  client,  the  plebeito   , 
and  the  freedman,  struggled  out  of  the  Coliseum  hv  the  same  y 
vomitories.    There  was  but  one  spei-ial  door  In  the  wfiole  circus; 
and  that  was  one  entrance  through  which  was  envied  by  nobody, 
for  it  was  of  irmi,  and  bam-d,  and  on  the  inside  thereof  waa  t    ;i 
den  whore  the  lions  that  ale  the  gladiators  hiy." — Household 
Words.  No.  282. 

Nuniborlesa  are  the  superstitiona  and  the  consetitient  oliser- 
vances  that  have  cryEtallixe<l  around  doors  and  door-ways. 
Special  importance  has  always  been  attached  to  the  act  of  enter- 
ing a  dwelling.  For  are  you  n<>t  iK-netrating  into  the  sacred 
hearth,  the  centre  of  a  home?  Mottoes  more  or  \ese  descriptive 
of  tlie  character  of  the  occupants  were  inscribed  over  door-ways 
in  Greece  and  Rome, — they  may  !»  seen  in  unveiled  Pnnipeii,^ — 
and  are  ftil!  familiar  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 

Magic  doors  are  abundant  in  folk-lore.  The  forbidden  door 
of  Bhiehenrd'K  story  is  only  one  of  a  host  of  such  doors  leading 
to  rooms  or  caves  of  nivsterv  in  the  legendary  tales  of  all  lands. 
Enchanted  doors  opening  in  tiie  sides  of  hills  and  mountains  are 
another  familiar  feature  of  legend.  In  short  the  magic  doors 
of  fairy  tale  and  romance  are  of  infinite  variety  like  the 

Clinrm'd   mngic   cusements,   n|H'iiin(i  on   tlie   foam 

Of    perilous    nesB,    in    faery    lands    forlorn. 

In  England  and  in  Scotland  a  still  prevalent  custom  is  that 
of  o])cning  doors,  and  sometimes  windows,  whenever  a  cfealh 
occurs  in  the  family.  This  is  to  give  free  egress  to  the  departing 
spirit  or  free  entrance  to  the  angel  of  death. 

Open  lock,  end  strife: 

Come  deatli,   aniJ   jibe's   life. 

So  says  Meg  Merrilics  in  ''Ony  Mannering"  when  she  unbars 
the  door  and  lifts  the  lati'h  of  the  Kairn  of  Dernclough  after  tbe 
smuggler  has  died  there. 

In  Sussex,  and  possibly  in  other  counties  of  England,  it  used 
to  be  customary  to  keep  the  front  door  of  a  house,  through  which 
the  corpse  was  carried,  wide  open  until  the  close  of  the  burial 
service.  Failure  to  do  this  might  result  in  a  second  death.  Sirs. 
Latham,  author  of  a  work  on  "  The  Old-Worhl  Lore  of  Sussex," 
tells  of  a  funeral  that  took  place  about  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  from  St.  Mary's  .Mmshouse  in  Oliichester.  "  As 
gpoa  as  the  bod^-  had  been  carrietl  out,"  s\w  aav-i,  "  the  uieee  of 
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the  deceaFed  locked  the  door  of  the  apartment,  and  had  hardly 
done  so  when  she  heard  the  inmates  of  the  almshouses  thumping 
and  rattling  it  to  force  it  open.  On  finding  all  their  efforts 
useless  one  of  them  exclaimed.  'Hang  that  good-for-nothing 
woman !  Her  locking  this  door  before  the  old  girl  is  buried  will 
bring  death  among  us  pretty  soon  again.'  *' 

As  a  contrast  to  all  this  melancholy  superstition,  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  remember  that  at  Christmas  time  the  open  door  is  associ- 
ated not  with  departure  but  with  welcome.    It  is  lucky  then  to 
be  the  first  to  open  the  door  of  the  hpuse  and  to  bid  Father  Christ- 
mas welcome.    Contrast  of  a  different  kind  may  be  found  in  the 
cns^tom  of  the  closed  door  in  Holland — in  many  Dutch  villages 
and  towns  the  chief  door  of  a  house  is  never  opened  except  on  the 
occasion  of  a  funeral  or  a  marriage — and  of  the  ancient  *'  porte 
di  mortuccio ''  of  Italy.     The  latter,  the  doors  of  the  dead,  may 
still  be  seen  in  many  of  the  houses  at  Perugia,  by  the  side  of  the 
principal  door  of  the  house.    A  modern  traveller  describes  them 
as  **  tall,  narrow,  and  pointed  at  the  top,  just  wide  enough  for 
a  coffin  to  pass  through."    These  *^  porte  di  mortuccio  "  are  now 
mostly  disused  and  blocked  up,  and  their  existence  is  therefore 
often  overlooked  by  the  careless  passer-by.     These  narrow  door- 
ways were  originally  made  for  the  exclusive  passage  of  the  dead, 
the  ancient  belief  being  that  where  death  had  once  passed  out 
death  could  the  more  easily  pass  in."     This  grimmer  side  of 
the  open-door  idea  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  British  folks. 

Door-knockers.  With  the  simplification  that  labor-saving 
inventions  have  introduced  as  civilization  passed  out  of  its 
heterogeneous  beginnings,  the  picturesque  accessories  of  the 
earlier  door  are  gradually  disappearing.  Gone,  or  almost  gone, 
are  the  door-knocker  of  the  past :  the  brass  plate  underneath ;  the 
Ijclls  which  flanked  it  for  servants  and  visitors;  the  latch,  sur- 
viving verbally  in  the  now  unmeaning  word  latch-key ;  the  bolts 
at  top  and  bottom,  and  even  the  iron  chain  that  enabled  one 
to  peer  outdoors  without  actually  opening. 

The  old-fashioned  bell  and  the  door-knocker  have  been  super- 
seded by  the  electric  button.  With  the  tearing  down  of  old 
buildings  and  the  equipping  of  new  ones  with  all  the  modern 
improvements,  the  knocker's  day  was  numbered.  In  London  or 
Paris,  and  eke  in  New  York  or  other  American  cities,  such 
houses  as  still  cling  to  the  old  fashion  have,  for  the  most  part, 
plain  metal  rings  in  lieu  of  the  clasped  hands,  the  queer  faces, 
and  the  other  grotesque  objects  that  were  made  to  resound  at  the 
will  of  postman,  tradesman,  or  visitor. 

But  the  knocker  stiU  survives  in   the  literature  that  'v^A 
Qoniemporajyr  with  it.    Every  reader  of  Dickens  rememWt^  t\vft 
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knocker  which  actually  exisfeil  in  Craven  Street.  LouJod,  until  - 
comparative))'  recent  times. 

It  represented  a  man'e  heaJ  with  an-iron  ring  emerging  from  ' 
behind  tlie  eara  and  hanging  helow  the  chin.  At  the  opening 
of  the  "Christmas  Carol"  Scrooge,  having  put  the  key  in  the 
lock  of  the  dnnr.  wjce  in  the  knf>eker.  without  ita  undergoing  any  ■ 
intermeditite  process  of  change,  not  a  knocker,  hut  Marlej-'s  fsce 
with  a  dim  light  about  it,  "like  a  bad  lobster  in  s  dark  cellar," 
Again,  after  Scrooge  had  undergone  hia  mental  and  moral  trans- 
formation, he  eaid  of  it.  "  I,  shall  love  it  us  long  aa  I  live.  I 
Bcarcely  ever  looked  at  it  before.  What  an  honest  expression  it 
has  in  its  face!  Ifa  a  wonderful  knocker."  This  honest  face 
has  disapi>eared  from  Craven  Street  for  all  time,  and  lovers  of 
Dickens  willKcurch  in  vain  for  it  on  the  door  of  No.  8. 

Mrs.  Gamp'e  kTiocker,  which  Mr.  Pecksniff  sounded  vigor- 
onBly,  but  which  was  so  eonBtrnct«d  as  to  wake  the  street  with 
ease  and  even  Bpread  alarms  of  fire  in  Holbom  urithont  making 
the  smallest  imprersion  on  the  premises  to  which  it  was  addres-^efl, 
is  also  gone.  Mrs.  (;;irii|)  livrd  ij]  Kiii.L'^,i;idi'  Street  ovtr  a  h^rlnT 
and  bird  fancier,  next  door  Imt  one  to  the  famous  nnifton-pii' 
shop  and  directly  opposite  fiie  original  ciits'  meat  warelioiise. 
All  these  places  have  vanished,  for  Kingsfiate  Street  was  one  •<( 
the  narrow  lanes  i^acriliced  to  make  the  Kingsway,  the  ividr^i. 
finest  road  London  ]ios,sesses. 

Then  there  waM  tlio  Xieklebys'  knocker  on  the  lodging-housf 
on  the  HIrand,  where  double  knocks  wore  not  allow'ed  for  second- 
floor  tenants,  and  tlic  Kenwigs'  knocker,  which  Mr.  K.  proudly 
mulHod  with  a  new  white  kid  glove  when  his  sisth  offspring 
arrived.  In  all  the^^e  districts  changes  so  great  have  been  made 
that  there  is  hardly  ajiy  Diekens-land  now  left  in  London. 

Door-plates.  These  are  following  flic  door-knocker  into 
desuetude  and  oblivion.  In  the  early  lialf  of  the  nincfeenlli 
century,  and  even  later,  every  man  of  proniinence  had  his  name 
graven  upon  a  plate  and  that  plate  aili.xed  to  his  front  door, 
so  that  all  might  know  who  dwelt  within.  'I'lio  daily  ta^^k  of  the 
negro  houseman  was  to  rub  the  door-plale  until  it  shone.  It 
took  the  place  of  the  Lares  and  Penates  of  the  IJonians,  and  was 
attended  to  ju.4  as  carefully  as  were  the  ancient  household  gods. 

'■  Everything  is  changed  now,"  moaned  a  former  dealer  in 
door-plates  and  door-knockers,  talking  to  a  ^iiii  rejiorter  in  l.SSO  ; 
*'  I  supjKJse  the  reason  is  that  jieople  don't  have  homes  as  they 
used  to.  'i'licv  simpiv  live  in  houses  and  ii|)a!tuienis  and  move 
around  so  much  tiuit  a  door-jilate  couldn't  ]>ossihly  endure  the 
peripatetic  e.\iBtenco      A  collection  of  brass  door-plates  screwed 
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to  the  portal  of  a  big  apartment  building  would,  I  confess,  look 
rather  odd/' 

Dover's  Powder.  Thomas  Dover,  physician  and  buccaneer, 
was  the  first  to  compound  and  prescribe  the  famous  powdei 
which  bears  his  name.  Dover  (1660-1742),  who  studied  medi- 
cine under  the  great  Sydenham,  appears  to  have  been  engaged  in 
practice  at  Bristol  in  the  latter  days  of  the  English  buccaneers, 
of  whom  Sir  John  Hawkins  was  the  most  famous,  when  in  1708 
he  was  induced  to  become  the  promoter  of  an  expedition  of 
adventure,  not  to  say  pillage,  to  the  South  Seas.  There  were 
two  ships  in  this  expedition.  Dampior  was  the  pilot,  and  Dover, 
on  account  of  his  large  financial  interest  in  the  undertaking, 
was  made  third  in  command,  with  the  title  of  Captain  Dover, 
under  Captain  ^Voodes  Kogers.  He  proved  himself  well  worthy 
of  the  title  before  he  returned  to  Bristol.  In  a  successful  attack 
on  the  city  of  Guayaquil,  Captain  Dover  led  the  assault;  and 
the  prizes  of  the  expedition  were  so  numerous  and  so  rich  that 
his  ships  brought  home  plunder  of  the  value  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

The  finding  of  Alexander  Selkirk  on  Juan  Fernandez  Island 
was  the  most  interesting  of  all  his  experiences.  This  occurred 
February  2,  1707. 

Duck.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  fowl  is  not  mentioned 
anywhere  in  the  Old  Testament  (unless  there  be  an  allusion  to  it 
in  1  Kings,  iv,  23,  under  the  name  of  '^  fatted  fowl ''),  yet  recent 
excavations  in  Gezer  unearthed  a  skilfully  modelled  clav  duck, 
of  a  period  certainly  earlier  than  the  Old  Testament  records. 
In  popular  nsage  the  word  covers  both  genders,  although  tech- 
nically it  is  restricted  to  the  female,  the  male  being  called  a 
drake.  New  uses  for  ducks  as  destroyers  of  various  insect  pests 
have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  American  papers.  Here 
is  an  especially  startling  item: 

Joseph  .lunette,  who  farms  one  of  the  Job  ranches  on  the  blufTs, 
near  Alton,  111.,  says  he  will  quit  farming  and  educate  ducks  to  eat 
potato  bugs.  **  A  dollar  a  day  a  duck  "  will  he  his  motto.  Just  now 
Mr.  Junette  is  enjoying  an  income  of  $1.')  a  day  from  fifteen  ducks, 
which  he  has  trained  to  clear  potato  patches  of  the  little  spotted 
pests.  He  shut  up  the  ducks  in  a  pen  and  fed  them  on  potato  bugs 
exclusively,  after  starving  them  until  they  were  glad  to  get  the  bug 
diet 

Junette  tried  them  first  on  his  own  potato  patch,  which  comprised 
f»everal  acres.  The  ducks  went  through  the  patch  like  a  neighborhood 
iMiandal.  After  this  Junette  shut  up  his  brigade  so  they  would  not 
acquire  a  taste  for  other  diet  and  would  he  hungry  and  able  to  earn 
their  wages  the  next  time  out. 

The  ducks  are  in  great  demand  on  the  farms  in  Junette's  neigh- 
borhood.    Farmers  are  glad  to  pay  $1.50  an  hour  for  the  services  of 
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the  brigadp.  Janrttf  Iihh  in  aiglit  an  inrome  of  COO  a  week  from  tli' 
fifteen  ducbs  a  I  ready  eduiM»t*2  anil  tliuii  employed. — .Veto  Orlcif* 
Timai-Democral. 

Dynamo.  The  populor  name  fabbreviated  from  "dyiisi!n> 
electric  machine  ")  given  to  b  machine  for  converting  mechaniMl 

into  electrical  energy. 

The  first  dynamo  ever  constructed  was  that  made  by  Michael 
Faraday  in  1831,  This  "prince  of  experimenters"  diBcovereii 
that  when  a  disc  of  flat  plate  of  copper  was  made  to  rotate  be- 
tween the  poles  of  a  powerful  magnet,  currents  were  produced 
in  the  plate  from  the  centre  outward.  By  touching  the  revolving 
plate  with  one  end  of  a  wire  whose  oUier  end  was  brought  iii 
contact  with  the  rim,  he  found  that  a  current  of  electricity 
pas»3d  along  the  wire  and  could  be  made  to  indicate  its  existence 
by  deflecting  the  needle  of  a  gaivanometer,  deconipoaing  a  chemi- 
cal fiolution,  or  by  any  of  the  well-known  effects  produced  by  elec- 
tricity in  motion,  Faraday  saw  the  importance  of  this  discoverj- 
and  the  great  uses  in  the  way  of  praclicjil  application  to  which 
it  might  l)e  put,  but  ho  did  nat  liini^.lf  Ai\y  U>  dc\cl(>p  it.  Ho 
left  that  to  others,  and  with  it  tlie  wealth  wliich  might  thus  l>e 
acquired,  and  himself  went  on  to  investigate  other  olecure  and 
little  known  phenomena  connected  with  physics  and  electricitv, 
regarding  this  ns  his  proper  work.  Wlicn,  many  years  afterward, 
he  came  to  see  the  first  application  of  this  discovery  of  his  to  the 
production  of  the  illumination  of  the  Xorth  Foreland  Lighthouse, 
he  said,  after  looking  at  the  large  magneto-electric  machines 
there,  "  I  gave  it  to  you  an  infant;  you  have  made  it  a  giant." 


E. 

Eagle,  The  War.  This  bird,  best  known  as  Old  Abe,  was 
nptnred  early  in  18G1  on  the  Flambeau  Eiver  in  Wisconsin,  by 
a  Chippewa  Indian  named  Chief  Sky.  A  white  man  purchased 
him  for  a  bushel  of  corn,  and  in  his  turn  sold  him  to  one  Mills, 
who  presented  him  to  Company  C  of  the  Sth  Wisconsin  just 
as  the  newly  recruited  lads  were  about  to  start  for  the  front. 
It  was  they  who  named  him  after  the  man  in  the  White  House 
They  carried  him  alongside  the  colors  on  a  perch  at  the  end  of 
a  staff.  Hence  the  Sth  Wisconsin  soon  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Eagle  Begiment. 

Beginning  with  Farmington,  Miss.,  Old  Abe  and  his  followers 
vent  through  thirty-six  battles.  He  was  wounded  before  Corinth 
and  again  at  Vicksburg.  It  is  said  that  at  Corinth  the  Con- 
federates made  special  efforts  to  kill  Old  Abe,  at  the  direction 
of  General  Price.  "I  would  rather  have  him  than  a  whole 
brigade,'*  Price  is  said  to  have  remarked,  such  was  the  eagle's 
talue  in  encouraging  the  troops. 

We  are  told  that  whenever  the  gray  coats  showed  up  Abe 
would  utter  the  shrill  eagle's  cry,  by  way  of  giving  the  alarm. 
He  stayed  with  his  command  until  it  was  mustered  out  in  1864. 
In  September  of  that  year  Lewis,  the  Wisconsin  war  Governor, 
formally  accepted  him  on  behalf  of  the  State.  Old  Abe  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Chicago  Sanitary  Fair  that  winter,  and  his  history, 
published  in  a  pamphlet,  brought  $16,000  for  the  sick  soldiers. 
It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  he  lived  long  and  happily  after- 
ward. He  was  much  in  demand  at  conventions  and  veterans' 
reunions.  He  died  in  March,  1881,  as  a  result  of  breathing 
smoke  at  the  fire  of  the  Madison  capital.  I^eonard  W.  Volk,  the 
sculptor,  used  him  as  the  model  for  several  eagles  on  his  war 
monuments. 

Earthquake  Plant.  A  popular  name  given  to  the  abrus,  a 
])lant  that  grows  wild  in  Cuba  and  certain  parts  of  India  and  is 
characterized  by  a  strange  sensitiveness  to  weather  conditions. 
Baron  Nowack,  an  Austrian,  was  the  first  scientist  to  investigate 
the  claims  made  for  it,  by  the  natives  of  tropical  regions,  as  a 
herald  of  earthquakes.  He  decides  that  it  was  a  veritable  vege- 
table barometer,  forecasting  storms,  cyclones,  and  especially 
seismic  disturbances  such  as  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions. 
King  Edward  VII,  it  is  said,  once  asked  Baron  "Novracfc  \.o 
foretell  the  state  of  the  weather  on  a  stated  evening  \ii  \\vft 
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future.  With  tlie  lielp  of  tin-  wUnis  tin-  Banm  worko.l  out  ll.o 
problem.  He  jircJicted  tliat  tlie  night  in  question  would  witness 
8  violent  tlmnderstorm.  The  jirtHiiction,  it  is  added,  came  true. 
Thereupon  a  royal  invitation  was  iesued  for  him  to  conio  to 
London  and  cultivate  his  BeiBinoIogical  vegetable  on  an  dahoraie 
Bcale. 

The  abnis  changes  its  color  on  the  approach  of  a  period  of 
fissure  in  the  crust  of  the  earth.  This  change  of  color  seems 
to  coincide  with  the  appearance  of  spots  of  a  certain  magnitude 
upon  the  surface  of  the  sun.  Observation  of  the  plant  must 
accordingly  be  conducted  simultaneoustv  with  studies  of  tlie  sun. 
It  is  not  yet  determined  what  is  the  connection  between  the  two 
phenomena,  but  Baron  Nowacli  is"  of  opinion  tliat  sun  spots  and 
earthquakes  are  dependent  phenomena,  because  the  effect  of  both 
upon  the  plant  seems  identica!.  If  the  abrus  begins  to  change 
color  and  if  coincidentally  there  !«?  a  spot  of  any  magnitude  upon 
the  sun,  (he  appearance  of  a  fissure  in  the  surface  of  the  earth 
maybe  expected. 

Echo.  In  classic  mvtliologv  Echo  was  a  nvmph — ilaughter 
of  Earth  and  Air— who  lon-d  Xanissus,  niLd  at  liis  dciitli  j.iik-A 
away  until  nothing  remained  of  her  hut  a  voice,  whlcli  inherited 
her  immortality  and  wandered  alwut  the  world  reiwiilinji  every 
Bound  (liat  reached  it. 

One  of  the  most  e.xfraordinary  celioos  in  the  world  i.^  to  lio 
heard  by  tlie  side  of  a  small  Inko  in  Bavari.i.  On  one  hand  risu; 
a  perpendicular  cliff  several  tliousand  feet  hi,i;li.  while  on  the 
other  side  is  a  dense  forest.  If  a  pistol  is  lircd  on  the  lake,  tlie 
woods  send  back  n  faint  echo  that  graihially  dies  aivay,  liiit 
presently  it  is  heard  from  the  clitF,  continually  increasing  in 
power,  till  it  bursts  over  one's  head  like  a  deafening  pe:d  of 
thunder. 

Addison,  in  his  '"Journey  to  Italy,"  tells  of  a  very  similar 
echo  that  inhabits  the  old  Sinioiietta  palace  about  two  miles  out 
from  Milan,  It  forms  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle.  Sir.  Addison 
declared  that  upon  firing  a  pistol,  he  heard  the  sound  returned 
fifty-six  times,  though  the  air  was  then  foggy,  and  consequently 
not  proper  for  making  an  experiment  to  advantage.  At  first  the 
repetitions  were  very  quick,  but  the  intervals  were  greater  in  pni- 
portion  as  the  sound  doeayed.  This  astonishing  echo  was  jiroh- 
ably  never  designed  by  the  architect,  but  it  is  occasioned  by  two 
parallel  walla  of  a  eonsldcralde  length,  between  wliiib  the  sound 
is  reverberated  from  one  to  the  other  till  the  undulation  is  quite 
Spent.  Some  persons  assert  that  the  scnmd  of  <)ne  musical 
instrument  in  this  place  resembles  a  great  number  of  instruments 
playing  in  concert. 
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A  more  recent  traveller,  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Clemens,  in  his  "  In- 
nocents Abroad,"  describes  another  notable  Italian  echo  which 
repeated  and  re-repeated  a  girl's  laughing  cry : 

"  Ha ! ha ! ha ! ha  I— ha !  -  ha !    ha !    h-a-a-a-a-a !  '* 

and  finally  went  off  into  a  rollicking  convulsion  of  the  jolliest  laughter 
that  could  be  imagined  It  was  so  joyful — so  long  continued — so  per- 
fectly cordial  and  hearty,  that  everybody  was  forced  to  join  in.  There 
was  no  resisting  it. 

Then  the  girl  took  a  gun  and  fired  it.  We  stood  ready  to  count 
the  astonishing  clatter  of  reverberations.  We  could  not  say  one,  two, 
three  fast  enough,  but  we  could  dot  our  note-books  with  our  pencil 
points  almost  rapidly  enough  to  take  down  a  sort  of  short-hand  report 
of  the  result.     I  could  not  keep  up,  but  I  did  as  well  as  I  could. 

I  set  down  fifty-two  distinct  repetitions,  and  then  the  echo  got  the 
advantage  of  me.  Tlie  doctor  set  down  sixty-four,  and  thenceforth 
the  echo  moved  too  fast  for  him  also.  After  the  separate  concussions 
eonld  no  longer  be  noted,  the  reverberations  dwindled  to  a  wild,  long- 
sustained  clatter  of  sounds  such  as  a  watchman's  rattle  produces. 

In  the  Roman  Campagna,  at  tlie  sepulchre  of  Metella,  the 
wife  of  Sulla,  the  echo  repeats  five  times,  and  in  five  distinct 
keys ;  it  will  also  repeat  an  hexameter  line,  or  any  sentence  which 
can  be  spoken  in  two  and  a  half  seconds. 

Still  another  famous  Italian  echo  is  in  the  Cathedral  at  Pisa, 
long  celebrated  for  its  leaning  tower.  Sing  two  notes  and  there 
i?  no  reverberation ;  sing  three  and  they  are  at  once  taken  up  by 
the  walls  of  the  edifice,  swelled,  prolonged,  and  varied,  till  they 
seem  as  a  divine  harmony  from  some  majestic  organ. 

There  is  a  cavern  in  Finland  in  which,  if  you  test  your 
Inngs  to  the  top  of  their  capacity,  there  will  answer  you  sucli 
horrible  roarings,  moanings,  and  mutterings  that  you  will  be 
glad  to  rush  out  in  absolute  terror. 

An  echo  that  repeats  seventeen  times  is  to  be  found  between 
Biagen  and  Coblentz,  on  the  banks  of  tlie  river  Naha.  A  pecu- 
liarity of  this  echo  is  that,  although  the  speaker's  voice  may 
be  almost  inaudible,  the  volume  of  sound  apparently  increases  in 
the  echo. 

In  the  chapel  of  the  Abercorn  family  at  Paisley,  tlie  shutting 
of  the  door  produces  an  echo  that  sounds  like  the  roll  of  thunder, 
and  a  note  of  music  is  caught  up  and  repeated  time  after  time. 
Margery,  the  daughter  of  Bruce  and  wife  of  William  Wallace, 
lies  buried  in  this  chapel. 

The  echo  of  the  "Eagle's  Nest,"  at  Killarney,  is  said  to 
repeat  a  bugle  note  at  least  one  hundred  times,  and  the  effect  of 
firing  a  cannon  is  to  give  the  impression  of  thunders  of  artillery 
that  gradually  die  in  the  distance. 

In  the  park  at  Woodstock,  O.vfordshire,  Englancl,  \\\eT(i  v.\ 
^]d  to  he  an  echo  that  in  the  day-time  will  repeat  sc\ev\le^xv 
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liini(lr('(]  and  s('V<'ntv-six  fcvt,  in  addition  to  a\ 
inniiy  times  rcjK'atcd  botween  tlie  water  and  tl 
rate  of  twenty-eight  times  in  five  seconds. 

Eddystone  Light-house.     The  Eddystone 
9  miles  distant  from  the  Ram  Head  on  the  e( 
The  small  surface  space  presented  by  the  lar^ 
and  its  exposed  situation  made  the  erection 
unusually  dangerous.     The  first  structure  wat 
designed  by  Winstanley  and  begun  in  1G96.    It 
that  the  sea  rose  to  a  greater  height  than  had 
so  great,  indeed,  that  the  lantern,  60  feet  abov 
often  buried  under  w^ater.  Thereupon  Winstanley  i 
to  120  feet, — too  high  for  its  strength  to  bear. 
1703,  such  injury  had  been  received  that  Winstai 
in  person  to  superintend  the  repairs.    On  the  26th 
a  violent  storm  carried  away  tlie  whole  edifice,  Vi 
and  his  men,  not  a  soul  of  whom  escaped. 

One  catastrophe  led  to  another.    The  Winchel 
was  wrecked,  with  great  loss  of  life,  on  the  Ed 
Not  until  July,  1706,  however,  was  a  new  ligh 
under  direction  of  John  Rudyerd,  of  London, 
feet  high,  was  all  of  timber. 

The  edifice  was  finished,  and  the  new  light 
the  28th  of  July,  1708.    It  continued  to  be  regu 
during  forty-seven  years,  whon   H  "-— ^ 
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E^el^K^eiss.  A  funeral  oration  by  Ealph  Waldo  Emerson 
ever  the  body  of  his  friend  Thoreau  concluded  with  these  words : 
"  There  is  a  flower  known  to  botanists,  one  of  the  same  genus 
with  our  summer  plant  called  ^  Life  Everlasting/  a  Onaphalium 
which  grows  on  the  most  inaccessible  cliffs  of  the  Tyrolese  moun- 
tains, where  the  chamois  dare  hardly  venture,  and  which  tlie 
hunter,  tempted  by  its  beauty  and  by  his  love  (for  it  is  im- 
mensely valued  by  the  Swiss  maidens),  climbs  the  cliffs  fo  gather, 
and  is  sometimes  found  dead  at  the  foot,  with  the  flower  in 
his  hand.  It  is  called  by  the  botanists  Onaphalium  leontopo- 
dium,  but  by  the  Swiss  Edelweisse,  which  signifies  Noble  Purity, 
Thoreau  seemed  to  me  living  in  the  hope  to  gather  this  plant, 
which  belonged  to  him  of  right/' 

The  Danes  were  the  first  to  cultivate  the  flower,  imported  for 
the  purpose  from  Switzerland,  with  any  measure  of  success.  In 
1911,  however,  French  horticulturists  established  a  thriving  busi- 
ness at  Fontenay  and  Chatillon,  just  outside  the  gates  of  Paris. 
All  through  the  Alpine  tourist  season,  they  shipped  large  orders 
to  the  different  Swiss  resorts,  for  it  was  found  to  flourish  more 
freely  under  cultivation  than  ever  it  did  on  the  snowy  heights 
of  the  Alps.  Thus  the  French  exotic  growth  either  comes  back 
to  the  place  of  its  origin  or  goes  to  England.  But  though  most 
of  the  edelweiss  on  the  market  comes  from  Paris,  you  might  ask 
for  it  in  any  of  the  Paris  florists'  shops  without  finding  a  single 
blossom.  Whimsically  enough,  there  is  no  charm  about  it  unless 
you  have  been  to  the  Alps  to  get  it. 

Thus  another  illusion  must  be  added  to  the  souvenirs  pro- 
Tided  for  tourists  in  summer  haunts  at  home  or  abroad,  none  of 
which  apparently  are  produced  in  the  place  where  they  are 
purchased.  See  also  Walsh:  Handyhooh  of  Literary  Curiosi- 
ties,  268. 

Eden  Hall,  Luck  of.  Eden  Hall  is  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
celebrated  border  clan  of  Musgrave,  near  Penrith,  Cumberland, 
England.  The  Luck,  a  painted  cup  or  goblet  of  very  thin  glass, 
is  a  cherished  heirloom  whose  advent  into  the  family  is  explained 
by  ancient  legend.  The  family  butler,  so  the  legend  runs,  went 
one  night  to  the  well  of  St.  Cuthbert,  on  the  grounds  of  Eden 
Hall,  to  draw  some  of  its  famous  water.  He  found  the  goblet 
on  the  margin  of  the  well.  Around  it  a  group  of  fairies  danced 
in  the  moonlight.  He  seized  it,  a  struggle  ensued  and  he  carried 
it  off,  the  fairies  singing  as  he  went 

If  e'er  this  cup  do  break  or  fall, 
Farewell  the  luck  of  Eden  Hall. 

It  28  said  that  the  wild  Duke  of  Wharton  once  barely  eaca^Qi 
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ishalteriiig  tbe  Luik.    He  dropiJLul  it  nfUr  drinking  rrum  it,  liut  a 
butler  deftly  caught  it  in  a  napkin, 

To-day  it  is  safely  kejit  in  u  IcutluT  case,  much  reeembling 
the  narrow  stem  and  gracefnl  lahial  expression  of  the  morning 
glory.  The  goblet  itself  is  rfiaped  like  a  very  tall  tumbler,  , 
widening  at  the  tup,  with  a  Joublu  nm  nf  glass  and  two  rings  a 
little  distance  from  each  other  at  the  base.  The  cup  is  omtr  ; 
mented  1*1111  an  interlacing  pattern,  very  much  like  that  seen  in 
the  ivory  carvings  and  metal  chasing  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries ;  the  glaifs  is  of  colored  enamel,  chiefly  blue  and  yellow, 
and  very  neatly  executed.  It  ia  most  probably  Byzantine,  and 
dates  about  the  twelfth  century. 

Doubtless  some  pilgrim  Musgrave,  perhaps  a  Cnieader, 
brought  the  precioue  vessel  home  in  safety  and.  admiring  its 
rare  beauty,  it  is  not  surprising  that  such  mystical  power  was 
asBigned  to  it. 

Uhland  has  a  ballad  on  The  Luck  of  Eden  Hall,  familiar  to 
all  Knglish-speakiiig  people  through  I^ongfellow's  translation. 

Tlirrc  niv  many  tiili-.-^  of  liilTerent  lumlu  in  tvhicli  a  cup  or  otiiet 
veBset  li'^'urpa  an  a  fiiiiy  ^it>.  An  Icclandi-r  itiarricJ  a  fairy,  who.  <)e- 
Birini;  C'liristiuti  ba|itL»tii  :or  tlii>ir  child,  dcpusiti'd  the  infant  for  that 
piii'iioae  ut  thp  churchyiirU  (.-iitc  with  a  f^oldi-n  ^'oblet  ns  an  offering 
(Einar  (.iudnuind'H  (.'olU'ction i .  In  ZenUnU  n  Troll  caught  siitalin^ 
bmi'  leaves  hix  copper  kettle  Iwliind  liiiii,  which  !■>  treasured  hy  the 
family.  A  Trull-maid  who  marries  a  itiortiil  hrin^'a  a^  ht^r  dowry  a 
nniltitndc  of  copper  vessels.  Tlic  Oravir  or  water-spirits  inveiijle  wuincn 
find  children  to  their  siihiiqneuns  dwellings  by  Hoatinj;  Clips.  I'airv 
caldrons  appear  in  many  Ic^iend^. 

According  to  a  trii<1itioii  of  the  seventei-ntli  century,  an  ancestor 
of  the  nohle  house  of  DnlTus  waH  one  <lay  uulliinj;  in  a  flelil  near  his 
iionse.  when  he  Iieanl  a  u'lise  like  a  wliirtwinil  and  voites  eryin<!, 
"Horse  and  Hattoi-k "  (words  usieii  hy  tlie  fairies  in  niovinji  from 
one  place  to  another),  and  lie  «*a*  ininiediiitclv  cantrht  up  and  cairicd 
thronch  the  air  to  the  French  kind's  cellar  At  Pari-;  hnvinf-  diunk 
heartily,  he  fell  asleep,  and  was  f<,und  the  next  d.iy  with  ii  silver  cup 
in  his  lunU.  The  kini;.  having'  qucslioncd  him  ns  to  his  name.  r<'si- 
dcnee,  and  mysterious  journev.  allnwi'ii  him  to  «"  ""d  tii  k.i-p  the 
silver  cup,  which  is  still  pn-^Tvcd  in  the  (iiinilv  under  the  n.ime  ff  the 
"Fairy  Cup."— .Iwencnn  XoUs  and  ifu,ri.-s,  March  30,  1889. 

Eel.  Tins  fish,  (lie  an'juUh,  of  tlie  iclitliyolofri.^t,  has  been  a 
source  of  myth  and  marvel  from  the  earliest  days,  Aristotle 
called  eels  ''tlie  .=ulitarv  race  that  have  neither  seed  nor  off- 
spring." I'liny,  accepting  this  error,  sought  an  explanation  in 
the  fact  that  they  rubbe<l  themselves  against  the  rocks  after  they 
were  weary  of  life,  and  that  a  new  breed  issued  from  the  detritus. 
Xatttralists  nf  lesser  fame  imagined  that,  like  Virgil's  bccfi,  eels 
issued  from  the  carcasses  of  animals.  Oreek  poets,  whosic  liabit 
jt  wae  to  attnhute  to  Jupiter  all  offspring  that  could  not  other- 
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wis<?  be  accounted  for,  held  him  and  a  white-armed  goddess 
named  Anguilla  accountable  for  these  slimy  reptiles.  Arches- 
tratus,  in  his  description  of  an  Attic  feast,  makes  Anguilla  boast 
of  her  Jovian  progeny.  In  Egypt  the  eel  was  worshipped  as  a 
god. 

So  recently  as  the  seventeenth  century,  Jan  Baptista  Van 
Helmont  (1577-1664)  believed  that  the  eel  came  from  Maydew 
and  might  be  obtained  by  the  following  process :  *^  Cut  up  two 
turfs  covered  with  May  dew,  and  lay  one  upon  the  other,  the 
grassy  sides  inward,  and  thus  expose  them  to  the  heat  of  the  sun ; 
in  a  few  hours  there  will  spring  from  them  an  infinite  quantity 
of  eels."  Others  of  his  contemporaries  opined  that  they  pro- 
ceeded from  the  skins  of  old  eels,  or  from  those  of  snakes,  while 
even  to  this  day  the  belief  is  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  the  world 
that  eels  are  not  born  from  other  eels,  but  from  other  fishes, 
and  even  from  animals  which  do  not  belong  at  all  in  the  class  of 
fishes. 

On  the  coast  of  Germany  a  fish  related  to  the  cod,  Zoarces 
riviparus,  which  brings  its  young  living  into  the  world,  owes  to 
this  circumstances  its  name  "  Allmuter,"  or  "  eel  mother,"  and 
eimilar  names  are  found  on  the  coast  of  Scandinavia.  It  is  an 
ancient  and  still  prevalent  belief  that  eels  pair  with  water  snakes. 
In  Sardinia  the  fishermen  say  that  the  so-called  water  beetle, 
D}'ticus  roselii,  is  the  progenitor  of  eels,  and  they  therefore  call 
this  insect  "  mother  of  eels." 

It  was  not  until  1873  that  the  problem  was  scientifically 
Folved  by  Syrski  at  Trieste.  He  discovered  the  males  among 
the  smaller  specimens,  all  the  larger  being  females.  L.  Jacoby, 
a  later  observer,  found  no  males  exceeding  19  inches  in  length, 
while  the  female  frequently  reaches  a  length  of  39  inches  or  more. 
In  ancient  Eome  the  munenas,  or  sea  eels,  were  thought  to 
have  a  regular  language — "low  and  sweet,  and  with  an  intima- 
tion so  fascinating  that  few  could  resist  its  influence."  It  is 
added  that  the  Emperor  Augustus  possessed,  or  feigned  to 
possess,  the  ability  to  understand  this  language. 

Eels  were  known  to  the  old  pharmacopoeia.  Hippocrates 
forbade  their  use  as  food  in  tabes  and  diseased  spleen.  Galen 
prescribed  them  as  medicine  in  nephritic  complaints,  where  the 
gluten  might  be  thought  to  concrete  gravel  into  stone.  Pliny 
asserted  that  their  use  as  food  impaired  the  singing  voice.  The 
monks  oi  Salerno  complained  *^that  to  live  on  eels  is  a  sure 
recipe  for  spoiling  the  voice." 

Donne  has  it :  "  If  you  would  make  some  notorious  drxxuk^T^i 
to  loath  and  ahhore  his  beastly  vice,  and  forever  after  to  \\tA.vi 
the  drinking  of  wine,  put  an  eel  alive  into  some  vryde-iuout'^^^L 
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bottle  with  a  cover,  having  in  it  Buoh  a  quantity  of  wine  as  may 
suffice  of  itself  to  eiiffocale  and  strangle  the  eel:  which  done, 
take  out  the  dead  eele  and  let  the  jiartie  whome  yon  wotdd  have 
reclaj-med.  not  knowinfj  hereof,  drink  of  that  wine  only  as  much 
as  he  listeth." 

In  an  old  work,  "The  Anglers,"  in  eight  dialogues  in  verse^ 
we  find  the  following; 


There  is  a  prevalent,  but  erroneous,  belief  that  thnnder  ha* 
the  effect  of  rousting  eels  from  their  mud,  and  many  fiahermen 
expect  to  make  big  catches  during  thunderstorms. 

But  away  with  fables !  The  truth  about  the  eel  is  more  mar- 
vellous tlian  any  imputed  fiction.  Like  the  Pacific  aatinon,  the 
female  spawns  only  once  (in  salt  or  hrackieh  water)  and  then 
<!ies.  Tlie  male  nlso  survives  only  a  short  period  after  giving 
the  first  ovidenpc  of  pexual  maturity.  The  eel  is  able  to  pass 
from  pond  to  pond  or  river  to  river,  owing  to  tiie  fact  that  each 
gill  is  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  pouch  or  bag,  within  which  the  fish 
can  retain  water  for  the  purpose  of  moistening  the  gills  during 
its  overland  journey.  It  is  a  connecting  link  between  fishes  and 
reptiles  in  that  it  i.s  fitted  with  both  lungs  and  gills,  the  only 
animal  so  endowed. 

The  eel  has  still  other  claims  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
strangctit  creatures  in  the  whole  animal  world.  As  it  often  lives 
under  stones,  and  in  nmd  and  sand,  its  eyes  must  be  protected 
in  some  way,  so  nature  has  provided  it  with  an  arrangement 
which  may  be  likened  to  a  pair  of  spectacles.  Some  [«?ople  are 
said  to  carry  their  heart  in  their  pocket,  but  the  eel,  in  addition 
to  having  a  heart  located  in  the  proper  place  and  performing 
the  usual  functions  of  that  useful  organ,  also  has  one  in  its  tail, 
called  a  lymphatic  heart,  the  pulsations  of  which  may  be  seen 
under  a  microscope.  The  animal  can  easily  be  killed  by  striking 
it  on  the  tail. — Joiim  X.  Cobb,  X.  Y.  Tribune.,  December  12, 
1909. 

Eggs.  The  Saturday  Review,  in  one  of  those  famous  "  mid- 
dle "  essays  which  dolighted  mid- Victorian  Englishmen,  fell  foul 
of  (no  pun  is  intended,  despite  the  pun-provoking  associations) 
the  ridiculous  fuss  and  fury  exhibited  by  the  common  or  barn- 
yard fowl  in  laying  its  eggs. 

"Why  she  should  be  so  clamorous,"  urged  the  essayist,  "  is 
inconeeivable,  unlesa  it  he  to  annoy  other  hens  who  are  less 
oviparous ;  for  indeed  if  there  are  hens  who  never  lay,  their  bitter 
eoBscJousneBS  of  incompetency  must  be  conaiderably  aggravated 
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by  the  clatter  and  cackle  of  the  hens  wlio  do.  It  is  singular,  if 
bens  dislike  the  process,  that  Providence  should  have  seen  fit  to 
condemn  them  to  it  as  a  piece  of  almost  daily  discipline  and 
probation.  If  they  do  not  dislike  it,  why  attract  so  much 
attention  to  an  unimportant  operation  ?  *' 

But  is  the  operation  unimportant?  Xot,  certainly,  if  you 
judge  it  by  its  result.  The  egg  of  any  bird  is  a  mystery  of 
mysteries,  a  succession  of  bags  bagged  up,  a  series  of  envelopes 
enveloped  in  one  another,  bags  and  envelopes  jointless  and 
seamless.  The  apple  in  the  dumpling,  the  fly  in  the  amber, 
the  full-rigged  glass  ship  in  the  bottle,  is  simplicity  itself  com- 
pared to  an  egg,  where  there  are  eight  or  nine  or  ten  of  these 
sacks  in  sacks  ensacked.  ^^As  full  of  meat  as  an  egg^'  is  an 
obvious  platitude.  "As  full  of  mystery  as  an  egg''  is  no 
paradox.  The  shape  of  eggs  offers  as  much  diversity  as  their 
size  and  weight.  A  few,  like  those  of  the  owl  and  the  tortoise, 
are  spherical  or  nearly  so;  a  few  more,  like  the  grebe's  or  the 
cormorant's,  are  elliptical,  with  symmetrical  ends;  the  great 
majority,  like  the  domestic  hen's,  are  ovoid,  or  blunter  at  one 
end  than  the  other.  The  hen's  egg  is  always  laid  blunt  end 
foremost. 

Whatever  the  form  of  the  egg,  however,  the  yolk  is  always 
spherical.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  enclosed  in  a  fluid, 
the  albumen,  or  "  white,"  which  makes  the  pressure  constant  on 
every  portion  of  the  yolk's  surface. 

A  flock  of  100  hens  produce  in  eggs'  shells  about  137  pounds 
of  chalk  annually ;  yet  not  a  pound  of  the  substance,  or  perhaps 
not  even  an  ounce,  exists  around  the  farm  house  within  the 
circuit  of  their  feeding  grounds.  The  materials  of  their  manu- 
facture are  found  in  the  food  consumed  and  in  the  sand,  pebble 
stones,  brick  dust,  bits  of  bone,  etc.,  wiiich  hens  and  other  birds 
are  continually  picking  from  the  earth.  The  instinct  is  keen 
for  these  apparently  innutritions  and  refractory  substances,  and 
they  are  devoured  with  as  eager  a  relish  as  the  cereal  grains 
or  insects.  If  hen3  are  confined  to  barns  or  outbuildings,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  egg-producing  machinery  cannot  be  kept  long 
in  action  unless  the  materials  for  the  shell  are  supplied  in  ample 
abundance. 

Most  people  are  aware  of  the  power  of  egg-shells  to  resist 
external  pressure  on  the  ends,  but  not  many  would  credit  the 
results  of  tests  recently  made.  Eight  ordinary  hen's  eggs  were 
j^ubmitted  to  pressure  applied  externally  all  over  the  suriface  of 
the  shell,  and  the  breaking  pressures  varied  between  400  pounds 
and  675  pounds  per  square  inch.  With  the  stresses  applied  mteT- 
nally  to  tweJF^  eggv,  these  gave  way  at  pressures  varying  betw^u 
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to  crush  the  eggs  varieil  Iwtween  40  pouuds  and  T5  pounds.  The 
average  thickntsB  of  the  aliclls  wsa  13-1000  inch. 

Tlie  ostrich,  of  all  extant  birds,  lays  tlie  largest  egg  in  acttial 
dimenpioD^.  lletulivfly  to  it«  frize,  however,  the  Iciwi,  a  etraiige 
wingless  New  Zealand  species,  is  the  chsrapion,  with  an  egg  not 
lesB  than  five  inches.  long,  iillhough  the  extreme  length  of  the 
bird  itself  is  only  twenty-seven  indies.  The  amallest  birds'  eggs 
are  those  of  the  minuter  »pe*-ics  of  humming  birds.  Nevertheless, 
the  euekoo  lays  the  relatively  siiiallcst  egg.  Though  the  jackdaw 
and  the  cuckoo  are  of  the  same  size,  the  former's  egg  is  five  or 
six  times  larger  than  the  latter's.  The  fact  that  the  cuckoo 
(q-v.)  is  accustomed  to  deptwit  its  egga  in  the  nests  of  birds 
tiBually  much  smaller  than  itself  doubtless  accounts  for  this 
phenomenon. 

An  ostrich  egg  would  shrink  into  insignificance  beside  that 
laid  by  the  now  extinct  epyamis,  which  measured  9  x  13  inches. 
An  epyornis  egg  is  not  licautifu].  but  it  is  rare,  which  ia  not 
Burprising,  since  the  hiril  iPiiricil  lininjr  (lioiifianilp.  or  perha[>^ 
hundreds  of  thousands,  of  yeiirs  iigo.  lluuce  the  market  price  of 
a  good  siiwimcn  is  alioiit  one  thoiisanil  dollars.  'l"lio  habitat  of 
the  epyornis  was  Miidagasc-ar,  where  many  of  its  cg^s  hii\e  been 
e-xhiimed  from  the  drifting  f:\nds  of  the  southern  portion  ol'  the 
island.  This  bird  is  sirpi>oscil  to  liavu  given  rise  to  the  fable  of 
tlie  roc  in  the  "Arabian  Nights."' 

The  eggs  of  the  great  auk  are  even  more  vahnible  than  those 
of  the  epyornis.  It  is  true  that  in  1S79  two  were  ,';o!d  iu  Kdin- 
burgh  for  four  dollars  ajiiete.  but  a  few  years  later  tlie  pair  sold 
for  two  thousand  four  luindred  dollars.  'I'he  s]iucimen  in  ihe 
Natural  Museum  at  Wii.-hington  was  purchased  in  ISol  for  one 
hundred  dollars.  It  is  iniposi^ihle  to  say  wiiat  it  would  bring 
nowadays.  We  only  know  that  the  maximum  sum  so  far  reached 
for  a  good  specimen  hus  close  to  Sl.'jOO.  This  was  paid  by  a 
collector  in  North  London.  The  favorite  haunts  of  the  great 
auk  were  Labrador  and  tliu  soiitlnvcst  coast  of  Iceland.  Audu- 
bon adds  that  it  was  not  uiu-oniniim  in  what  is  now  Newfound- 
land and  about  Nahajit.  Massacliuscfts.  The  eggs  were  about 
5  inches  long  and  2  or  3  iiichis  Hide.  They  weighed  about  a 
couple  of  pounds.  Just  si\tv-eight  spceiniens  are  known  to  be 
in  existence.  Each  has  its  history.  In  the  Natural  History 
Museum  at  Newcastle,  Knghuul,  which  possesses  one  of  the  finest 
of  all  collections  ndating  to  sea-birds,  the  curator  keeps  in  a 
locked  drawer  what  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  a  large  number 
of  great  auks'  eggs.  Itiit  only  one  is  a  real  specimen,  the  rest 
sre  chalk  or  plaster  models  of  other  existing  trcastires..    So  t;ood 
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irt  the  imitations  that  only  a  practised  eye  can  detect  the  real 
from  the  sham,  handling  being,  of  course,  prohibited. 

America  possesses  only  three,  one  at  Washington,  one  at 
Yassar,  and  another  at  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in 
Philadelphia. 

The  moa  is  another  gigantic  reminiscence  of  the  past.  It  be- 
came extinct  about  the  time  Columbus  discovered  America.  Its 
remains  were  not  disinterred  until  1838.  One  of  the  eggs  was 
found  in  the  grave  of  a  Maori,  where  for  centuries  it  had  lain 
mibroken.  It  was  of  a  greenish  color  and  measured  6^^  x  10 V^ 
inches. 

The  auk  and  other  monsters  of  antiquity  laid  but  a  single  egg. 
So  do  the  penguins,  petrels,  and  many  tropic  birds  of  to-day. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  quail  lays  from  twenty  to  thirty  eggs  at  a 
setting,  a  record  number  exceeded  only  under  unusual  circum- 
stances by  the  species  of  woodpecker  known  as  a  flicker.  This 
bird  can  be  "  bled  ^'  of  her  eggs.  If  a  couple  are  abstracted  from 
the  quota  in  her  nest,  she  will  replace  them,  continuing  to  lay,  if 
necessary,  until  she  has  deposited  from  thirty  to  forty  eggs. 
These  will  gradually  diminish  in  size  until  the  very  last  attains 
only  half  the  typical  size.  A  case  is  recorded  where  a  flicker 
hen  laid  71  eggs  in  73  days. 

The  difference  in  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  various  species 
is  due  to  the  relative  difficulty  of  rearing  their  young.  Birds 
that  lay  only  one  or  two  eggs  have  few  enemies,  but  quail  and 
other  game  birds  have  many,  so  that  larger  broods  must  be  reared. 

The  king  penguin  of  the  antarctic  regions  protects  its  one 
big  white  efrg  by  carrying  it  in  a  pouch  formed  by  a  fold  of 
the  skin  of  the  belly.  Both  sexes  are  provided  with  this  append- 
age during  the  breeding  season  and  relieve  each  other  of  the 
burden  at  intervals. 

Eglantine  (a  far-off  derivation  from  the  Latin  aculentus 
through  the  French  aiglante),  the  sweetbrier.  It  grows  in  dry 
hushy  places  and  burgeons  in  June  and  July.  Being  pre- 
emmently  the  poet's  flower,  an  eglantine  made  of  silver  was  the 
pnze  awarded  to  the  successful  poet  in  the  floral  games  of 
Provence.  Ronsard  was  the  first  to  bear  away  this  trophy, 
but,  as  it  was  held  to  be  below  the  merit  of  the  work  and  the 
reputation  of  the  poet,  the  city  of  Toulouse  voluntarily  added  a 
solid  silver  image  of  Minerva.  The  eglantine  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  the  honeysuckle  and  the  dog-rose.  Thus,  Milton, 
in  *'  I/Allegro,"  speaks  of  "  twisted  eglantine.''  The  poets  have 
p«pocially  celebrated  the  sweetness  of  its  odor.  Spenser,  in  his 
XXVIth  sonnet,  says,  ^^  Swept  ;>  the  odantine,  but  pT\cVe\\v 
near,"  and  jn  the  ''Fairie  Queen  "  he  alluded  to  the  "  it«Lgtwx\. 
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eglantine."  In  tlif  lisl  of  the  fnirtM  flowiTs  with  whidi  tb 
brothers  of  Imoguno  propose  to  ewiftt'ii  her  Bad  grave,  ShakC 
peare  iiiakt'i<  especial  mention  of  the  eglaoliue: 

Tliou  ohalt  nol  laeli 
The  flower  that'*  like  thy  faoc,  pale  primrose,  nor 
The  uxurVt  hureboll.  Iiko  lliy  \-eina,  no.  nor 
The  leaf  of  eglantjnr,  wliom,  not  to  aUnilrr, 
Oul'sweetvn'il   nut  thy  breatli. 

Cymbelinf.  Art  IV,  Some  %^ 
Leigh  Hunt  has — 

Wild  Tnnp.  sM-eetbrier,  eglantine. 
All  thifw  pretty  uames  are  inin«, 
And  Bcent  in  evety  leaf  is  mine, 
And  a  leaf  for  all  is  mine. 
And  the  soent— «h,  that's  divine  I 
Happy,  sweet  »nd  punf^nt,  fine, 
Pure  aa  dew  and  pioU'd  »a  winn. 

Bnt  if  we  wish  to  hear  golden  wonla  sttAched  to  the  i 
(lower,  it  is  to  Keats  we  inuBt  turn.    We  find  that  in  the 
to  the  Nifrhtingalp,"  it  is  palled  "  the  piistnral  efrlantine,"  and  i; 
"  Krtdyniioii/'  "  tlie  (Il'w- sweet  cgbuitiTU'."     Xnto  lilsn  the  lii 

R.iin-seented  efilantino 
(isve   temperate   sweets   to   that   well -wooing   sun. 

Ill  "'Isahella,"  that  storehouse  of  jewelled  words  and  phrs 
Keats  sai's: 


In   14!'fi   the   Amsterdam   Chamber  of  the  Eglantine  was 

founded,  taking  for  its  motto  the  words  "Blossoming  in  Love." 
Nearly  a  century  afterward  two  of  the  literary  guilds  of  Antwerp 
established  branches  at  Amsterdam,  bearing  ihe  titles  of  the 
Fig-tree  and  the  White  Lavender  Bloom.  Henceforth  the  Eglan- 
tine Chamber  was  known  as  the  Old  Chamber, 

Electoral  College  of  the  United  States.  Xever  perhaps  in 
all  history  has  ingenious  calculation  hoen  bo  utterly  baffled  as  in 
the  case  of  the  machinery  estnhlishcd  by  the  Constitution  for  the 
choosing  of  president  and  vice-president.  The  electoral  college 
was  intended  by  the  founders  to  work  in  a  verj'  diiTerent  manner 
from  that  to  which  it  has  been  wrested  by  their  successors.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton's  paper  on  the  election  of  the  president  {Federnl- 
iM.  N"o.  68)  explains  the  object  that  they  had  in  mind,  and 
demonstrates  that  none  of  them,  including  himself,  had  the 
eligbtest  notion  of  how  the  system  would  work  in  its  practical 
application,  "  The  mode  of  appointment  of  the  chief  magis- 
trates of  the  TTnited  States,"  ho  remarks,  "is  almost  the  only 
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part  of  the  system  which  has  escaped  without  severe  censure,  or 
which  has  received  the  slightest  mark  of  approbation  from  its 
opponents/'  This  unanimity  of  praise  he  holds  to  be  amply 
justified.  "  I  hesitate  not  to  affirm/'  thus  he  continues,  "  that, 
if  the  manner  of  it  be  not  perfect,  it  is  at  least  excellent.  It 
unites  in  an  eminent  degree  all  the  advantages,  the  union  of 
which  was  to  be  wished  for.*'  The  notion  of  Hamilton  was  that, 
without  having  a  direct  popular  election,  "  the  sense  of  the  people 
fhould,*'  in  his  words,  "operate  in  the  choice  of  the  person  to 
whom  so  important  a  trust  was  to  be  confided."  The  election 
was  not  to  be  made  by  the  federal  legislature;  he  hardly  discusses 
that  possibility,  which  would  indeed  have  been  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  whole  theory  of  the  presidential  office.  The  executive 
and  the  legislature  were  to  be  independent  bodies.  The  election 
wa>  to  be  a  popular  one;  that  is,  it  was  to  express  the  general 
feeling  of  the  people  at  the  time;  but  it  was  not  to  be  made  by 
direct  popular  election.  Hamilton  feared  that  the  direct  popular 
election  of  the  chief  magistrate  might  give  rise  to  tumult  and 
disorder.  He  thought  that  such  tumult  and  disorder  would  be 
less  likely  to  happen  in  the  choice  of  several  intermediate  electors 
than  in  the  actual  choice  of  the  president  himself.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  wishes  to  hinder  "cabal,  intrigue,  and  corruption." 
These,  he  thinks,  might  happen  in  the  case  of  any  "  pre-existint; 
>K>dies  of  men  " — a  phrase  which  of  course  takes  in  both  the 
federal  legislature  and  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States.  He 
holds  that  such  bodies  would  be  more  open  to  corrupt  influences, 
from  foreign  powers  or  otherwise,  than  a  body  of  men  chosen 
specially  for  the  purpose,  whom,  he  says,  there  would  not  be 
time  to  corrupt.  He  thinks  it  also  important  to  shut  out  all 
persons  who  might  be  supposed  to  have  any  special  devotion  to 
the  president  for  the  time  being,  among  whom  he  counts  sena- 
tors, representatives,  and  all  persons  holding  any  office  of  profit 
or  trust  under  the  United  States.  All  of  these  are  actually  shut 
out  by  the  Constitution.  His  belief  was  that  the  people  would 
make  a  discreet  choice  of  electors,  and  that  the  electors  would 
make  a  discreet  choice  of  a  president. 

In  all  this  there  is  a  great  deal  of  wisdom,  granting  the  one 
point  which  Hamilton  and  everybody  else  at  the  time  seem  to 
have  taken  so  completely  for  granted  as  not  to  discuss  the  possi- 
hility  of  anything  else, — that  the  electors  really  would  elect.  If 
they  had  not  expected  that  the  intermediate  body  would  exer- 
cise a  discretion  of  their  own,  the  founders  of  the  Constitution 
would  certainly  not  have  invented  such  an  intermediate  bod\. 
Their  notion  was  that  the  electors  wovld  freely  discuss  and  AeV\\i- 
erate,  and  that  each  man  would  vote  for  the  candidate  wYiom  \ve 
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personally  believed  to  be  hcet  fitted  for  tiie  place,  Hamiltoa 
conc-eived  a  elate  of  things  iu  wliich  tbe  electors  would  represent 
the  general  feeling  of  the  people  at  tlie  time ;  in  which  a  majoritv 
of  them  would  expre8s  the  general  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the 
people,  but  in  whieh  they  would  go  to  the  work  of  election  alto- 
gether unfettered  by  in»tructionB  as  to  particular  personB,  Xor 
was  the  expritation  at  all  an  unreasonsble  one.  It  was  what 
might  be  fairly  expected  to  happen  in  any  community  which  was 
not  yet  broadly  dividi-d  into  two  strongly  marked  political  parliee. 
Tlie  case  ia  tlie  same  as  thiit  of  intermediate  election  for  any 
other  purpose,  aay  for  parliamentary  representatives.  Whera 
tliere  are  no  Fhaq)  political  dilTerences,  where  the  questions  are 
likely  to  l>e  less  as  to  ends  tlian  as  to  tlie  adaptation  of  mean* 
to  ends,  it  is  quite  intelligible  that  election  by  djoaen  electors 
may  give  a  better  representative  body  than  direct  popular  elec- 
tion. But  as  soon  as  sharply  marked  and  organized  political 
parties  arise,  it  is  no  use  asking  whether  the  intermediate  election 
will  or  wilt  not  proviile  a  Iiffter  representative  bodv,  for  the  in- 
termediate elei-liim  >mII  eocne  U,  Ije  li  mere  form.  TIr'  onl\ 
(luestion  iisked  of  llie  iiiteriiu'diate  electors,  tlie  only  instructions 
fliven  to  them,  will  he  for  wliom  they  will  vote  at  the  final  elec- 
tion. In  file  present  ennditi(m  of  Enj^land  or  of  the  United 
States  siieli  a  proeess  would  be  an  empty  and  cnnibrons  forni.  In 
Norway  we  can  well  understnnd  that  it  may  be  otherwise. 

.So "it  has  been  wilh  the  American  presidenev.  The  founders 
of  the  (-(.nstitnlion  believed  that  the  people  would  elect  men 
whom  they  could  trust,  men  wlio  represented  tlieir  general  poliii- 
cal  wishes,  and  would  leave  it  to  them  freely  to  choose  a  presi- 
dent. As  it  has  happened,  the  provision  of  the  ConRtitution  of 
which  Hamilton  could  say  that  it  was  the  one  which  was  nio^t 
generally  approved  is  the  ono  which  has  most  utterly  broken 
down.  The  election  of  electors  has  become  a  mere  form.  The 
electors  c.iercise  no  discretion;  they  sim))ly  vote  for  tlie  man  of 
their  party,  the  man  for  whom  they  are  chosen  to  vote. 

The  rule  that  the  choice  of  the  electors  settles  the  choice  of 
the  president  is  so  thoroughly  taken  for  granted  that  popular 
language  has  adapted  itself  to  what  is  the  practical  aspect  of  the 
case.  We  hear  that  Tilden  or  Hayes  has  carried  snch  a  State. 
That  means  that  that  State  has  elected  electors  who  must,  unless 
they  break  their  faith  to  their  party,  vote  for  Tilden  or  for 
Hayes.  Yet,  iis  far  as  the  law  goes,  these  electors  may  vote 
acrarding  to  their  personal  discretion,  for  Tilden  or  Hayes  or 
any  one  cbe  that  they  choose.  But  the  possibUity  of  their  doing 
60  is  not  taken  into  consideration.  H  is  assumed  that  the  popular 
vote,  the  vote  for  the  electors,  decidss  the  vote  for  the  president 
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whom  those  electors  are  to  choose.  In  popular  speocli  tiie  tKc- 
tion  of  electors  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  election  of  the  president. 
And  BO  it  practically  is,  with  one  important  qualification.  It  is 
always  possible — ^and  it  has  sometimes  happened — that  a  presi- 
dent may  be  chosen  who  has  not  the  popular  vote  in  his  favor. 
This  is  no  more  than  may  always  happen  in  any  representative 
body.  The  majority  who  carry  a  measure  may  have  been  chosen 
by  small  majorities  in  their  several  constituencies,  while  the 
minority  who  vainly  oppose  it  may  have  been  chosen  by  large 
majorities,  and  may  really  represent  a  majority  of  the  people. 
I>et  representation  be  ever  so  closely  apportioned  to  population, 
let  there  be  universal  suffrage  and  equal  electoral  districts,  still 
there  is  always  the  chance  that  the  minority  may  in  this  way  get 
the  upper  hand. — Saturday  Review,  December  9,  1876. 

^ectric   Light.     The  earliest  notice  of  an  electric   light 
appeared  in  the  Jaurnal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  vol.  i,  p.  323. 

**  On  Friday  last  [i.e„  May  18,  1853]  one  of  the  Citizen 
Steamers  started  from  Chelsea  for  Gravesend  at  9  p.m.,  carry- 
ing an  electric  light  with  a  parabolic  reflector  on  each  paddle- 
box,  returning  to  town  at  3  a.m.  The  lamps  brilliantly  illu- 
minated both  banks  of  the  river,  shedding  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
objects  and  edifices  in  the  way,  including  Chelsea  College,  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  St.  Paul's,  and  Green wicli  Hospital. 
The  effect,  as  seen  from  the  bridges,  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
markably striking  and  beautiful.  The  shipping  in  the  pool, 
below  London  Bridge,  was  as  conspicuously  seen  as  in  the  light 
of  day — a  most  important  fact  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  safety 
to  life  at  sea,  and  the  national  question  of  a  perfect  system  of 
light-houses  on  the  British  coast."     See  Ligiitixo,  Electric. 

Elephant.  The  popular  notion  about  elepliants  is  derived 
from  the  courts  and  camps  of  the  East.  They  are  rightly  enough 
Wieved  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  reviews,  durbars,  and  other 
si()lemn  pageants  in  which  Oriental  magnificence  is  seen  side  by 
side  with  Western  symmetry  and  ordt?r.  Most  people  are  aware 
that  most  of  the  tigers  annually  slain  in  India  are  shot  by  sports- 
men securely  seated  in  a  howdah  on  the  back  of  an  elephant.  So 
far  so  good.  Some  people  may  need  to  be  reminded  that  these 
Uijeful  beasts  are  employed  for  many  domestic  purposes,  and  are 
often  maintained  all  over  India  by  native  gentlemen  who  never 
faced  a  tiger  or  handled  a  gun,  English  gentlemen  engaged  in 
commercial  or  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
find  such  an  animal  to  be  well  worth  his  keep  in  many  ways. 
It  brings  in  the  collections  of  rent  from  an  out-station  to  head- 
quarters. It  takes  important  letters  or  supplies  t\c;\\\,  aexo^^^ 
country.    It  will  carry  half-a-dozen  servants,  with  bed,  W^gaig^, 
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bihI  oookinj;  ini])iiratiis,  lo  hdj  plutt:  irhtre  these  aiijumU  ot  ' 
iiLi-eisKuricM  luiiinit  ivitdily  liu  ulftaiued.-  It  eaaliles  tbe  native 
agciiU  of  a  factory  to  travul  about  with  iiiecurit}'  against  accidents 
nr  robl)ery,  Wliorv  riwijs  have  not  been  constructed,  or  are  im- 
pasHable  for  vehielen  during  the  rainy  season,  the  elephant  te 
equal  to  any  emergency.  To  swim  rivers,  to  skirt  or  wade 
through  gwanijiit,  to  step  eleverly  over  fences,  to  frny  a  path 
through  reeds,  to  break  down  forest  trcps  firmly  connw-ted  by 
long  trailing  ereepent,  is  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  tliis  saga- 
cious, powerful,  and  obedient  servant.  It  is  true  that  three  or 
four  miles  nn  hmir  is  the  tivrjigu  rate  of  progress,  and  tliat 
it  is  hardly  fair  to  exaet  of  an  animal  more  than  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  of  niart'li  in  the  day. 

The  cost  of  nn  elephant's  keep,  in  food  and  attendance,  is 
very  considerable.  Xot  I'vcrj-  kind  of  leaf  is  paUlnble  to  him; 
whole  tracts  of  country  covered  with  forest  trees  are  absolutely 
UHcleas  for  the  fei-<ling  of  t^lephants.  Ue  must  have  a  mahout  to 
give  hira  his  daily  bath  and  rub  him  down  afterward.  He  must 
lie  protected  from  (ri)|iic  mins  in  a  high-roofwl  ham.  Moreover, 
ail  elepliant  may,  umlrr  liad  oiaiingemcnt,  become  as  fertile  a 
source  of  quarrel  as  rabbils  or  hares.  Sonic  have  a  vicious  habit 
of  getting  rid  of  tlu^ir  fiii^ti'iiiiifrs,  and  uiflkin^;  nightly  expe<litions 
into  licld^  of  rii-e  or  (iu^rar-cune.  A  mahout,  with  tlie  recklessness 
or  nonchalance  of  Asiatic  menials,  will  tjikc  his  elephant  right 
through  a  field  of  rice,  wheat,  or  pulse  to  save  a  circuit  of  a  few 
hundred  yanls,  or  he  will  permit  it  to  jihick  the  finest  fruits  of 
the  orchard,  or,  as  be  passes  tlirough  a  village,  will  slyly  connive 
at  a  push  or  a  shove  tliat  iiuLiihilah's  a  line  of  storehouses,  or  huts 
made  of  wattles,  mud,  and  tbiiteh.  Incensed  land-owners,  de- 
frauded of  their  n'lds  or  dclied  liy  tln'ir  tenants,  have  oft^'ii  bwn 
known  qiiielly  to  send  a  posxe  of  servaiils  on  an  elephant  into 
Ihe  garden  or  field  of  their  adversary,  and  to  trust  to  subsequent 
chicanery  and  corruplton  to  nie"'t  and  counteract  the  tale  of 
a  ]dundered  homestead  and  a  raviiuetl  crop. 

Wild  stories  have  been  told  abcnit  the  longevity  of  the  cle- 
))liant.  Pliny  set  its  nuiximuni  a;;c  at  'MH)  years;  Aristotle  de- 
clared for  SOO  years.  I'liiloslratiis  was  content  with  no  such 
modest  figures.  He  asserted  that  an  elephant  belonging  to  King 
Porus  not  only  lived  long  enough  to  become  a  great  favorite 
with  that  nionan-h,  but  actually  survived  its  royal  nuister  for  four 
solid  centuries!  In  actual  fact  the  average  age  of  an  elephant 
is  about  100  years. 

Wild  eleidiants  were  caught  and  trained  at  an  early  period. 
Arrian  {circa  104  a.d.)  gives  an  account  of  the  capturing  of 
elephants  in  India  which  does  not  differ  much  from  modern 
methods. 
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The  history  of  the  Maccabees  informs  us,  that  in  the  army 
of  Antiochus,  "  to  every  elephant  they  appointed  a  thousand 
men,  armed  with  coats  of  mail,  and  five  hundred  horsemen  of 
fte  best ;  these  were  ready  on  every  occasion ;  wherever  the  heast 
was,  and  whithersoever  he  went,  they  went  also;  and,  npon 
the  elephants  were  strong  towers  of  wood,  filled  witli  armed  men, 
besides  the  Indian  that  ruled  them/'  The  elephant  was  domesti- 
cated by  the  Carthaginians,  who  employed  it  in  their  wars  witli 
Rome.  No  African  race  has  since  succeeded  in  reclaiming  tliis 
highly  intelligent  and  naturally  docile  animal,  a  fact  which  is 
often  cited  in  proof  of  the  general  inferiority  of  the  negro  race. 
Although  Caesar  does  not  allude  to  the  fact  in  his  "  Commen- 
taries/' it  is  generally  believed  that  he  brought  elephants  with 
hira  to  Britain,  and  that  they  contributed  to  his  conquest  of  tlio 
island.  An  old  writer  tells  us  that  Caesar,  having  attempted  un- 
successfully to  cross  the  Thames,  fenced  a  large  elephant  which 
he  had  with  him  with  a  coat-of-mail,  built  a  large  turret  on  it, 
and  putting  up  bowmen  and  slingers,  ordered  them  to  pass  first 
into  the  stream.  The  Britons,  terrified  at  sight  of  this  unknown 
and  monstrous  animal,  fled  in  the  wildest  confusion. 

In  the  year  802  an  elephant  was  sent  to  Charlemagne  by 
Haroun-al-Raschid,  Caliph  of  the  Saracens.  In  1255  Louis  IX, 
of  France,  presented  an  elephant  to  his  English  contemporary 
Henry  III,  which  he  had  probably  procured  from  some  of  the 
African  chiefs  during  his  invasion  of  Palestine  by  way  of  Egypt. 
This  elephant  was  kept  in  the  Tower  of  London;  and  Henry  III, 
in  a  precept  to  the  sheriff  of  London,  says,  "  we  command  yon, 
that,  of  the  farm  of  our  city,  ye  cause  without  delay,  to  be  built 
at  our  Tower  of  London,  one  house  of  forty  feet  long,  and  twenty 
feet  deep,  for  our  elephant."  Matthew  Paris,  Historia  Anglorum, 
Rays  this  was  the  first  elephant  ever  seen  in  England.  Pope 
Leo  X  was  presented  with  an  elephant  by  Emanuel  of  Portuirnl ; 
and  we  read  about  the  same  period  of  another  at  the  court  of  tlie 
Queen  of  Bohemia. 

During  the  middle  ages  little  was  known  about  these  animals 
except  through  the  inaccurate  reprcsentiition  of  them  upon 
medals.  So  recently  as  1673  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  "  Vulgar 
and  Common  Errors,"  notices  the  prevalent  opinion  that  the 
elephant  has  no  joints  and  never  lies  down. 

Shakespeare  endorses  the  vulgar  error,  when  he  makes 
Ulysses  say,  "  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  act  ii,  sc.  3 : 

The  elephant  hath   joints,  but  none   for  courteHy;    \\\a  lojjs   arc 
le^  for  nere«fiity,  not  for   flexure. 

In  the  earriest  carved  example  of  the  elephant  m  t\\o  C'^Wx^i- 
drsi  Ht  Exeter  the  hocks  are  turned  the  wron^  wav. 
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T!ie  following  ailverlisemeiit  ap])eare(l  in  tlie  Flying  Post. 
London,  on  November  23,  ITOl: 

This  is  to  ifive  aotiee  that  there  U  bttrly  ttrriv<?d  •  Urge  elepliant< 
the  bigj^est  tliat  ever  was  in  Kuruin^.  »i)'l  pi-rforni*  vaiiMliea  of  ev 
ercise  for  Diveraian  and  Laughter,  vi&:  Kxi^rt^iwii  tl>r  Musket.  Unui' 
iahes  the  Culouri.  very  nimble  and  swiU  in  several  Ponlurea;  He  also 
bears  two  porwxiH  upon  his  Trunck,  two  txpon  hia  ears  and  ten  upon 
hia  Baeic;  vfilh  wvi^rtil  v«rirtie9.  It  ia  to  be  Been  at  the  White  Horee 
Inn  in  Fleet  Street  (roiii   10  in  the  morning  till  6  at  Sight. 

Evidently  Lester  Wallack  was  wrong  when,  in  his  "  Memories 
of  Fiftj-  Years,"  he  liudared  tliat  tlie  first  elephant  ever  exhih- 
ited  alive  in  England  came  over  in  Elii&ton'e  day.  But  nndoubt- 
etlly  this  was  thi^  first  elephant  that  ever  went  mad  on  Ku^lish 
Boil  and  had  to  lie  killed.  The  event  created  much  excitement  and 
was  naturally  in  everyhody'a  mind.  Wallack  tells  ns  tliat 
EUistan,  in  his  gouty  old  age,  u«cd  to  go  to  Drury  Lane  tlieittrc 
every  night,  particularly  if  one  of  hia  own  fjimoua  parts  wera 
being  acted  by  the  elder  Wallack.  "  Being  wheeled  down  to  the 
prompter's  pliice  in  an  imnlkl  chiiir.  he  "niild  r^it  nnd  wnteh  nil 
that  was  goin-  >m.  In  the  lUiiil  scene  in  Tin'  Bdh-'s  Slrata.jem. 
Doricoiirt,  wlio  i?  ft'i;;iiin^  madness,  has  a  little  extravagant  Inisi- 
ness  and,  at  n  eoitaJii  e\it.  iitiers  siinie  wiliilv  al)*nrd  nonseiise, 
such  »s  '  liring  nn-  a  pigeon  pie  of  snakes.'  On  the  night  in 
([ucstion.  when  the  tuvn  talks  of  nothing  hut  tlie  dra<i  elephant. 
]nv  father,  on  his  exit  after  the  mad  scene,  shmiicd,  'Bring  me 
a  jiiekled  elephant.'  to  the  deliKhl  of  the  easily  pleased  house,  hut 
to  the  disgust  of  tlie  sensitive  EUiston,  wlio'  shaking  his  gouty 
fist  at  him,  cried: 

"  Panm  it,  you  hicky  rascal.  They  never  pickled  an  elephant 
for  me  in  the  days  I  ])layed  Doricourt !  " 

The  lirst  elephant  cNliiliiled  in  America  is  announced,  in  on 
advertisenicTit  printed  in  the  Philadelphia  Aurora,  July  --iS.  lT!Hi, 
as  having  jnst  arrived  "  from  New  York  In  this  city,  on  liis  way 
to  Charleston,  He  possesses  the  Adroitness  of  the  Beaver,  tlie 
Litelligenec  of  the  Ape,  and  the  Fidelity  of  the  Dog,  He  is  the 
largest  among  Quadrupeds,  the  earth  tremhles  under  liis  feet: 
he  has  the  power  of  tearing  np  the  largest  trees  and  yet  is 
traetahle  to  those  who  use  him  well.  ,  .  .  This  Elephant 
now  offen'd  for  puhlie  F.xhihition  is  iibout  thn^  years,  near  si^ 
feet  high,  lie  is  of  Ihe  largest  species,  growing  to  the  height  of 
sixteen  fix't.  ...  Ho  was  purchased  in  Xew  Y'ork  for  Ten 
Thousaiul  Ttollars." 

(irown  pco]>k'  wore  charged  half  a  dollar  and  children  a 
quarter  to  sc-e  this  great  siu'lit. 

Jjj  !)is  "Uud  of  the  White  Elephant  "  (Xew  Y"ork,  187-1), 
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Frank  Vincent  gives  an  interesting  account  of  tlie  elephants  em- 
|»loye<l  in  the  immense  timber-yards  at  Maulmain. 

The  power,  sagacity,  and  docility  displayed  by  these  trained  ani* 
cnU  are  wonderful.     They  are  chiefly  employed  in  drawing,  stacking, 
snd  shifting  the  huge  teak  logs,  some  of  them  weighing  as  much  as 
two  tonii,  which  are  cut  in  the  forests  upon  the  banks  of  the  Salween, 
end  floated  down  the  river  to  timber-yards.     A  log  that  forty  coolies 
can  scarcely  move,  the  elephant  will  quietly  lift  upon  his  tusks,  and 
koldin^  it  there  with  his  proboscis,  will  carry  it  to  whatever  part  of 
the  yard  he  may  be  directed  by  his  driver.     He  will  also,  using  trunk, 
feet,  and  tuska,  pile  the  huge  timbers  with  the  utmost  precision.     It  is 
surprising  to  see  the  sagacious  animal  select  and  pick  out  particular 
timbers  from  the  centre  of  a  large  heap  at  the  driver's  command.     The 
elephants  are  directed  by  spoken  orders,  pressure  of  the  driver's  feet, 
ind   the    eoad.     It  usually   requires   a   year   and   a   half  to   train    an 
elephant  thoroughly  for  the  lumber  business.    Sometimes  an  animal  will 
break  his  tusks  ^rom  being  forced  by  an  ignorant  or  brutal  driver  to 
arry  an  excessive  load,  but  generally  he  knows  his  own  strength,  and  re- 
fuses to  lift  more  than  his  tusks  will   bear.*    Should  these  break  off 
dose  to  the  head,  the  elephant  would  die;    if  only  cracked,  they  are 
bound  with  iron,  and  rendered  as  serviceable  as  before. 

These  of  course  are  only  ordinary  elephants.  Even  in  Siam 
white  elephants  are  very  scarce.  One  might  say  indeed  that  they 
do  not  exist  even  there,  for  at  its  whitest  the  elephant  is  merely 
light-colored  or  spotted.  Probably  the  lightest  albino  ever  seen 
in  Siam  was  one  brought  over  to  Bangkok  in  1880  by  a  European 
circus.  But  the  rains  fell  and  the  paint  came  off  and  there  was 
much  public  indignation.  The  elepliant  died  a  few  days  later; 
"the  judgment  of  Buddha/'  said  the  Siamese  whose  duty  it  was 
to  supply  him  with  food. 

Sometimes  in  the  rutting  season  a  tame  elephant  goes  tem- 
porarily mad,  and  is  transformed  from  a  serviceable  drudge  into 
a  demon  of  inventive  malice  and  deliberate  revenge.  An  ele- 
phant has  been  known,  when  in  this  state,  to  take  up  a  com- 
manding position  on  a  high  road  and  near  a  village,  and  to  deal 
death  and  destruction  round  him  for  a  week  together.  Old 
women  and  children  caught  and  pounded  to  a  jelly;  corpses 
whirled  round  in  mockery  by  the  trunk  of  the  infuriated  animal ; 
fi?veral  houses  unroofed  or  thrown  down ;  portly  native  gentlemen 
flying  out  of  their  palanquins;  communication  stopped,  and  the 
whole  neighborhood  in  a  panic — this  has  not  unfrequently  been 
the  tenor  of  the  police  reports  for  days,  until  a  spherical  bullet 
from  the  practised  hand  of  a  sporting  magistrate  or  indigo- 
planter  gives  the  destroyer  his  quietus. 

There  are  only  two  or  three  places  where  a  shot  is  effective. 
Either  the  charge  of  the  animal  must  be  awaited,  and  the  aim 
raust  be  taken  at  the  hollow  just  a/)ove  the  trunk,  or,  \l  Wve 
sportaiDtfiz  has  not  coolness  enough  for  this  venture,  a  sid^  ^\io\* 
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througli  ttif  oyc  will  do  fqiiallv  well.     U  is  well  known   tliut 
thu  Ku^linli  Mnjur  Kugcre  killni  tujiiii^  twoivc  liijiiilri.'ii  wijil  i-l^  | 
pfiauU  ill  the  jimglcs  of  Ceylon,  aiiit  rarely  failed  in  deepatciiiu^  \ 
iuB  victim  at  one  shot.     But  llicti  \k  lind  thorun^hly  etudicd  tb^ 
hubils  uf  tlic  aujiiiul,  whether  t^ingic  or  id  berdg,  wae  a  first>   ' 
rate  shot,  and  had  the  assistance  of  a  native  eo  cool  and  daring  »a 
to  be  able  to  walk  up  to  &  herd  and  pull  the  tail  of  an  unsugpwrt- 
ing  beast,  wbicb,  in  couwKiUL-nce.  looked  round  and  prc^nted  a 
favorable  shot  to  the  eiperienced  sportaman. 

Elevated  Railroad,  familiarly  knoHn  in  New  York  and 
other  American  cities  as  (he  L. 

A  very  dose  approximation  to  tlie  modern  elevated  road  waa 
conceived  of  in  France  by  .1.  Telle  and  described  in  a  pamphlet 
which  he  iseni-d  about  the  beginning  of  1855.  The  Paris  lllu»- 
tralion  for  April  iitt,  18AB,  made  this  idea  ihe  subject  of  illus- 
tration and  aeco  III  panning  explanation.  It  quotes  from  Telle'a 
pamphlet  the  purpoeea  of  the  invention,  amaag  which  are:  The 
clearing  of  the  Btreets  of  Paris  or  nnv  other  large  dtv,  the  Iowct- 
ingof  traiiKjinrtKliiii.  fin-i-;..  (lie  snviii';;  nf  iiini-,  ,ii]d  the  c'tnbli^li- 
ment  of  cloi^er  civic  rcbititm?, 

"The  means  nf  .■\c,-iilioii,"  cunlinucd  ^1.  Telle,  "are  as  sim- 
ple as  the  end  in  \ie\v:  tbcv  consist  in  cri'iitiug  a  net-work  of 
railways  or  evi-ii  a  sin^'lc  line  in  the  iiilcHor  of  great  wntns 
of  tra<!e.  This  nel-work  or  line  will  in  no  wav  iDtcrft-re  with 
the  ui^e  of  sidewalks  and  driv.'w.ivs  iilrciidy  esiabiished  on  the 
surface  of  tlie  griiinui.  It  will  nni  smnctiiiics  above  and  some- 
times below  street  level.  In  tlie  f.n'nicr  case  it  will  he  elevated 
at  a  height  of  one  slnry  upon  arches  in  the  form  of  a  via-iuct. 
M'benever  onr  railway  l'^  criis,-^c<i  hy  strci'ts.  (|uays.  boulevards, 
(■aiials,  rivers,  or  railroails.  it  will  ever  In:  iilaeed  above  or  below 
the  soil  in  snch  fashion  that  it  can  never  interfere  with  trailie 
or  jiedestrianisni.  1 1'  it  lie  above  the  soil,  there  will  be  estab- 
lished at  the  point  of  ineeling  a  hriii;re  constnicteil  of  arches,  or 
other  supports,  so  that  our  railway  is  never  halted  in  its  progress. 
If  necessary,  a  second  slory  may  be  superini|ioscd,  and  the  iipjier 
one  can  be  dovotiil  to  freight  alone,  the  lower  one  to  passengers. 
The  structures  juil  up  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  elevated  railway, 
which  we  shall  call  iiiaisoiis  fprrcfs  (iron  houses)  may  be  sold, 
or  rented,  or  i-etained  as  eircmnstanees  may  doterniini'." 

It  may  be  added,  wilb  a  semblance  at  least  of  truth,  that  the 
elevated  road  originated  in  the  Ilimabiyas,  At  Kulu  there  is  an 
aerial  railroad  centuries  old  which  is  in  annual  use  at  a  great 
religious  festival  celebrated  there. 

From  a  cliff  overhanging  a  precipitous  gorge  "00  iwi  wide 
and  more  than  100  feet  deep  a  rope  is  stretciied.    The  other  end 
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is  fastened  to  a  strong  stake  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine. 
The  rope  is  nearly  2500  feet  long.  When  stretched  taut  the 
upper  end  is  several  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  lower.  Down 
the  terrible  incline  slides  the  worshipper  or  performer,  technically 
the  jheri ;  the  precaution  having  first  been  taken  to  wet  the  rope 
60  it  will  not  catch  fire  by  friction.  The  jheri  sits  astride  on  a 
kind  of  rough  wooden  saddle  fitted  with  holes  through  w^hich  the 
rope  is  threaded.  Bags  of  sand  are  attached  to  his  legs  to  enable 
him  to  maintain  an  upright  position  during  his  headlong  descent, 
and  also  to  increase  the  momentum.  The  lower  end  of  the  rope 
is  wound  round  with  rugs  and  carpets,  in  order  to  check  the 
descent  at  landing,  and  prevent  the  jheri  from  dashing  his  brains 
out  against  the  pole  to  which  the  rope  is  fastened.  The  first 
few  hundred  yards  of  the  descent  are  accomplished  with  lightning 
speed,  as  is  indicated  by  the  stream  of  smoke  that  follows  in  the 
jheri's  wake.  The  incline  then  diminishes  and  the  pace  becomes 
glower  and  slower,  so  that  by  the  time  he  reaches  the  goal  he  is 
able  to  stop  himself  without  danger.  A  successful  flight  is 
thought  to  assure  a  prosperous  agricultural  season. 

New  York  was  the  pioneer  city  in  establishing  the  elevated 
metropolitan  railway  as  we  know  it  to-day.  The  first  line  was 
constructed  by  Charles  T.  Harvey  on  Greenwich  street  and 
iirst  oj»erated  in  1867.  The  first  stretch  of  road  was  built  from 
lottery  Place  up  to  the  old  School  29.  The  first  car  ran  over 
it  July  2,  18G7.  The  structure  was  extended  to  Cortland  Street 
in  1S68  and  to  29th  Street,  via  9th  Avenue,  in  18G9.  The 
road  had  a  single  track.  The  motive  power  was  a  cable.  The 
exj^eriment  was  unpopular — passengers  disliked  the  dizzy  height 
—and  it  failed  in  1870. 

On  December  1,  1875,  the  Gilbert  Eoad,  called  after  its 
projector,  Dr.  Kufus  H.  Gilbert,  was  definitely  authorized.  In 
September,  1877,  the  Court  of  Appeals  ended  the  weary  course 
of  litigation  by  declaring  its  charter  constitutional.  It  was 
o[>ened  to  traffic  from  Rector  street  to  Central  Park  along  Sixth 
avenue,  but  it  had  then  passed  from  the  Gilbert  incorporators 
and  was  known  as  the  Metropolitan  Elevated  Road.  l)r.  Gil- 
k'rt's  first  plan  was  to  erect  a  pneumatic  tube?  suspended  from 
lofty  arches,  the  same  principle  as  had  been  employed  in  the 
l»each  underground  road,  of  which  a  sample  section  under 
Broadway  from  Warren  street  nearly  to  ^lurray  street  had  been 
ojK'ned  to  inspection  on  April  2G,  1870.  Dr.  Gilbert's  idea 
was  that  cars  blown  through  this  high  tube  would  be  noiseless 
and  out  of  sight,  thus  overcomijig  the  difficulties  whicVv  \t\\.^t- 
fered  with  the  Srst  Greenwich  street  elevated.  When  IW  pw^w 
jnstJe  tube  was  found  Impracticable  Dr.  Gilbert  retutned  mVX\ 
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K  m-w  i.laii,  lu  retain  the  lower  )«ilf  of  the  tube  ami  tu  operate 
a  sltiara  rond  in  tliia  trough,  for  a  part  of  the  objection  was  , 
that  i)ri»ik-rty  owners  were  uot  willing  to  eoncl^^le  to  elevated 
pamwngers  the  privilege  of  iiiiniwtion  of  second  storj'  domes- 
ticity. In  the  liiml'  slage  the  (Jilbert  road  bwanie  no  more  than 
a  steam  operaleil  elevated.  Elevated  roads  were  assigned  to 
Ninth,  Sixth,  Third,  and  Swond  avenues  and  allotted  e\enly  to 
Dr.  Gilbert's  tofiipany  and  the  Ne*-  York  Klevatt-d.  which  was 
then  the  corporation  owning  the  Oreenwiih  street  line. 

In  its  issue  for  August  31,  18SS1,  Clmmhcr.i'  Jounuil  had  this 
item  from  Amoriea,  annotated  by  its  own  e<litor:  An  engineer 
of  Chicago  has  prgpnsed  a  system  of  elevated  railways  for  that 
city,  the  lines  to  be  at  a  height  of  120  feci  alwve  Uie  pavement, 
BO  as  to  clear  the  roiif*  of  the  largest  houses.  This  plan  ia  put 
forward  chiefly  on  account  of  its  non-ohstrnetiim  of  tlie  light, 
and  also  because  its  noiae  will  not  bo  so  troublesamo  as  that  of 
a  railway  at  a  lower  elevation.  The  passengers  would  he  raised 
(o  ill,,  aeri.d  -t^ilion:.  Iiv  m.Mns  of  lifl^. 

■■Tlii-  pl;in."  savt^  Wisrarn-^.  .■<!iioriiilh%  ■■  i-  )mv.t  liki'h  in 
■    ■    ,ut.iffurnothin^M'l;^etliimthntit  would  (piito.Wtrov 


the  arcliileclural   fciilurt's  „ 

f  a  eitv.      it    is  fiir  bctler   tn  keep 

nietro))rtIitnii  linr^  IjcIdw  <:ti 

Hind  and  out  of  si^rlit  ;,s  nuich  as 

possible;  nnd.  nlthoiifrh  llic 

nnhealtliiness  of  a   vitiat<'d  atinop- 

phei-c  niiiy  be  jileaded.  ever' 

\-  one  knows  Unit  fresli   air  can  be 

w.c..rcd  in  the  tunn.ls  if  onl 

\y  the  directors  of  the  railroad  will 

go  to  the  nepessiirv  expense." 

Elevator  or  Lift.     Tiio  i 

Aord  "  lift  ■'  is  universal  in  England 

for  H-liat  in   Aiiicricii   U  he 

^'t   known   as  an  ''elevator."    The 

earliest  mention  of  any  dovii* 

!•  of  this  sort  is  found  in  Vitiuvius, 

who  describes  a  hoistiiij.'  niml 

hiiie.  invented  by  Archimedes  (circa 

B.C.  -im),  wliieh   was  workc 

d  by   ropes  coiled  upon  a  windiu'j 

dnini  by  a  capstan  and  lever 

■s,     Anolber  hoisting  machine  nien- 

tioned  hv  the  same  antlioritv 

wns  Miade  to  rotate  by  men  widking 

inside  the  capstan.     A   prli 

iiilive  eh'vator  of  this   sort    is  stil! 

extant  in  the  convent  of  St.  (.■atheririo  on  Jloiint  Sinai.  This  i; 
worked  by  a  ea]>stan,  and  i-  used  to  lift  either  passengers  or 
freight  from  the  ground  Itoor  to  the  second  st:>ry. 

About  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  Parisian  inven- 
tor named  Villayer  constructed  a  lifting  a|)paratiis  for  a  single 
person.  lie  called  it  a  flying  chair.  It  was  simply  a  chair 
attached  to  a  roiMS  which  was  passed  over  a  pullev — or  sonicthini; 
which  did  duty  for  one— ami  had  a  weight  at  its  other  end  to 
counterbalance  the  chair  and  tlie  oecupnnt.  It  continued  in 
fashion  until  a  mishap  ociurrcd  to  the  king's  daughter  at 
VersnUIes.  The  7(inchinery  taileil  to  whtV.  ■wVeiv  *Wc  -aiv?. W\t  viaY 
Jij},  and  there  siie  stuck  for  three  good  \\outs  Xjtlote  aVa  iy3>i\i\ia 
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rescued  by  her  servants,  who  had  to  break  away  the  wall  to  release 
her.  "  Flying  chairs''  were  not  much  used  at  court  afterward. 
This  ^tory  is  told  in  Dangeau's  Journal  of  the  Court  of 
Louis  XIV,  published  posthumously  in  1720. 

Some  years  later  M.  Thronier,  who  dabbled  in  mechanics 
in  his  leisure  time,  made  a  similar  chair,  which  he  worked  from 
the  balcony  outside  his  window.  He  thus  escaped  the  danger  of 
being  shut  up  in  a  shaft  as  the  king's  daughter  had  been. 
M.  Thornier  kept  his  arrangement  secret  and  had  many  a  laugh 
at  the  expense  of  his  friends  who  came  to  visit  him.  When  they 
left  him  he  would  make  some  excuse  for  not  going  down  stairs 
with  them,  but  when  they  reached  the  courtyard  they  were  amazed 
to  find  him  standing  there  awaiting  them.  To  their  questions 
he  would  return  jesting  replies,  and  then  seat  himself  in  his 
chair  and  go  up  so  quickly  that  they  were  unable  to  discover 
how  he  did  it.  Nemesis  overtook  him.  One  day,  instead  of 
surprising  his  friends  agreeably  he  did  so  disagreeably,  for  the 
machinery  broke  and  he  came  greatly  to  grief.  He  used  the 
staircase  after  his  recovery. 

Steam  hoists  for  the  lifting  of  freight  came  in  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  father  of  the  modern  platform  elevator  was  Ilenry 
Waterman,  of  New  York,  who  in  1850  constructed  one  for  the 
firm  of  Hecker  Brothers,  flour  merchants.  It  was  operated  by 
means  of  a  lever  within  the  framework  of  the  platform.  Almost 
simultaneously  George  H.  Fox  and  Co.,  of  Boston,  started  into 
the  business,  and  introduced  successive  improvements.  The 
vorm  gear  of  1850  was  supplanted  by  a  wire  rope  in  1852.  Cyrus 
W.  Baldwin,  of  Brooklyn,  began  the  experiments  which  led  to 
the  perfecting  of  the  hydraulic  elevator  some  time  in  the  mid- 
fifties. 

Accidents  were  frequent  with  all  the  early  elevators.  A 
notable  one  occurred  at  the  store  of  Emmons,  Danforth  and 
Scuddor  in  State  Street,  Boston.  An  elevator  platform  built  by 
AU>ert  Betteley,  of  the  firm  of  William  Adams  &  Co.,  fell  from 
a  great  height  into  the  cellar  beneath  the  hoistway.  It  was  laden 
with  seven  boxes  of  sugar.  Mr.  Betteley,  hastily  summoned  to 
the  scene,  was  surprised  to  find  the  sugar  intact  in  the  un- 
broken boxes.  Reasoning  from  effect  to  cause,  he  divined  that, 
as  the  cellar  was  almost  air-tight,  the  platform  in  its  rapid 
descent  had  compressed  the  air  beneath  so  as  to  form  an  "  air- 
cushion,"  which  had  broken  the  fall.  On  this  hint  he  acted, 
and  a  few  months  later  took  out  a  patent  for  an  air-cushion,  now 
miversally  used  in  connection  with  dumb-waiters  and  to  a  gc^a^: 
extent  in  connection  with  passenger  elevators. 

The  £r8t  passenger  elevator  worked  by  steam  wa^  m\^iA.^^ 
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by  Otis  TiiflH,  uf  lioslun.  Hift  bo-ChIU'iI  vortical  wrow  railwav 
was  patented  August  0,  ISb'J.  It  was  notable  also  as  lidiig  the 
first  elevator  with  ii  ilowil  cnr.  Before  the  eiiil  of  tlu-  jcar  Tufls 
put  up  one  in  tiio  Fiflli  Avenue  Hold  in  New  Yi.r-k.  A  Ivv 
monthB  later  ho  put  up  unoth<;r  in  the  Continental  Hotel  in 
Philadelphia.  Tliese,  however,  were  the  only  screw  passenger 
elevalora  ever  niadu.  The  eapensc '($25,000)  was  found  to  be 
prohibitive,  esi>ecinlly  ae  the  machine  was  slow  and  cumbroua. 

So  recently  as  January  25,  1908,  John  G.  Adams  wrote  to 
Notes  and  Quirieg,  Ktth  Series,  IX.  67;  "While  recently  stop- 
ping at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  in  Sew  York  I  noticed  in  one 
of  the  passenger  elevators  a  tablet  upon  which  was  recorded 
the  following: 

"  In  thie  space  was  erected  and  operated  in  1859  Taft's 
vertical  screw  railway,  the  first  paeecnger  elevator  ever  builL" 

In  1875  the  Fifth  Avenue  screw  elevator  gave  place  to  a 
more  roomy  and  more  modern  rope  elevator.  This  had  been 
patented  by  the  fame  Mr.  Tufts  in  18G1,  when  he  found  the 
screw  elevator  iv:is  n.it  (he  thirij.'.  His  improvement  on  tlie  oh! 
rope  elevator  [■oii^istrd  in  |ini\idL!if:  n  iiunilicr  of  ropes,  eacli  of 
which  would  sustiiin  five  times  the  weight  of  the  car.  The  strain 
on  these  ropes  w-.m  eipiiilly  distributed  by  a  system  of  levers,  Mr. 
Tufts  put  np  his  first  rope  elevator  in  the  American  House, 
Hanover  Street.  Po-lon.  in  ]S(iS,  the  storm  and  stress  of  the  civil 
war  period  hiiiiujr  interfered  with  the  earlier  adoption  of  his 
invention.  This  «:is  sulistantially  the  passenger  elevator  as 
we  know  it  to-diiy.  It  is  usually  worked  by  steam,  but  not  infre- 
([uently  by  water  pressure  from  a  city  main,  or  by  tanks  in  the 
top  of  the  building.  A  steam  passenger  elevator  (engine,  Jioist- 
ivay,  and  all)  <osU  from  $r,mo  to  $7000.  A  passenger  hy- 
draulic elevator  can  lie  i>ut  in  for  about  $2500,  and  one  for 
freight  for  about  $lf.OO. 

In  1878  Colonel  A.  C.  Eltithorpe,  of  Chicago,  patented 
various  improvements  on  Ecttelcy's  air-cushion.  One  of  the  fir*t 
tests  of  the  new  aiipariitns  was  made  at  the  Parker  Honso  in 
Boston  in  the  ye^ir  ISW).  Eight  persons  walked  into  the  car. 
The  ropes  were  cut.  Witli  a  nisli  and  roar  that  was  heard  a 
block  away,  the  eleviilor  fell,  breaking  the  glass  windows  on  the 
way  and  badly  shaking  up  the  eight  jjasscngers.  Xo  one  was 
Borioudy  izijnred,  however.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  air 
reservoir  at  Hie  liotfoiu  had  not  been  excavated  deeply  enough, 
and  no  provision  had  been  nnido  for  the  partial  escape  of  the  air 
by  means  of  valve  or  wire  grating.  The  mishap  taught  the 
inventor  caution  and  enabled  him  to  perfect  his  machine.  T!ie 
next  trial,  which  happened  in  tlie  same  year  at  the  Chicago  Ex- 
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position,  was  entirely  successful.  The  car  weighed  2800  pounds 
and  carried  a  score  of  passengers.  When  the  ropes  were  cut,  it 
fell  noiselessly  109  feet  The  passengers  walked  out  smiling, 
amid  the  cheers  of  the  spectators.  In  other  experiments  baskets 
of  eggs  taken  into  the  car  and  glasses  of  water  held  by  the  pas- 
sengers landed  with  their  contents  unbroken  or  unspilled.  It 
was  found  that  the  car  stopped  rather  suddenly  but  ver}'  gently 
when  it  reached  the  air-cushion  and  then  settled  slowly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  well.  (See  "  The  Vertical  Railway  **  in  Harper's 
Magazine,  vol.  Ixv,  page  889. 

The  Builder  for  September  10,  1859,  thus  condensed  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  New  York  Herald,  which  had  celebrated  the 
opening  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel: 

ThiB  gigantic  efltablishment,  which  is  six  stories  high  exclusive 
of  basement,  covers  an  acre  of  ground,  and  contains  500  rooms  for 
guests.  The  accommodation  is  in  every  respect  perfect,  but  perhaps 
the  most  powerful  feature  in  the  hotel  is  that  it  will  contain  a  vertical 
railway,  that  is,  a  carriage  will  move  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  building  and  from  bottom  to  top.  It  will  be  forced  up  by  the 
application  of  steam  power,  and  the  descent  will  be  regulated  by  the 
resistance  of  hydraulic  power,  so  as  to  guard  against  accidents.  The 
ear  will  be  attached  to  a  shaft  which,  being  turned  by  steam,  will  cause 
the  car  to  proceed  upward  by  means  of  a  screw,  or  on  the  principle  of  the 
inclined  plane.  The  car  stops  at  each  floor,  and  passengers  are  landed, 
and  others  taken  in.  In  the  same  w^ay,  in  making  tlie  descent,  it  stops 
at  each  floor.  It  is  stated  that  there  will  be  contrivances  at  each  of 
these  landings  to  prevent  accidents.  Behind  the  vertical  railway  is  a 
baggage  elevator,  moved  by  the  same  power.  The  object  of  this  is 
obviously  to  save  the  necessity  of  taking  trunks  up  and  down  the 
stairs — a  great  convenience.  Near  the  vertical  railway  there  is  a 
capacious  staircase  for  those  who  prefer  using  their  legs. 

English  Channel.  Joan  Pierre  Blanchard,  a  French  aero- 
naut residing  in  England,  was  the  first  balloonist  to  dare  the 
crossing  of  the  Channel,  and  he  succeeded  in  the  attempt.  He 
took  with  him  Dr.  Jefferies,  an  American  wlio  had  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  in  1763  and  was  practising  medicine  in 
England.  The  pair  had  previously  made  a  number  of  aerial 
accents  together.  At  one  o'clock  on  January  7,  1785,  they  took 
their  seats  in  a  balloon,  ascended  from  Dover  Cliffs,  and  sailed 
in  the  direction  of  Calais.  Blanchard  was  in  command.  They 
carried  with  them  only  thirty  pounds  of  sand  ballast, 
which  proved  too  little  for  so  long  a  voyage.  To  their 
surprise,  the  air  appeared  to  grow  lighter  as  they  ad- 
vanced over  the  water,  so  that  they  sank  too  freely.  At 
abont  mid-channel  they  were  compelled  to  discharge  all  their 
liallast  in  order  to  maintain  their  level.  Rut  the  balloon  still 
descended.     To  obtain  momentary  relief  they  ejected  a  parcel 
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of  books,    Wlieii  tljree-fonrtlis  uf  the  distaow  acroirs  the  channel,  J 
they  niphtetl  the  Kronch  coast.    The  balloon  was  now  contracting -I 
and  einking  rapidly.    They  threw  out  of  the  car  (.'ventbiiig  avail-  I 
able, — ancliDT8,  cordage,  provisions.     Finally  thuy  cast  o2  part  | 
of  their  clothing,   fastened  thcmaelvea  to  the  etirdg  suspended  ' 
from  the  halloon-ring,  and  prepan^d  to  cut  away  the  car.     But 
preBcntly,  anproiicliiug  the  coast  near  Calais,  they  began  to  risi'; 
then  ascended  rapidly,  soaring  in  a  niagniticent  arch  above  the 
high  gronnds.    When  above  the  forest  of  fluines,  they  descended 
gradually,  seized  the  brunehcK  of  a  tree  to  arrest  their  flight,  and 
at  three  o'clock  were  safely  and  happily  landed.    This  thrilling 
two-hour  voyage  made  a  great  eensnlion.    Blanchard  was  honored 
by  a  special  Bumnums  to  the  court  of  I^ouis  XVI,  who  made  hiiu 
a  present  of  12,0011  livres  and  eettled  upon  him  a  yearly  pension 
of  1200  livree.     The  car  of  the  balloon  ie  preserved  at  Calair^. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  there  were  two 
kinds  of  balloon  in  use,  the  Montgolfier  or  hot-air  balloon  and  the 
balloon  filled  wilb  hydrogen  gas,  Blanchard's  had  been  of  the 
latter  kind.  I'ilatrc  dc  K.i/ici-,  rvicud  of  Motugolfii-r  and  lir^i 
mail  who  liiid  evcrtrone  up  in  n  liallonu  (see  Flvixi:  Machixes), 
deiennined  to  essiiv  a  rruiJs-chiiinicl  '.ovajre,  stnrtiufi  from  t!io 
French  side,  in  a  hallonn  uf  his  own  c(,n-triivtion  wliirJi  cmi- 
hincd  holh  Ihc  hot-air  and  tlic  -as  prin.-iples.  He  called  lliis 
the  Charles- Moil  tgol  fie  re.  A  friend  nanieil  Itonuiine  a;rreed  to 
accompany  him.  Thousands  of  spei'talors  wiitchcd  the  ascent  ipf 
this  extraordiuiirv  coin|iosite  balhiun  from  Boulogne  on  .lunc  I"i. 
1785.  For  a  ([uarter  hour  all  went  «eli.  Tlien  it  was  t^ecn  tl^it 
the  smaller  globe  had  caught  on  fire,  imd  n  few  nionientii  later  tl.e 
whole  apjiaratus  was  allaine  al  an  allilude  of  31100  feet.  Pr.s- 
ently  it  fell,  a  charred  ami  shajiele^s  nia^s,  upon  the  sea-sliore. 
Both  of  the  men  were  killwl. 

They  wore  tJie  lirst  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  the  new  s.ieiur. 
A  monument  close  to  Boulogne  marks  tin-  seme  of  tho  disa-ler. 
whose  niomory  in  further  perjR'ltiated  in  the  uiiuies  and  signs  of, 
the  cafes  and  inns  of  the  ueighhorhoud. 

A  rival  claim  has  U-en  ]int  forward  fur  an  lialian 
named  Crinialdi,  as  an  anticipator  of  Blancliard,  hiil  the  ilaiiii 
rests  on  very  donhtful  foundation.  A  hiiok  luimed  "  l.u  Storia 
del  Anno  MDCCLI"  ("  History  of  the  Year  ir.31")  is  sail  to 
have  Itoen  printed  in  Amsterdam  for  a  Venefiini  lilirarian.  This 
book  has  an  account  of  (irimaldi's  iincnli(m,  "riding  which  he 
flew  from  Calais  to  London  making  seven  leagues  an  hour."* 
The  only  allusion  to  this  hook  is  fonnd  in  an  authentic  ndrk 
entitled  "  Memorie  degli  Arcldtetii  Anii.'hi  e  Mo.lorni " 
("Memoirs  of  Ancient  and  Jlodcrn  Arehifocts'"),  published  in 
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Paniia,  1781.  Tlie  author  never  saw  the  book  in  question  and  is 
!fomewhat  doubtful  of  his  authority,  but  he  says  tentatively: 

^*He  (Grimaldi)  only  once  put  himself  to  the  risk  of  cross- 
ing the  sea,  and  that  was  from  Calais  to  Dover,  and  the  same 
morning  he  arrived  thence  in  I^ondon.  He  has  lately  made  a  trip 
from  the  London  Park  as  far  as  Windsor  Lodge  and  back,  the 
whole  in  less  than  two  hours."  (See  Flying  Machines,  on 
p^go^  351-354. 

Engraving  is  classed  among  modern  inventions,  and  it  is 
usually  held  that  the  familiar  engraving  of  St.  Christopher  bear- 
ing Christ  upon  his  back  is  the  earliest  known  specimen  of  the 
art.  This  dates  from  the  year  1423,  The  only  existing  impres- 
sion was  found  pasted  on  the  inside  of  a  cover  of  a  manuscript 
in  the  library  of  a  Suabian  convent.  A  somewhat  dubious  story, 
current  in  1850,  says  that  an  accident  carried  this  date  live 
years  backward.  "  A  few  weeks  ago,"  says  the  Illustrated  Londoi 
Sews  in  June,  1850,  "  sonie  person  at  Malines,  who  was  about  to 
burn  an  old  chest  which  contained  a  quantity  of  mouldy  papers, 
perceived,  pasted  on  the  inside  of  the  lid,  a  print  which  was 
become  very  obscure  from  dirt  and  age.  A  person,  however, 
was  present,  who  had  a  knowledge  of  prints,  and  who  carefully 
took  off  the  fragments;  and,  having  united  them  again,  found 
clearly  marked  the  date  of  1418.  This  rare  specimen,  which  be- 
longs to  the  Flemish  school,  has  been  purchased  for  the  Royal 
Library  at  Brussels,  at  the  price  of  500  francs.^^  The  subject 
of  the  print  is  not  stated. 

It  must  be  added  that  the  Romans  knew  of  some  process 
whereby  they  inserted  the  likeness  of  a  writer  in  his  book,  which 
at  least  served  the  purpose  of  engraving.  Martial,  Seneca,  and 
Cicero  allude  to  it.  Pliny  makes  a  clearer  statement,  but,  un- 
fortunately, he  does  not  seem  to  have  understood  the  process. 
**  By  some  means  or  other,'^  says  he,  "  Marcus  Varro  introduced 
the  portraits  of  seven  hundred  individuals  in  his  numerous  books, 
as  he  could  not  bear  the  idea  that  all  trace  of  their  features  should 
be  lost."  These  illustrations  were  reproduced  somehow,  for 
"  not  only  did  Varro  confer  immortality '' — upon  the  author's 
features — "  but  also  he  transmitted  them  to  all  parts  of  the 
earth,  so  that  anywhere  it  might  be  possible  to  see  them."  Pliny 
calls  this  a  "most  blessed  invention,  and  if  it  were  not  engrav- 
ing, what  could  it  have  been  ?  The  learned  have  been  inquiring 
and  debating  for  three  hundred  years,  but  they  will  never  agree. 
Any  day,  however,  Herculaneum  may  yield  some  old  papyrus 
which  will  decide  the  question. 

A  pretty  mediaeval  romance,  but  one  which  has  little  authority 
to  support  it,  appears  in  a  book  by  Papillon,  a  French  wood- 
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GQgraver  and  an  auUiority  on  }iiB  art.  According  to  Uiis,  ihp 
first  engraved  l)liicks  were  cut  by  »  [m'r  of  twins,  Alexaniler 
Albcric  Cunio  :iini  his  sister  IsHhella. 

The  maideji  I^uU.'lIa  is  described  lis  being  siirpnasinglj'  Iwaud- 
ful,  talented,  hml  iucomiil ished ;  nt  thirteen  she  understoml  Latin 
and  geometry,  wnile  excellent  verse,  played  upon  several  insfru- 
ments,  and  hsid  bpj^im  to  design  and  paint  with  delicacy  and 
taste;  while  hH>r  brother,  the  chivalric  Alberic.  «'as  of  quite  rav- 
ishing beauty,  :tiiil  one  of  tJie  most  charming  youths  in  four- 
teenth-century Itiily.  At  fourteen  he  commanded  a  squadron  of 
horse  in  the  wars,  nnd  displayed  extrtiordinarj'  valor.  After 
distinguishing  himself  by  defeating  two  hundred  of  the  foe, 
he  returned  to  lii.-.  amiable  sister,  and  in  conjunction  with  her 
designed  and  cxtiiital  eight  wonderful  wood-blocks  illustrating 
the  progress  of  Alexander.  On  the  completion  of  this  remarkable 
series  he  once  jimre  ventured  on  the  field  of  baltle,  being  accom- 
panied by  the  jiap.siouate  lover  of  his  beautiful  sister.  This 
brave  action,  lioiu'vcr,  proved  fatal,  for  he  was  killed,  and  hif 
friend  danger(lll^lv  wuunded  while  defending  iiim  in  the  midst  of 
the  enemy.  Thit;  po  affected  the  twin  sister  that  she  rreolvcd 
never  to  marry,  and  pining  away  in  the  approved  style  of  medi- 
ajfval  romance,  died  at  the  interesting  age  of  twenty.  This  is  a 
jiretty  and  cfft'itive  filory.  The  only  f.i.dt  nimnt  it  is  fhot  it  i^u't 
true.  The  author  of  it  liad  an  exuberant  imagination,  and  latter- 
diiy  authorities  ascribe  it  to  tliat  peciiliiirity  rather  tjian  to  sober 
liinlorv-  At  all  events,  there  lias  always  been  a  sijnabble  about  it 
letween  various  writt'rs  on  the  art  of  wood-engraving,  though  the 
general  opinion  is,  as  nobody  has  ever  seen  the  engravings 
iisicrihcd  to  this  romantic  pair,  that  tlie  wliole  storv  is  a  invth 
of  tlie  Middle  Ages. 

Julin  Foster  cstiililisbed  the  fir.*t  printing-press  in  Boston, 
and  as  his  first  book  issued  in  .\pril,  ](1T.">,  Increase  Slather's 
sermon,  "  Tlio  Wicked  ilan's  Portion."  He  is  famous,  also, 
among  print -col  lectors,  as  the  first  American  engraver.  Althoiigli 
a  self-taught  artist,  he  left  beliind  liim  several  prints  wliich  are 
very  creditable  in  execution.  He  was  an  eiigriiver  in  fact  before 
he  set  up  as  a  printer  on  his  own  account.  The  earliest  extant 
example  of  jiis  wurk  is  n  portrait  of  that  remarkable  New  Eng- 
land divine  liichard  Matlicr,  which  was  intended  apparently  as  a 
frontispiece  for  a  lil'c  of  Matlicr  written  by  his  son,  the  more 
remarkable  Increase  Mather,  and  published  (1670)  from  Samuel 
Green's  prcss  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Onlv  one  oopv  of  the  i)0ok  containing  this  frontispiece  is  now 
known  "to  Iw  in  exlst-'iiee.  Six  years  hilcr  Foster  made  tlic  first 
map  engrnvcd  in  .\rn.Tiia,  eulillcd,  "A  Mnji  of  New  Fn-laiid, 
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k'iug  the  first  that  was  ever  here  cut,  and  done  by  the  best  pat- 
tern that  could  be  had,  which  being  in  some  places  defective,  it 
made  the  others  less  exact;  yet  doth  it  sufficiently  show  the 
.^eituation  of  the  Countrey,  and  conveniently  well  the  distance  of 
places/' 

This  quaintly  named  map,  now  of  extraordinary  value  in  its 
first  "state*'  (or  earliest  impression),  was  originally  published 
in  Boston  in  1677  in  William  Hubbard's  "  Narrative  of  the 
Troubles  with  the  Indians  in  New  England,  from  the  first 
planting  thereof  in  the  year  1G07,  to  this  present  year  1677/' 
This  book,  printed  by  Foster,  is  seldom  found  with  the  first 
i-sjue  of  the  map.  A  perfect  copy  is  valued  at  about  $650.  In 
this  first  issue  of  the  map  the  White  Mountains  are  called  by 
Foster  **  The  White  Hills/'  This  was  altered  by  some  blunder 
into  *'  Wine  Hills  "  in  the  London  reprint. 

Elnvelopes.  The  invention  of  the  envelope  in  England  i.^ 
ujiually  attributed  to  S.  K.  Brewer,  a  bookseller  and  stationer  of 
Brighton.  The  story  runs  that  about  1830  he  had  for  sale  some 
tmall  sheets  of  paper  whereon  it  was  difficult  to  write  the  address. 
Accordingly  he  devised  small  envelopes  and  had  metal  plates 
made  for  cutting  them  to  the  desired  shape  and  size.  They 
(aught  the  fancy  of  the  Brighton  ladies,  and  his  orders  so  multi- 
plied that  he  finally  had  them  made  for  him  by  Dobbs  &  Co., 
London.    This  was  the  beginning  of  the  trade. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  envelopes  were  in  use  befon* 
the  time  of  the  worthy  Brighton  bookseller.  So  far  as  is  known, 
the  idea  of  post-paid  envelopes  originated  early  in  tlie  reign 
of  I>ouis  XIV  of  France,  with  M.  de  Valfyer.  In  1653  he  gained 
the  royal  approval  for  the  establishment  of  a  private  post,  and 
placed  boxes  at  the  corners  of  streets  for  the  reroption  of  letters 
enclosed  in  envelopes  that  were  sold  at  offices  established  for 
tlie  purpose.  Valfver  had  also  sold  artificial  formes  de  billet, 
or  notes  applicable  to  ordinary  business  communications,  with 
blanks  to  be  filled  up  by  pen  with  such  special  matter  as  the 
writer  desired.  One  such  billet  has,  by  a  fortunate  misapplica- 
tion, been  preserved  to  our  time.  Pelisson,  the  friend  of  Mine, 
de  Sevign^  (and  of  whom  she  said  that  '*  he  abused  the  masculine 
]>rivilege  of  being  ugly"),  was  tickled  by  this  skeleton  form  of 
correspondence,  and  filled  up  the  blanks  of  such  a  forme  with  a 
letter  to  Mdlle.  de  Scudery,  addressing  her,  according  to  the 
j)edantic  fashion  of  the  time,  as  "  Sappho,"  and  signing  himself 
*•  Pisandre."  This  billet  is  still  extant,  and  is  probably  the  oldest 
<*\'isting  example  of  a  prepaid  envelope. 

In  the  English  State-paper  Office  is  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Trumbull,  Secretary  of  State,  by  Sir 
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James  Ogilvie,  and  dated  May  IG,  1G9C.  It  is  now  attaclW  lo 
an  pnvelojie  ■i'/^  x  3  inches  in  size,  cut  nearly  the  same  a^i  our 
modem  ones.  The  next  known  example  is  an  autograph  lelUT 
(in  an  (envelope)  of  Jjouis  XIY  to  bin  son  by  Madame  de  Monte- 
span,  the  Comte  de  Toulouse,  admiral  of  the  fleet  at  the  siegi' 
of  Barcelona,  Dated  Versailles,  April  29,  1706,  it  is  written. 
eealed,  and  addressed  by  the  royal  hand.  Le  Sage  in  his  "Gil 
Bias"  (Book  4,  chap.  5),  published  1715,  in  describing  the 
epistolary  correspondence  of  Aurora  de  Onsman,  makes  one  of 
his  characters  say  that  after  t-akin^  two  billets,  "  Kile  Ics  cacheta 
touB  deux,  y  mit  une  enveloppe,  et  me  donna  le  paquet,"  In  tlie 
British  Museum  there  is  aa  envelope,  exactly  like  those  now  in 
use,  with  an  ornamental  border,  bearing  date  ITUO,  from  5Ime. 
Pompadour  to  the  I>uche»se  d'Aiguillon,  also  a  letter  from  Fred- 
erick of  Prussia  addressed  to  an  English  general  in  his  service, 
ilalcd  at  Potsdam,  17Ci(J,  which  is  folded  in  au  envelope  of  coarse 
Gennau  ]»aper  similar  in  form  to  modem  ones,  except  that  it 
opens  at  the  end,  like  those  used  by  lawyers  for  deeds,  instead  of 
at  the  top. 

.\n  earlv  alhiHon  tu  envcloiics  in  Eiigli.ili  liteniture  is  to  lie 
foimd  in  SH'ift"^  '■  Advice  lo  C.rnl.  Street  Verse-Wrilers,"  17-^(;. 
wherein  he  plavfiillv  twils  Pope  for  his  small  econnmies  wlncli 
hetimes  led  him  to  "write  his  verses  on  UU  of  pai.er  left  hhink 
ur  written  on  only  one  side,  lie  tells  iheni  to  have  tlieir  verses 
printed  with  wide  nmnjins,  and  then, — 

Send   them   to   |)apor-s|iiirinf;   Po))i;. 

-And  wlieii  lie  sits  to  write. 
Nn  Ifttcr  witli  an  i^nvelope. 

Could  <:\\e  liim  iiiun'  deli-fht. 

It  has,  however,  been  conjectured  that  this  did  not  refer  to 
anything  resembling  nur  modern  envehipc,  which  could  have 
been  of  little  use  to  I'lijie,  but  to  a  half-sheet  ot  pa]>or  used  as  a 
euver.  Be  tliat  as  it  may.  an  old  family  in  Yorksliiro  jiresiTves 
an  envelope  e.vaetly  like  the  square  modern  pattern,  sent  from 
(ieneva,  in  1750.  In  the  Grnlleinan's  MaijiizUie,  May,  is II,  i-^  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  Father  O'l^ary,  of  which  it  is  said  '"  tbe 
envclo|>e  being  lost,  the  exact  address  cannot  be  aseerlnineti  "; 
and  Charles  Lamb  writes  to  Bernard  Barton,  Jlarch  'Hi,  IS'Jil, — 
"  When  J  write  to  a  great  man  at  the  Court-End  he  opens  with 
surprise  a  naked  note  such  as  Whitcchajiel  i>euple  interchange, 
with  no  sweet  degrees  of  envelope,  I  never  enclosed  one  bit  of 
pai>er  in  another,  nor  understood  the  rationale  of  it.  Once  only 
I  sealed  with  a  borrowed  seal,  to  set  Walter  Scott  a  wondering, 
si^'iied  with  t!ic  imperial  (piarterod  arms  of  England,  wliieh  my 
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friend  Field  bears  in  compliment  to  his  descent  in  the  female 
line  from  Oliver  Cromwell.  It  must  have  set  his  antiquarian 
curiosity  upon  watering.'^ 

Xot  until  Sir  Bowland  Hill  secured  the  establishment  of  the 
penny  post  on  January  10, 1840  (see  Post-office)  did  envelopes 
become  popular  in  England.  Before  then  double  postage  was 
charged  for  one  piece  of  paper  enclosed  within  another,  no  matter 
how  thin  each  might  be  and  how  light  the  letter.  So  long  as  this 
rule  was  enforcecY,  only  franked  letters  were  enveloped,  tliough 
at  a  still  earlier  day  an  envelope  was  used  as  a  mark  of  respect, 
especially  when  writing  to  a  superior. 

On  May  6,  after  the  penny  post  had  been  established,  the  use 
of  envelopes  became  general.  Stamped  and  adhesive  envelopes 
were  issued  by  the  post-office.  Edward  Hill,  a  brother  of 
Rowland,  in  partnership  with  Warren  de  la  Rue,  was  the  inventor 
of  the  first  envelope  machine.  This  was  patented  March  17, 
1S45. 

Exchange,  Royal.  The  idea  of  the  Royal  Exchange  in  Lon- 
<^Jn  originated  with  Sir  Richard  Gresham  (1485F-1549),  and 
was  carried  into  execution  by  his  son  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  the 
gTviii  merchant  prince  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  1537  Sir  Richard's  business  had  taken  him  to  Antwerp. 
Here  he  noted  what  a  great  accommodation  the  Bourse  was  to 
the  merchants  who  frequented  it,  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Thomas 
Cronnvell  suggesting  that  a  similar  building  should  be  put  up  in 
Lombard  Street.  As  nothing  came  of  the  proposal,  he  wrote 
nirain  next  year,  offering  to  share  in  the  cost,  which  he  estimated 
at  £2000.  If  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  would  induce  Alderman  Sir 
(loorge  Monoux  to  part  with  certain  property  at  cost  price,  he 
engaged  to  raise  £1000  toward  the  building.  The  king  addresvsed 
Monoux  on  the  subject,  an  arbitration  was  suggested  and 
accepted,  and  then  for  some  unknown  reason  the  matter  was 
dropped. 

In  loGl  Thomas  Gresham,  the  son,  received  from  Richard 
dough,  his  factor  in  Antwerp,  a  letter  expressing  his  aston- 
ishment that  London  should  have  gone  so  long  without  a  bourse: 

"  Considering  what  a  city  London  is,"  he  wrote,  "  and  that 
in  so  many  years  the  same  found  not  the  means  to  make  a  burse, 
hut  merchants  must  be  contented  to  stand  and  walk  in  the  rain, 
more  like  pedlars  than  merchants.  In  this  country  and  in  all 
other,  there  is  no  kind  of  people  that  have  occasion  to  meet 
hut  ye  have  a  place  for  that  purpose;  indeed  and  if  your 
business  were  done  (here)  and  that  I  might  have  the  \e\§\XT^  \,<i 
go  about  it  snd  that  I  would  he  a  means  to  Mr.  SecieV^LTs;  \.o 
Jjare  his  favor  therein,  I  would  not  doubt  but  to  make  so  U\T  ^ 
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buree  in  London  as  the  great  burse  is  in  Antwerp,  without  solicit- 
ing of  any  man  njore  tlian  be  slinll  be  well  disposed  to  give."' 

Ureshain  remembered  the  attempt  iimde  by  his  father  in  1538 
and  its  failure.  He  resolved  to  take  tlie  matter  up  again  and 
appealed  to  the  court  of  alderraen.  One  of  them  sounded  him 
BB  to  what  he  himself  would  be  willing  to  contribute  to  the  enter- 
prise. This  was  in  1563,  two  years  after  the  receipt  of  Clough"« 
letter.  Grcsham  took  time  to  wmaider.  In  1565  he  sent  in 
the  offer.  He  would  himself  erect  a  "comely  burse"  if  the  city 
would  provide  a  suitable  site.  The  site  was  found  on  the  north 
side  of  Cornhil!.  On  June  27,  ISUG,  Sir  Thomas  laid  the  foun- 
dation stone.  Every  one  of  the  aldermen  loid  his  stone  or  briek. 
with  a  piece  of  gold  for  Uie  workmen.  The  plan  of  the  buildinj: 
at  Antwerp  was  closely  followed.  The  design,  the  architect 
(Henryke),  and  moat  of  the  material  came  from  Flanders,  mudi 
to  the  disgust  of  English  masons  and  bricklayers.  On  January 
23,  15(1,  Queon  Elizabeth  visited  it  in  state  for  the  formal  ojjcn- 
ing,  but  she  refused  to  accept  the  proposed  name  of  the  Boiiri«, 
and  ordered  by  n  luT.nld  and  trumpet  tbnt  henceforth  the  build- 
ing should  be  ciil]i'<i  ilii^  ■'  IIumiI    l-\i  !ieiii;:c  and  no  otherwise." 

Gresbam's  Exclunipc  whs  (otully  destroyed  in  tbe  fircnt 
Fire  of  ICfiC,  wori  sipccdilv  rcliuilt,  and  was  ajrain  burned  in 
1838.    Tbe  present  buildinjr  by  Tite  was  opened  in  1844. 

Express.  Tlie  American  express  business  had  a  siiij:ular 
beginning.  lu  January,  18:!!),  Wiiiiaiu  Frederick  llamdcn 
(1812-1845)  came  down  to  Xew  York  for  a  short  rci^t.  As 
ticket-master  in  (he  olHce  of  tbe  Boston  and  Worcester  liatl- 
road,  he  bad  been  worn  out  by  sixteen  hours  of  daily  tnil. 
Though  at  that  time  there  were  only  2818  miles  of  railroad  in 
the  United  States  {all  built  witlnn  tiie  previous  ten  years),  the 
officials  were  cruelly  overworked.  There  was  no  express  com- 
pany in  existence.     One  day  a  brigjit  tbou<;bt  struck  Harndeii. 

"  Do  you  know,"  be  said  to  bis  friend  James  W.  Hale,  "'  I 
think  that  I  eould  make  a  living  running  errands  for  people  be- 
tween Xew  York  and  Boston  ? " 

Hale  chimed  in  with  the  idea.  He  himself  was  employed  in 
tbe  Hudson  Xcwa-room,  at  Xo.  1  Wall  Street,  \ew  York.  One 
of  his  duties  was  to  fetch  papers  down  to  the  Boston  boat  on  iis 
tri-weekly  trips.  Besides  the  papers  be  carried  consignments  of 
money  or  parcels  from  persons  who  could  not  get  down  to  the 
boats  themselves.  All  these  be  would  turn  over  to  any  reliable 
passenger  who  was  willing  to  deliver  them. 

On  the  stage  lines  the  drivers  or  the  passengers  were  the 
parcel  deliverers.  Xo  one  ever  thought  of  asking  money  for  bis 
services. 
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**Go  ahead/'  advised  Hale.  "You  ought  to  make  money. 
rU  get  you  a  lot  of  customers  here  in  New  York." 

Uarnden  bought  a  couple  of  extra-large  carpet-bags,  and 
announced  that  he  was  in  the  business  of  carrying  parcels  i)e- 
tween  New  Y'ork  and  Boston  or  intermediate  points,  at  low 
prices.  His  first  announcement  appeared  in  a  Boston  paper 
dated  February  23,  1839.  His  offices  were  at  No.  1  Wall  Street, 
Xew^  Y'ork,  with  his  friend  Hale,  and  at  No.  9  Court  Street, 
Boston.  The  "express"  was  for  some  time  easily  carried  by 
Hamden  in  his  two  valises,  but  he  soon  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  confidence  of  the  business  public.  In  a  few  months  he  was 
employing  two  messengers,  one  of  them  being  Hale  and  the  other 
a  brother,  Adolphus  Hamden.  The  latter  lost  his  life  in  the 
burning  of  the  steamer  Lexington  in  Long  Island  Sound  Janu- 
ary 13,  1840. 

In  1840  the  business  was  extended  by  a  branch  line  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  the  same  year  an  international  express  was 
founded  by  Harnden  in  partnership  with  D.  Brigham,  Jr.  In 
the  same  year  Alvin  Adams  established  another  express  line, 
also  between  Boston  and  New  Nork.  Other  rivals  followed.  In 
1854  many  of  these  companies  amalgamated.  Thus  under  its 
extant  name  of  Adams  Express  Company  the  services  started  by 
Harnden  and  Adams  were  consolidated. 

Eyes,  Artificial,  The  first  mention  in  print  of  any  maker 
of  artificial  eyes  appears  to  be  an  advertisement  in  St.  James's 
Evening  Post,  June  11,  1734.  Notice  is  therein  given  that  a 
Thomas  Gamble,  who  lived  at  "  The  Black  Raven,"  a  seed  shop 
over  against  Water  Lane,  was  "  the  only  Operator  in  Artificial 
Eyes  and  the  only  survivor  of  the  famous  Mr.  James  Smith  de- 
ceased," who  apparently  had  left  the  secret  to  Gamble. 

"  All  Gentlemen,  Ladies  and  others,"  continues  the  advertise- 
ment, "  may  be  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  Artificial  Eyes,  ex- 
actly like  the  natural;  they  having  the  Motion,  Bigness  and 
Color  exact  to  the  truly  natural:  He  hath  made  them  for  sev- 
eral Persons  so  nicely  that  they  have  worn  them  many  years 
.  .  .  his  artificial  Eyes  have  been  sent  for  to  most  parts  of 
Europe  by  Persons  of  the  best  Quality,  and  whereas  he  hath  re- 
ceived advice  out  of  this  Country  that  several  persons  would 
use  them,  but  then  are  told  that  the  Remaining  Part  of  their 
Ball  must  be  taken  out  first:  This  is  to  satisfy  them  to  the 
contrary,  for  if  they  have  any  Ball  left,  they  may  wear  it  with- 
out any  trouble  at  all."  (See  also  Pearson's  Magazine  for  Feb- 
ruary, 1897.) 


Fan.  The  fiiuilamental  idea  o!  Uic  fan,  if  we  are  to  credit 
Chinese  legend,  vtim  hit  upou  ceDdiriL'K  agu  at  a  certaiu  Feast 
of  Lanterns  {see  h^STsasa),  by  uue  Kaiuii,  beautiful  daugtiter 
of  ail  eniineut  mandarin.  This  young  wuman  found  herself 
•a  hot  tiiat,  in  violation  of  all  etiquette,  she  took  08  her  mask, 
and  fheu  was  fain  to  hide  her  blushes  and  eke  to  cool  her  face 
by  the  operation  we  now  call  faniiing.  Xausi'a  young  com- 
panions eaw  and  approved;  "instantly,"  aaya  the  narrator, 
"ten  thousand  hiinds  agitated  ten  thousand  masks."  Other 
writers  are  content  with  the  simpler  and  less  specific  ex- 
planation that  the  fan  originate)]  in  tlie  necessity  felt  in  all 
not  countries  for  keeping  oS  flies  from  the  cacred  offerings  in 
the  temple,  from  the  hands  and  faces  of  the  oIReiattng  priests, 
and  from  the  profancr  persons  nt  the -population  in  geniTal. 

In  India  ami  Ciiina  the  ori-iiial  modd  of  tlic>  fan  i=  said 
to  have  been  the  wing  of  a  bird.  Certainly  an  adniirahle  fan 
can  Ijc  made  from  two  hirds'  wings,  joined  by  a  strip  of  wood. 
The  fan  of  the  high  priests  of  ]sis  was  in  the  form  of  a  half- 
eircle,  made  of  fcatliers  of  dilTerent  length.-:.  Sufh,  too,  were 
the  fans  carried  in  triumphal  processions,  which  among 
the  Egvptians  served  also  as  niilitarv  standards  in  time  of  war. 
The  Sibyls  are  said  to  hiive  been  in'tho  liahit  of  funning  them- 
selves as  they  delivered  their  oracles — the  fan  being  evidently 
not  regarded  in  those  days  as  in  any  wiiy  connertcd  with 
frivolity:  and  even  nniv,  not  ahmc  in  the  East,  hut  in  Europe. 
the  fan  plays  an  important  part  in  ct^rtain  religious  ceremonies. 
The  Pope  is  on  certain  occasions  of  grand  ceremony  followed 
by  two  fan-lK'arcrs :  and  in  the  Greek  Church  it  is  a  part  of 
the  ordination  of  deacons  to  arm  the  newlv  received  ecclesiastic 
with  a  fan,  that  he  may  protect  the  ofliciating  priest  from 
flies  during  the  celebration  of  the  mass. 

The  earliest  reference  to  fans  on  the  part  of  a  classical 
author  occurs  in  Eurijiides's  tragedy  of  "  Helena,"  where  one 
of  the  characters,  a  eunuch,  relates  how,  according  to  the 
Phrygian  custom,  he  has  fanned  the  hair,  face,  and  bosom  of 
the  beautiful  heroine.  The  fans  carried  bv  the  IJonian  ladies 
were  not,  like  the  most  ancient  Chinese  fans,  made  in  one  piece, 
whether  of  paper,  gauze,  or  silk,  bnt  were  composed  nf  little 
tablets  of  perfumed  wood.  The  Indies  of  high  fashion  were 
followed    when    they    went    out    walking    bv    fan-U-arcrs    01 

mi 
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I   kbeUifercB;  and  guests  of  both  sexes  were  fanned  at  dinner 
I    bv  slaves  charged  with  that  particular  duty. 

The  fans  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  in  good  society  worn 

from  the  girdle  by  chains  of  gold,  and  were  usually  made  of 

feathers, — those  of  the  peacock,  ostrich,  parrot,  and  pheasant 

being  the  favorites.     Sold  in  large  numbers  on  the  markets  in 

Turkey  and  Morocco,  they  came  direct  to  Venice,  whence  they 

were  distributed  all  over  Italy.     For  many  years  after  its  first 

introduction   into  Italy  the  fan  was  considered  a   symbol   of 

lenty,  and  the  woman  who  carried  one  was  regarded   much 

as  a  woman  who  waltzed  was  looked  upon  at  the  beginning  of 

the  present   century.     Catherine   de   Medicis    is   said   to   have 

introduced  the  fan    (circa  15G0)    into   France,   where  it  was 

quickly  adopted,  not  only  by  women  but  by  effeminate  men. 

Ten  years  later  fans  reached  Elizabethan  England,  either  from 

France  or  from  Italy,  though  probably  from  the  former. 

Fans  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  those  consisting  of 
one  web  of  paper  or  silk  and  those  which  are  made  up  of  several 
thin  strips  of  wood  or  other  material.  The  former  are  held  to 
be  the  best  for  fanning,  the  latter  for  shuffling,  or  for  the 
mancpuvre  known  in  the  days  of  the  "  Spectator"  as  "  flirting" 
the  fan.  In  countries  where  the  use  of  the  fan  is  thoroughly 
understood,  this  convenient  appendage  to  a  lady's  dress  is  much 
employed  in  signalling.  The  practice  in  question  is  the  subject 
of  one  of  Calderon's  comedies,  which  has  been  imitated,  under 
the  title  of  "  Le  Mouchoir,  les  Gants,  et  I'lSventail,"  by  a 
modern  French  author,  whose  work  was  in  due  time  adapted 
to  the  English  stage,  where,  if  we  mistake  not,  it  became 
known  as  "  Ix)ve's  Telegraph." 

A  French  author  declares  that  there  are  a  hundred  differ- 
ent ways  of  using  the  fan.  Of  these,  however,  he  only  mentions 
one;  which  consists  in  so  holding  this  weapon  and  shield  of 
coquetry  that  its  bearer  may  receive  a  love-letter  unobserved. 
That  the  fan  may  serve  to  hide  blushes,  facilitate  whispering, 
and  so  on,  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out.  Those  who  desire 
full  information  on  this  subject  cannot  do  better  than  study 
Oosson's  ''Pleasant  Quippes  for  Upstart  Gentlewomen,"  pub- 
lii^hed  in  1596,  soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  fan  into 
England,  and  full  of  remarks  on  its  use  and  abuse. 

China  and  Japan  still  remain  preeminently  the  countries 
of  the  fan.  There  the  fan  is  still  carried  not  only  for  use  in 
every-day  life,  but  also  as  an  article  of  military  equipment. 
The  massive  bronze  fan  which  until  recently  was  carried  by  a 
Japanese  mail-clad  warrior  qiiitf^  sufficed  to  knock  Aowiv  ^tv 
advers^rr/  and  It  was  frequently  used  in  lieu  of  a  s^ox^i  lox 
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replying  in  Eummary  fasliion  to  real  or  fsDcied  insult.  On 
one  memorable  occasion,  in  1828,  the  Dey  of  Algiers  used  a 
fan  in  this  manner,  under  prvtext  of  having  been  provoked 
by  the  resident  Frendi  eousul.  That  blow  was  dearly  paid 
for.  The  dey  having  refused  to  apologize,  his  dominions  were 
inva<Ied,  and  the  French,  after  occupying  Algiers  and  the 
Burrounding  districts,  "provisionally"  (so  they  aeaured  the 
English  govornnieiit)  and  merely  with  a  view  to  an  honorable 
.peace,  established  themselves  permanently  in  the  dey's  capital, 
and  gradually  took  possession  of  what  is  now  called  Algeria. 

The  oldest  historical  fan  in  esistence,  pnwerved  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Monza,  near  Milan,  formerly  belonged  lo  Theodolinda. 
Queen  of  the  Lombards  in  the  sixth  century.  Another  of  her 
possessions,  in  the  same  church,  is  tjie  famous  Iron  Crown. 

Farm.  The  largest  fann  in  the  world  was  !>aid  in  1013 
to  be  that  owned  by  Don  Luis  Terrazas  in  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 
According  to  the  Scrapbook,  it  included  8,000,000  acres  of 
fertile  land  and  measure  150  x  200  miles.  On  its  mountains 
and  through  its  valh'ys  roam  over  1.000,000  cattle,  700.000 
sbecp,  and  100,000  imrws,  rcijuiring  the  services  of  2000 
Jiorsonien,  lu'rd?inen,  slicjilicrds.  and  huntiinien. 

p:ai-h  year  at  least  ]50,niHl  head  of  cattle  and  100,000 
sliwp  are  siaviglitercd.  dicsM'd.  and  piieked,  tliis  ninch  heins 
the  only  one  in  the  world  whiili  niiiintaina  its  own  slaughtcrin': 
and  packin^!  ])lant.  And  tliis  mean;!  a  very  cnnsiderabie  addi- 
tional profit  to  its  aiifjust  and  fortunate  owner. 

"  On  the  gigantic  o^tate  arc  .')  ruscrvoir!:,  which  cost  $500,- 
000,  and  :iOO  wcll^,  which  cust  over  another  $500,000.  Doti 
Liii.t  Terrazas  is  a  scientific  fanner,  and  raises  every  kind  of 
grain  in  his  great  fields.  His  homestead  is  declaretl  to  he  the 
finest  farm-house  in  e.\istcnec  in  any  country.  It  is  enpahle 
of  acconimo<lating  500  guests  at  a  time,  and  was  erected  at  ai 
oxjiense  of  $2,000,000.  "  It  is  a  veritable  country  palace,  and 
the  gardens  are  more  carefully  laid  out  and  the  stables  an' 
more  costly  than  those  of  any  emperor.  On  the  homestead 
alone  are  eniploved  over  100  male  servants." 

The  title  of  largest  iiidividuiil  fariiu-r  in  the  United  Stales 
was  in  the  same  year  ehiimed  l.y  llie  Xew  York  Tribuiii'  for 
Itflvid  Eankin,  a  niemlicr  of  the  Missouri  delegation  to  the  lie- 
]nd)lican  Xational  Convenlinu.  wlii.li  renominated  PresidenI 
Taft.  "He  was  the  nblest  delegnle  in  the  convention,  havin;r 
passed  his  eighfy-ihird  r.>ar.  His  farm  in  Atchison  County. 
Mo.,  compri,«es  S.'i.OOil  aire-;.  IS.Hoo  acres  being  given  lo  the  I'ul- 
tivation  of  com  and  llie  ulher  7.00(1  io  ])astnrH<re.  Last  v.-ar 
/lis  corn  crop  readied  over  l.nild.ooo  bushels.     He  has  lO.OdO 
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rattle  and  25,000  hogs.  '  I  made  my  first  start/  said  Mr.  Ran- 
kin, 'with  just  $100.  I  began  buying  and  driving  cattle  to 
market  on  a  small  scale  sixty-one  years  ago.  That  was  from 
Burlington,  Iowa,  and  Chicago  was  my  destination.  I  sold  those 
cattle  at  a  spot  less  than  two  blocks  from  where  the  Coliseum 
now  stands.^  *' 

Fastnet  Rock  Light-house.  The  most  costly  light-house 
in  the  world  is  that  erected  in  1900-13  on  the  Fastnet  Rock, 
a  gmall  pinnacle  on  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  coast  of  Ireland. 
It  is  the  first  light  seen  by  the  great  liners  on  their  passage 
to  England,  and  the  last  landmark  they  pass  on  their  way  to 
Xew  York. 

The  new  tower  cost  $420,000  to  build.  It  displaced  the 
fejtructure  erected  on  the  rock  in  1840.  The  old  tower  meas- 
ured, with  its  lantern,  ninety-one  feet  in  height.  It  stood 
well  up  on  the  rock,  but  it  soon  was  discovered  that  it  was 
not  strong  enough  to  stand  the  strain  put  upon  it.  In  very 
s^tormy  weather  the  waves  dashed  right  over  the  lantern, 
although  the  latter  was  173  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
On  one  occasion  a  full  cup  of  coffee  standing  on  the  table  in 
the  top  room  was  thrown  to  the  floor  when  a  heavy  wave 
thundered  against  the  rock.  Later  it  was  discovered  that  the 
structure  was  being  undermined  gradually.  Costly  strength- 
ening works  had  to  be  put  in  periodically  to  prevent  a  collapse 
of  the  tower. 

In  the  year  1900,  a  British  light-house  builder,  William 
Douglass,  was  asked  by  the  Irish  Commissioners  to  prepare 
plans  and  erect  a  new  tower  of  stone  on  dreaded  Fastnet.  ^Ir. 
IMuglass  surprised  his  brother  engineers  by  selecting  as  a  site 
th«*  ledge  of  a  chasm  that  had  been  eaten  away  by  the  waves 
on  the  extreme  western  edge  of  the  rock  at  the  point  where  the 
fullest  fury  of  the  waves  was  experienced.  He  argued  like 
this:  "If  I  build  my  tower  on  this  ledge,  the  base  will  receive 
the  heaviest  seas  before  they  rise  to  their  full  height,  and  if  the 
l>ase  is  composed  of  solid  masonry  and  arranged  in  steps,  this 
would  be  an  excellent  buffer  to  break  up  the  strength  of  the 
waves." 

Even  to  land  on  the  Fastnet  Rock  is  an  exciting  experi- 
ence. It  is  seldom  that  one  can  step  direct  from  a  boat  on  to 
the  rock,  and  the  builders  reached  their  work  by  means  of  a 
rope  lowered  from  a  long  boom  to  the  boat.  Catching  hold  of 
this  rope  just  above  their  heads  and  placing  their  feet  through 
a  kind  of  stirrup,  they  were  swung  through  the  air  on  to  terra 
firma. 

While  tiie  foundations  were  being  secured,  a  speciaV  ateamex 
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was  used,  whodL-  duly  it  wm  to  transport  tJie  building  imikTiil  ^ 
to  the  Bcene  uf  opcTa  lions.     Thia  sttanier  c^ost  $50,0U(i.     Sbn 
carried  all  th<r  ^.-nuiitt:  liloiks  of  wliich  the  new  tower  is  oodH 
posed.     The   -tme  was  oblHuied   from   uusn-ies   in   Coniv^H 
The  new  towir  is  147  fwt  in  height,  with  a  graceful  ellipti^H 
curve  on  its  <  iiciilur  face  from  the  basw  to  the  liinlcrn  gaUei^,^ 
At  the  foumhiliiiii   it  i*  52  f(*t  in  diameter,  and  is  pcrfpctly 
solid  for  a  hiii;lit  of  48  feet.     It  took  more  than  a  year  to  lay 
the  first  twerifv   ciiursea,  the  tower  consieiing  of  89   course*. 
In  all,  2074  sti.iu-s,  wt-ighiiig  from  IVi  to  3  tons  apiece  and 
representing  u   tdtal   weight  of  463!}   tons,   were   need.     The 
liat^e  of  the  ^innlure  is  nimlc  solid   hy  a  ninrvellous  system 
of  dovetailing.',  iiv  «hich  one  stone  is  grafted  into  its  fellows 
alwve  as  well  ii^  lulu  those  on  each  side  of  it.    This  makes  the 
light-house  oth'  ^ilid  mass,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  lift  the 
whole  stnicturi'  up  iind  place  it  on  a  slant,  it  would  not  fall  to 
pieces. — New  Yurk  Preif,  January  14.  I91S. 

February  30.     At  Oltley,  in  England,  postal  onrds  can  be 
bought  for  a  jicnny  apiece,  which  contain  the  following: 
A  Crntots  Gbavmtonk 

The  following  nppcMUB  on  a  gravMto&«  in  tl>i'  oljurcliyard  of  tiie 
picturnque  villa){r  uf  F«M-stoii,  in  tliu  Waaiiburn  Valley  ttewt  Otle;-, 
Yorkshire: 

To  the  luoiiiorv  of  J.«qili  Ri.l«du1c>  at  BIuIi.tIiousc 
Who  (li.-(i  Fi'l.imrv  i'.K   ]Ma;i.  »«■■.!  7!l  vcars 
Also  Kli/jiU-tli   lii^  wife  Marili    IS   1813 


i.iit   of   tht   qni'stioii;    uiid   tljut   the-   iiriitr   uf    tlic   ilates    when    dcatli 

Sec  Xoles  and  Qnerir-'',  10th  scries,  i.  23;5,  aTid  viii.  3311  for 
this  and  oilier  instanics. 

First  and  Last  Inn  in  England.  .\  hoi^telry  bearing  this 
singular  name  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Senncii,  Cornwall, 
about  thrce-ipiarters  of  a  mile  from  the  I-aud's  End.  The  name 
is  justified  by  the  position  of  the  inn.  As  the  traveller  nears 
it  from  inland,  he  may  read  U]ion  one  face  of  the  sign-bininl 
"The  Last  Inn  in  Enghiml'";  and.  upim  the  opposite  face 
of  the  sign-board,  as  he  iipprnaehes  the  house  from  the  land's 
End.  "The  First  Inn  in  Eiiglan<i."  It  is.  altogether,  a  travel- 
ler's "wonderment";  but  Ibongli  the  house  is  small,  the  liuid- 
ladv  will  assure  him  that  h.-  eaii  bo  j.n.vidi'd  with  a  dinner  of 
"Ssh,  tiesk,  and  foivl,"  in  the  coursi:  oC  un  hour.     Sennea  li^'s 
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about  nine  miles  south  of  Penzance,  over  rather  a  wild  country ; 
and  at  three  miles  distance  from  Sennen  is  the  famed  Logan 
or  Logging  Stone  (see  Walsh,  Curiosities  of  Popular  Customs, 
p.  626). 

The  Land's  End,  in  Cornwall,  consists  of  a  promontory 
covered  with  greensward,  whose  granite  cliffs  present,  to  the 
erer-stormy  sea  that  dashes  against  that  coast,  a  precipitous 
rampart.  The  descent  from  the  high  road,  distant  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  sea,  to  the  very  brink  of  the  cliffs, 
is  by  a  steep  smooth  lawn.  In  1840  a  horseman  was  run 
away  with  on  this  spot.  Horse  and  rider  were  seen  rushing 
down  the  green  declivity  with  ungovernable  speed,  and  the 
immediate  destruction  of  both  seemed  inevitable;  but,  upon 
the  very  ledge  of  the  precipice,  the  horseman  had  the  luck  or 
dexterity  to  let  himself  drop  on  the  turf,  thus  saving  his  life. 
'^  The  horse  leapt  into  the  sea,  and  the  impress  left  on  the  sod 
by  his  hinder  feet,  ahout  a  yard  from  the  brink  of  the  precipice, 
has  l)een  preserved  to  this  day  in  commemoration  of  the  event." 
So  says  Dolman's  Magazine  for  January,   1847. 

Floating  Church.  The  pioneer  of  these  singular  edifices 
was  launched  at  Bordentown,  New  Jersey,  in  1847.  It  was 
designed  and  ])uilt  by  a  Xew  Yorker,  Clement  L.  Bennington, 
on  behalf  of  the  Churchman's  Missionarv  Association,  for  the 
seamen  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  towed  down  to 
that  city  and  permanently  moored  to  the  wharf  at  the  foot  of 
Market  Street. 

"  The  building,"  says  a  contemporary'  report,  "  is  firmly 
fastened  on  a  substantial  deck  38  feet  by  90,  with  guards  ex- 
tending 8  feet  outside  around  it,  and  resting  on  two  boats  of 
SO  tons  each,  placed  ten  feet  apart,  and  strongly  connected 
together.  The  church  will  seat  500  persons,  and  is  to  have  a 
fine-toned  organ  and  bell.  The  top  of  the  spire  is  70  feet  from 
tlie  deck ;  and  the  edifice  is  32  feet  wide  by  85  feet  long,  includ- 
ing the  vestry.^' 

Seats  were  free  and  everv  effort  was  made  to  attract  sea- 
men  and  boatmen  to  the  services. 

By  the  published  documents  of  the  association,  "  tlie  follow- 
ing gentlemen  compose  the  Board  of  Managers,  by  whose  efforts 
the  edifice  has  been  erected,  assisted  by  benevolent  individuals 
of  that  city,  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  religious  benefit  of  the 
class  for  whom  it  is  intended :  Bight  Kev.  Bishop  Potter,  D.D., 
James  C.  Booth,  William  C.  Kent,  John  M.  Collum,  Isaac 
Welsh,  George  Colhoun,  G,  B.  ^^litchell,  Edward  L.  Clark,  T.  "R. 
Wucherer,  Joseph  B.  Mnssey,  Josn^ph  E.  Hover,  \Y\W\aTt\  C\. 
AVen,  James  M,  Aertseu,  Georore  S.  Twells.  The  chapVam  m 
ebMFge  of  the  church  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Trapier,  former\y>Uwte«-- 
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ant  in  llio  navv,  and  nov  an  orJaiiin]  iiiiiiitU'r  iu  the  £piK«>|>a! 

Churuh." 

Floating  Islands.  One  of  llie  goographica!  uiysterits  d 
ihe  State  of  Michignn  is  an  island  that  every  Bununer  comw 
to  tiie  surfacL'  of  Ijike  Orion,  and  every  winter  goes  liacV 
again  to  the  depths  whcuce  il  arose. 

Its  periods  of  appearsnee  and  disapiKarani-e  are  ncflrly 
regular.  It  mnies  t"  tlio  siirfin'i'  along  Hlwitf  tin-  inidille  Hf 
August,  and  goes  down  again  aljout  February  15.  All  effort* 
to  control  its  ap[>ear«ncL-  or  its  d isappcarancu  have  Hiiifornilv 
failed. 

(In  one  occasion  a  nnmlier  of  farmers  and  teamsters  de- 
cided to  put  the  iHland  out  of  tlie  flouting  business,  Tluy 
hauled  many  luade  of  stone  aiid  depoHited  them  on  it  during 
the  early  part  of  the  winter,  believing  that  when  it  went  down 
in  February  it  would  go  down  for  good,  weighted  as  it  waa  , 
with  stones.  But  the  following  Angnst  saw  it  bob  np  agniii 
from  below — minus  its  load  of  stones. 

At  iinollicr  time  an  effort  was  made  to  keep  it  on  the  snr- 
fncp  and  it  Wiis  chiiincd  to  the  .surrounding  country  with  hea\y 
log  chains.  When  its  time  for  ileparture  came  it  departed — ■ 
and  the  log  chains  depurtcd  with  it.  'I'lie  log  cliiiins  were 
never  recovered. 

The  island  is  comjio^ed  of  soft  mod  and  rushes,  and  there 
are  some  skeptical  wouis  who  attribute  its  formation  and  appear- 
ance mid  disappearance  t<i  the  gathering  of  vegetation  in  one 
ppot  by  the  currents  of  tlie  lake  and  its  suhseiiuent  decay. 

Henry's  Lake  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  a  depression 
or  gap  called  Targee's  I'ass,  powsesM^  another  famous  floating 
island. 

"  Henry's  Lake  is  of  oval  sha|ie  and  has  an  area  of  forty 
square  miles.  It  is  entirelv  surrounded  by  what  sih'uis  to  he 
solid  land,  and  one  reallv  concludes  that  it  has  m.  outlet.  On 
the  west  side  lies  a  level  meadow,  which  fl;)a{s  on  the  water. 
and  the  hidden  outlet  is  iK'vond  it.  Xcar  the  rim  of  the  basin, 
which  at  no  distant  day  must  have  Iiecn  the  pebbly  beach  of 
the  lake,  is  a  shallow  pord,  nut  from  whieh  flows  a  creek,  the 
source  of  the  north  fork  of  .Knake  River. 

"A  species  of  the  blue-joint  grass  of  iu\nriant  growth 
floats  upon  the  water  and  sends  out  a  mass  of  large  hollow 
white  roots,  which  form  a  mat  so  thick  and  firm  that  a  horse 
can  walk  with  safety  over  the  natural  pontoon.  The  decayed 
vegetation  adds  to  the  thickness  of  the  mat  and  forms  a  nmuld 
in  whieh  weeds,  willows  and  .'^mall  trees  take  root  and  grow. 
£iick  from  the  new  hordep  the  new  lauA  is  fvim.  smO,  ?\!,\\i;iorts 
pine  Mnd  aspen  trees  of  small  gro'wtK 
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'*  An  iijJand  of  the  same  turfy  formation  lloats  about  the 
lake.  The  floating  body  of  land  is  circular  and  measures  300 
feet  in  diameter.  A  willow  thicket  thrives  in  the  centre,  inter- 
spersed with  small  aspens  and  dwarf  pines.  The  little  trees 
catch  the  breeze  and  are  the  sails  that  carry  the  island  on  its 
orbit.  One  evening  it  was  within  a  stone's  throw  of  our  camp. 
Next  morning  it  was  five  miles  away.'' — Virginia  City,  ^ev,. 
Chronicle. 

Flower,  Largest.  The  largest  flower  in  the  world  is  said 
to  be  the  Rafflesia  Amoldi,  or  Arnold's  rafflesia. 

It  was  discovered  in  March,  1818,  on  the  island  of  Sumatra, 
by  Dr.  Joseph  Arnold  (1728-1818),  a  noted  English  botanist. 
This  floral  monster  is  a  parasite  on  the  roots  of  a  species  of 
wild  vine.  As  it  possesses  no  leaves,  it  may  be  said  to  consist 
of  flower  alone.  The  centre,  containing  stamens  and  pistil,  is 
a  foot  wide.  Each  petal  is  a  foot  long,  and  i/4  inch  thick  in  the 
thinnest  part,  increasing  to  %  inch  at  the  thickest  part. 

The  entire  flower  measures  about  a  yard  across  and  weighs 
about  15  pounds.  Its  ground  tint  is  flesh-colored  or  yellow, 
with  heavy  mottlings  of  a  dull  purple. 

In  christening  his  flower  Dr.  Arnold  linked  his  own  name 
with  that  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  British  governor  of  Sumatra, 
by  whom  he  was  employed  as  a  naturalist. 

Flying  Machines.  Mr.  Edison,  in  1890,  put  on  record  his 
opinion  that  humanity  should  be  ashamed  that  it  had  left  un- 
solved the  problem  of  aerial  navigation  when  Nature  had  already 
solved  it  with  birds.  With  the  study  of  bird  flight,  indeed,  avia- 
tion (avis,  a  bird)  really  began.  It  may  be  more  than  a  co- 
incidence that  the  first  flying  machine  recorded  in  credible 
history  was  a  wooden  dove  invented  in  the  fourth  century  B.  C, 
bv  Arehvtas  of  Tarentum.  Accordincr  to  Aulus  Gelliiis  (A.  D. 
117-180)  this  was  *^so  contrived  as  by  a  certain  mechanical  art 
and  power  to  fly,  so  nicely  was  it  balanced  by  weights  and  put 
in  motion  by  hidden  and  enclosed  air." 

Various  guesses  have  been  made  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
hidden  and  enclosed  air.  Mediaeval  philosophers  hinted  vaguely 
at  the  possibility  of  some  ethereal  substance  so  light  that  it  would 
sustain  in  air  a  vessel  containing  it.  Elaborating  on  this  hint 
Friar  Roger  Bacon  (1214-1294)  dimly  forecast  the  modem  bal- 
loon. He  suggests  that  a  large  hollow  globe  made  of  very  thin 
metal  and  filled  with  ethereal  air  or  liquid  fire  w^ould  float  on  air 
like  a  ship  on  water.  Bacon  went  even  further.  In  the  following 
passage  he  predicted  the  aeroplane  or  heavier-than-air  machiive'. 
"  There  may  be  wade  sonic  Qving  instrument,  80  that  a  maa 
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cittitig  in  the  miilillc  of  the  instrument  and  tumitig  some  I 
mecliaaiem  ma}'  ijiiI  hi  moliou  some  artiticial  wings  whicti  maf  I 
beul  the  air  like  a  bird  flying."  1 

(iiotlo.  in  liiii  faiiiuuii  taiiijinjiiK'  in   Flntvnce,  inlrcxluceil  i  1 
bass-relief  at  a  fljiug  man,  and  Leimiirilo  <lu  Vind  made  three  I 
«ketchee  showing  hiH  own  ideas  on  the  subject.     Jean  Hapliate 
Danle  is  crediti'd  with  having  miidc  Iho  fir»l  eucces^fal  soanog    ) 
flight  at  Perugia  in  the  fifteeuth  rentiiry.     Three  <-enIiiries  later 
(iu  llVi)   [he  Marquis  de  Bacqueville  is  liaid  to  have  repeated 
the  feat  by  flying  over  the  Seint!  in  Turia.     Delaila  nry  lacking;, 
but  from  the  einieiice  available  it  would  seem  tliat  both  Dante 
and  l)e  BacqnevilK'  used  wjrae  sort  of  aeroplane  glider. 

The  balloon  idea  reappeared  after  ntili,  when  Henry  Caven- 
dish discoveR-d  thiU  hydrogen  was  many  limes  lighter  liian  air. 
Dr.  Black,  an  Kdinhiirgh  chemist,  suggested  the  use  of  hydrogen 
for  balloons,  an  idea  shortly  after  put  into  practical  use  by 
Tiberius  Cavallo  in  tlie  form  of  small  soap  bubbles  tilled  with 
that  gas. 

It  was  loft  to  the  Jlontgolfior  brothers  and  to  the  physicist 
Br.  Ulnirlcs  U,  ilcvisc  Uic  mmi-ciirrying  Inillooii. 

KtifHiic  iiiid  I'icrrc  Mtnilgolficr.  sons  of  a  paper  maker  in 
Annunay,  Knincu,  hi-^au  tlit-ir  fxpiTiinenls  in  ITHi.  Their  first 
public  sncccss  was  iiihicvci!  in  lli'.'ir  nalive  village,  Januarv 
.-.,  ny;l.  .\  linen  jilobc  of  111.-,  frcl  circiinircrcncc,  inflated  over 
a  fire  IVd  wiih  ImndUs  of  ciio|.|.cd  sinnv,  nipid-lv  riw  when  lib- 
erated to  Ihc  liciglit  of  ni.-u-  Ihan  a  mile.  .\t  llic  end  of  ten 
minntcs  it  <!csciTuU-d.  a  mik-  iirid  a  Inilf  au'iiv.  The  feasibililv 
of  tlie  h.jl-air  Imlh.nii  was  thus,  for  tlic  first  time,  deinonstnited. 

The  flrst  hvdro^cn  balloon  was  designed  l>v  the  brothers 
Robert,  of  J'aris,  nn.ler  tbc  sniwrinlcLnk'n.c  of  I'rofe.'^sor  J.  A. 
C.  Charles.  On  Februarv  :;r,  lTS:i,  it  rose  from  the  Champs 
do  JIars,  :J00{)  feet.  Franklin  was  present  at  the  as.eiision. 
"  Vurv  finct-'  said  one  of  tlie  s)>cc(al:irs.  "Unt  wbafs  the  use 
of  it?"     -MYhatV  Ibc  iiso  nf  a  baby;-'"  rolorted  Fninklin. 

On  Scpteniiicr  1^1.  ITS)},  the  ilontfiolliers  repeiilod  at  Paris 
the  experiment  made  nt  Annonay,  and  were  iiiiain  siiccessfnl. 
This  time  they  sns|)ende<I  from  their  balloon  a  cage  containing 
a  sheep,  a  cm'k,  and  a  duck.  These — -the  pioneer  aerial  trav- 
ellers— returned  safely  to  earth. 

The  first  hnmaii  lieings  to  go  up  in  a  free  balloon  were  the 
Pilatro  de  Kozier,  on  Oitolier  l."i,  178;i.  in  a  cajilivo  balhxin,  i.e., 
a  balloon  attached  to  the  gnniiid  bv  ropes. 

Tlie  firf^t  hnnnin  bcimis  to  •;<>  it)>  iii  a  free  balloon  were  the  same 
Rozicrand  the  Manpii-^  d'Aihmde.;.  XnvcndxT -^1.  \7HX 

Fvr  the  firBt  women  air  travellers  see  .\i;uonal"ts.  Female. 
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The  firsk  person  in  Great  Britain  to  navigate  the  air  was 
James  Tytler  (1747(  ?)-1805),  who  earned  tlie  nickname  of 
Balloon  Tytler  from  his  experiments  in  this  field.  He  con- 
structed a  fire  balloon  after  the  pattern  of  the  Paris  Mont- 
^olfiers  of  1783,  with  which,  on  August  27,  1784,  he  made  an 
lucent  at  Comely  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  to  a  height  of  350  feet 
[Gentleman's  Magazine,  1784,  ii,  709,  711). 

A  far  greater  sensation  was  created  next  year  in  England 
)y  the  first  aeronaut  who  essayed  a  flight  from  that  soil.  He 
iras  no  Englishman,  however,  out  an  Italian,  Vincent  Lunardi 
(1759— 180(>),  secretary  to  Prince  Caranianico,  the  Neapolitan 
imbassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  About  2  p.m.,  on  Sep- 
tember 15>  1784,  Lunardi  went  up  in  a  balloon  from  the  grounds 
)f  the  lioyal  Artillery  Company  in  London.  His  companions 
»rere  a  dog,  a  cat,  and  a  pigeon;  he  passed  over  London  in  a 
Qortherly  direction,  and  first  descended  in  a  cornfield  on  South 
Uimms  Common,  where  he  parted  with  his  cat.  He  then  rose 
igain  and  finally  landed  in  a  meadow  at  Stondon,  four  miles 
from  Ware,  at  4.20  p.m. 

More  than  a  quarter  century  later,  in  1815,  a  monument  was 
?rected  to  mark  the  latter  spot.  It  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion: 

Let  Posterity  Know  and  Knowing  be  Astonished  That  On  the  15th 
Hy  of  September  1784  Vincent  Lunardi  of  Lucca  in  Tuscany  The  Ist 
Verial  TraveHer  in  Britain  Mounting  From  the  Artillery  Ground  in 
>ondon  And  Traversing  the  Regions  of  the  Air  For  Two  Hours  And 
■'if teen  Minutes  In  this  spot  Revisited  the  Earth  On  this  Rude  Monu- 
aent  For  Ages  be  Recorded  That  Wonderous  Enterprise  Successfully 
Uchieved  By  power  of  Chemistry  And  the  Fortitude  of  Man  That 
mprovement  in  Science  Which  The  Great  Author  of  all  Knowledge 
*atronizing  by  His  Providence  The  Invention  of  Mankind  Hath 
rraciously  Permitted  To  Their  Benefit  And  To  His  Own  Eternal  Glory. 

The  first  ascension  in  the  United  States  is  said  to  have  oc- 
urred  in  Philadelphia,  where,  on  December  28,  1783,  a  car- 
penter named  Wilcox  was  lifted  to  a  considerable  height  by 
everal  small  gas-filled  balloons.  Confirmation  of  this  exploit 
5  lacking.  At  all  events  the  credit  is  generally  given  to  Fran- 
ois  Blanchard,  a  Frenchman,  who  had  already  (1785)  won 
nternational  fame  as  the  first  balloonist  to  cross  the  English 
'hannel  (^'.t'.).  On  January  9,  1793,  at  10  a.m.,  he  rose  from 
Philadelphia,  under  the  patronage  and  in  the  presence  of  George 
Washington. 

Blanchard  was  the  pioneer  in  the  search  for  dirigible  bal- 
oons.      In   1784  he  had   invented   a   boat-like  car  with   aerial 
ars.     Advance  was  slow  until  }S84,  when  Captain  ^enaxA  axv^L 
Japtain  Krehs produced  a  man-carrviug  dirigible  vrliicVi  aelwflSVs 

£S 
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returned  to  tlio  i:tariiiig-p»iint  again§t  a  wind.  Tho  propelling 
power  was  tt  2a<i-]Miiiiicl  tlwtric  motor  wliivh  Hi-velopetj  nine 
horsepower.  Then  came  the  famoun  liirigibles  of  Santos  Du- 
inant  and  otiiers. 

These  are  probably  the  last  efforts  in  that  line.  More  ajiJ 
more  fully  it  now  name  to  be  recogniKi'd  that  progress  lay  in 
■bandoning  the  balloon  idea  and  aeekiii?  the  mimicry  of  birdf. 
This  wa.1  the  plan  advocated  by  Honillard,  whom  the  French 
■ceordingly  styled  tlie  Fatht-r  of  Aviation  (see  Aviation,  Fatheb 
of).  The  ascription  was  warmly  denied  by  the  Wrighl 
brothers,  who  granted  that  Moiiilhird  was  a  careful  student  and 
an  able  interpreter  of  the  Sight  of  birds,  but  ridiculed  him  a 
a  mere  child  in  e.v  peri  men  tat  ion.  The  Wrights  put  forward 
Otto  Litfenthal  and  Samuel  V.  I^nglcy  as  tiie  real  fathers  ot 
AviatJoD. 

It  is  the  Wright  brotliew  themselves  who  deserve  that  title, 
by  dint  of  actual  performance.  They  scored  tlieir  first  success 
as  far  back  aa  December  17,  1903,  with  a  flight  of  300  yards 
in  ,5!1  second.-;.  Xcarly  two  yens  I^iI.t  ((Irtolier  .'">.  irto:/)  ihe 
first  great  flight  in  the  world's  history  is  claimed,  about  55 
miles  in  3H  niinntes  3  wcirnds.  Piililic  evidence  was  lacking  in 
both  lases.  At  lust,  finding  a  finaiii'ial  backer,  Wilbur  Wright 
brought  his  acrophine  to  Kt]nj|)e  and  contiiuted  his  experiments, 
first  at  Issy,  Paris,  ihcii  at  I.e  Mans,  when  he  inaugurated  a 
new  phase  in  the  world's  travel.  His  flights  grew  longer  and 
loftier,  and  more  diiring,  ^Meiinwhiic,  lu;  wiis  studying  every 
minute  detiiil — sli!i|)i'.  sixi',  wci^-lit,  area  of  tiic  plane,  the  e\act 
manipulation  reipiireil  to  prodnce  certain  results — and  the 
outcome  was  the  great  flight  on  OetoWr  10,  li)(l,S,  when  he  was 
in  the  air  1  hour  '.)  minutes  4.)  2-5  seconds,  covering  over  70 
kilometres,  the  first  time  in  the  world  a  man  had  remained 
in  tJie  air  in  a  niarhine  heavier  than  that  element  for  an  hour. 

When  I»nis  BhViot,  on  July  l.->,  lilfli),  flew  across  the  Eng- 
lish Channel  from  Baraque  to  Dover,  the  feat  was  considered 
the  aimc  of  daring.  Jt  has  since  been  many  times  repeated. 
The  first  wonniit  to  cross  the  Channel  alone  and  driving  her 
own  aeroplane,  was  Jliss  Harriet  (Juiniby  (see  Aeronauts, 
FKiULii),  who,  on  Ajirii  1('>,  1!)1'^,  flew  from  Dover  to  Ilardelot, 
She  had  been  |)reccde(!  by  ^liss  ilary  Davis,  who  had  l>een  only 
a  passenger,  however,  on  an  aeroplane  flown  by  Giistav  Haniel, 
from  Hendon,  near  Dover,  to  CIris  Xez,  in  France,  on  April 
2,  1!)12. 

Foot-ball.  Thnro  used  to  he  an  Impresf^ion  among  the 
learned  that  tho  bull  game  played  by  Nausicau  and  her  maidens 
(BOMEBf  Odi/ssei/)   was  a  sort  of  foot-ball.     Jtodern  scholars 
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r  that  this  is  an  error.  It  was  a  mere  dancing  game  in 
rh  a  ball  was  tossed.  Nevertheless,  the  Greeks  did  in- 
:e  in  an  out-door  sport — called  by  them  "  harpaston " — 
;h  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Rugby  foot-ball  of  to-day. 
as  developed  from  three  earlier  games,  of  which  the  names 
e  have  come  down  to  us. 

The  Romans,  having  a  more  primitive  game  of  their  own 
ih  they  called  "  follis,''  eagerly  adopted  the  Greek  improve- 
t.  The  first  revision  of  foot-ball  rules  on  record  is  that 
red  by  the  Emperor  Augustus  in  28  B.  C.  Augustus, 
ke  the  modern  folliphobiast  (the  word  is  expressly  coined 
this  occasion  only),  complained  that  the  game  then  played 
too  mild  to  serve  in  the  training  of  Roman  warriors.  A 
ity  contest  arose  among  the  athletes  of  the  Eternal  City 

the  new  rules  and  the  old,  just  as  centuries  later  there 
to  be  great  agitation  over  Rugby  and  Association  rules. 
The  new  Roman  game  survived  well  on  into  the  Middle 
i  under  tlie  name  of  "  Calcio."     It  has  been  revived   in 
r  in  recent  years. 
K    rough  form   of   foot -ball    is   found   scattered   nearly   all 

the  primitive  world.  The  Eskimo  know  it  in  the  Arctic 
jns  and  the  South  Sea  islanders  in  the  tropics.  Cortez 
nle<l  a  game  of  this  sort  among  tlie  Aztecs.  The  Colts 
n  that  foot-ball  was  once  a  rite  of  their  sun-worshipping 
stors.  The.  old  Teutons  played  the  game  with  the  skulls 
iieir  enemies. 

The  first  mention  of  foot-ball  in  English  literature  is  found 
William  Fitz  Stephen's  "History,  of  I^ondon "  (1175). 
?ter,  however,  has  a  legend,  that,  during  the  Danish  in- 
m  of  England  in  982,  the  citizens  of  that  town  ca])tured 
ane  and,  after  beheading  him,  kicked  his  head  about  the 
?ts  for  sport.  This  proved  so  attractive  that  it  was  re- 
ed whenever  the  head  of  an  enemy  could  be  secured.  Finally 
e  was  substituted  for  the  occasional  head  a  perennial  "  hallo 
eather,  called  a  foot-balle,  of  the  value  of  four  shillings,'* 
?h  the  shoemakers  of  Chester  were  bound  by  their  charter 
leliver  on  Shrove  Tuesday  to  the  drapers.  From  a  cross 
he  Rode  tree  it  was  kicked  to  the  common  hall  of  the 

or  vice  versa.    The  game  often  degenerated  into  a  rough 

tumble  scrimmage,  and  the  ball  itself  might  be  left  perdu 

half  an  hour  at  a  time,  while  the  players  chased  one  another 

ugh  alleys  and  lanes  and  exQn  into  the  houses  of  respectable 

ens.     Sconces  wore  crnokod,  hones  were  broken,  lives  lost, 

custom    spread    to   other   pJncosi,      Frequently    ono   \^>^'tv 
IJ  challeDge  another,    the   hall    would   be    placed   mifli^^i^ 
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between  the  rivals,  ami  eacb  side  strove  to  drive  it  into  ttie 
enemy's  atronj;l\olii.  In  due  course  fout-ball  reached  London 
and  set  the  (■ily  a^oii  at  statet]  intervals.  PhiHp  Sfiibhes.  in 
his  "Anatomic  nf  Abuses"  (1583).  dt-rounced  the  game  (juite 
in  the  manner  <if  ii  modern  college  president. 

"As  concTTiiini,'  foote-balle."  he  Bays.  "I  protest  wnto  tou 
it  may  rather  !".■  called  a  friendlie  kind  of  fight  than  a  play 
or  recreation,  :\  U]nn{\y  and  mnrtherinf!;  practii^  than  a  Mowy 
sport  or  pastiini'.  For  dooth  not  every  one  lie  in  wail  for  his 
adversary,  seikitii;  to  overthrow  him  and  picke  him  on  the 
nose,  though  it  I'c  oij  h«rd  stones,  or  ditcli  or  dale,  or  valley 
or  hill,  so  he  luis  him  down,  and  he  that  can  serve  the  most 
of  this  fashion  i^  coiinted  the  only  felow,  and  who  but  he.  S>i 
that  by  this  nuiniii!  their  necks  are  broken,  sometimes  their 
backs,  sometiiin's  their  arms,  sometimes  their  noses  gush  out 
with  blood,  (^Dttu'limes  their  ej'es  start  out,  and  sometimes 
hurt  in  one  place  and  sometimes  in  another;  for  they  have  tin' 
sleights  to  mix  one  between  two,  to  dash  him  against  the  heart 
with  their  elbows,  to  butt  him  under  the  short  ribs  with  their 
griped  ftsts,  and  with  their  knees  to  catch  him  ou  tiie  hip  and 
picke  him  on  his  neck,  witli  a  hundred  such  murthering 
devices." 

At  Tlupbv  fo.>(-bnll  srftdimlly  devHopod  from  n  <:sim<'  of 
iudividiiiil  Ptrciifrtli.  pnic.  ami  ^-niirasri'  into  a  frame  of  pace, 
artfvdmw.  and  s^kilftil  .omliinatioTi.  It  «a^  at  Riijrbv  in  ]R->.1 
that  '-rnnnintr  with  tlic  hall  "'  was  inv<nled  bv  a  town  bov 
named  William  \\M>  Ellis  (Sah.nh,,  L'rnnr.  Xovember  :>. 
139'>).  The  iiiiiovalioii  was  caficrlv  a-Iopie.l  bv  the  voun^ 
men  and  became  a  feature  of  Itn^by  f.H.t-ball  and  eventually 
of  foot-ball   evervwhere. 

The  fir:=t  reference  fo  fn..i-ljjill  in  tlic  Xew  World  is  foiiiid 
in  Spcllnian's  "  Itclation  of  Virfriiiia  •'  (llion).  It  cxisM  as 
A  simple  campus  spurt,  with  rules,  rejruliitinn?,  or  rejrular 
contests  in  the  older  American  eollc^w  as  early  s-.--  18011.  fritil 
so  recently  as  1H71S  an  unlimited  use  of  hands,  fists,  and  feet 
was  permitted  in  ffctting  and  kiH.'|iin^  control  of  the  ball. 
Accidents  were  frwpicnt.     I'rotcsts  an>sc. 

On  July  2,  ISfiO,  foot-bull  was  pii.scribod  af  Harvard.  An 
elaborate  funeral  ceremony  was  planned  and  carried  out  by 
the  sophomore  class.  A  cotliri  was  ])rovidcd  for  an  clhsv 
labelled  "Football  ri.srhtum."  The  inonrner.s.  disjiuised  in 
black  robes  and  masks  and  carryini};  piim]ikin  taiitorns  of 
gruesome  asjiect,  followed  the  cothu  in  solemn  niidnidit  pro- 
ccssion.     Arriving  at  the  appointed  \Aavc  m  U\ci  i:Am\nis,  the 
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corhn  was  lowered  into  a  freshly  dug  grave.  The  sextons 
filled  it  in.  At  the  head  was  planted  a  black  board,  whereon 
vas  printed  in  white  letters  the  following: 

Hie  jaeet 

FOOTBALL  FIGHTUM 

Obiit  July  2,  1860 

-^t.  LX.  years 

Resurgat. 

Resurgat  (**  It  will  rise  again  ")  was  better  prophecy  per- 
haps than  the  funeral  cortege  had  dared  to  hope.  Again  and 
again  Football  Fightum  rose  from  its  grave  at  Harvard  until 
in  the  fall  of  1876  it  re-established  itself  as  a  permanent  and 
all-important  feature  of  undergraduate  athletics.  Meanwhile  it 
had  flourished  apace  at  other  colleges,  being  played  chiefly 
between  the  Freshman  and  the  Sophomore  classes. 

The  first  intercollegiate  game,  between  Princeton  and 
Rutgers,  took  place  at  New  Brunswick  on  November  G,  1869. 
Twenty-five  men  fought  on  each  side.  Rutgers  won:  6  to  4. 
The  return  game  was  a  triumph  for  Princeton :  8  to  0.  From 
1869  to  1878  Princeton  played  24  games,  winning  20,  losing 
3,  and  tying  1. 

In  January,  1895,  the  annual  report  of  President  Charles 
\V.  Eliot,  of  Harv'ard  University,  was  largely  devoted  to  a 
'ienunciation  of  collegiate  and  especially  of  intercollegiate  foot- 
liall.  "  The  game  of  foot-ball,"  said  President  Eliot,  "  grows 
worse  and  worse  as  regards  foul  and  violent  play,  and  the 
number  and  gravity  of  the  injuries  which  the  players  suffer. 
It  has  become  perfectly  clear  that  the  game  as  now  played  is 
unfit  for  college  use.  The  rules  of  the  game  are  at  present 
such  as  to  cause  inevitably  a  large  number  of  broken  bones, 
sprains,  and  wrenches,  even  during  trial  or  practice  games 
played  legitimately;  and  they  also  permit  those  who  play  with 
nx^kless  violence  or  with  shrewd  violations  of  the  rules  to  gain 
tijereby  great  advantages.  What  is  called  the  development  of 
the  game  has  steadily  increased  its  risks,  until  they  have  become 
unjustifiable.  Naturally  the  public  is  losing  faith  in  the  sin- 
oerity  of  the  professed  desire  of  coaches,  captains,  and  pro- 
moters to  reform  it." 

Foot-ball,  despite  President  Eliot's  warning,  retained  its 
advocates,  grown  only  more  vehement  in  fact  by  opposition. 
Xoisiest  among  the  president's  critics  was  one  of  the  most 
promising  among  the  younger  politicians.  His  name  was 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  At  a  dinner  of  the  Washington  Harvard 
Club  held  in  Washington  on  February  7,  he  first  ^a\e  "^M^oWe 
iitteraDc?e  to  hh  opinions.     This  is  how  the  'WasYim^oii  eat- 
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reepondt'Dl  of  the  Boston  Adieriiaer  reported  tlic  occaHinii  and  1 
the  speech: 

Theodore  SooMiviilt  cMne  loadnl  tot  bear  anil  the  partieukr  lirui»  '■■ 
that  he  was  nfliT  «*■  prexy,  Thci*  were  hia  M-ntiun-nt-,  m  thty  ] 
came  epittiiiK  "'it  ttum  belWMn  hin  Una,  with  buU'dog  vigor;  ■ 

"  I  cnme  here  tu-olght  filled  with  that  apirit  of  an  individual'!  | 
right  ta  expri'iM  U'u  own  opinion  whjeh  is  the  inalienable  privilege  | 
of  every  Uarvanl  nian,  and  I  want  to  aay  that  I  a^'ree  with  a  greal  i 
many  Harvard  men  in  emphaticolly  disagreeing  with  President  Eliot 
in  his  remarku  upon  foot-linll  in  hi»  recent  report.  I  believe  in 
athletifS  anil  I  Ulipve  in  foot-ball.  We  don't  want  to  abolinh  fool- 
ball — at  least  not  till  we  t>«at  Vale.     [Great  applause.] 

"And  I  want  tu  My  right  here  that  I  decline  to  Hiibaoribe  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  iiaer«dnras  of  the  human  arm  or  leg;.  Wlml  Distters 
a  few  broken  bones  to  the  glories  uf  (oot-ball  as  an  Ititrrcollegiate 
iportT  It  iH  all  noiiaeniw  to  aay  that  fnot-liall  is  a  gamn  that  benefit* 
only  a  few.  Look  at  the  youngstcra  on  rvery  vaeant  lot  in  Washtnglon 
during  the  fall  snaiuin  playing  at  font-ball !  Dn«M  anyboily  suppose 
that  there  would  lie  thcK  activUica  it  St  were  not  for  the  gnat  Wroes 
on  the  great  teams  wlwm  these  boy«  tead  about  and  look  up  to  and 
glorify  T 

"  1b  there  h  boy  in  college  thnt  would  not  gladly  rislc  a  broken 
bone  f'.r  111.-  iiiiiiui  niiJ  ;:l„rv  i-f  h^iii;-  i>n  imp  of  (lie  ^n.^it  t-iiiii^" 
[Cries  of  "Xo!"  "No!"!  N'ow.  whon  f  was  in  eolle-^T  I  was  not 
nnich  of  nn  allilctc.  iu'lri^:  ■l.-tiTri'ii  fvcuu  liikin;;  purl  in  -jiorts  t>eenu^e 
of  troidilc  with  my  cyi's;  hut  il  tHl  to  my  lot  aftcrHnrd  to  ir"  through 
Honie  rullicr  roiiyh  e\"i>erii'Ti(T-i  in  the  West,  nnii  I  have  ridden  to 
liouildH  on  l.ong  Ihlanil,  niid  linikcn  tliri'e  or  four  boucii  In  the  sport, 
Xow  1  do  not  mind  thnt.  and  1  am  a  ini<iclle-aRed  fnther  of  a  fainily. 
too,  with  three  growing  boys. 

"  I  say  I  nn>  the  father  of  three  l)oys.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  are  pofnjr  to  make  athlctps  In  Millege  or  not;  but  I  will  say  risht 
here  that  it  I  thousiht  any  one  of  them  would  weigh  a  possible  broken 
1>one  against  the  glory  of  beini;  ehosi'U  to  play  on  Harvard'^  focil-liull 
eleven  1   would  disinherit  him!  " 

liresent,  who,  however,  recovered  in  nn  instnnt  anil  nhouted  their 
plnudits  in  wild  enthusiasm,  one  fellow  exdaiming:  "That's  the 
stuff,  Teddy!  " 

TfiP  cliango  of  rules  since  lSn4,  nbolifiliin^  "  the  flyinj 
wedge"  and  other  form.?  of  nia«s-|)lay  subject  to  abuse,  wna 
expected  to  result  in  h-ss  roiifili  plavinjr  and  fewer  casualties 
in  tlie  ISil-'j  season.  The  c\[iectatinn  iviis  not  realized.  The 
Yale-Harvard  frame  at  Sprinfifield,  Xovomher  24.  was  gen- 
erally described  as  exceeding  in  hrntality  any  game  of  previ^ms 
years.  The  newspaper  accounts  were  filled  with  graphic  de- 
scriptions of  the  "slugging"  which  resulted  in  "a  frightfit! 
laceration  of  the  eye  for  Bntterworth,"  "a  broken  leg  for 
Brewer,"  "a  broken  enllar-bone  for  Wrightington."  "a  hroken 
nose  for  Hallowell,"  and  "  coneiis.«ion  of  the  brain  for  Murphy." 
Six  men  wwe  taken  oPf  the  field  disabled,  and  two  more  onlered 
off  for  "slngging."     Most  of  the  injured  were  Han-ard  men, 
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md  the  blame  was  generally  charged  upon  Yale  for  precipitating 
nolence.  In  the  game  on  Thanksgiving  Day  between  Harvard 
ind  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  played  in  Philadelphia, 
fife  of  the  Harvard  players  were  injured  so  badly  as  to  be 
taken  oflf  the  field.    In  each  game  Harvard  was  defeated. 

The  protests  from  press  and  public  swelled  to  a  mighty 
volume.  The  New  Haven  Palladium  denounced  the  Yale- 
Harvard  game  as  "  worse  than  a  prize-fight.^'  It  went  further. 
"  Saturday's  game/'  it  cried,  "  was  undoubtedly  the  worst  ex- 
hibition of  recklessness  and  brutality  that  has  been  publicly 
made  since  the  days  of  the  Roman  gladiators."  The  New  York 
Past  stigmatized  it  as.  "  not  only  brutal  but  brutalizing."  It 
pointed  out  that  there  were  actually  seven  casualities  among 
twenty-two  men  who  began  the  game.  This  is  nearly  33 
per  cent,  of  the  combatants,  a  larger  proportion  than  among 
the  Federals  at  Cold  Harbor — the  bloodiest  battle  of  modem 
times — and  much  larger  than  at  Waterloo  or  at  Gravelotte. 
What  has  American  culture  and  civilization  to  say  to  this  mode 
of  training  our  youth  ?  " 

Football  and  Women.  Until  early  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury it  was  a  very  ancient  custom  practised  at  Inverness,  Scot- 
land, for  the  spinsters  to  meet  the  matrons  in  an  annual  game  of 
football.  All  the  available  women  took  part,  and  the  men  sur- 
rounded the  players  and  urged  on  their  sisters,  wives,  and  sweet- 
hearts in  their  struggle,  directing  their  efforts  by  word  of  mouth, 
and  encouraging  the  exhai^sted  to  struggle  on  and  secure  the 
much-coveted  prize.  The  honors  of  these  unusual  combats, 
strange  to  say,  rested  more  often  with  the  married  than  the 
single,  for  the  men  selected  their  wives  from  those  who  showed 
most  prowess  and  endurance  on  the  football  field.  Hence  all  the 
better  players  were  mated,  and  frequently  more  than  a  match 
for  the  less  tough  and  skilful  maidens. 

Foot-ball,  the  Father  of  Modem.  On  the  wall  of  the 
athletic  field  at  Rugby  School,  Ru^^jby,  England,  a  stone  tablet 
preserves  the  name  of  the  lad  who  originated  that  form  of 
foot-ball  which  is  now  universally  known  as  the  Rugby  game. 
The  inscription  reads  : 

"This  stone  commemorates  the  exploit  of  William  Webb 
Ellis,  who,  with  a  fine  disregard  for  the  rules  of  foot-ball  as 
played  in  his  time,  first  took  the  ball  in  his  arms  and  ran  with 
it,  thus  originating  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  Rugby  game. 
A.  D.  1823.^' 

Apart  from  the  interest  attaching  to  the  Rugby  game  as  a 
clean,  healthful  sport,  tlioro  is  the  further  interest  that  from  it 
was  developed  the  great  .Vnicrican  (()l]e«r(»  game. 

As  the  tablet  at   Ihighy  te^ti/ies,   carrying  t\\ij  \)a\\  '^^'^ 
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prohibited  by  the  rules  of  tho  pam*  until  Ellis  made  his  Btartling  ' 
reformat i rill.     The  game  so  instituted  is  much  more  complex 
than  the  association,  or  "sucker"  gflinc,  which  still  compeles 
with  the  Kughv  game  for  the  favor  of  English  joutli. 

There  are  fifteon  playern  on  each  Bidi' ;  ten  of  these  arc  cbIIpiI 
*  forwards,"  two  "half-hacks,"  one  "  three-tiuarter  hack,''  and 
two  "hticks."  The  hall  being  kicked  off  from  the  middle  of 
the  field,  the  object  of  each  side  is  to  scnrir  a  goal ;  tJiis  may 
be  done  either  by  touching  the  ball  down  behind  the  opponent's 
goal  line  and  then  making  a  "try."  or  place-kick,  or  by  a  direct 
drop-kick  over  the  bar  on  the  rebound  of  tlio  ball  from  the 
ground.  The  bar  is  ten  feet  clear  of  the  ground,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  two  posts,  eleven  feet  or  more  in  length,  which  an? 
placed  eighteen  and  one-half  feet  apart.  There  are  many  in- 
tricacies in  the  Rugby  game,  necessitating  sixty  ruk-s  to  cover 
all  possible  points. 

This  is  the  sport  from  which  enthusiastic  young  America 
has  developed  the  national  game  of  foot-ball,  with  its  mara 
plHVS.   flyin;r-wc(l-e  fnrtiiiili.uis.  ;iih1  Mhvr  siibtlrtits. 

Footmen,  Running.  T.adv  Dorothy  yovill.  in  licr 
"  i;cminis,(iic.'s  "  flDrtSt.  tcil^  "'.f  ii  curious  .ild  tavern  sign 
in  Charles  Street,  London.— "  The  Itnnning  Footmnn."  She 
rcgrotfidly  .idds  flmt  she  fciirp  it  U  but  a  modern  reproduction 
of  iin  ancient  original,  lio  liiat  as  it  nuiy,  it  is  at  present 
unitjUe,  and  it  recalls  the  old  days  wlicn  Tiohlemen  were  jireeedcd 
by  runners,  whose  e^jiecinl  duty  lay  in  clearing  the  way.  Tlu' 
legend  beneath  tho  footmnn,  clad  in  green  coat  and  knee- 
breeches,  states,  "I  am  the  oidy  Unnning  Footman,"  which  is 
true  enough,  for  there  exists  iw  other  sign  of  this  kind. 

In  tlie  eigbleenth  century  these  men  were  frequently  matched 
to  run  against  horses  and  carriages.  One  of  the  last  recorded 
contests  was  in  17*0  between  a  famous  running  footman  and 
the  Duke  of  Jfnrlborongb.  the  latti'r  wagering  that  in  hi^i 
phaeton  and  four  he  would  beat  the  footman  in  a  race  from 
Windsor  to  Tjondon.  His  Grace  won  by  a  very  small  margin. 
The  poor  footman,  worn  out  by  his  exertions  and  much 
chagrined  by  his  defeat,  died,  it  was  said,  of  over-fatigue. 

In  the  north  of  England  the  running  footman  was  nut 
quite  extinct  fill  well  into  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  ccn- 
tun'.  So  recently  as  IS-^I.  on  the  opening  of  an  assize  conrt 
there,  the  sheriff  and  judges  were  preceded  by  two  runninir 
footmen.  About  the  saine  date  the  carriage  of  the  lligji 
Sheriff  of  Xorthnmherland.  on  its  way  to  meet  the  j\idges 
of  assize,  was  attended  by  two  pages  on  foot,  holding  on  to 
the  d'Mn'  handle-  of  the  carriage  and  running  Iwside  it.     These 
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running   footmen    were   dressed   in   a   short   livery  jacket   and 
white  trousers,  and  wore  a  jockey  cap. 

Bunning  footmen  were  wont  to  sustain  their  energies  by 
a  mixture  of  sherry  and  eggs,  a  small  supply  of  the  wine  being 
frequently  carried  in  the  silver  ball  topping  their  canes.  They 
could  do  seven  miles  an  hour  without  difficulty,  and  more  if 
put  to  their  mettle. 

Lady  Dorothy  believes  that  the  Duke  of  Queensberry — 
"Old  Q./'  the  star  of  Piccadill}* — was  the  last  nobleman  who 
retained  running  footmen.  These  he  himself  was  in  the  habit 
of  engaging  after  having  made  them  give  an  exhibition  of 
their  speed.  Any  one  wishing  to  sen^e  "  Old  Q."  in  the 
capacity  of  running  footman  had  to  run  a  sort  of  trial  up 
Piccadilly,  whilst  his  future  master  sat  on  the  balcony  of  his 
house  carefully  watching  the  performance.  On  one  occasion, 
a  particularly  likely-looking  candidate  having  presented  him- 
self, orders  were  given  that  he  should  exhibit  his  running 
powers  in  the  Duke's  livery.  The  man  ran  well,  and  "  Old  Q./' 
delighted,  shouted  out  to  him  from  his  balcony,  "  You  will  do 
very  well  for  me."  "And  your  livery  will  do  very  well  for 
me,"  replied  the  man,  and  straightway  made  off  at  top  speed 
and  was  never  heard  of  again. 

Forgct-mc-not.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  indefiniteness,  not 
only  as  to  the  origin,  but  as  to  the  application  of  this  name.  In 
Germany  the  bright  blue  flower  of  the  veronica  or  speedwell  is  the 
rergiss-meinrnicht,  but  in  England  and  elsewhere  the  myosotis 
is  held  to  be  the  true  forget-me-not.  German  legend  is  full  of 
explanations  of  the  origin  of  the  pretty  name.  In  one  a  knight 
dashes  into  a  lake  to  pluck  the  flowers  growing  on  the  further 
bank.  On  his  return  his  strength  is  exhausted.  Feeling  that 
he  cannot  regain  the  shore,  though  very  near  it,  he  throws  the 
flowers  at  his  lady-love's  feet,  and,  crying  "  forget  me  not,"  dis- 
appears beneath  the  waves.     This,  of  course,  is  mere  myth. 

Foundling  Hospital.  Captain  Thomas  Coram,  the 
originator  of  the  Foundling  Asylum  in  London,  was  an 
amiable  eccentric.  A  tough  old  sea-dog  born  in  1GG8  and 
living  till  1751,  he  passed  the  intervening  period  in  throwing 
out  and  agitating  a  variety  of  schemes  which  at  least  were  of 
no  use  to  himself.  He  ended  his  days  in  an  almshouse,  making 
the  appropriate  apologia  that,  as  he  had  never  wasted  his  sub- 
Ftance  in  self-indulgence,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  confess  pov- 
erty in  his  old  age.  At  one  time  he  resided  in  Taunton,  Mass., 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  presenting  fifty-nine  acres 
of  land  to  the  township,  on  consideration  that  it  should  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Church  of  England  if  ever  that 
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thiircli  canii?  to  lie  cstHMinlioil  iji  Ainerifn.  Hctuniing  t 
England,  lie  wh.->  xlidtknl  by  tlio  numlx^  t>{  i-liililrcii  u'llOl 
-  he  MW  Mposi-*!  io  llie  utrects  of  I^udon.  On  Optober  1^  ^ 
173i),  flf(or  wveiilwn  yi.'Brs'  ugitatioii,  he  micgo«Ii'd  in  olituinm  ^ 
a  cliarter  for  a  foundling  ntiyliiin,  which,  in  1T41,  was  opene 
in  Hatton  Garden.  Fonrteen  years  later  the  present  e '" 
was  built. 

The  institntion  was  expressly  establiehi^  for  the  rpceptioli  ' 
maintenanee,   and   cilueatitm   of  exposed   and    deserted   yauniL 
children.     At  firnt  these  were  admitted  by  lot,  but  the  metliodT 
proved   nnsat  is  factory,   and   in    1756    Parliament,   by    way   of  1 
remedying  the  all  too  patent  evils,  threw  wide  open  the  door  1 
to  worse  evils  by  declaring  that  tlie  hoapital  ought  to  be  enabled 
to  support  and  educate  all  the  children  that  should  be  offered. 
And  now  the  carriage  of  children  to  London  became  a  regular 
trade.     One  man,  coming  up  with  five  children  in  baskets,  got 
drunk  on  the  way  and  lay  asleep  all  night  on  a  common.    Next 
morning  three  of  the  children   were  dead.     Fifteen  thousand 
children  were  received  in  (liree  veiirs.     Only  AAW  lived   tn  lie 
ap|ireiitiee<!.     The  tnlrt!   evpeust.'  iiuurred  during  this   inlerval 
is  put  at  half  a  million  pounds.     Of  luore  remote  cviU   it  in 
Mimecefisary  to  speak.     This  monstrous  abuse  had  to  stop,  and 
the  hospital  was  eventually  put  upon  a  more  satisfactory  basi.i. 
T'^ntil   1801.  luiwcver.  it  was  the  practice,  on  payment  of  £100, 
to  rcci'ivo  children  without  exacting  any  clue  to  their  parentage, 
— a  plan  open  to  very  obvious  abuses,  which  was  abolished  in 
that  year. 

One  of  the  minor  diitieultics,  which  still  persists  though  in 
a  uiininn'zcd  form,  is  tliiit  of  naming  the  foundlings.  In 
former  times  "persons  of  (jtiality  and  distinction"  used  occa- 
t^ionally  to  act  as  sponsors  and  honored  the  children  with  tlieii' 
luimcs.  This  ])ractice  has  been  abandoned,  because  the  chil- 
dren, when  tliey  grew  up,  used  to  claim  relationship  on  the 
strength  of  it.  "'  Eminent  deceased  personages "  were  then 
selected,  and  the  children  were  christened  ffickliPfe,  Huss, 
Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Michael  Angelo,  William 
Hogarth,  Isaac  Walton,  and  by  similar  names,  until,  at  length, 
when  their  numbers  increased  faster  than  the  invention  of  the 
governors,  tbey  were  even  called  "after  the  creeping  thinii-i 
and  beasts  of  the  earth."  The  duty  of  pre|)nring  a  suitable 
list  is  now  very  sensibly  left  to  the  treasurer  of  the  institution. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  the  Ijondon  Foundling  Ho^pitid 
is  its  connection  with  art  and  artists.  S]>eaking  figuratively 
the  Royal  Academy  (q.v.)  of  London  may  be  called  its  most 
illustriouB  foundling. 
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xVnd  this  is  the  manner  of  it:    William  Hogarth  was  one 

of  its   first  governors,   and  he  induced  many   of  his  brother 

mrtists  to  co-operate  with  him  in  ornamenting  the  hospital  witli 

HbeiT  own  works.     A  committee  took  to  dining  here  annually 

on  the  5th  of  November,  and  at  these  gatherings  the  pictures 

were  received,  examined,  and  discussed.    The  dinner  became  so 

popular  that  so  early  as  1757  there  were  154  persons  present. 

This  was  an  anticipation  of  the  Royal  Academy  dinner.     In 

1760   the  next  step  toward  the   foundation  of  the  Academy 

was   taken.      The    interest    excited    in    the    pictures    formally 

presented  at  the  hospital  suggested  to  all  the  artists  of  London 

that  they  should  hold  a  general  exhibition  of  their  works  in  some 

more  public  place. 

This  was  initiated  on  April  31,  1760,  under  the  name  of 
''the  annual  exhibition  of  United  artists,^^  and  its  success  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1768. 

Hogarth's  interest  in  the  Foundling  Hospital  was  exhibited 
in  many  curiously  characteristic  ways.  He  invented  an  extra- 
ordinary coat  of  arms,  including  ^*a  young  child  lying  naked 
and  exposed,  extending  its  right  hand  proper;  a  lamb  argent, 
holding  in  its  mouth  a  sprig  of  thyme  proper,  supported  on 
the  dexter  side  by  a  terminal  figure  of  a  woman  full  of  nipples 
proper;  Britannia  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  cap  argent"; 
and  various  other  inventions  of  eighteenth  century  heraldry. 
Another  marvellous  device  of  Hogarth's  was  the  heading  for 
a  power  of  attorney,  which  is  something  between  an  ortliodox 
allegory  and  the  picture  of  Gin  Lane.  It  contains  Captain 
Coram  with  the  charter  under  his  arm,  an  idealized  beadle, 
an  exposed  child  in  a  gutter,  boys  with  mathematical  instru- 
ments, and  little  girls  going  in  pairs  to  church. 

The  hospital's  gallery  still  boasts  the  possession  of  Hogartli's 
full-length  portrait  of  Captain  Coram,  a  propos  of  which  the 
artist  asserted  himself  to  be  as  good  a  portrait-painter  as 
Vandyke;  and  with  a  picture  of  "Moses  before  Pharaoh's 
Daughter,"  which  he  doubtless  considered  equal  to  RaflFaelle. 
He  also  gave  it  a  certain  number  of  tickets  in  a  lottery  for 
another  picture,  the  ^^  March  to  Finchley."  The  hospital, 
luckily,  had  the  winning  ticket,  and  is  still  in  possession  of  the 
picture. 

Every  one  who  has  been  in  Florence,  Italy,  remembers  Lo 
Spedale  degli  Innocenti  in  the  "  great  square  of  the  Santissima," 
with  medallions  of  half-swaddled  children  in  Luca  della  Robbia 
ware  adorning  the  spaces  between  the  arches  of  the  loggia,  TJ^ 
the  steps  of  that  }oggia  came  one  nifi^ht  a  poor,  a  Nerj  ^^^w^t 
mam    Hjb  wife  bad  juat  presented  him  with  a  cViWd,  'w\\OTa,  vcl 


the  (lepths  of  tiieir  poverty,  thev  wen*  iitinble  tn  bring  up;  8i 
according  to  the  ctiRtom  of  hiB   feUow-towns-people  in  sud 
circumstanceB,  hu   was  aWut  to   make  it  over  to   the  tend^ , 
mercies  of  the  FuiiiKlliiigr  Uosjiital.     He  passed  the  poor  HttJe 
infant  through  th.?  small  sqiinre  aperture  lofl  for  that  purpose 
in  the  grated  ivindDW,  rang  the  bell,  and  turned   away.     At 
that  moment  a    man    who  was  waiting  near  came  up  hastiW, 
popped   ID  a   BtToiid   child,   and   fled.     The  goTcmore  of  tlis 
hospital  cannot  W  called  strict  in  their  laws,  yet  even  thev 
feel  that  a  man  must  draw  n  line  pomewhero,  and  they  dniff 
it  at  twins.     Twins  are  what  they  ciiiinot  and  will  not  pnt  op 
with.     The  offiriiils   tlicrcfore  hastened   after  our  yioor  fnenfli 
overwhelmed  him  \iilli  reprnaches  fur  having  attempted  to  palm 
off  twins  upon  llic^ni,  rcnwed  to  pay  the  Binallest  hei-d  to  his 
assurances  to  the  i.''iiitrary,  and  insisled  upon  his  taking  away 
both  the  children,     Imagine  the  horror  of  the  poor  man  re- 
turning to  his  pnor  home  thus  liurdeiii^l,  and  the  dismay  of 
his  wife  on  beiii,i;  railed  upon  to  support  two  infants  when  one 
was  beyond  her  niciirisl    Out  of  this  dire  misfortune,  howevi'r, 
better  days  were  In  dawn  for  them.    The  fiecoud  child  was  the 
offspring  of  weaKliy  parents,  who  only  wished  its  birth  to  be 
concealed  for  a  short  time;  and   who   had  not  only  seeretei! 
among  its  clothing  a  sum  of  monpv  pufficienl  at  once  to  im- 
prove  the   nrciiiri-ljrirf<   of    il-    iri\uh)JiI=Lrv    foslor-jian'ms.    luit 
had  nmirtipfiiii.'il   it    (iif   is  not   infrequuntlv  done)    liv   niitrk^ 
wher.'hv    tii.-v    shoiihl    !,e    eiiahleii    to    traee    and    eventimliv    t" 
elnim  ihcir  child:   iind.   n.-  the  i^tor>-  runs,  they  s^o  cfr.vtually 
patroni^ed   the  poor  coiiple,  who   for  a  while  liad   taken   good 
care  of  the  little  stranger   thus  nnexpectedly  left  upon   their 
hands,  as  fii  place  them  above  the  reach  of  povertv  for  the  r<si 
of  their  days. 

Fountain  Pen.  The  fountain  pen  Im  not  an  invention 
of  recent  voars.  In  Siiniiiel  Tavlor's  "Tuiversal  SvMem  of 
Sliorl-hand  Writing,''  published  in  nsc.  ue  find  proof  (if  the 
fountain  pen's  great  age. 

"  I  have  nothing  more  to  add."  wrote  Samuel  Taylor,  '"  for 
the  use  or  instrucliou  of  the  practitioner.  exce|)t  a  few  words 
concerning  the  kind  of  pen  projier  fo  he  used  for  writing  short- 
hand. For  expeditions  writing  some  use  what  are  called  foun- 
tain jwus,  into  which  your  ink  is  put,  which  gradually  flow, 
when  writing,  from  thence  into  a  prnaller  pen  cut  short  to  fit 
the  smaller  cud  of  this  instrument,  but  it  \>  a  hard  matter  f=> 
meet  with  a  good  one  of  tiii.-!  kind." 

This  undoubtedly  is  the  pen  described  and  illustrated  s.r. 
in  Itiitton's  Mnlhrtiwliciil  Dirthnari/  published  in  1795.  Hut- 
ton's  definition  begins,   "Fountain   pen   is  a  pen  contrived  to 
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contain  a  quantity  of  ink  and  let  it  llow  very  gently,  so  as  to 
supply  the  writer  a  long  time  without  the  necessity  of  taking 
fresh  ink/'  The  accompanying  illustration  shows  that  the  in- 
stnimeut  in  a  crude  fashion  anticipated  the  main  features  of  the 
modem  fountain  pen. 

Frankincense.  The  twelfth  chapter  of  Pliny's  "Natural 
Histor}'"  is  devoted  to  spice  trees  and  those  yielding  incense. 
Arabia  he  styled  Felix  (Happy)  because  it  was  the  only 
country  that  produced  frankincense.  Nevertheless,  he  added, 
'Tnworthy  countr}-  as  it  is  for  that  surname,  in  that  it 
thinketh  itself  beholden  to  the  gods  above,  whereas  indeed  it 


*     •  1 


r  :V-;|  "*s  greater  cause  to  thank  the  infernal  spirits  beneath.     For 

I ,     ,.     That  hath   made    Arabia   blessed,    rich,    and    happy    but    the 

^J  :o         superfluous   expense  that  men   be  at   in   funerals:   employing 

those  sweet  odors  to  burn  the  bodies  of  the  dead  which  they 

bew  by  good  right  were  due  unto  the  gods."    He  notes  that 

only  certain  families  were  allowed  to  gather  frankincense,  the 

members  whereof  were  compelled  to  follow  strict  observances 

on  the  days  when  they  approached  the  sacred  trees.    They  must 

not  have  looked  upon  the  dead  and  must  have  been   freshly 

purified  in  body.     The  first  and  favorite  season  occurs  in  the 

dog-days  of  summer :    "  They  cut  the  trees  where  they  see  the 

^ark  to  be  fullest  of  liquor  and  thinnest.     They  make  a  gash 

or  slit  only  to  give  more  liberty ;  but  nothing  do  they  pare  or 

cut  clean  away.     There  gushes  out  a  fat  foam  or  froth.     This 

soon  congeals  and  grows  to  be  hard,  and  where  the  place  will 

give  them  leave  they  receive  it  in  a  quilt  or  mat  made  of 

date-tree   twigs,    plaited    and    wound,   wickcrwise,    one    within 

another.     For  elsewhere  the  floor  all  about  is  paved  smooth 

and  rammed  down  hard.     The  former  is  the  better  way  to 

♦rather   the   purer   and   cleaner  frankincense;   but   that   which 

falleth  upon  the  bare  ground  proves  the  weightier.    That  which 

remains  behind  and  sticks  to  the  tree  is  patted  and  scraped  off 

with  knives,  or  such  like  iron  tools;  and  therefore  no  marvel 

if  it  be  full  of  shavings  of  the  bark."     We  are  told  that  the 

whole   forest   is  partitioned   up   among   divers   men,   none   of 

whom  would  encroach  upon  his  neighbor  nor  wrong  him,  "  so 

just  and  true  they  be  in  Arabia.    But  believe  mo,  at  Alexandria, 

where  frankincense  is  tried,  refined,  and  made  for  sale,  men 

r-annot  look  carefully  enough  to  their  shops  and  workhouses, 

or  they  will  be  robbed.    The  workman  that  is  employed  about 

it  is  all  naked,  save  that  he  hath  a  pair  of  trousers  or  breeches, 

to  cover  his  shame,  and  those  are  sewed  up  and  sealed  too,  for 

fear  of  thrusting  into  them.  Blindfolded  he  is  sure  enough,  that 

he  may  not  see  the  way  to  and  from,  arid  hath  a  thick  coif  or 

mask  about  his  head^  for  doubt  that  he  should  be&toNV  au^  m 
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mouth  or  cars.  And  when  tlio«e  workraen  ba  set  hitii  again, lliej 
be  stripped  stark  naked  aa  ere  they  w«re  born,  and  sent  awj.  i 
Whereby  we  may  see  that  the  rigor  nt  justice  CHnnot  slriksl 
BO  ^reat  fear  inlo  oiir  thieves  here,  and  make  us  no  eecimte'l 
keep  our  own.  ns.  among  the  Sabeand,  llic  bare  reverence  of  1 
religion  of  tlio*-  wiwda."  I 

The  contrast  drawn  here  between  the  relative  honesty  of  I 
the  true  believer  uiid  the  pagan  is  curious  enough !  I 

Franklin,  State  of.     An  Ainerieao  State  occupying  whtt  I 
is  now  Eaat  Tennessee,  whicii  was  founded  in  17S5  and  dialp- 1 
jiearcd  frmn  tlie  map  of  the  United  States  in   1788.     At  that  i 
early   pcriwl   the   boundary   of   Xorth   Carolina   extended   in-  ' 
definitely  westward,  including  all  of  what  \a  now  Tennessee 
in  its  sweep,  and,  by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  in  ITtiS,  all 
this  westeni  terriiory  had  been  opened  up  to  settlement.     The 
settlers  on  the  Watauga  River,  framing  a  code  of  laws  signed 
by   every   adult   male,   liecamc   a   Wly   jiolilic  kmmn    at^   the 
Watauga  Association.     Their  numbers  and  their  spirit  of  in- 
dependence  were  both   incrensed   by   jnimigrants   driven   from 
North  Carolina  by  (he  t>Tanny  of  tlie  royal  governor  Tr^-on. 

After  the  llevohitinn  a  convention  held  at  Joneslwro'  on 
August  23,  ]'84.  supplemented  by  another  on  December  14, 
formed  a  twparjite  Slate  government,  variously  called  Franklin 
and  Fijniklini  in  iis  ntticial  dwuments.  Joiin  Seiier  wiis 
unanimously  chosen  frovcrnor.  The  legislature  sat  at  Jones- 
bom'  in  ITS-J.  Biit  Xorth  Carolina  reasserted  her  juris- 
diction, and  livil  war  si'cme<l  imminent.  Fortunately,  the 
North  Cnrolinji  jmrtv  in  Teiiiiessoc  overthrew  the  Franklin 
parlv  at  the  polls  in  'Mav,  ir«S,  and  all  the  orifriTial  territorv 
peaeefullv  reverted  to  liie  parent  Stafc.  The  North  Carolina 
legislature  pii^sed  an  act  of  oblivion  and  admitted  John  Sevier 
as  a  member  of  ils  own  Senate.  In  lT8i)  North  Carolina 
ceded  the  ivgion  to  llie  I'liiied  States,  and  in  \VM)  the  Territory 
of  Tennesst'c  was  or;;iniizcd.     Tennofisee  became  a  State  in  ITffi. 

A  curious  race  of  [MVijile,  who  called  flieniselvcs  lliihinfieors, 
were  among  the  ori^iinal  Franklanders.  They  were  snp])o*ed 
lo  be  of  Moorish  descent.  They  afliliated  neither  with  whltis 
nor  blacks,  were  never  classed  with  Indians  or  negroes,  and 
claimed  to  !k;  Portuguese.  They  lived  to  themselves  e.xclusivelv 
in  the  mountain  fastncs.'^es  of  East  Tennessee,  where  their 
descendants  became  mnon^^hincrs.  They  were  never  slaves, 
and  cujovcd  al!  the  rights  of  eiti^enshin  until  the  Slate  Con- 
stitution "of  18;!4  deprived  them  of  their  vote.  This  was,  of 
course,  restored  in  rceoustruetion  times.  Such  is  the  mystery 
which  fnirroumh  the  origin  \m\\\  o(  Tftee  awd  wrtoc  that  to-day 
B  Malungeon  is  the  Tennessenn  Amf^aboo  lo^s  iV\^'w:tC\i\a  ^^^jl.. 
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dren  withal.  "  As  tricky  as  a  Malungeon  ^'  is  a  proverbal  ex- 
pression among  Tennesseans.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
for  etymological  purposes  "Malungo/'  an  African  word  in- 
corporated into  the  Portuguese  language,  and  signifying  "  com- 
rade, mate^  companion,"  is  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  united 
and  exclusive  mode  of  existence  peculiar  to  the  Malungeonni. 

Freemason,  Female.  Current  traditions  affirm  that  one 
woman,  and  one  only,  was  ever  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
freemasonry.  The  traditions  are  not  unanimous  as  to  the 
name  and  station  of  this  female  Mason,  but  the  larger  number 
agree  that  it  was  an  Irish  lady,  the  Honorable  Elizabeth  St. 
liger.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Lord  Doneraile  and  a  cousin 
to  Gen,  Anthony  St.  Leger,  who  instituted  the  famous  St.  Legcr 
races  and  the  Doncaster  Stakes. 

The  generally  received  story  of  her  connection  with  the 
Masonic  body  is  contained  in  a  rare  tract  published  in  Cork 
in  1811,  A  few  copies  were  subsequently  (1869)  struck  off 
for  members  of  the  St.  Leger  family.  Slightly  condensed  the 
story  runs  as  follows: 

Lord  Doneraile  occasionally  opened  lodge  at  Doneraile 
House  in  County  Cork.  Previous  to  the  initiation  there  of  a 
^ntleman  into  the  first  degrees  of  Masonry,  Miss  Elizabeth, 
then  in  her  teens,  happened  to  be  in  a  chamber  adjoining  the 
temporary  lodge-room.  The  wall  between  was  undergoing  re- 
pairs, so  that  the  young  lady — her  curiosity  excited  by  the 
sound  of  voices  and  knowledge  that  mysteries  were  being  enacted 
across  the  partition — ^found  little  difficulty  in  picking  a  brick 
out  with  her  scissors.  Through  the  orifice  so  made  she  wit- 
nessed the  first  two  degrees.  Curiosity  appeased,  her  next 
impulse  was  fear.  There  was  no  mode  of  escape  except  througli 
the  very  room  where  the  concluding  part  of  the  second  degree 
was  still  being  solemnized.  As  the  room  was  a  very  large  one 
and  the  celebrants  were  all  gathered  at  the  far  end  of  it,  she 
summoned  up  resolution  enough  to  attempt  an  escape  through 
the  nearer  end.  With  light  but  trembling  step  she  glided  along 
unobserved,  laid  her  hand  on  the  knob  of  the  door,  and,  gently 
opening  it,  was  confronted,  to  her  dismay,  by  a  grim  and  surly 
fi/ler  with  his  long  sword  unsheathed.  A  shriek  that  pierced 
through  the  apartment  alarmed  the  members  of  the  lodge,  who 
all  rushed  to  the  door. 

There  they  found  Miss  St.  Jjeger,  trembling  and  in  tear?. 
After  the  first  outburst  of  surprise  and  anger,  general  regret 
was  expressed  for  the  fate  which  the  young  girl  had  brought 
down  upon  herself.     Death,  nil  iigrecd^  was  the  only  ipo^vsWAe 


issue. 


Ob,  noj  £^ent]emen/'  said  Lord   Doneraile,  **1   am  uoN, 
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goiug  to  luee  my  oiilv  diiugliter!  Ynu  must  find  some  othet  i 
way  out  of  it." 

"There  can  liu  unly  omt  oilier  wh.v,"  replied  Ihe  spokesmiivj 
"but  slie  ie  not  a  utan;  if  she  were  she  might  be  Eworn  isiV 
Freemason." 

"  Then/'  gaid  Lurd  Doueraile,  "  she  iniiet  he  Bwom  in  with- 1 
out  being  a  man." 

The  aUernafive  was  accepted;  the  young  lady  was  swooi 
in  then  and  there,  and  proved  aa  loyal  to  her  oath  as  the  best 
man  among  thi-m. 

Miss  Sf.  i.i--i'r  eventually  married  RidiarJ  Alworth,  Es^., 
of  Newmarkt.'t.  It  is  added,  that,  whenever  a  benefit  wa^ 
given  at  the  lIu'uln-B  in  Dublin  or  Cork  for  the  Masonic  Frec- 
RiasoQ  Or])han  Asvhiin,  she  walked  at  the  head  of  the  Free- 
masons, with  her  apron  and  other  insignia  of  Freemasonry, 
and  sat  in  the  front  row  of  the  stage  box.  The  houtie  was 
always  crowded  on  those  occasions.  She  died  in  1775,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty.  Her  portrait  formerly  hung  on  the 
wall  of  almost  cvcri-  lodge-nwm  in  Ireland, 

There  was  another  "only  female  Freemason"  who  hailed 
from  Canterbury.  Her  exploits  ore  pictured  in  a  famous  old 
engraving  accompanied  by  an  explanatory  poem,  entitled  "The 
Freemasons  Snr)ni>->'d,  .>r  the  Sncret  Tlisrovorwi :  A  True  Tale 
fnnii  a  Mi.-  ■■.-■   I  ■■■'.      '■>   i  ruitiTlMirv.'' 

The  oi:    ■  'III.  iiili'clni-  of  a  liir;?e  lavcrn.   mIuto 

a  nR('tin<.'  nf  !■  ririuii-nns  is  in  pr();,'rcss.  On  the  (able  iire 
(lirce  Ciindli-liikr.  one  of  fiu'iii  overthrown  and  broken,  a 
hiinl  of  puTK-h,  t;la^scs.  pipes,  and  tobacco.  The  ceiling  hj)« 
been  hurst  thruu;rli  by  the  wei'rlit  of  a  young  woman  in  the 
bift  (iverbciiii,  wliosc  legs  in  s1o<.'kiiigs  and  shocji  are  exposed 
to  her  hips,  and  a]>pcar  slrugf-'ling  in  (lie  air  above  the  bonds 
of  the  aftoimded,  laughing,  or  terrified  Freemasons. 

The  opening  lines  of  the  verses  contain  the  gist  of  the 
matter : 

Thp  clinmbcrniHuI,  JIoll,  iv  pirl  vprv  fat, 

I^y  liid  ill  111,.  (inrrHt  iis  -^W  as  n  eat. 

To  find  oiil  till'  HCi-rt-ts  of  Mamiiifl  below,— 

WliiHi  no  ..Mf  can  tell  mid  tlifi.iKfUva  do  not  know. 

Moll  liajUH'tii'd  to  slip  and  tlie  wiling  broke  through 

And  liiiiijr  ill  llir  posture  ynii  linvp  in  your  view, 

/.lid   triRlitenod  tlip  MasoiiP,  tlio'  doln;;  no  ovil, 

HI,,,  sloiitiv  ,r;.'d  oot,  "Tlip  Devil!     Tlie  Pdvin 

Witli  phi/  M-liitp  a-  apron  tlip  Masons  ran  down 

And   <-allr..!    ii,i    tli»   pnr-on.   Ills   rlcrk.   ami    (lip   town 

To  liiy  fli..  |.H.r  devil   tlio-  jH.ndnnl   i.liovc. 

Su  flit-  .-o  goail.     But,  whatever  ma-j  \ie  Vtu*;  b^k^mV  tftfA-stix 
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times,  it  seems  to  be  a  fact,  established  by  certain  ancient 
manuscripts  quoted  by  Rev.  A.  F.  A.  Woodford  in  his  edition 
of  Kenning's  "  Masonic  Cyclopedia/'  that  in  the  early  ages 
of  English  Freemasonry  there  were  "  dame "  Masons  as  well 
as  "  Master  "  Masons.  The  Masonic  "  apprentice  "  is  charged, 
for  example,  in  one  manuscript,  that  he  shall  not  steal  nor  pick 
away  his  "  master's "  or  "  dame's ''  goods,  and,  in  another 
manuscript,  that  he  shall  not  disclose  his  "  master's "  or 
''dame's"  counsel  or  secrets, — whence  Mr.  Woodford  infers 
that  at  one  time  the  widows  of  Masons  were  permitted  to  carry 
on  work  under  the  guild,  and  in  that  case  the  apprentice  would 
serve  out  his  time. 

Furthermore,  both  in  Germany  and  in  France,  there  once 
existed  several  systems  of  what  historians  call  "  androgynous  " 
and  stigmatize  as  "  spurious ''  Freemasonry.  The  female  Free- 
masons of  Germany  belong  to  the  order  known  as  Mopses. 

A  French  book  published  in  Amsterdam  in  1745,  and  en- 
titled '*  The  Order  of  Freemasons  Betrayed,  Or  The  Order  of 
the  ^fopscs  Revealed,"  professes  to  tell  all  about  them. 

The  author  says  that,  when  Pope  Clement  XII  excom- 
municated the  Freemasons,  a  new  order  was  formed  in  Germany, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  government  and  of  certain  great 
personages,  with  signs  and  pass-words  and  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  Masonr}\  They  adopted  the  dog,  a  symbol  of  fidelity,  as 
their  emblem  and  called  themselves  Mopses  or  Pug- Dogs.  As 
a  further  means  of  concealment,  they  admitted  women  into 
their  order.  Over  each  of  their  lodges  they  set  a  grand  master 
and  a  grand  mistress,  each  ruling  alternately  for  six  months, 
who  were  addressed  as  Grand  Mopses.  On  the  admission  of  a 
candidate  a  brass  collar  and  chain  were  attached  to  the  neck, 
by  wliich  he  or  she  was  led  blindfold,  and  immediately  all  the 
initiated  began  to  bark  and  howl  like  dogs. 

The  Mopses,  however,  wore  an  ephemeral  folk,  and  nothing 
has  been  seen  of  them  for  full  two  hundred  vears.  But  in 
France  Magonnerie  d' Adoption,  "  another  mixed  development 
of  the  craft,"  flourished  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  eighteenth 
and  was  revived  in  the  earlv  vears  of  the  nineteenth  centurv. 
Between  about  1730  and  1760  the  polite  nation  boasted  of 
many  androgynous  orders  of  Freemasonry. 

Later,  or  for  some  score  of  vears  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution,  secret  societies  were  the  rage  with  all  classes, 
even  with  the  great  ladies  of  the  French  court.  Under  the 
natronage  of  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  Cagliostro  estahUftK^d 
his  system  of  Egvptifln  Masonry,  installed  himaeW  ft9>  gt^iA 
cophie,  and  opened  lodges  tor  sisters  as  well  aa  \)Tet\\ieti  «X» 
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Strasburg,   Lvoue,   and    Parie.     Another  order,   the   Loge 
L'ontrut  Sociitl,  received  the  particular  protection  of  the  i*r 
cesse  de  LambaUe,  who  as  grande  maitresse  was  in  the  habit 
fouferriiig  tlif  four  degreea   of  "  appentie,"  "  comjiaguonB' 

"  uiaitrct-se,"  and  "  purfaite  maitrpsse," 

UdiIlt  date  of  February  2ti,  1781,  Queen  Marie  Aiitoine 
HTites  to  her  eieter  Marie  Christine  to  euy  that  Freemasot 
is  thought  little  of  in  France,  ae  it  ia  so  public: 

■'These  latter  doj*»  the  Princeese  de  Lamballe  has  ix 
appointed  grand-mistrcBS  in  a  loge.  She  has  fold  mc  all  1 
pri'ttv  thingp  that  are  said  to  her.  There  in  no  liarm  in  th 
.  .  .  Kveryboily  goes  there,  what  i»  aaid  is  giincrally  knoH 
where  then  is  the  danger?" 

The  new  aieterbood  passed  away  with  Uie  new  regime,  ai 
allhough  it  was  partly  revivi-<1  under  Xapoleon  I,  and  agi 
under  tlie  Bourbons,  it  gradually  came  to  an  end  and  di 
not  now  exist. 

In  America  nomething  of  the  same  kind  seems  to  have  Ik 
M  nn  fi"it  in  tlip  middle  of  ihc  ninelcentii  cpi.tury.  . 
adoptive  rite — the  term  "  juioptiie ''  liere.  as  in  France,  bei 
i^oiiiehow  tlie  Slasoiiie  equivalent  for  feiuale — was  inylitnted 
1855.  This  consisted  of  five  degrees,— "  Jeplitlia's  diiught 
nr  the  daughter's  degree,"  "  Huth.  or  the  widow's  degrf 
"  Martha,  nr  the  sister's  degree."  and  "  Electa,  or  the  Ctiristi 
iTitirtvr's  degree.''  the  whole  "assemblage"  being  called  i 
"  Eastern  Star." 

These  extravagancies,  however,  were  not  real  Freemasoi 
and  soon  died  a  natural  death.  So  by  a  niundabout  jouri 
we  get  baek  to  our  original  proposition,  that  there  was  oi 
one    (genuine)    female  Freemasiiii. 

The  Xewcastlo  Cotimiit  of  January  4,  1770,  contained  f 
advertisement: 

Thi'i  ia  fo  aeqnnint  the  piihlie  that  on  Mon.lav  the  first  insta 
lieFns  the  IMge  (or  Montlilv  Meeting')  Nijilit.  "of  the  Free  i 
Acop|ite<t  Mnaons  of  the  2-.*(uf  !!.■(;!  in i> lit,  hvld  at  the  Crown  war  N. 
KBtp  (XpivcMstle),  Mrs.  HoM,  the  Inmlhuly  of  thp  house.  I.roke  o| 
n  donr  (with  a  poker)  that  had  nnt  Imtii  oiion  tor  some  time  pa 
liy  which  nieana  she  yot  into  an  arfjai-pnt  room,  made  tr-o  hr 
tl'irouRh  the  wall,  and,  hv  that  atralMf-cm,  discovered  the  xecreta 
rrci'inasonry :  and  she.  knowing  hertielf  to  1m>  the  first  womnn  in  ■ 
ivorld  that  ever  found  out  the  secret  h  willing  to  make  it  knnivn 
nil  hrr  »ex.  So  anv  lady  who  is  desirous  of  Ir.aniinf;  die  tmiretn 
Freeninsonry.  hy  applying  to  that  well-learned  woman  (Mrs.  Bell  tl 
llvcil  fi(te<>n  venra  [n  and  about  Newgate)  mav  bo  in-itrneled  in  ■ 
secrets  of  Masonry, 

Fresh-air  Fund.  The  oriirinafor  of  the  juovcnieTit  « 
Rev.  Willard   Parsons.     In  l^cribner's  Magazine,  vol.  9,   pa 
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515,  Mr.  Parsons  told,  in  a  modest  and  simple  way,  "The 
Story  of  the  Fresh-air  Fund."  In  the  summer  of  1877,  when 
pastor  of  a  small  church  in  Sherman,  Penna.,  he  went  down  to 
Xew  York  and  gathered  a  little  company  of  the  poorest  and 
neediest  children  he  could  find.  "  They  were  taken  out  among 
my  people,  who  were  waiting  to  receive  them  as  their  guests 
for  a  fortnight  during  the  midsummer  heat.  Others  took  the 
place  of  the  first  company ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  the  good 
people  had  entertained  sixty  poor  city  children  for  a  fortnight 
each;  and  that,  too,  without  any  compensation  save  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  done  a  simple  Christ-like  act  of  charity 
to  one  in  need."  This  novel  experiment  met  with  gratifying 
success. 

After  the  first  season  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  induce  the 
Xew  York  Evening  Post  to  take  up  the  enterprise  and  raise 
the  necessary  fund  to  carry  on  and  enlarge  it,  which  it  did  for 
four  years.  In  the  spring  of  1882  the  enterprise  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Post  to  the  New  Y^'ork  Tribune. 

"Every  sort  of  entertainment  has  been  given  to  swell  the 
fund,  from  children  selling  pin-wlieels  and  wild  flowers  by 
the  wayside,  netting,  perhaps,  a  few  coppers,  to  the  more 
pretentious  fair  and  festival,  netting  its  hundreds  of  dollars; 
from  the  bovs'  circus  in  the  barn  to  the  finished  entertain- 
ments  in  public  halls.  Children  have  pulled  weeds  in  the 
o^arden  and  boys  gone  without  their  Fourth  of  July  fire-crackers ; 
the  small  savings-bank  of  the  dead  child  has  often  been  sent 
to  bring  life  and  happiness  to  the  poor  sick  one;  in  fact,  from 
Maine  to  California,  from  Canada  to  Florida,  from  South 
America,  from  the  Old  World,  and  even  from  Africa,  have 
come  voluntary  contributions  to  carry  on  this  most  humane 
work  among  the  poor  of  our  overcrowded  city." 

Xor  was  it  difficult  to  find  temporary  homes  for  the  chil- 
dren. Mr.  Parsons  found  success  here  not  through  circulars 
or  letters,  but  through  personal  appeals.  Among  his  own 
parishioners  a  practical  interest  was  aroused  when  he  showed 
them  something  of  the  conditions  of  the  poor  in  city  tene- 
ments, and  the  simple  plan  of  relief  was  most  heartily  accepted. 
Similar  results  were  achieved  in  other  rural  neighborhoods  by 
similar  methods.  First  a  call  was  made  on  the  various  clergy- 
men, on  the  editor  of  the  local  paper,  and  a  few  of  the  leading 
citizens.  Interest  being  thus  enlisted,  a  local  committee  was 
appointed.  On  the  zeal  and  earnestness  of  this  committee 
depended  in  great  measure  the  success  or  failure  of  the  enter- 
prise. 

It  was  no  easy  matter,   Mr.   Parsons  confesses,  to  select 
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the  children  for  tliece  trips,  la  tlie  EUinmer  ui'ar'y  2i>0 
workers  among  the  poor  aided  iu  ielet-ting  and  preparing  the 

children  for  ihi'  i^ountrj.  These  workers  were  from  the  church 
miBBions,  biliL'  uiiseioM,  liotpilaltf,  dispensaries,  industrial 
sehoola,  day  imrticripH,  model  tenement  lioiie^s,  and  kindred 
organizations.  A,-;  soon  as  the  local  fommittee  had  reported 
what  nunib<'i-  tlipy  could  retH'ive,  their  list  was  apportioned 
among  peopli'  »lio  had  children  to  spnd.  Before  tlie  fnaeon 
was  over,  all  iiad  opportunities  to  send  tlieir  most  needy  ones. 

The  chihlii'ii  selwled  manifest  all  dogrew  of  ignorance  of 
the  country- — from  those  who  imagine  they  know  8ll.al>out 
it,  having  plnu'd  under  the  trees  in  u  city  square,  to  the  bov 
who  was  8h<.w)i  a  large  herd  of  Alderneys  by  his  farmer-host, 
and,  after  iiili'ully  watching  them  chew  the  cud,  asked,  "Say, 
mister,  do  you  iiavo  lo  buy  gum  for  all  them  cows  to  chew?" 

"Those  vlio  apply  for  a  chance  to  wnd  their  children  to  the 
country  are  iii.-tructed  that  they  must  be  jioor  and  nitnly.  with- 
out any  intiiiinus  disease,  clean,  and  free  fmin  vprmiii.  A 
physician  then  in^^pccts  each  child.  Each  day  the  Board  of  Health 
furnished  a  li^t  of  the  houses  where  there  was  any  contagious 
disease;  which  was  of  immense  help.  With  that  list  before 
him,  it  was  easy  for  the  examiner  to  stop  any  child  who  came 
from  an  infintcd  hmis*.  Tliu  niajoritv  were  rpfu>ied  on  nccount 
of  their  h.ipclw^  con.lilinn  as  lo  vermin,  [t  i-  ii  lior.iilcrtn 
task  to  ^'ft  the  iivcni-c  t.'ri.'riH>iit-lH>usc  child  in  a  ,<u!t;ib!c 
condition  fo  he  rccciwd  into  cnunlrv  faiuilic;-.'' 

One  of  tlie  most  gratifying'  rcsiiltii  of  this  fresh-air  enter- 
prise is  the  n-adiiiess  witli  whiili  tlie  idea  has  been  taken  up 
by  others,  till  io-day  there  are  vacation  societies  for  aliout 
every  class  of  the  poor.  JIanv  of  the  citv  chnrches  now  have  a 
fresh-air  finid  provided  fop  tlie  imli^'t-nt  sick.  Societies  and 
hospitals  have  their  coimlry  smurner  houses;  missions  fhcir 
cottages  bv  the  sea.  Wurkiiij:  ^'irls'  vacation  societies  secure 
a  fortnight  hi  the  c.nintry  tor  girls  <if  tliat  class  who  need  the 
change.  Other  societies  provide  the  same  boon  for  mothers 
with  or  without  young  children.  King's  Daogliters  open  house? 
for  a  few  weeks  or  for  the  season  and  obtain  a  quota  of 
inmates  from  the  city. 

Conspicuous  among  the  cntorprisos  is  that  started  by  the 
New  York  c.uiie  pajier  I.if'\  which  Ux^k  hold  of  a  deserted 
hamlet  containing  a  score  of  well-shaded  cottages,  and  turned 
it  into  a  populous  village  with  accommodations  for  three  hun- 
dred visitors  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Parsons  tells  a  number  <if  stories  showing  what  perma- 
nent influences  for  good  have  entered  info  tlie  lives  of  little 
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I  slum  children  merely  through  this  temporary  outing  in  whole- 
some country  surroundings.  Two  instances  will  suffice.  One 
of  these  refers  to  a  little  fellow  sent  from  one  of  the  wretched 
'  homes  that  drink  has  caused.  The  boy  had  never  before  known 
kind  treatment.  The  pure,  simple,  and  wholesome  life,  with 
the  abundant  food  of  the  hillside  farm,  stirred  his  nature  to 
depths  and  called  out  all  his  latent  energies.  '^  A  few  months 
ago,  while  in  a  bank,  a  well-dressed  fellow  immediately  behind 
me  in  the  line,  reached  out  his  hand,  saying: 

"  ^  I  suppose  you  don't  know  me ;  but  I  am  Henry  C .* 

"^Why,'  said  I,  S'ou  must  be  the  boy  that  Mrs.  Y 

spanked   and   fitted   out   with   a   complete   suit   of   homespun, 
with  the  jacket  sleeves  of  a  different  color!' 

"'Yes,  I  am  the  identical  bov.  I  can't  tell  whether  it 
was  due  to  the  spanking  or  to  the  Jose])h-like  coat,  but  that  two 
weeks  changed  my  whole  life.  I  went  to  work  when  I  came 
hack,  and  have  been  with  the  same  firm  ever  since.  See  here,' 
!^id  he,  and  he  opened  his  bank-book,  showing  several  thousand 
dollars  he  was  about  to  deposit  for  the  firm,  *  don't  that  look 
a«  though  the  firm  had  confidence  in  me?  I  literally  came  up 
out  of  the  very  lowest  slums,  and  my  present  prosperous 
wndition  is  due  to  the  interest  that  familv  in  the  country 
has  always  taken  in  me  since  my  visit  with  them  in  1878.' 

^^  A  few  days  since  I  was  sto])ped  on  Broadway  by  a  well- 
dressed  and  prosperous-looking  young  man. 

'*  *  I  am  one  of  vour  fresh-air  bovs — I  am  John  .'     I 

n.adily  recalled  the  boy.  In  1878  he  was  one  of  a  party  taken 
to  central  Xew  York.  It  had  been  a  hot  and  very  dusty  ride, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  journey  this  Five  Points  boy  looked 
?o  thoroughly  disreputable  that  the  person  who  was  to  take 
him  utterly  refused  to  accept  such  a  dirty  and  ill-looking  boy. 
The  tears  of  the  lad,  when  he  found  that  no  one  wanted  him, 
flowed  in  streams  down  his  dirtv  face,  while  the  two  tear- 
washed  streaks,  the  red  and  white  and  black  spots  about  his 
eyes  and  mouth,  gave  him  a  most  unpromising  look.  Before 
I  reached  the  hotel  with  the  sobbing  and  *  left-over '  boy,  a  man 
came  out  of  a  small  butcher-shop,  and  so  heartily  and  kindly 
invited  the  boy  to  stay  with  him  that  the  tears  ceased  instantly. 
A  thorough  bath  and  a  new  suit  made  a  wonderful  trans- 
formation. The  family  took  a  great  interest  in  and  became 
strongly  attached  to  him.  The  change  from  the  wretched 
Cherry  Street  tenement,  with  its  drunken  and  often  brutal 
parents,  to  the  clean  and  cheerful  family  of  the  butcher,  where 
lie  was  kindly  treated,  made  a  strong  impression.  The  family 
kept  track  of  the  boy  by  corresponding  with  him,  and  have 
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claimed  a  vi^Jt  from  liiiu  every  yenr  since.  He  is  iiuw  luarriiil, 
lives  in  a  comfortable  tlat,  and  baa  a  good  pogitiou  as  a  com- 
mercial traveller." 

Prog.  Iq  an  interesting  little  treati^  Mr.  St.  (ieorg« 
Mivart  exalts  llie  common  frog  as  one  of  tlie  most  wimdcrful 
of  animals.  Beginning  existence  (as  a  tadpole)  with  llic 
organization  of  a  fish,  it  undergoes  a  remarkable  luetnaiorphosLi 
and  becoQiee  an  air-breatliing  qundrupcd,  irapable  of  e&sy  and 
rapid  movement  over  tbe  ground.  Tim  structure  of  man 
himself  jg  liardly  more  complex  than  tliat  of  the  frog,  which 
presents  reliitiriiiships  of  analog}-  or  afHnity  to  very  diffcrenl 
animals,  t^ucli  m  fishes,  seriientH,  tortoises,  and  crocodiles,  as 
well  as  to  the  huujon  system.  80  much  for  tlic  modern  natural- 
ist The  greatest  of  his  ancient  predecca^irs,  Pliny  himself, 
attributes  not  only  natural  hut  supernatural  attributes  to  the 
little  moQ^tcr.  He  tells  us,  in  Holland's  vcD^ion,  Ihut,  "if  a 
wan  take  out  the  tongue  of  a  frog  alive  so  that  no  other  part 
thereof  stick  thereto,  and,  after  he  hath  let  the  frog  go  againe 
into  the  water,  apply  the  said  tongue  unto  the  left  pap  of  a 
woman  whiles  she  is  asleepc,  in  the  very  place  where  the  heart 
beateth,  ehee  Bhall  answer  truly  and  directly  in  her  sleepc  to 
any  interrogatiune  or  question  that  is  put  to  her." 

"But,"  continues  Plinv,  "the  iiiaf;i<'iiuis  tell  more  wonders 
than  so  of  tli.'  Iro-.,  whlv'li.  if  lln-v  l.c  true,  ci-rtcs  fm^-s  wcjv 
luorc  coiiniioilious  and  prolitiilile  to  u  (smuiiouwcalth  than  all 
tlie  po.-^itive  written  law^  tliui  we  lunc;  lor  they  would  niak.- 
us  heleeve,  tliiit  if  the  hushancl  tiikc  ii  fro>,%  anil  s^pit  him,  as 
it  were,  niHin  a  rei'd — ''  with  othiT  priHiesses — conjugal  iii- 
fidelitv  is  henceforward  a  tliinji  no  h.iif:<-r  to  ha  feared. 

OlhiT  niarvdw  are  also  performed  hy  frogs,  if  Pliny's 
authorities  arc  to  he  credited;  hut  these  will  sullice.  Enough 
that  in  the  Middle  Ages  fn.j;^  slill  remained  all  that  Plinv 
had  painted  them,  and  liad  pilhercd  fresh  beauties  froiii 
niedia'val  supcrslition.  The  witches'  ciiiddron  would  luivc 
lacked  some  of  its  most  stiruulalive  ingredients  if  tlie  com- 
ponent parts  of  fi-of;s  were  ahsent  Inini  it;  and  "Syr  Cranion," 
as  the  frog  was  eiille<l,  held  u  hijjh  place  in  the  esteem  of  those 
deluded  or  deluding  danies.  Call  to  ndtid  tlie  incantation- 
wliieh  .Shakespeare  |)uts  into  the  nnmth  of  his  weird  sisters. 

The  most  estimable  of  all  frogs  is  the  liana  csciileiita,  or 
edible  green  frog,  which  for  centuries  has  been  known  to 
epicures  in  France  and  Italy.  It  was  in  the  latter  country 
that  the  preparation  of  frofis  for  foo<!  led  (o  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  discoveries  of  the  cinhteenth  i-entur}-,  when  the 
invalid  wife  of  Galvani  luu!   some   frog  soup  made  for  herself 
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as  a  restorative  (see  Galvanism).  Such  Foiip  was  well  known 
before  Signora  Ualvani's  day.  In  one  of  the  Ayscough  M8S.  in 
the  British  Museum  (a  treatise  "  On  the  Prolongation  of  Life," 
of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  or  James  the  First),  frog-broth  is  thus 
described  by  a  quaint  old  gentleman  who  marshalled  his  recipes 
in  the  shape  of  letters  addressed  to  various  friends : 

"  Frog  broath  .  .  .  give  mee  leave  to  present  you  wh.  a  super- 
numerarie  dish  of  frog-broath:  you  will  either  receive  it  and  taste  of 
it  as  a  raritie,  or  as  an  antidote,  for  the  ancients  held  it  of  soveraine 
force  to  help  thosse  whom  venemous  creatures  had  stung,  ^lius  and 
P&ulus  commend  their  broath  with  salt  and  oile  in  such  poisonous 
bitings.  I  have  knowne  some  that  have  drunke  it,  and  eaten  the 
flesh  of  them  boiled  and  fried,  troubled  afterwards  with  such  vehement 
Tomiting  that  they  suspected  themselves  poisoned.  In  Fraunee  I 
once,  by  chance,  eate  them  fried,  but  thought  they  had  bein  another 
meate,  otherwise  I  had  not  bin  so  hastie.  But  it  might  bee  that 
thosse  were  frogs  from  stand ing-pooles  and  marshes:  palustres  ranas 
venendas  creddit  ^lius.  But  bee  they  of  what  sort  you  will,  I  think 
penurie  made  some  use  them,  and  luxurie  others,  whose  fat  feeding 
and  wanton  stomacks  crave  unnatural  things,  mushrups,  snailes,  Ac. 
For  my  parte,  I  would  interdict  them  altogethere,  especiallie  seeing 
for  gaine  the  seller  mixes  any  kind  of  them,  rubetas  et  mutas  ranas, 
wh.  without  doubt  are  poison,  and  some  have  observed  that  mosse 
frogs,  which  when  they  are  flead  of  a  white  colour,  are  more  hurtful. 
Over  fondnesse  makes  us  take  aniething,  al  mixtures  of  herbes  in 
wallets.  And  as  I  have  heard,  some  Italian  merchants  at  Antwerp, 
to  have  more  varietie  than  others  in  them,  unwittingly  mixed  the  seeds 
of  aconite,  and  al  that  eate  that  sallet  died." 

To  explain  the  word  "  Bubetas ''  in  the  foregoing  letter,  you 
must  go  back  again  to  Pliny,  who  says,  "  The  venomous  frogs 
and  todes  called  Rubetae,  live  both  on  land  and  also  in  water.*' 
But,  in  truth,  the  esculent  frog,  whether  served  in  broth, 
stewed  with  a  sauce  veloute,  or  fried  in  batter,  is  a  very  dainty 
dish.  Benson  Hill,  who  wrote  a  capital  "  Diary  of  Good- 
living,"  commended  frogs  highly.  "With  due  reverence,"  he 
observes,  "for  the  noble  sirloin,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
hind-legs  of  some  half-dozen  good-sized  frogs,  taken  out  of  a 
fine  crystal  pool,  fried  with  an  abundance  of  cream  and  parsley, 
well  crisped,  would  make  a  convert  of  the  most  bigoted  John 
Bull,  provided  you  did  not  tell  him  the  name  of  the  dish  until 
he  had  accustomed  himself  to  its  flavor." 

Samuel  Breck,  the  diarist  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  in- 
forms us  that  in  America  of  that  date  all  the  stories  told 
about  the  frog-eating  Frenchman  were  believed,  even  by  persons 
of  education. 

When  the  first  French  squadron  arrived  at  Boston,  where  Mr. 
Brack's  early  years  were  parsed,  the  whole  town,  most  of  whom  had 
never  seen  a  Frenchman,  went  to  the  wharves  "to  catch* a  peep  at  the 
gaunt,  half-starved  soup-maigre  crews."    To  their  astonishment,  th^ 
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MW  portly  olBcers  nii.l  Ht'iut, 
looking  people  b«ioiig  to  tlie 
mounteerat 

As  to  tiie  frog-eating,  however,  tl«rE  wrs  no  doubt;  but  the 
manner  of  it  wan  not  quitu  undcrdtood,  *b  uitl  be  eeen.  A  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Trap/,  who  livPd  in  a  linautiliil  villa  at  Cambridge,  gave 
a  dinner  to  the  French  adtniral  and  his  officers.  There  was  a  tureen 
of  aoup  at  each  end  of  the  table.  Mr.  Tracy  sent  a  plate  from  liit 
tureen  to  hiB  next  noiglilMir,  the  Frenth  consul,  who,  putting  his  spoun 
into  the  plale,  fl»lifd  out  a  larRe  fro^.  Not  Itnowing  at  Grsl  what 
It  was,  he  held  it  up  by  one  of  its  hind  legt,  and  loolcing  at  it  cried 
out,  "Ah,  nion  Diea,  une  grenonilte! "  It  waa  passed  from  band  to 
hand,  amid  a  roar  of  laughter.  By  this  time  several  plates  had  been 
Mnt  round,  and  in  each  was  found  a  full-grown  frog!  The  uproar 
iriH  univeraal.  "  Wliat'a  the  matter!"  aaked  the  host  (who  aeemi 
not  to  have  understuud  French},  seeing  frogs  held  up  by  tlie  hind 
leg  all  round  the  tablei  "why  don't  they  eat  them*  If  they  knew 
tlie  confounded  trouble  1  had  lo  cnteh  them,  in  order  to  treat  them 
to  a  dish  of  their  own  country,  they  would  find  that  with  me.  at 
IcBdt,  it  was  no  joking  inattcr."  The  poor  man  had  politely  cauned  all 
the  swamps  in  Cambridge  to  lie  searched  in  order  to  furnish  his 
guests  with  what  he  believed  to  tie  in  France  a  standing  national  difh. 
"Thus,"  says  Mr.  Hreck.  "was  pnor  Tracy  deceived  by  \Tilgar  prejudice 
and  common  re]>ort." 

Fur.  T)iP  oldest  of  all  Xew  York's  local  infhistrips  is  the 
fur  trade.  Im  KJlTi  a  Diilch  syndii-atc  coloiiiKed  a  few  families 
there,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  iirc]>ariiin  for  shiiimeiit  to 
Holland  the  fiiis  received  in  harter  from  the  Indiana.  For 
more  than  a  i|uarter  century  heavers'  skins  to  he  used  in  nmking 
bi-9exiiai  head  gear  had  heou  gruwinj;  j-career  and  more  ex- 
peusive. 

Dv  1010  the  grent  fur  markets  of  rierman.v.  Frnnc",  Holland 
and  ^'ngla^d  were  (Niying  fur  beaver,  l)ear,  fox,  wolf,  and  other  skins 
nearly  thrice  the  prin-s  UiM  li;id  ruk'd  twenty  years  before.  Foreitt 
fires,  wars,  failures  of  ero[i>*  tlmt  causcii  the  evteruiintition  of  fur- 
lienring  animals  for  fi«id.  iiiid  other  cnusca  destroyed  iiiimy  sioiircfs 
of  fur  supplicH  in  EHrii|«'. 

This  stimnlatfil  the  fur  merclmiits  of  Europe  to  adventure  to 
North  America.  Kniihiiid  uiid  llnllund  were  the  most  active  l^'Caiise 
of  the  large  owner^^hip  of  fur  uicrcliants  of  those  nations  in  shipping. 
In  lOl.'i  Holland  chartered  the  New  NXhorhindu  Tniding  Companv, 
which  in  11121  was  siie.-i>eded  liy  the  Dutch  West  India  Company. 
In  1024  this  corporation,  "hicb  piissesued  a  monopoly  in  fur  trading 
in  lis  large  a  zone  a<  it  couhl  trade  in  prolitahly.  sent  to  the  i^hinil  of 
Manhattan  thirty  faniilierf,  of  whom  most  of  the  men  were  fur 
diessera;  a  Jinrt  of  tliis  colony  was  nt  once  sent  to  what  is  now 
Albany,   then  commonly  c.illcd   liraverwyck. 

The  corporation  room  built  up  a  large  and  veiv  profitaldc  business, 
mainlv  in  Lnver.  l«-ar.  mink,  and  fov  skins,  "in  l(lfi4.  when  the 
EngliiU    took    New    Amsterdam,     the    Dutch    fur    trader.     "      " 

ExjKjrts   of   furs   from   hi 
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Leipeic,  began  in  1625  and  have  gone  on  ever  since,  except  when 
vars  have  interrupted  communications.  To-daj  65  per  cent,  of  the 
fur  trade  of  thia  nation  is  done  on  Manhattan  Island.  New  York 
baa  become  within  a  few  years  far  and  away  the  world's  largest 
converter  of  furs  into  wearing  apparel. 

Most  of  this  manufacturing  is  done  on  about  two  square  miles 
of  Manhattan  Island.  The  industry  gives  direct  and  indirect  em- 
ployment to  about  15,000  men  and  women,  and  the  annual  trade  in 
finished  products  is  nearly  $35,000,000. 

The  foundations  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Astors  and  of  many  other 
old  families  of  this  city  were  made  in  the  fur  trade.  The  first  John 
Jacob  Aster  learned  the  fur  business  from  an  old  Quaker  next  to  the 
Quaker  meeting-house  in  what  is  now  Liberty  place.  In  1809  John 
Jacob  Astor  completed  his  plan  for  active  competition  in  buying  furs 
against  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  He  opened  a  chain  of  fur- 
bujing  posts  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  opened  a 
sbip-repairing  and  provisioning  station  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  for 
his  fur-trading  ships  plying  between  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  fur- 
markets  of  the  coasts  of  China. 

John  Jacob  Astor's  son,  William  Backhouse  Astor,  in  his  day 
the  best-informed  man  in  the  American  fur  trade,  perfected  in  1827 
the  Astor  system  of  fur  trading  in  all  markets  and  at  all  sources 
for  peltry  trading  with  Indian  and  white  hunters  and  trappers,  and 
formed  the  American  Fur  Company,  which  was  the  first  American 
holding  corporation.  When  the  first  John  Jacob  Astor  retired  from 
business  with  a  fortune  estimated  at  $25,000,000  he  said  that  most 
of  it  was  made  in  the  fur  trade,  chiefly  from  profits  in  selling  to  the 
world's  greatest  fur  market,  Leipsic. — New  York  Sun,  October,  1911. 
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Galvanism.     \Mien,  in  the  year  1?80,  in   Bologna,  Italy, 

the  wife  of  I'roffssor  Louis  tialYani  fell  ill,  and  in  tier  sicknew 
mnceived  a  longing  for  frog-soup,  her  huohand  littie  suspected 
ihat  this  circiinistunce  would  be  instrumental  ia  rendering  hii 
name  immortal.  The  frogs  were  elain  and  skinned  and  made 
ready  for  the  etewing  pot,  when  the  invalid  lady  happened  to 
touch  the  leg  nf  one  of  them  with  a  knife  which  had  become 
impregnated  with  magnetic  power  from  a  neighboring  electrical 
machine.  To  her  surprise  the  leg  of  the  frog,  on  being  thus 
brought  in  lonlait  with  the  electric  force,  began  to  move  with 
a  convulsive  Hclion  as  if  the  life  were  still  in  it,  becoming 
passive  again  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  instrument.  Of  course 
the  good  lady — herself  a  physician'^  daughter,  and  probably 
possessed  of  some  smnltoriiii;  at  least  of  ntcdlral  knowledge — 
camnmiiii  Sited  wlint  >lif  iiinl  observed  to  lier  iLUsbaiid;  arui  he, 
after  niiikiiig  n  niiilti]ilicity  of  exjwriment^,  contrived  to  wring 
from  nnturo  llie  .'secret  of  Ihat  strange  phenomenon  which  we 
now  call  galvanism. 

Came  Law,  First.  The  first  game  law  ever  enacted  for 
the  protection  of  hird.s  is  in  Ueiiteronoinv  wii  f J :  "  If  n  bird's 
nest  change  to  lie  before  thee  in  the  waj  m  an\  tree,  or  on  the 
ground,  whether  Ihej  be  young  one--  or  egg-,  and  the  dam 
Kitting  upon  the  young,  or  upon  the  egg*  thou  shalt  not  take 
the  (bun  with  the  ynuug.  '  Rut  thou  shall  in  an\  wise  let  the  dam 
go,  and  tiike  the  ynung  to  thee." "' 

While  this  (ommatid  was  primarily  intended  for  the  pro- 
tec'tion  of  doves  and  pigeons,  the  clause  "on  the  ground" 
covcr.s  sparrows,  larks,  quail  and  other  low  builders  which  the 
Israelites  i*a[itun'd  for  food  or  for  caged  pets. 

Gates  and  Gate-posts.  One  does  not  e.xpect  to  find  much 
ronuniee  associated  with  gate-ways,  hut  it  none  the  less  exists. 
One  Knglisb  gate-way  with  a  curious  history  is  situated  at 
Brislington,  a  suburb  of  Bristol.  A  striking  structure  of  stone, 
it  causes  nuiny  peo|de  to  wonder  how  it  came  there,  but  it  is,  as 
a  ruh\  useless  to  nuilvc  tnijiiiries  on  that  point.  The  fact  is  thai 
the  gale  was  a  pari  of  Bristol  Castle.  When  that  ancient  build- 
ing was  dctunlislied.  the  gate  was  given  to  a  Brislington  gentle- 
nan,  will.  ri'-<n'(le[}  it  at  (he  entrance  to  bis  stables.  These 
ollices.  loL'<'llicr  with  tbc^  divi.Iliu'.r  lo  which  they  were  ntt.iched, 
have  now  disaiipcarcd,  but  tlu'  ffid'wny  stil!  remains,  and  gives 
(378) 
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access  to  a  market  garden.  The  statues  which  occupied  the 
niches,  however,  are  gone,  though  there  is  some  doubt  whether 
these  were  ever  removed  to  Brislington.  Another  "  trans- 
planted "  gate-way  has  a  still  more  romantic  history.  This  is 
the  classic  arch,  flanked  by  Tuscan  columns,  at  the  entrance  to 
Dyrham  Park,  South  Mimms,  in  Hertfordshire.  It  looks  as  if 
it  had  grown,  so  to  speak,  on  the  spot,  and  yet  it  was  a  triumphal 
arch  erected  in  I^ondon  in  1660  in  celebration  of  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.  Under  it  the  monarcli  probably  passed  when  he 
made  his  way  amid  the  acclamations  of  a  great  multitude  to 
Whitehall.  When  the  arch  was  removed  to  South  Mimms  is  not 
known,  but  it  has  certainly  been  there  for  centuries,  a  mute 
witness  that  there  may  be  romance  in  gate-ways. 

Every  gate-post  has  a  gruesome  association  with  the  cruel 
past.  Posts  placed  outside  a  house,  be  they  wood  or  stone,  are 
invariably  supplied  with  a  ball  at  the  head,  and  the  probability 
is  that  few  know  its  meaning.  This  ball  is  nothing  less  than 
the  survival  of  the  barbaric  practices  of  our  forefathers,  who 
hung  over  their  gates  the  heads  of  their  enemies  killed  in  combat. 
All  London^s  public  bridges  and  gates  were  also  adorned  with 
the  heads  of  criminals,  and  rather  than  let  the  custom  die  the 
modems  have  substituted  balls  of  stone  or  wood  for  human 
heads. 

Giants.  "  There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days  " 
(Genesis,  vi,  4)  is  a  text  which  led  to  many  astonishing  mathe- 
matical divagations.  According  to  the  ingenious  calculations  of 
M.  Henrion,  a  French  academician  who  was  heard  from  in  1718, 
Adam  was  123  feet  9  inches  in  height  and  Eve  118  feet  9  inches. 
Their  children  and  their  children's  children  exhibited  a  sad 
falling  off.  Noah,  for  example,  was  only  27  feet;  Abraham 
20  feet;  Moses  13  feet  in  height.  On  Monsieur  Henrion's  au- 
thority we  are  glad  to  learn  that  a  process,  apparently  designed 
to  whittle  away  the  human  race  to  vanishing  point,  was  suddenly 
and  permanently  arrested  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era.  Henrion's  figures  were  quite  eclipsed  by  those  of  Arabic 
and  Rabbinical  legend.  The  latter  asserts  that  Adam  was  at 
first  created  so  tall  that  his  head  reached  the  heavens,  terrifyinrr 
the  angelic  denizens  so  badly  that  God  reduced  him  to  a  thousand 
or  (some  say)  to  a  hundred  feet.  It  would  seem  that  the  latter 
estimate  was  too  low,  for  we  are  told  that  after  he  was  driven 
out  of  paradise  he  waded  through  an  ocean  that  separated  thi^ 
world  from  Eden. 

The  Scriptures  speak  of  the  Rephaim  and  their  allied  tribes, 
the  Anakim,  the  Emim,  and  the  Zuzim,  as  giants;  the  sons  of 
Anak  in  especial  being  **men  of  great  stature,"  before  whom 
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the  cliildren  of  Israi'l  were  "as  gra88hop|>ers."     The  height  al  [ 
Og,  king  of  Bashun,  one  of  the  last  representatives  of  the  r»c»  | ' 
of  Rephaim,  is  roughly  indicated  bv  the  fact  that  his  bedatetd  •' 
at    Itabbath    measured    9x4    cnhite    (Deuteronomy,    iii,    11).    ' 
Kftimating  the  cubit  at  eighteen  inches,  the  bedstead  must  have 
been  i^Y^  feet  long.     King  Og,  however,  may  not  inipossiWy  ^' 
have  been  impelled  by  ^-anity  to  use  a  bedstead  not  in  proporticm 
to  his  actual  size,  but  in  proportion  to  bis  fancied  imjMrtnnw. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  that  tlie  worda  in  Deuteronomy  trans- 
lated "bedstead  of  iron"  are  also  susceptible  of  the  rendering, 
"  sarcophagus  of  black  baealt ; "  but  this  does  not  militate  aguinat 
the  probability  of  our  supposition. 

Again  Arabic  legend  is  content  with  no  such  puny  propor- 
tions. King  Og,  on  this  authority,  was  so  tall  that  like  Adam 
he  could  reach  the  heavens  and  he  survived  the  deluge  by  wad- 
ing. The  only  discomfort  that  he  suffered  during  the  flood  was 
an  enforced  Lenten  diet,  hia  sole  food  consisting  of  whales  whicli  , 
he  roasted  on  tlie  disk  of  the  Sun.  ' 

Goliah,  accordinfr  to  the  old  Testament,  wn?  six  cubits  and  a 
sjmn  ill  li<.it:lit.  A^'iiin  iicc.'|itiug  tlic  ciiliit  iit  IS  iiiclic^  jiis 
height  would  be  flli.  feet. 

rins^^ic  nivtli  had  its  Titans  and  t'vclops.  Classical  literature 
and  oven  classical  natinal  liisK.rv  aboiindwl  in  monsters.  Pint" 
and  I'liny  both  tell  of  tlic  body  of  a  giant  (presumed  by  the 
finders  to  l>e  Orion)  which  ivas  (omul  in  a  mountain  in  L'rete 
and  nioasurod  -Jtj  cubits,  or  (i!l  feet.  Plutarch  gravely  tells  us 
that  Sertorins  j|K'ncd  a  grave  to  examine  the  body  of  Antajus 
which  was  buried  tlu'rein,  and  linding  it  si.xty  cubits  "he  was 
infinitely  astonished."  And  no  wouder.  The  body  of  a  man 
ninety  foot  high  might  well  have  raised  a.stonishment  to  the 
infinite  degree.  Trallianiis,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  centurv,  asks 
us  to  believe,  that,  when  the  .\flieiiians  dug  up  the  body  of 
Macro:iyris.  thcv  found  it  was  100  cubits  high.  It  was  reserved 
fur  Boccaccio,  in  the  loiirtcenth  century,  to  raise  TralUanus 
just  one  hundred  |)cr  cent. — "'  or  iimre."'  A  corpse  dug  up  "'  in 
our  day'"  at  l)re|ianum.  in  Sicily,  had  been  reduced  to  frag- 
ments in  the  process,  but  "  it  was  calculated  by  those  who  know 
the  entire  man  fnuii  measuring'  the  least  bone,  that  he  must 
have  been  of  the  height  <>!  'HM  cubits  or  more." 

In  deciding  upon  the  cliiims  of  the  authentic  giants  of 
antiquity,  it  must  lie  borne  in  mind  that  the  ancients  were 
prone  to  magnify  the  size  of  their  kings  and  heroes.  To  be 
considered  a  giant  in  strength  and  size  was  the  aim  of  every 
warrior.  Wc  are  told  of  .Mcxander  that,  on  one  of  his  Asian 
expeditioui',  he  ordered  a  huge  suit  of  armor  to  be  made,  out 
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of  all  proportion  to  his  own  figure,  which  was  really  under  the 
medium  height,  in  order  to  fool  posterity  into  the  idea  that  he 
was  of  giant  mould.  Charlemagne  and  his  paladins  have  been 
represented  as  of  great  stature.  Eginhard  describes  the  great 
emperor  as  **  seven  of  his  own  feet  '^  in  height,  from  which  we 
may  infer  either  that  he  had  a  disproportionately  small  foot 
or  that  he  was  a  very  tall  man.  His  nephew  Roland,  the  hero 
of  Roneesvalles,  was  reported  to  be  even  taller.  As  it  happens, 
we  have  some  direct  evidence  on  this  point.  Hakewill,  quoting 
Camerarius,  says :  "  Francis  I,  King  of  France,  who  reigned 
about  a  hundred  years  since,  being  desirous  to  know  the  truth 
of  those  things  which  were  commonly  spread  touching  the 
Ftrength  and  stature  of  Rouland,  nephew  to  Charlenjagne,  caused 
his  sepulchre  to  bee  opened,  wherein  his  bones  and  bow  were 
found  rotten,  but  his  armour  sound,  though  covered  with  rust, 
which  the  king,  commanding  to  be  scoured  off,  and  putting  it 
upon  liis  owne  body,  found  it  so  fit  for  him  as  thereby  it  appeared 
that  Rouland  exceeded  him  little  in  bignesse  and  stature  of 
body,  though  himselfe  were  not  excessive  tall  or  big."  We  have 
Fimilar  evidence  in  relation  to  the  bodv  of  William  the  Con- 
queror,  which  was  reported  to  have  boon  dug  up,  four  hundred 
years  after  burial,  and  found  to  be  eight  feet  in  length.  Stowe 
tells  us  that,  when  the  English  took  Cannes,  in  1502,  some 
soldiers  broke  into  the  monument  in  search  of  booty,  and  found 
nothincf  remarkable  about  the  bones. 

How  much  poetry  remains  if  we  credit  the  Arthurian  legend 
that  the  blameless  king  was  "  fifteen  foot  longe  '^  in  the  prime 
of  his  life,  while  Guinevere  was  twelve  feet  long?  We  cannot 
somehow  wax  poetic  over  the  sorrows  of  a  man  of  fifteen  feet, 
however  blameless  he  mav  have  been,  nor  over  the  loves  of  a 
lady  of  twelve  feet,  however  moving  her  talo.  Enormous  size 
is  no  disqualification  for  human  emotion  or  conduct ;  but  some- 
how, by  some  association  of  ideas,  to  be  amazing  in  any  outside 
and  visible  effect  of  body  conveys  an  idea  of  moods  and  passions 
of  amazing  sort  within.  Once  more,  however,  appearances  are 
deceitful. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  the  Empress  of  Austria 
gathered  together  at  Vienna  all  the  giants  and  dwarfs  to  be 
found  in  the  German  Empire.  They  were  all  housed  in  one 
building,  and  there  were  some  apprehensions  that  the  dwarfs 
would  be  terrified  at  the  sight  of  the  giants.  Instead  of  this, 
however,  the  dwarfs  teased,  insulted,  and  even  robbed  the  giants, 
just  as  Jack  and  Hop-o'-my-Thumb  do  in  the  children's  story- 
books, until  the  monsters  were  forced  to  pray  for  protecUoiv 
from  their  Jjrelv  little  enemiofi. 
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"  Often,"  says  Kuller,  "  the  cockloft  is  empty  in  those  whom  1 
Nature  has  built  aimiy  storios  high"  (a  sentimeut  which  m&j 
be  found  also  in  Bacon's  "  Apjthegma ")  ;  but  he  believes  as 
little  apparently  in  dwarfs  as  in  giants,  for,  in  his  essay  "Of 
Natural  Fools,"  he  says,  "their  heads  Bometimes  eo  little  that 
there  is  no  room  for  wit,  sometimes  «o  long  tbat  tliere  is  no  vit 
for  so  much  room." 

One  need  not  dipcredit  the  Roman  tradition  that  the  Emperor 
Maximinus  waa  8i/>  feet  high,  for  this  height  comes  within  the 
limit  of  recorded  fact.  tjuct«lct  mentions  asi  the  tallest  man 
known  to  history  a  certain  Scotehnmn,  8  feet  3  inches  high, 
who  was  eeciired  by  Frederick  the  Great  for  his  regiment  o( 
gigantic  guard?.  This  height,  however,  was  exceeded  by  l'harle§ 
Byrne,  or  O'Brien,  the  first  professional  giant, — i.e.,  the  first 
to  exhibit  himself  for  hire.  He  va»  the  wonder  of  London  in 
the  latter  eighteenth  eenfnrj-,  abd  died  in  1783  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three.  His  skeleton  is  presen-ed  in  the  Museum  of  tlic 
Roval  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ivondon,  and  gives  assurance  that 
his"  reputed  hci-hl  uf  s  f.-cl   1  inrlie*  was  no  exiiggcrntiou. 

A  sciiind  Irish  giant  who  also  look  the  name  of  O'Brien 
placed  his  own  lici^rlit  iit  8  feet  ;3'/-  inches,  though  his  barber, 
wlio  wrote  an  account  of  biin  in  the  Mirror  for  IS'id,  asserted 
that  he  really  rtiensiircd  I  inches  more.  From  this  sonrce  wc 
learn  that  ho  used  to  sleep  on  two  IkkIs  joined  together,  as  any 
ordinary  couch  would  have  iR'en  useless  to  him.  He  was  cour- 
ageous. p<issessed  the  warm  temperament  of  an  Irishman,  and 
was  endowed  willi  mure  than  average  intelligence  for  a  brick- 
layer.    The  superior  barlier  continues: 

"Mr.  O'Brien  enjoved  his  early  pipe,  and  the  lamps  of  the 
town  (\ort!iaTiii)ton)  Jill'onled  hin'i  an  easy  method  of  lighting 
it.  When  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Pent,  in  Bridge  Street,  he  with- 
drew the  Citp  to  the  lanij),  whiifed  his  tobacco  info  flame,  and 
stalked  away  as  if  no  nncomnion  event  had  taken  place." 

On  one  occasion  he  kis=e(l  a  young  lady  who  was  leaning 
out  of  the  npjxT  window  of  a  house  to  look  at  him  as  he  walked 
along  the  street.  Ami  at  another  time,  travelling  in  the  carriage 
made  specially  to  accommodate  his  unusual  jiroportions,  he  was 
ptopjicd  by  a  highwayman.  The  giant  thrust  out  his  head  and 
as  much  of  his  body  as  possible,  to  sec  what  was  the  matter, 
whereupon  the  highwavmnn  was  so  panic-stricken  that  he 
clapped  spurs  to  his  horse  and  fled. 

The  celebrity  of  these  two  Irishmen  appears  to  have  prodneed 
quite  a  crop  of  Irish  giants,  who  all  dubbed  themselves  by  the 
name  of  O'Brien.  .\  correspondent  of  \otrs  nnd  Queries  says 
!w  once  fHK  one  made: 
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*"  A  tall,  lathy,  overgrown,  beardless  lad  was  called  into  a 
booth,  on  Ham  Common,  and,  in  ten  minutes  after,  consenting 
to  hire  himself  to  the  showman  for  the  dav,  he  was  transformed 
into  a  whiskered  giant  at  least  a  foot  taller  and  twenty  stone 
heavier  than  before ;  bo  that  actually  his  very  mother  and  sisters, 
who  paid  to  see  the  ^  Irish  Giant,'  did  not  recognize  him/' 

Of  American  professional  giants  the  most  famous  was  Cap- 
tain Martin  Van  Buren  Bates,  of  Kentucky,  who  had  an 
English  wife  almost  as  famous  as  himself.  The  captain's  height 
was  officially  given  as  7  feet  11^^  inches,  and  his  weight  as  496 
pounds.  He  wore  a  26  collar  and  a  No.  15  boot.  His  wife, 
whom  he  met  on  a  trip  to  England  in  18^71,  had  already  won 
fame  as  Miss  Anna  Swan.  She  was  exactly  the  same  height  as 
her  husband  and  weighed  just  96  pounds  less.  It  may  interest 
lady  readers  to  know  that  sixty-five  yards  of  goods  were  required 
to  make  this  lady's  wedding  gown. 

A  reporter  who  visited  the  giant  couple  at  their  residence  in 
Selville,  Ohio,  in  1889,  gave  a  vivid  picture  of  the  domicile  of 
these  mammoth  people:  "  It  is  a  difficult  matter,"  he  said,  "to 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  proportions  of  such  a  dwelling 
as  the  one  occupied  by  the  Ohio  giants.  A  door  that  is  six  feet 
six  inches  high  is  a  large  opening  in  the  side  of  a  house, — that 
is,  a  dwelling-house,  not  a  church.  But  the  doors  in  the  domicile 
of  the  Bates  giants  are  ten  feet  high,  and  the  knobs  are  nearly 
as  high  as  the  reporter's  head.  The  house  was  built  by  Captain 
Bates  in  1876  and  is  elegantly  furnished. 

*'  The  couch  upon  which  the  big  couple  sleep  was  made 
especially  for  them,  and  is  a  curiosity  to  look  at.  It  is  extensive 
enough  to  give  the  great  big  people  room  to  stretch  in,  and  it 
looks  as  big  as  an  ordinary-sized  floor.  It  is  really  ten  feet  long, 
wide  in  proportion,  and  about  twice  as  high  as  a  common  bed.  The 
magnificent  dressing  case  is  also  a  huge  affair,  with  a  glass  upon 
it  nearly  as  big  as  the  side  of  a  house. 

*'  In  the  sitting-room  is  a  piano  of  ordinary  size  itself,  but 
it  is  mounted  on  blocks  two  feet  high,  so  that  the  instrument 
is  always  up  in  the  air,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  common  folks. 
There  are  two  rocking-chairs  in  this  room  that  are  so  big  that 
the  reporter  had  to  climb  into  one  of  them  the  same  as  an  infant 
would  clamber  into  a  high  chair." 

Giraffe.  In  Europe  the  giraffe  was  first  heard  of  in  1787, 
when  it  was  described  bv  a  Frenchman  named  Levaillant,  who 
had  journeyed  into  the  land  of  the  Hottentots  and  Kaffirs. 
lievaillant's  accounts  of  the  long-necked  animal  were  received 
with  general  incredulity,  and  it  was  not  until  some  Uvmg  sipee\- 
mens  arrived  in  France  that  Frenchmen  succumbed  to  t\ie  eVv 
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ilcnce  of  their  aeiiBP*.     Tlicji  fi)r  a  jiortoti   tlii;  giraffe  fMriin-.l 
ttii!  popular  and  iK'ifiitiiic  wnsutiun  iii  I'ariii. 

In  18:11  tiic  I^ndoii  ZooWgical  Sat-iety  commiaaioned  on« 
Tliilmuil  to  prowttl  to  Kordolnn  for  tliu  exprcee  purpose  of 
obtaining  aninmlit  nf  thifl  Kpeciot.  In  April,  1835,  a  female  f 
and  thrw  niak'H  were  cnptured  in  Dongolg,  and  euccrssfully 
transported  by  S[.  ThiWiid  and  (lie  Artiba  in  liia  i^mploy  from 
Wadi  Alfa  to  Cairo,  Alexandria,  and  Malta,  in  which  latter 
place  tliey  pauied  the  winter  of  18:!5-3G.  In  ttie  ^lar  followiogt 
they  were  estaUlishwl  in  the  ZitSlogienl  Garden  in  I!e«ent"s  Park, 
Ijondon,  In  1839  a  fawn  was  IJorn.  A  second  born  in  1841 
was  pr(')ieiili-d  in  ]>Ht  to  the  /iitilojjical  (Jardens  in  Dublin. 
Four  others  followed. 

Sir  Frederick  I^veson-Qower,  in  "Leaves  from  a  Diary"' 
(p.  9),  tellx  ua  that  an  iueident  which  made  a  great  impre^iDn 
on  his  childish  mind,  when  living  on  the  island  of  Malta,  was 
the  arrival  there  of  thes«  four  girftiri,'*.  He  is  misinfomied  when 
he  adds  that  "  thev  were  the  first  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  the 
West."  timu-li  llrM.^.ll>t.■d)v  thev  wew  the  fir-f  rv,>r  Inivled  m 
Kii^jlisli  s.iil.  -"riii-v  were  tiiken  to  i:n;:hind."  ho  adds,  "and 
were  f.pr  smiic  vcnirs'iit  tli<-  /.oilh.^'inil  (iunlen*.  One.  however, 
died  shortly  iiflerwiiids  iiiid  the  liacdens  posscss.^i  only  the 
three  survivors.  In  loniieetioii  with  the  roecnt  iinnouneeinent 
of  the  hirlh  <.l'  a  fririiffe  nt  tlio  Zoiilnjrical  (hirdeiis,  ll  was  stated 
thai  'most  of  ilie  /oolo-i,a!  ;;ar.leiis  in  Kuro]x'  hiive  hwii  f\i]>- 
plied  with  jriniiTes  in  the  descendants  of  an  orifjinnl  four  which 
rcachcl  Ihe  London  /of.lojrical  Gardens  from  Kordofan  in 
1^.3-).'" 

The  f;irnlTe  is  the  most  costiv  exhibit  in  n  nienngerie,  be- 
ratise  it  is  Ihe  most  dilliciilt  to' catch.  The  lonp-le^jred  and 
lonp-Hccki'd  animal,  keen  of  eye  and  node  and  ear,  can  sec.  smell, 
and  hnir  a  hunter  miles  nwav.  Traps  and  pitfalls  cannot  he 
emplovcil  afiairist  !iim.  Tlis  delicate  lejrs  would  he  crushed  in 
any  trap  slrorif:  enoujrh  f-i  hold  him;  neck  as  well  as  Ic^r-  would 
he*  in  dan-cr  if  he  tumbled  into  a  pitfall.  There  is  hut  one 
wav.  and  that  a  hmj:  and  t^dicuis  one,  to  capture  him  alive. 
CirafTcs  must  he  surroumlci  and  cha>ed  until  they  brin-  np 
weary  aiul  helpless  in  a  barnl)oo  enclosure.  Thi:*  means  a  careful 
drive  over  many  miles,  laslini;  many  days,  for  if  they  reacheil 
the  )H?n  in  their  lirst  rush  of  terror  they  would  dash  in  head- 
long and  deslrov  themselves.  Kvcn  after  ca]ilurc  the  iriralTe  is 
dilHcult  to  nuina^re.  The  nearest  sca|>nrt  is  at  least  five  hundred 
miles  awav.  It  is  well  ni^h  impossible  to  drive  him  over  the 
wilderness*  :*Ien  have  tried  the  e\|>er(nient.  but  Ihe  risk  of 
scciili-iit  is  too  givat.    The  best  method  is  to  pen  the  giraffe  in 
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a  bamboo  cage  open  at  the  top,  so  that  liead  and  shoulders  stick 
(mt.  Then  the  cage  is  lashed  to  great  bamboo  poles  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  long,  and  as  many  natives  as  are  necessary  lift  the 
ends  to  their  shoulders  and  give  the  queer  beast  a  free  ride  to 
the  ocean. 

The  problem  of  transportation  does  not  cease  with  the 
'.  journey  to  the  seaport.  The  shipping  of  the  giraffe  and'  the 
voyage  are  fraught  with  peril.  The  giraffe's  legs  break  very 
easily;  if  he  slips  the  fragile  underpinnings  double  under  him 
and  snap.  In  transferring  the  animal  from  shore  to  ship  his 
long,  helpless  neck  may  become  tangled  in  the  tackle  or  strike  a 
spar,  mast,  or  shroud,  in  which  case  good-by  to  the  giraffe. 

Good-Friday.  Perhaps  no  Christian  festival  has  so  many 
names  as  Good  Friday.  Our  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danish  fore- 
fathers called  it  "  Long  Friday,''  in  allusion  to  the  length  of  the 
dav's  services  and  fasting;  in  France  it  is  "Holy  Friday";  in 
Germany  either  "Still  Freitag"  ("Quiet  Friday")  or  "Char- 
freitag,"  in  allusion  perhaps  to  the  exhibition  of  the  crucifix 
for  adoration  after  being  veiled  all  through  Lent.  In  the  Greek 
Church  it  has  been  known  at  various  times  as  "  The  Pascha  of 
the  Cross,"  "  The  Preparation,"  "  The  Eedemption,"  and  "  The 
Dav  of  the  Cross,"  and  to  these  names  the  Latins  have  added 
"The  Dav  of  the  Lord's  Passion,"  "The  Sixth  Holv  Day  of 
the  Pascha,"  and  many  others.  "  Good  Friday "  seems  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  English  language. 

Good-Friday  is  not  a  day  suggestive  of  mirth,  yet  it  has 
given  birth  to  one  little  witticism  that  lawyers  sometimes  refer 
to  facetiously  on  Holy-Thursday.  It  was  of  the  Protestant 
judge  in  Ireland  who  on  the  latter  day  directed  the  crier,  in  the 
usual  way,  to  "adjourn  court  until  to-morrow  mornins:." 
'*What!  "  exclaimed  a  lawyer,  "adjourn  until  to-morrow!  Wliv, 
your  Honor,  to-morrow  will  be  Good-Friday,  and  the  only  judg? 
ever  known  to  hold  court  on  that  day  was  Pontius  Pilate ! " 
Of  course  a  further  adjournment  was  ordered.  This  anecdoto 
elicited  the  statement  from  a  gentleman  of  prominence  on  the 
l)eneh  that  judicial  records  furnish  no  instance  of  a  criminal 
having  been  either  sentenced  or  executed  on  Good-Friday, 
although  Friday  itself  was  a  favorite  day  for  hangings.  See 
Walsh,  Curiosities  of  Popular  Customs,  p.  479. 

Goose  and  Goose-liver  Pie  (Pate  de  foie  gras).  If  a  list  of 
the  benefactors  of  man  were  to  be  compiled,  the  goose  would 
occupy  a  high  place.  There  is  barely  a  part  of  the  bird  but 
serves  some  purpose  useful  to  man.  Since  ages  immemorial 
the  goose  has  fed  him  with  its  flesh  and  bedded  him  on  it?*  Ao^tv. 
The  fat  ia  not  only  the  best  substitute  for  butter,  but  a\ao  wi 
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excellent  prevcntivi-  ngaitidt  scin'ticta  fmiii  iliaruig,  a  uioet  pn 
tical  application  for  tender  feet,  an  approved  cure  for  chapp 
hands,  Tlie  elegant  swHiis'  skinn  which  the  city  of  Poiti"' 
more  esiieciHlly,  wmU  forth  intti  the  faHlijonalile  world  are  re 
but  the  tanned  ekins  of  geese.  And  it;  there  not  that  sped 
part  of  it  whicli — ere,  in  this  iron  age  of  oura,  the  late  S 
Oillbtt'a  steel  invention  had  supplanted  it. — Lord  Byron  con 
BO  justly  and  felicitously  apostrophize  as — 

M.f  gray  ftoose-quill: 
SIftv«  of  my  tliouglita,  oliMlient  to  toy  will; 
Torn  from  thy  parent  bird  to  form  the  pen, 
Tht-t  mighty  inittruiuent  of  little  men! 

The  goose  is  a  representative  mythologicHi  Hnd  liistoric  bii 
But  for  the  cackling  of  the  Capitoline  geese,  it  is  donbtfi 
whether  Kome  would  ever  have  grown  into  her  imperial  purpl 
and  papal  scarlet.  The  goose  ia  the  special  liini  of  the  arelP 
angel  Michael  and  the  bishop  Martin,  on  whose  festivals, 
Michaelmas  and  Martinmas  respectively,  it  forms  tlie  indi»- 
pensalilo  r^tnndliv  ili«h  ot  tlip  jiiniw  in  most  pnrts  nf  EiirDjw. 
hi  Ilriti-)i  land"^  it  nni-  n  r.ire  wilh  roiist  l.,rf  f,.r  th...  dii.f 
])lacc  on  tlie  tahlo  oo  Cliri.^mns-ilay.  It  is  also  intinuitely  con- 
licctvd  with  the  liistiirv  of  the  reformation  of  Gcrminiv.  John 
liuss  of  Hussincc  wore  Ihe  goose  disjilaycd  in  hi-^  family  arms, 
"Iniss"  licin;:  Holiciiiiau  for  "goose."  In  alhiiiion  to  this  he 
was  called  the  Holu'iiiian  goose,  whilst  his  more  successful  sui'- 
cessor,  Lutlicr,  received  tlic  iiaitic  nf  tlic  Sii\<m  swan.  "  They 
have  roasted  tlie  liolicmian  ^oosc,  hut  they'll  have  to  keep  tlieir 
hands  off  the  S;i\-oii  swiinl"  was  a  common  saving  among  the 
Protestants  in  l.utlicr's  time. 

The  hreeding  and  fattening  of  (ids  useful  hird  has  from 
times  immemorial  formed  an  imiiortiint  rural  and  suburban  in- 
dustry in  most  pails  of  Muropc,  the  chief  object  of  (he  fattening 
process  being  ilic  jiroduction  of  solid  flesh  and  fat.  But  iii 
certain  parts  of  the  Alsatian  provinces  which  Germany  wrested 
from  France,  more  especially  in  Toulouse  and  most  of  all  in 
Htrasburg,  the  object  is  to  produce  morbid  enlargement  and 
fatty  degeneration  of  tlic  liver  of  the  bird  to  be  turned  into 
goose-liver  pie.  or  jiatc  de  foie  gras. 

Strashurg  claims  the  invention  of  this  disli.  A  certain 
Mathieu,  cook  of  Cardinal  Kohan,  princo-bishop  of  Strasburg. 
passed  for  a  long  time  as  the  inventor.  The  honor  is  actually 
due,  however,  to  JIarslial  do  Saxe'a  cook.  Close.  When  the 
marshal,  who  had  been  the  king's  lieutenant  in  Alsace  for  several 
years,  left  Strasburg,  Close,  declining  to  enter  the  service  of  his 
Buccessor,  Marshall  de  Stainvillo,  oslablished  himself  as  a  pastry- 
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cook  in  Strasburg.  He  married  Mathieu's  widow,  and  started 
the  goose-liver  tureen  business  in  a  small  shop  in  the  Meiseu- 
^asse,  where  the  business  is  still  conducted. 

The  fattening  of  geese  for  the  tureen  is  now  carried  on  in 
Strafiburg  very  extensively.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  women. 
[  It  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  winter  season.  The  fatteners 
or  "  crammers  "  buy  their  birds  late  in  autumn,  either  lean  or 
half-fattened.  Young,  well-formed  geese  are  selected  generally. 
Some  crammers,  however,  will  also  take  older  birds.  In  some 
establishments  the  geese  are  fed  first,  for  several  weeks,  with 
broad  beans,  and  only  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  days  with 
maize;  but  most  of  the  Strasburg  geese-crammers  prefer  feed- 
ing their  birds  with  maize  from  the  beginning. 

When  the  geese  are  about  nine  months  old,  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  a  cellar,  half  underground,  w^here  wide  and  sloping 
stone  tables  are  arranged  one  above  the  other  on  tiers,  as  far  as 
I  the  eye  can  see.  Each  goose  is  laid  gently  but  firmly  on  a  stone 
so  that  its  tail  projects  beyond  the  ledge,  and  its  legs,  body, 
and  wings  are  tied  down  tight  with  plaited  whipcord.  The 
legs  and  wings  are  well  spread  out  to  paralyze  vigorous  action, 
and  they  can  move  only  the  neck.  Naturally  they  struggle  with 
all  their  ineffective  might,  until,  after  days  of  vain  endeavor, 
they  succumb  to  a  dull  resignation  broken  only  by  an  occasional 
low  cry.  Hundreds  of  geese  lie  thus  inert,  strapped  each  to  its 
stone,  and  gasping  hysterical  nothings  to  one  another. 

Every  two  hours,  six  times  a  day,  the  birds  are  crammed  with 
a  thick  paste  made  of  buckwheat,  chestniit  flour,  and  stewed 
maize.     Expert  crammers  simply  push  the  food  down  with  the 

I  middle  finger.  The  less  skilful  generally  use  a  funnel  and  a 
smooth  wooden  stick  to  expedite  the  descent  of  the  food. 

The  most  difficult  task  is  to  determine  the  right  moment  for 
death,  which  may  be  at  any  time  from  a  fortnight  to  four 
weeks.  Hitherto  the  work  has  been  done  by  peasant  girls. 
Now  a  pensive  gentleman — a  connoisseur  in  the  obesity  of  geese 
—breaks  upon  the  scene,  climbs  upon  the  topmost  tier  of  all, 
and  proceeds  to  examine  the  birds  that  may  be  "  ripe.''  He 
has  an  eye  as  judicious  as  that  of  a  gardener  inspecting  melons : 
and  his  is  the  responsible  task  of  pronouncing  what  birds  would 
die  a  natural  death  within  twenty-four  hours  if  not  despatched 
beforehand.  If  a  goose  dies  a  natural  death,  he  is  good  for 
nothing.  He  must  be  unstrapped  and  executed  at  the  precipe 
psychological  moment  when  Nature  is  growing  tired  of  support- 
ing  him,  and  the  knack  of  detecting  that  moment  can  only  como 
of  long  experience. 

The  *ripe  ^'  birds  have  stomachs  of  the  size  of  p\\TUipV\iv^ 
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anil  rpvonl,  wlion  ci[«'neJ,  livers  weighing  from  one  to  two  and 
in  esceptionat  enees  even  three  pimrids.  For  twenty-four  houis 
tho  csrcass  is  kqit  hnnging  in  a  cool  and  niry  pincc."  after  which 
the  liver  is  cnrcfnlly  removed,  so  that  no  eeratch  or  other  blemish 
may  be  found  iiiJon  it,  A  fine  liver  inust  Iw  of  a  nice  li^ 
Balmon  or  cream  color. 

The  livers  are  neatly  iiTnpped  in  a  wet  mtislin  or  fine  linen 
clotli,  to  be  taken  to  the  pastry-eook,  who  pays  for  them  accord- 
intr  to  pize  and  quality.  The  pastrv-oook  seasons  and  spices  the 
THW  liver,  after  whifh  be  places  it  in  the  tureen  along  with 
truffles  and  other  ingredients,  Tlie  dearest  tureens  generally 
contain  only  one  large  liver,  while  the  less  expensive  contain 
two  or  several  smaller  livers.  When  the  rontents  of  the  tureen 
have  been  duly  baked,  n  layer  nl  fre-ih  hog's  lard  is  poured  over 
the  mass,  to  keep  it  from  contact  with  the  air. 

Grape-fruit,  a  dessert  fruit  of  the  genus  Citrus,  so  ealleil 
because  it  grows  in  cluBters  not  unlike  a  mammoth  bunch  of 
grapes.  It  is  a  nntWe  of  the  Eafit  India  islands,  and  abont  the 
mir  ISOO  wnss  introduced  into  Florida,  by  one  Onptnin  Rhnddoclt. 
H\it  fur  II  consrdiTiilile  period  the  crop  proved  unsabihlo.  The 
Ann'ricnn  puldie  pninoimced  it  pleasing  to  Ibe  eye  hut  not  to 
the  tiislo.  The  ^wi  (wo  car-load:i  shipped  from  T^akeland  to 
riiirairo  and  purclmsed  from  the  grower,  as  a  ppecnlation,  at 
r.O  cents  a  bo:^.  not  onlv  f;iiled  to  return  the  oriuinni  investment, 
but  cnst  the  spefuliili>r  $-??r,  in  freight.  \ow  the  number  of 
grape-fruit  consuuted  nnnuidiv  in  the  Tnited  States  exceed' 
■l.non.nno  boxes  (nt  $3.50  a  box),  and  that  means  apnroximafelv 
half  a  billion  gr;i[ies.  J.f^Vir'x  Werkhj  in  .April.  l!)in.  claimed 
for  its  former  proprietor,  '^t^s.  Frank  Tx'slie.  the  honor  of  re- 
deeming the  griipe-fruit  from  ostracism.  In  about  180.5  she 
wa.=  on  a  visit  to  Henrv  Plant,  the  builder  of  the  Fast  Coast 
Hailway  in  Florida.  "James  E.  Ingrnham  was  iben.  as  now, 
the  vice-jiresidcnt  of  the  road,  and  it  was  in  his  ear  that  Mr^. 
T.eslie  and  her  iiarfv  travelled.  On  reaching  the  home  of  A[r. 
Plant,  the  traveller^  were  fir^t  introduced  to  the  delights  of  the 
refresbinff  citric  fniit,  which  hung  in  clusters  on  the  troe?:, 
bcndin<r  the  branches  down  almost  to  the  ground.  Thousands 
cf  liusbels  lav  on  the  ground  nnder  the  trees  from  M-hieb  thev 
had  fallen.  There  was  no  market  for  them.  Only  a  few  of  the 
native  Floridians  liked  them,  so  the  fruit  that  could  not  be 
eaten  by  Mr.  Plant's  immediate  friends  was  left  where  it  fell. 

"Xearly  everv  plantation  in  lower  Florida  had  numbers 
of  the  grape-fruit  trees,  and  under  each  one  was  the  same  dis- 
nlav  of  golden-yellow  balls  which  bad  fallen  from  the  branches. 
/*/?,«.-■  ;nij'  one  nf  (hese  ula'-tatimis,  Mt=.  T/jsV.g  a^kcd  the  plantei 
what  he  would  take  for  his  crop.    *  Wcv^ ,  TasLiwa,  "Oa^it  » -m 
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market  for  it.  Nobody  wants  grape-fruit.  Help  yourself/  The 
party  helped  itself,  and  grape-fruit  was  thencefortli  a  regular 
part  of  the  daily  menu.  So  much  did  Mrs.  Leslie  appreciate 
the  fruit  that  she  decided  to  introduce  it  to  her  friends  up  North. 
She  carried  home  several  boxes,  and  later  Mr.  Ingrahani  sent 
her  forty  barrels,  which  she  distributed  among  her  friends, 
with  instructions  how  to  prepare  them  for  the  table.  Encour- 
aged by  the  unanimous  praise  which  issued  from  all  recipients 
of  the  fruit,  Mr.  Ingraham  had  a  famous  New  York  physician 
make  an  analysis  of  it  and  to  certify  to  its  remarkable  qualities 
as  a  tonic,  especially  in  the  spring.  As  a  result  of  this  com- 
bined effort  of  Mr.  Ingraham  and  Mrs.  Leslie,  a  demand  for 
grape-fruit  grew  rapidly." 

Grasshopper.  "  I  was  bom  under  the  sign  of  the  Grass- 
hopper," says  Thomas  Hood  somewhere.  The  allusion  is  to 
the  gilt  figure  of  a  gigantic  grasshopper  which  surmounts  the 
gpire  of  the  Royal  Exchange  in  London  and  acts  by  way  of  a 
vane.  The  grasshopper  formed  the  crest  to  the  coat-of-arms  of 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  the  prosperous  London  merchant  who 
founded  the  Exchange.  The  current  legend  is  that  Gresham 
had  been  born  in  great  poverty,  and  that  his  mother,  unable 
to  support  a  child,  had  left  him  to  perish  alone  in  a  large  field 
near  her  hovel.  It  happened  that  an  older  boy,  coming  along 
the  field,  wtis  attracted  by  the  chirp  of  a  grasshopper  to  the 
ppot  where  the  baby  lay.  He  took  it  to  his  own  home,  and  it 
ras  adopted  into  his  family.  In  the  heyday  of  his  prosperity, 
when  selecting  a  coat-of-arms  to  consort  with  his  dignity  as  a 
baronet,  Gresham  took  the  grasshopper  as  his  crest. 

The  story  has  not  a  leg  to  stand  on.  As  will,  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  article  Exchange,  Sir  Thomas  was  the  legiti- 
mate oldest  son  of  Eichard  Gresham,  an  eminent  Tjondon 
merchant.  The'crest  had  been  in  the  family  for  some  generations. 

A  writer  in  the  London  Oracle  in  1808,  who  dates  his  letter 
from  Tom^s  Coffee  House,  July  24,  tells  how,  on  the  preceding 
Sunday,  he  had  made  one  of  a  group  of  spectators  who  watched 
the  installation  of  the  grasshopper  on  the  newly  finished  Ex- 
change. "  You  well  know,*'  says  Civis,  "  that  nothing  of  con- 
sequence can  be  transacted  in  the  city  without  certain  con- 
jectures as  to  the  profit  and  loss.  Policies  were  soon  opened 
whether  the  grasshopper  would  attain  the  place  of  destination. 
The  bulls  prognosticated  its  rise ;  the  bears  anticipated  its  fall ; 
whilst  the  omniummongers  awaited  the  event  in  anxious  sus- 
pense. In  the  meantime  the  glittering  insect  was  carefully  in- 
closed in  a  frame,  where  it  looker?  as  splendid  and  as  A\j^tv\?l^\ 
as  Bajazet  jn  his  casre.  The  word  ^  aloft  I'  was  pweix,  auSi  \r[* 
mounted   the   grasshopper,    like     the    adventurous     aexouoo^ 
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(iuritiiriii.     Tilt-  ii.-ci'iil  UMit  vius^'  iiiiii  ^uluiiin,  auil  tie  suspeiKled  ' 
cargo  liaii   aliiiost   ri>achml   ihe   poiut  proposed,   when,  as  Dr. 
JoliiiHOu  iitielj"  tibservt'B— ' Wliut  ore  the  hwpcB  of  man?' — ^llie   '■ 
ro)>c  broke,  and  down  came  tlie  grasshopper  and  ite  tonement 
in  complicated  ruin!     The  effects  of  such  a  tremendtius  crash    j 
in  the  city  are  earlier  imagined  than  d«5oril>«!.' ,  .  .  Yet  amid 
this  scene  of  distrese  the  natural  wagpery  of  the  citizens  buret 
forth:   one  observed  that  a  tumble  m  nimr  t\\v  alley  was  noth- 
ing extraordinary;  another  hinted  that  a  rope  was  but  a  frail    I 
tenure;  a  third  remarked  that  tlie  firm  of  Grasnho]ipcr  and  I'o. 
was  line-ally  conneitcd  with  the  Bank  of  Air;  whilst  a  fourtli, 
who  is  Bnpposed  to  be  conversant  with  the  secrets  of  futurity. 
drew  a  deductior  from  the  aspiring  hope  of  a  certain  soi-diaant 
Emperor,  and  from  ttie  accident  to  his  prototype,  and  certain 
runiorB    on    the    Spanish    Walk    predicted    the    downfall    of 
Bonaparte ! "' 

Great  Tom,  the  name  familiarly  given  to  the  chief  bell  of  ' 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral. "in  Ijondon,  more  reverently  known  as  the 
Oroiit  BHI.  which  v,is  niii-hcd  ;ind  hvin^:  (i:T:)'in  ttic  southern 
clock-ti.wer,  alxiv  tlio  two  hells  which  strike  the  qitartcrs.  It 
canTiot  be  raised  and  ninj;,  liiit  is  liung  nn  fjudgeons,  or  axles,  on 
which  it  moves  when  struck  hv  the  haruioer  of  the  clock.  It  is 
tolle.1  onlv  lit  the  deaths  niid  fimeiiils  of  aiiv  of  the  royal  familv, 
Ihe  Bishop  ..f  l,-)n.!<in.  the  Itenti  of  the  Cathedral,  and,  should  he 
die  in  hi)*  mavoraltv.  tlic  lyird  Mavor.  The  bell  weighs  11.4T-1 
pounds;  its  d'inriicter  is  il  feet;  the  hammer  lies  on  the  outside 
lirini  of  the  liell,  has  a  large  heii<i,  weighs  14.5  pounds,  is  drawn 
hv  a  wire  at  the  hack  patt  (^f  the  clockwork,  and  falls  again  bv 
its  own  weight  upon  the  hell;  the  clapper  weighs  ISO  pounds. 
This  hammer  is  also  used  In  toll  the  bell  in  case  of  a  demise  or 
funeral;  but  the  sound  is  not  then  so  lo\td  as  when  the  hour  is 
struck,  in  cons«|nence  of  the  heavy  clock-work  not  being  attached 
when  the  Iwll  is  tolled,  and  causing  the  hammer  to  strike  with 
greater  force  than  by  luanual  strength. 

.\  persistent  popular  delusion  claims  that  this  hf'll  is  the 
same  (only  recast)  as  that  which  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I 
hung  in  the  belfry  in  front  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  which 
was  first  known  as  Edward  of  Westminster  and  then  as  (ireat 
Tom,  True  enough,  the  old  Westminster  hell  was  sold  hv 
William  III  to  St.  rani's  Church,  and  was  recast  by  Wightman. 
hut  it  proved  too  faulty  for  use.  Whereupon  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  the  architect  of  St,  I'auTs,  employed  Bichard  Phelps  "to 
make  a  bell  projier  for  the  clock,  all  of  new  metal;  and  the 
agreement  was  so  ordered,  that  this  new  hell  should  be  delivere*! 
aiif}  apprinot]  before  ho  was  paid  Riwthing  for  it;  and  Ihrt  he 
sjiould  accept   the   bcU   cast  \ay  \V\ft\\UwaL'[\,  "m  -^mV.  -^stowA, 
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towards  the  nev.  one,  so  far  and  at  so  much  as  the  weight 
produced,  at  the  price  of  old  bell-metal;  and  Wightman^s  bell 
was  likewise  to  remain  at  the  church  till  the  new  bell  was 
approved.  And  there  were  all  other  due  and  necessary  cautions 
made  in  the  agreement  with  Mr.  Phelps,  as  may  be  seen  by  it, 
at  the  office  of  the  works,  at  St.  Paul's.  This  new  bell,  then, 
after  trial,  being  found  good,  and  approved  of,  Wightman's 
faulty  bell  was  delivered  to  Mr.  Phelps  for  the  balance  of  his 
account." — Wren:  Answer  to  the  Tract  *' Frauds  and  Abuses 
at  St.  PauVsr 

Greenwich,  a  parliamentary  borough  of  I^ndon,  England, 
situated  on  the  River  Thames,  is  locally  memorable  as  the  site 
of  Greenwich  Naval  Hospital,  but  gathers  to  itself  an  inter- 
national importance  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  most 
famous  observatory  in  the  world. 

Greenwich  is  first  heard  of  in  the  reign  of  Ethel  red,  when 
it  was  (1011-1014)  a  station  of  the  Danish  fleet.  It  was  a 
roval  residence  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  seventeenth  centuries, 
and  was  the  birthplace  of  Henry  VIII,  Queen  Mary,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  observatory,  established  in  1675,  crowns  a  hill 
180  feet  high  in  Greenwich  Park,  a  favorite  holiday  resort  of 
Londoners.  Its  latitude  is  51**  28'  38"  X. ;  its  longitude,  of 
course,  is  marked  0°  0'  0"  {i.e.,  no  degrees,  no  minutes,  no 
seconds),  as  being  the  arbitrary  point  from  which  longitude  is 
generally  reckoned  by  the  civilized  world.  (See  Intehnatioxal 
Date  Line). 

Probably  no  hill  in  the  world  has  had  so  strangely  varied 
a  history  or  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  men 
as  that  at  Greenwich.  The  granite  line  across  the  footpath  on 
its  summit  is  the  meridian  from  which  the  longitude  on  every 
British  map  and  chart  is  calculated.  To  a  great  extent  foreign 
freographers  and  cartographers  follow  in  their  lead.  All  Eng- 
land sets  its  time  by  the  mean-solar  clock.  There  is  a  large 
galvano-magnetic  clock  fixed  on  the  outside  wall  of  the  ob- 
servatory and  divided  into  twenty- four  hours.  There  are  still 
many  who  believe  this  clock  is  kept  going  by  the  sun.  They 
do  not  know  that  the  fixed  stars  are  the  real  time-keepers  from 
wiiich  Britishers  check  their  daily  progress. 

"  To  this  galvano-magnetic  clock  in  the  wall,"  said  the 
Ix>ndon  Graphic  in  1910,  "comes  every  Monday  a  woman  who 
makes  $2500  a  year  out  of  the  queerest  occupation  in  England. 
She  sells  the  time  to  London  watchmakers.  Her  name  is  Miss 
Belleville  of  Maidenhead.  Eighty  years  ago  the  then  astronomer 
royal  suggested  to  her  father  that  if  he  took  the  eoTTOQte(V  l\w\Qt 
of  a  certified  chronometer  every  week  he  could  no  do\iH  ^xvA. 
numerous  clients.    So  he  bought  a  famous  watch  made  lot  \\i^ 
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Duke  of  Essex,  one  of  tire  sons  of  Cioiirge  III,  and  Foon  worked 
up  a  businesB  with  it.  When  lie  died  his  widow  sold  the  time 
till  she  reached  the  age  of  81,  and  then  she  handed  the  business 
over  to  her  daughter.  When  Miss  Belleville  visits  Greenwich 
at  the  be;;inning  of  every  wet-k  her  ehronomcter  is  corrected  and 
ehe  is  given  an  official  o-rtiHcBto.  From  that  her  fifty  ens- 
tomers  correct  their  watches  and  clocks." 

Grog,  Grogram,  Crosgrain.  Tliese  three  words  liave  a 
curions  interconnection.  Grogram  is  an  English  corruption  of 
the  Frencli  gio.f  grain,  a  naniu  formerly  applied  to  a  heavy 
stuff  of  fiilk  and  wool  with  a  rough  surface,  but  now  mainly 
limited  to  heavy  Eilks,  and  in  this  sense  still  a  well-known  word 
in  eommert'ial  circles.  In  its  turn  "grogram"  has  been  ror- 
nipted  into  "  grog,''  the  sailors'  name  for  a  mixture  of  rum 
and  water.     Tiic  facts  are  as  follows : 

Edward  Vernon,  of  the  old  Staffordshire  house  of  that  narar, 
was  put  by  his  father,  secretary  of  state  to  William  and  Mary, 
into  the  British  navy.  After  distinguishing  himself  under  Sir 
George  Rooke  and  Sir  Charles  Wager,  both  in  the  West  Indies 
and  the  5Ii>ri;teiTiin™n.  and  ripin<.'  to  the  nitik  "f  rcar-adrairat, 
ho  was  suddenly  n|i[iointe<i  vice-admiral  of  tlie  blue  while  n 
member  of  Piirliiiuieiit  for  Penrvn,  and  selected  to  comninml 
the  great  c\pc.lili<ui  which  was  sent  out  in  i;:t!l  to  break  up  the 
power  of  S],iiin  in  tliu  Cariliboan  ami  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  He 
attiukcd  IVirto-licHo  on  the  '^ilth  ->f  .\ovomber  in  th;)t  vear, 
and,  lifter  a  furious  two  davs'  cTigagcuicTit,  took  the  place  "with 
all  its  treasure  and  niunilions  of  war  ami  two  S]>anish  line-of- 
haltle   ships.      A    uuinlur   of    .\inerican    colonial    troops    served 
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11  as  piipular  in 

the  .\mericon  colonies  as  in  Kugland.    'Die  suat  i 

m  the  Potomac. 

afterwards    ouncd    and    occupied    liy    Wasjiingti 

m,    was    named 

Mount    Vermin    in    liis^    honor.      Later   he   qiiar 

relied    with    the 

goverimient  iiud  was  struck  from  the  li^ts  of  the 

navy,  nominally 

for  to.,  great  severity  towar.ls  his  men.   tliougl 

1   reallv  hei-iiiisc 

of  his  too  small  respect  for  the  lords  of  the  adi 

niraltv.     In  the 

British  navy  ho  was  gralcfully  remcmhcrcd  as  tin 

>  ebief  who  first 

ordered  mm  and  water  to  he  regularlv  served  u 

.ut  to  the  crews? 

of    his    sipmdron.      He    began    this    practice    oi 

I    board    of    the 

Biirfonl.  his  fhigship  at  the  eni-ture  of  Porto-Bollo,  and.  as  he 
had  aci|uired  the  nickname  of  "Old  Grog"  from  his  habit  of 
walkioir  the  quartcr-di'ck  in  a  "grogram"  cloak,  this  endearini:; 
epithet  was  transferred  by  .lack  Tar  to  the  new  beverage. 

Guinea,  Tliough  flic  last  guinea  ever  issued  from  the 
Ensii-h  mint  bears  the  date  of  ISK!  and  the  coin  itself  ha'* 
enfiivh-  di-vi/tpcared  fn>m  cir,-ula(ion,  KngHsbmeu  still  cmi- 
tJnue  io  talk  about  guineas,  ami  \o  i:w\!,«i.\  \u  i^wvift**,  OT.i  Iq 
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ftad  about  guineas  in  fiction  and  in  poetry, — as,  for  instance, 
in  the  famous  Tennysonian  quotation — 

And  the  jingling  of  the  guinea  helps  the  hurt  that  honor  feels. 

Grouts  and  maundies  were  revived  for  a  brief  period  in  the 
Victorian  era,  yet  mankind,  including  the  poets,  has  forgotten 
ill  about  these.  Why  then  do  they  still  cling  to  the  guinea? 
Possiblv  because  the  word  itself  is  a  catch v  one,  so  that  dealers 
lave  found  readier  customers  for  their  goods  at  "  one  guinea  " 
han  at  "  one  pound  one.''  Whatever  the  reason,  the  name  still 
urvives  and  is  used  as  an  equivalent  for  one  pound  one, 
specially  in  the  honorariums  demanded  by  lawyers  and 
>hvsicians. 

In  1663  the  Royal  Mint  was  authorized  to  coin  gold  pieces 
:f  the  value  of  twenty  shillings,  "  in  the  name  and  for  the  use 
)f  the  Company  of  Royal  Adventurers  of  England  trading  with 
Africa."  These  pieces  were  to  bear  the  figure  of  a  little  white 
elephant,  and  44^/^  of  them  were  to  contain  1  pound  troy  of 
"our  Crowne  gold.''  Almost  as  soon  as  they  were  issued,  they 
received  the  popular  name  of  guineas,  because  they  were  made 
of  gold  imported  from  the  Guinea  coast  of  West  Africa  and  were 
intended  for  use  in  the  Guinea  trade.  The  name  was  extended 
to  later  coins  of  the  same  intrinsic  value.  The  guinea  was 
subjiidiary  to  silver  coin,  but  that  metal,  which  remained  the 
sole  standard  until  1^6,  was  in  such  an  unsatisfactory  state 
that  by  1695  the  guinea  had  gradually  risen  to  the  value  of 
30  shillings. 

The  rehabilitation  of  the  silver  coinage  in  the  time  of 
William  III  brought  down  the  value  of  the  guinea  to  21s.  6d. 
in  1608.  Here  it  stood  until  December,  1717,  when  it  was  fixed 
once  for  all  at  21s.  The  coinage  of  the  guinea  having  been  sus- 
pended in  1813,  a  new  coin,  the  sovereign  or  pound,  was  in  1817 
ii^sued  to  take  its  place.  The  value  of  the  sovereign  is  2o 
shillings. 

The  elephant  stamped  on  the  guinea  was  an  allusion  to  the 
arms  of  the  Royal  Adventurers.  Later  a  castle  accompanied 
the  elephant,  in  honor  of  Sir  Robert  Holmes,  who,  August  ii, 
1666,  captured,  in  Schilling  Bay,  Holland,  160  Dutch  mer- 
chantmen containing  bullion  and  gold  dust  from  Cape  Coast 
Castle  in  Guinea.  Dryden  celebrates  the  exploit  in  "  Annus 
Mirabilis"  (1666),  where  he  thus  introduces  its  hero: 

Holmes,  the  Achates  of  the  jjenerars  fipht 

Who  firKt  bewitched  our  eyes  with  Guinea  gold, 

As  once  old  Cato  in  the  Romans*  sight 
The  tempting  fruits  of  Afr'ic  d\d  unfold. 

—Stanza  cbcxUi. 
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Hangman's  Stone.  Xuni<.'ruu^  litrge  boulders  in  EDgUll 
and  North  Anierica  have  received  tliis  name,  iu  coueequeuoe  at 
legend  which  attiii'hc»  much  the  game  storv  to  each.  There  W 
two  fields  ill  the  jiiirish  of  Foreiiiark,  Derbvshire,  (railed  the  git 
and  the  little  Hanginan'e  Stone,  from  the  houldcre  which  til 
contained.  The  former  vat  fivo  or  bix  feet  high,  with  an  ind« 
tetioa  ruDoing  aeroHR  the  top.  This  p»>iiltar  mark  was  t 
plained  by  tradition.  Once  upon  a  time  a  tliief,  having  etati 
a  sheep,  placed  Ms  Ixioty  on  the  top  of  the  stone  while  he  rcste 
but  it  slipped  off,  and  etrangled  the  innn  with  Ihe  mpe  whi< 
tiod  the  she*p  to  his  back,  thi'  indentation  being  made  by  t" 
friction  of  the  rope  passing  back  and  forth  In  the  struggles  ol^ 
the  dying  man  to  extricate  himsolf.  (Sue  Walsh,  Curioaities  of 
P'jjruhr  Custom!',  p.  513. 

Hay.  How  ntid  when  men  first  learned  to  make  hay  will 
[iniiiiihiy  ncviT  ln'  known.  For  hayjnnkiiif:  u  a  '"  procoss,"'  and 
the  product  i.-  not  sim|)lv  [^un-dried  grass,  hut  ffrjiss  which  ha* 
been  iiiirtlv  fcniiciiluil.  smil  is  as  imu-h  tlie  work  of  men's  hawh 
ns  flour  or  ci-lrr.  I'robiihlv  ifs  discovery  wa^  due  to  accident, 
indulfrcd  the  ingenious 
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That  idea  woiil<!  fit  in  nicHv  with  tlic  llicorv  that  Central 
\.~U\  wiis  the  "  home  of  the  .\rvan  race."  if  we  were  .still  allowed 
to  believe  it.  and  liayrnakirij:  is  certainly  an  art  mainly  practised 
in  cold  countries,  for  winter  forage.  \o  meadows  In  the  world, 
the  .'^iii-rl'il'ir  conlimics.  are  so  good  us  those  in  Knghind.  or 
>^o  old.  Yrt  from  tlie  carlv  .Vnglo-Saxon  times,  old  meadow 
has  been  distin-nishcd  from  "pastures,"  and  has  alwavs  bwn 
scarce.  Two-thirds  of  what  is  now  established  meadow-land 
slill  shows  the  murks  of  ridge  and  fiirn.w:  and  from  the  great 
time  ref|iiircd  to  tnakc  a  meadow — ten  years  at  Iea4  on  the  best 
bind,  a  lumdred  on  the  worst — men  have  always  been  reluctant 
to  break  up  obi  iiaslurc.  TIig  ancient  meadows,  with  their  great 
trees,  and  close,  ricli  fuif,  are  the  sole  jiortion  of  the  earth's 
surface  which  modern  agricidtnre  res|>ccts  and  leaves  in  peace. 
Old  customs  cling  even  (o  (be  tenure  of  these  sacred  spots  of 
curlb.  "Joint  holdings"  c\i-^t  in  meadow-land  long  after  they 
have  disappeared  in  counecfion  with  the  cultivated  portions. 
The  Thames  Yallcv  is  still  ftd!  of  such  joint  tenancies.     In  the 
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S^our  Valley,  with  Essex  on  the  one  side  and  Suffolk  on  the  other, 
tre  numbers  of  "  common  meadows/'  in  which  several  men  own 
portions,  and  which  they  must  jointly  agree  to  mow  or  "  feed," 
as  the  case  may  be,  each  year.     At  Bampton,  in  Oxfordshire, 
iiie  sections   of  the  "  common   meadow "  are   annually  redis- 
tributed by  lot  among  sixteen  owners.     But  the  old  meadows 
only  supply  a  part,  though  probably  the  most  valuable  part,  of 
the  yearly  crop  of  hay.    The  change  from  arable  to  grass,  which 
has  marked  the  last  twenty  years  of  English  farming,  has  covered 
what  were  once  cornfields  with  "  sown  grasses  "  or  "  leys." 

The  Spectator  complains  that  half  the  beauty  of  the  "  hay- 
gel  ^  has  been  lost  since  the  mowing-machine  was  invented,  and 
the  other  "  time-saving  appliances  "  of  modern  farming.  "  For 
the  most  picturesque  sight  in  the  cycle  of  rural  toil  w^as  to 
watch  the  mowers.  But  the  steady  rushing  of  the  steel  through 
the  falling  grass,  the  rhythmic  movement  of  the  mowers,  as  they 
advanced  en  echelon,  right  foot  foremost,  down  the  meadow,  and 
the  ring  of  the  whetstones  on  the  scythes,  have  almost  given 
place  to  the  rattling  machine." 

Hcll-for-Certain.  The  name  of  a  creek  in  the  Kentucky 
Mountains.  John  Fox,  Jr.,  once  wrote  a  story  about  the  creek, 
the  mountains,  and  the  moonshiners  there,  which  he  published 
under  the  name  of  "  Hell-fer-Sartain."  He  had  never  visited 
the  spot  ihen,  but  a  few  years  later  he  repaired  the  omission. 

"  There  was  a  church  on  Hell-fer-Sartain,"  writes  ^Ir.  Fox- 
in  Scribner's,  "  and  I  had  heard  tliere  was  a  Sunday-school 
known  officially  as  the  Hell-fer-Sartain  Sunday-school,  and 
moreover  that  a  philanthropical  lady  had  offered  to  give  this 
?<hool  a  library  provided  she  should  l)e  permitted  to  desiirn  the 
hook-plates.  Moreover,  I  had  heard  of  the  preacher  of  Hell-fer 
Sartain,  and  he  fitted  the  niche  in  which  imagination  would 
jilace  him.     About  him  I  had  heard  these  words : 

"  *  He's  a  good  man  an'  there  ain't  a  word  agin'  him  ' — the 
j^peaker  paused — Meastwise  not  for  a  long  time.  'Bout  fifteen 
year  ago  he  got  in  a  fuss  with  a  fat  feller,  an'  he  an'  a  friend  o' 
his'n  waited  for  him  in  the  lorrel  an'  shot  him,  but  they  didn't 
kill  him.  They're  good  friends  now.  The  preacher  paid  the 
feller  not  to  prosecute  him,  an'  atter  the  thing  was  over  he  toF 
as  how  bein'  nervous  he  put  a  bullet  between  his  teeth  when  he 
f^aw  the  fat  feller  comin',  an'  he  was  so  blame  nervous  that  he 
bit  the  bullet  in  two.' 

*  And  he  kept  on  preaching?  '  T  asked. 

'  Oh,  yes;  folks  have  never  held  that  up  agin  him.' 

Mr.  Fox,  nothing  daunted,  found  his  way  first  to  DevU'^ 
Jump  Branch  anrl  then  along  tJiat  tributary  to  the  pax^Tvt 
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Btrcam.     At  the  point  of  junction,  "  I  halted  in  the  roaO  nnd 
looked  back  at  those  niaesJvo,  moK^-grown,  rhndodendnin-tufteil  . 
boulders — that  branch  anvhow  was  well  named — and  I  couldnt  ' 
help  thinking  what  a  perilous  leap  at  that  point  tlir  old  1»t    _ 
would  tiave  into  liie  domains.     Ab  I  rodv  down  I  was  jNilitvir 
toM  the  name  of  tlip  creek  by  a  man  and  hy  a  woman,  mi  ^ 
without  a  smile  and  each  corrwling  my  proii  uncial  Ion  to  lieN- 
fer-Certain — for  the  present  generation  of  mountaineers  is  losinj 
its  dialect  fai-t." 

Hoosier.  A  nickname  for  a  citizen  of  Indiann.  Its  first 
appearance  in  literature  is  somewhat  notable,  an  marking  ib« 
entrance  of  Indiana  upon  the  stage  of  letters.  This  event  toot  ' 
place  January  1,  1833,  in  a  ptwm  by  John  Finley,  entitled  "  Tli* 
Hooaier's  Nest,"  and  published  as  "the  address  of  the  cnrrii't 
of  the  Indianapolis  Journal."  A  few  lines  will  \ns  aul&cieBt  ta  - 
Bhow  the  character  of  the  poem : 

Blrsl   Indiana!     In  whflfte  soil 

Men  wok  tlie  sure  rewnrrlx  of  U. 

Ami  honpnt  povprty  nnil  worth 

Finil  iH'ie  tlip  Ijot  retn-nt  on  cHrtli. 

Willie   hosts   of   preHphers,   i!octor».   lawj-ers, 

All   inilpppndcnt  as  wood  MWj'ers. 

Witli  men  of  I'vcry  hue  and  fHsliion. 

Flock  to  this  ri^inj;  "  Hno-ihcr"  nntinti. 

Wape  politks  or^milk  n  row—  " 
So  plasik'  are  tlicir  varioim  |mr(-i. 
Within  tlie  circle  of  tlicir  nrt-. 
Witli  e<|iinl  ta<'t  the  "  llooslior  "  luoni 
Hunt  olllcvs  or  limit  niccoonx. 
A  cnptjiin.  colimcl,  or  a   '»qnire, 
Who  would  anevml  a  little  Miller. 
Alniit  court   tlie  ]>eo[i1e.  hoiirst   miuIh, 
lie  bowsi.  carpANCM,  an<l  cnjolc!^, 
Till  tlicy  conceive  lie  has  more  merit 
Tlian  nature  willed  lie  fliould   inherit, 
And,   running  miinter  to  liis  nature. 
He  rtinfi  into  the  I^ffiBlntiiie. 
Where   if  he  pass  for  wise  and  mute, 
Or  chani-e  to  hteer  the  pro|ier  chute, 
In  half  a  doxen  venr!'  or  more 
He's  qualified   for   Con^Mc^s"   floor. 

The  word  sprang  into  general  use  iit  once,  ami  before  the  year 
was  over  ihe  newspajiern  ivero  discusf^ing  the  origin  nf  the  term 
—so  closely  was  the  sjiirit  of  learning  linked  with  tlu)t  of  poe^^y 
in  that  carlv  time.  Among  (ho  theories  susgested  is  one  ad- 
vanced bv  James  Whifcoiuh  Kilev.  according  to  whom  the  earlier 
fettlers  were  f<\  pugnacious  (lint  they  even  hit  off  Hie  ears  of 
tJieir  opponents.    Any  one,  Ui(;rt:toTi;,  seeing  an  ear  lying  upon  a 
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ramshop  floor,  instead  of  manifesting  surprise,  merely  in- 
uinMl,  **  Whose  ear?^'  This  is  less  complimentary  and  no  more 
Lausibie  than  the  more  widely  held  notion  that  the  term  came 
-om  the  custom  of  Indiana  settlers  of  answering  a  knock  at 
le  door  by  calling,  "Who's  yere?^' 

Horseheads,  a  town  in  central  New  York  State  whose  name 
as  changed  to  North  Elmira  in  1911,  thus  effacing  an  interest- 
ig  landmark  in  geographical  and  historical  nomenclature.  The 
ory  runs  that  in  1779,  when  General  Sullivan  was  returning 
•om  a  campaign  against  the  Indians  in  Genesee  County,  he 
opped  where  the  village  now  is  to  rest  his  troops.  The  sur- 
mnding  country  was  covered  with  dense  forest  and  he  was 
lickly  beset  with  his  enemies,  so  he  determined  to  shorten  his 
larch  by  descending  the  Chemung  River  on  rafts.  As  the  depth 
f  the  river  was  not  known  to  him  and  he  had  no  appliances 
or  building  large  floats,  he  ordered  that  all  extra  luggage  and 
upplies  be  destroyed  and  that  all  feeble  or  superfluous  horses 
>e  killed. 

As  soon  as  the  troops  had  departed  the  wolves  came  forth 
from  the  forest  and  picked  the  bones  clean.  When  the  Indians 
ventured  back  into  that  region  again,  they  visited  the  camp 
p-ound  and  some  of  them  made  a  great  mound  of  the  bleached 
W!=e  heads  which  they  found  strewn  about.  This  monument 
^a8  later  found  by  the  settlers  who  penetrated  into  the  valley, 
and  because  of  it  they  gave  their  settlement  the  name  of  Horse- 
lieads. 

Horse  Marines.    In  its  ordinary  application  this  is  simply 
a  jest  manufactured  or  rei)eated  to  annoy  the  marine  corps  in 
the  navy  (see  Marines),  who,  of  course,  when  aboard  ship  are 
not  mounted  soldiery.     In   Farmer  and  Henley's  **  Slang  and 
Its  Analogues,"  the  explanation  is  "  a  mythical  corps  very  com- 
monly cited  in  jokes  and  quizzed  on  the  innocent."     Admiral 
Smyth,  in  his  "  Sailors'  Handbook,"  explains  the  term  as  imply- 
in*;  an  awkward,  lubberly  person,  one  out  of  place,  a  landsman 
afloat.     Ogilvie,  in  the  "  Imperial  Dictionars%"  adopts  the  same 
meaning,  adding  "as  a  cavalry  force  would  be  in  a  sea  fight"; 
and  in   Murray's  *^New  English  Dictionary"  a  similar  inter- 
pretation is  given. 

Xevertheless,  the  joke  is  rather  a  feeble  one,  inasmuch  as  in 
America  the  Marine  Corps,  and  in  Britain  the  Royal  Marine 
Artillery  and  the  Boyal  Marine  Infantry,  may  with  good  reason 
boast  that  when  duty  calls  they  serve  both  on  sea  and  on  land — 
per  mare,  per  terrain,  as  the  Britishers'  motto  runs. 

When  ashore  the  field  ofDrars  are  mounted,  as  \t\  every  T^^- 
ment  of  the  service,  and  indeed  as  the  senior  oflBcers  m  t\\e  livrj 
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-tatinii   in   K !>.").     And,  lo^rically,  if  the  term 
]>li('iil)le,  oven   in  afTcctionate  jocularity,  to  tl 
the  distinction  should  equally  be  shared  by  th 
West  Surrey)   and  the  Devonshire  regiments 
served  in  the  fleet  in  Lord  Howe's  victory  o£ 
the  2d  Battalion  of  the  Welsh  Begiment,  wh 
itself  at  St.  Vincent,  in  1797,  and  bears  the  ( 
colors,  and  also  by  half  the  line  regiments  in  the 
at  one  time  or  another  in  their  career  have  be 
corps,  sea  service  foot,  or  employed,  like  the  ma 
embarked  for  service  afloat,    lliere  is  a  signif 
existence  of  a  typical  horse  marine  of  this  schc 
room  of  the  United  Service  Club,  in  Pall  Mi 
depicts  at  full  length  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  the 
George  Cockburn,  G.  C.  B.,  in  the  naval  uni 
admiral,  in  cavalry  Hessian  boots  and  spurs,  the 
of  the  honorary  oflice  of  major-general  of  ma 
held  at  the  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  ''horse  ma 
anticipated  in  France,  which  never  had  any  org 
marines  on  shipboard.  Moliire's  "Les  Pr^ciei 
was  acted  in  1659.  In  scene  12  the  Vicomte 
plains  to  Mademoiselle  Madelon  and  Mademoisc 
he  and  the  Marquis'  de  Mascarille  are  old  friends 

''Our  acquaintance  began  in  the  armv,**  he 

•fl  TCT    4-frv>/^    i-l,  ^  X 
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Gasc,  in  his  French  dictionary,  explains  as  "an  obsolete  one- 
stringed  musical  instrument,"  and  again  as  "  a  term  of 
derision." 

After  all,  is  it  possible  that  horse  marine  refers  to  the 
hawser  or  hawse,  as  sailors  generally  mispronounce  it  ? 

^'  Marines  to  the  hawse,  bluejackets  aloft !  "  would  not  sound 
strange  to  the  nautical  ear.  It  is  suggested  that  when  marines 
first  manned  the  hawse  it  would  not  entail  any  great  energy  of 
wit  to  play  upon  the  word  and  give  these  fine  fellows  a  name 
which  seems  to  puzzle  the  learned  in  these  days.  Others  recall 
the  sea  horse,  and  the  horse-fish  or  hippocampus,  that  odd  little 
fish  with  a  head  like  that  of  a  horse.  Then  there  are  the  horse 
marines,  or  marine  horse,  the  fabulous  animals  constituting 
Xeptune^s  team. 

Horticultural  Societies.  The  Boyal  Horticultural  Society 
of  England  claims  to  be  the  oldest  association  of  this  sort,  and 
can  justify  its  claim.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because 
England  was  not  the  pioneer  in  gardening.  The  science  was 
already  well  advanced  in  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  and  parts 
of  Germany  when  it  was  recognized  by  only  a  few  Englishmen 
who  had  gained  all  their  knowledge  on  the  Continent.  Simon 
Hartlib,  in  his  Discours  of  Husbandrie  used  in  Brabant  and 
Flanders  (1650),  declares  that  old  men  in  Surrey  still  recol- 
lected the  advent  of  the  first  "gardeners^'  there,  and  the  in- 
tense prejudice  awakened  among  the  land-owners  who  believed 
that  spade-work  injured  the  soil.  Speaking  of  the  cultivation 
of  vegetables,  he  complains  that  it  was  still  hardly  known  in 
the  north  and  west,  "  where  a  little  of  it  might  have  saved  the 
lives  of  many  poor  people  who  starved  in  the  last  few  years. 
The  English,**  he  continues,  "  imported  even  plants  that  grow 
wild  in  the  hedge-rows  because  they  would  not  take  the  trouble 
to  gather  them." 

Evidently  there  is  some  exaggeration  here,  for  a  Company 
of  Gardeners  was  extant  in  Hartlib's  time,  and  had  indeed  been 
(bartered  so  far  back  as  1606  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  stop 
to  frauds  practised  by  gardeners  in  the  city.  Here  a  mystery 
confronts  us.  The  word  "city"  was  then  used  only  in  its 
restricted  sense.  "What  sort  of  frauds  did  the  ingenuity  of 
English  gardeners  contrive  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century?**  asks  Mr.  Frederick  Boyle  (Cornhill  Magazine, 
June,  1909).  "Is  it  possible  that  the  term  included  green- 
grocers and  herbalists?" 

Hour-glass,  a  device  for  measuring  intervals  of  time,  con- 
sisting usually  of  two  pear-shaped  bulbs  of  glass  aTraivgeA  ^otcv^ 
what  in  the  form  of  a  figure  8,     The  origin  of  tVieae  t\mep\^ee» 
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goes  back  to  an  uriknowii  antiquity.  In  a  Greek  bass-relief  at 
the  Mattei  Palace  in  Rome  representing  tbe  marriage  of 
Thetis  and  Pi'leui-,  Morpheus  holds  an  hour-glass  in  his  hand. 
This  bIioivs  at  least  that  such  implements  were  known  to  ancient 
Greoee.  We  are  further  informed  that  the  Athenians  carried 
hour-glasses  much  as  the  moderns  carry  watchea.  They  appear 
to  have  followed  in  the  direct  ctiiirse  of  evolntion  from  the 
clepsydra,  or  water-clock  {q.v.).  The  latter  had  obvious  de- 
fects. The  water  must  always  be  of  the  same  temperature  in 
order  to  flow  with  the  same  facility,  it  was  wasted  by  erapors- 
tion,  it  must  be  supplied  at  rcguhir  intcrvaU.  Hence  the  search 
for  some  more  reliable  agent  and  its  discovery  in  ordinary  sand. 

Sand,  when  ven-  line  and  dry.  flows  through  an  orifice  with 
regular  speed  whether  the  quanlify  be  great  or  small,  whereas 
water  descends  more  swiftly  the  greater  the  weight  of  it  above 
the  orifice.  Moreover,  the  flow  of  sand  cannot  be  made  more 
rapid  by  any  amount  of  pressure,  A  piston  or  plunger  pressed 
down  forciblv  on  the  sand  in  the  tube  will  not  increase  or 
diminish  tlie'ilow.  The  presf^ure  is  not  o?ili(ern(e(I :  it  does  somp 
work,  but  tlnit  work  is  ovcHcil  agninst  tlie  sides  of  the  tube  sini! 
will  rupture  it  unlo-s  it  hi-  tnaile  nf  strong  material.  This 
singtilsr  ])ropcrtv  of  siini!  licc-onics  of  high  value  in  mining  ,ind 
quarrying.  When  n  hole  is  liorod  in  a  hnrd  rock,  pnrtly  filled 
with  gun-powder,  and  e\])lo<leil  bv  means  of  ji  fuse  or  an  electric 
wire,  the  prmliicts  of  cond.u-^tion'  are  blown  out  of  the  hole  ami 
scarcely  any  useful  effett  is  produced  in  lilasting  tlie  rock.  Wlieu 
a  plug  cf  wood  is  driven  in  after  the  powder,  this  also  is  blown 
out,  and  the  blast  is  nearly  as  ineffective  ns  before.  But  when 
the  charge  is  plugged  with  saml,  this  refuses  to  be  driven  oul ; 
the  force  of  tbe  explosion  expends  itself  laterally  and  the  rock 
is  riven  into  fragments. 

Hour-glasses  were  formerly  used  in  churches  to  regulate  Ihc 
length  of  sermons.  This  was  esi>ecially  the  case  after  tbe  He- 
formal  iim,  when  long  sermons  came  into  fashion.  Karlier 
Catholic  divines  wntented  themselves  with  a  homily  varying 
from  10  to  :ifi  minutes  in  length;  but  their  successors  of  the 
protesting  bodies,  conceiving  it  their  duty  to  assert  and  main- 
tain theses  relating  to  doi'trine  and  discipline,  U)iule  their 
sermons  argunK'ntntive  and  sonietiiries  spun  on  the  arguiuem 
to  inordinate  length.  The  hour-glass  literally  corresponded 
with  its  name,  for  it  ran  for  an  Imur  before  the  sand  had  all 
passed  through,  and  the  preacher  claimed  his  full  fi\ty  minutes. 
Sometimes,  however,  he  was  provided  with  a  bnlf-boiir  glass 
for  a  tbirty-minule-serrnon. 

About  the  juiddlc  of  the  scveuteeiitli  century,  when  Puritan 
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eermons  occasionally  reached  the  inordinate  length  of  two  hours, 
the  hour-glass  limit  came  to  be  applied.  Many  pulpits  were 
furnished  with  iron  stands  for  its  reception.  An  example  still 
exists  at  Compton  Bassett  Church,  Wilts,  with  a  fleur-de-lis 
handle  for  turning  the  glass  when  the  sand  has  run  out. 
Another,  at  Hurst  in  Berkshire,  has  a  fanciful  wrought-iron 
frame,  with  foliages  of  oak  and  ivy  and  an  inscription,  "  As 
this  glass  runneth,  so  man's  life  passeth." 

Many  old  stories  relating  to  pulpit  hour-glasses  have  just 
a  dash  of  impish  humor.  One  preacher  had  exhausted  his  sand- 
glass, turned  it,  and  gone  through  three-fourths  of  another 
running;  the  congregation  had  nearly  all  retired;  and  the 
clerk,  tired  out,  audibly  asked  his  reverend  superior  to  lock  up 
the  church  and  put  the  key  under  the  door  when  the  sermon 
was  done,  as  himself  and  the  remaining  auditors  had  all  made 
up  their  minds  to  leave. 

Hugh  Peters,  satirized  in  **  Hudibras,"  after  preaching  an 
hour,  turned  his  hour-glass  and  said,  "  I  know  you  are  good 
fellows;  so  let's  have  another  glass."  Daniel  Burgess,  an 
eloquent  Nonconformist  divine  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  let  his  hour-glass  run  out  while  preaching  vehemently 
against  the  sin  of  drunkenness;  he  reversed  it,  and  exclaimed. 
"  Brethren,  I  have  somewhat  more  to  say  on  the  nature  and  con- 
sequences of  drunkenness,  so  let's  have  the  other  glass,  and 
then  " — which  was  a  regular  toper's  phrase.  A  rector  of  Bibury 
used  to  preach  two  hours  with  two  turns  of  the  glass ;  after  the 
giving  out  of  the  text,  the  squire  of  the  parish  withdrew,  smoked 
his  pipe,  and  returned  to  the  blessing. 

Pretty  and  graceful  lines  have  often  been  suggested  by  these 
time-measures.     In  the  excellent  song, 

Five  times  by  the  taper's  light 

Tlie  hour-glass  we  have  turn'd  to-night, 

w'e  are  left  to  guess  as  we  like  at  the  actual  hour  in  the  evening 
to  which  the  watchers  had  arrived;  probably  five  hours  after 
"unset  or  dusk.  One  poet  finds  a  moral  exemplar  in  the  hour- 
glass : 

steady  as  truth,  on  either  end 

Its  hourly  task  performing  well. 

Sidney  spoke  of  "  Next  morning — known  to  be  morning  better 
by  the  hour-glass  than  by  the  day's  clearness."  Under  an  hour- 
glass in  a  grotto  near  the  water,  these  lines  were  written : 

Til  is  babbling  stream  not  uninstnictive  flows. 

Xor  idly  loiters  to  its  destined  main; 
Each  flower  it  feeds,  that  on  its  margin  grow». 

yptr  bida  tbee  blush  whose  days  are  spent  in  \am« 
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Xor  void  of  [iioral.  though  unh<*ded  glides 
Time's  currKOt  stealing  on  with  silent  haste; 

For  lol  each  felling  sand  his  folly  chides 
Who  lets  one  precious  inoment  run  to  waste. 

Bloomfielcl's  lines.  "  Tlie  Widow  to  her  Hour-glass,"  typify  the 
trickling  of  the  sand  very  cleverly : 

I've  oflpn  watched  thy  streamj  sand 

And  Been  the  growing  inmintain  rise, 
And  often  found  life's   hopes  to  «tsnd 

On  props  as  weak  in  wisdom's   eye*, 
lU  conic  crown 
Still  eliding  down, 

A^in   henp'd  up,  then   down  ngnin,  ' 

The  snnd  aliove  more  hollow  grew. 
Like  day^  and  years  ntill   filti'ring  through 

And  niingtiug  joy  and  pain. 

After  what  we  have  said  touching  the  hour-glass,  little  need 
he  added  concpming  other  varieties  in  which  the  Band  rnns 
through  in  a  niiicli  shorter  sjiace  of  time.  The  egg-glsss.  ego;- 
hoiler.  oregg-tiiDurlmw  itsunlui.-  and  itti  (juotn  of  siuid  regiilHtcil 
to  a  flow  in  al)oiit  tliree  minutes;  and  any  other  number  of 
minutes  might  1je  pcleetcd  to  fit  the  idio:iyiiernfies  of  any  par- 
ticular egg  or  cgg-oatcr.  Tlie  liaif-niinute  glass,  used  on  ship-  . 
luiard.  assists  in  determining  the  reloeity  with  which  the  ship  i-; 
moving.  The  log-line  is  divided  hv  knots,  at  intervals  equal  to  a 
luindred  and  twentieth  part  of  a  nautieal  mile;  and  there  am 
a  hnndred  and  twenty  half  minutes  in  an  Jiour.  When  llie  lim' 
is  thrown  overboard,  the  mariner  rounts  how  many  of  the  knot-; 
pass  through  his  hard  while  the  sand  of  the  half-minute  glass 
is  running:  and  in  this  way  so  many  knots  an  hour  denote  the 
ship's  speed  in  miles. 


I. 

Ice-cream.  To  "  Dolly  "  Madison,  wife  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  is  sometimes  given  the  credit  for  inventing 
ice-cream.  It  is  further  asserted  that  it  was  another  woman, 
Xancy  Johnson,  wife  of  a  young  naval  officer,  who  invented  the 
ice-cream  freezer.  Truth,  however,  must  not  be  sacrificed  to 
gallantry.  Ice-cream  was  introduced  to  the  English  aristocracy 
of  the  late  eighteenth  century  by  a  London  confectioner  named 
Gunton,  who  may  or  may  not  have  been  its  inventor.  It  is 
quite  possible,  of  course,  that  among  the  many  mistresses  of 
the  White  House  Dolly  Madison  may  have  been  the  first  to 
serve  ice-cream  at  the  presidential  receptions,  and  thus  have 
popularized  in  this  country  a  delicacy  that  had  been  known  for 
at  least  half  a  century  in  England. 

Impressionist.  A  painter  (or  by  extension  a  writer)  who 
endeavors  to  express  the  general  impression  produced  by  a  scene 
or  object  without  elaboration  of  detail.  The  first  example  of  its 
use  in  E^ngland  detected  by  the  "  New  English  Dictionary  "  is 
in  the  London  Evening  Standard  of  February  1,  18^:  'ITo 
create  this  misty  sentiment  is  the  aim  of  the  modern 
impressionist.'' 

Degas,  Manet,  Claude  Monet,  and  other  artists  were  refused 
admission  by  the  Salon  on  account  of  their  disregard  and  abso- 
lute independence  of  the  established  art  canons  of  the  day. 
Xapoleon  III  invited  them  to  exhibit  in  the  Salon  des  Refuses. 
One  of  the  paintings  by  Claude  Monet  was  entitled  "  Une 
Impression.''  This  name  was  applied  to  the  entire  collection. 
An  alternative  origin  makes  the  term  arise  from  a  phrase  in  the 
Preface  to  Manet's  catalogue  of  his  pictures  exhibited  in  1867 
flu  ring  the  Exposition  TJniverselle,  from  which  he  was  excluded. 
"It  is  the  effect,"  he  wrote,  "of  sincerity  to  give  to  a  painter's 
works  a  character  that  makes  them  resemble  a  protest,  whereas 
the  painter  has  only  thought  of  rendering  his  impression." 

Inchcape  or  Bell  Rock,  a  dangerous  reef  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland,  where  so  many  ships  were  lost  that  the  Abbot  of  Aber- 
brothok  caused  a  float  to  be  fixed  upon  the  rock,  with  a  large 
l>cll  attached  to  it,  so  arranged  that  the  swinging  motion  of 
the  waves  should  cause  it  continuously  to  toll,  and  most  loudly 
in  rough  weather.     Southey's  ballad,  "  Sir  Balph  the  Rover," 

'  .  iided  on  this  story.     Later  shipwrecks,  amoxvgB^.  oW^x^ 
that  of  the  Fori',  seventy-four  guns,  which  was  \oat  ml\v  a\\\v« 

(i03) 
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crew,  prompted  file  settiug  up  of  a  beacon  here.    In  1806  Parlit- 1 
meut  approved  of  a  bill  for  a  light-house.     In  August,  1807,  Hob- 1 
ert  Stevenson  landed  here  with  a  band  of  men.     Work  was  begun  I 
by  preparing  the  rock  for  the  erection  of  a  temporaiy  pyramid,  ] 
on  which  a  barrack  house  was  to  be  placed  for  the  reception  of 
the  workmen.     Aa  the  rock  was  dry  for  only  a  few  hours  at 
Bpring-tidea,  the  men  had  to  retreat  to  a  vessel  moored  off  it, 
while  these  operations   were  being  carried   on.     After   many 
accidents  and  the  narrow  escape  of  the  engineer  with  thirty-one 
workmen  from  being  overwhelmed  by  a  rising  tide  when  the 
attending  vessel  had  broken  adrift,  the  light-house  was  com- 
pleted in  1810. 

"The  Bell  Hock  tower  is  100  feet  in  height,  42  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  and  13  at  the  top.  The  door  is  30  feet 
from  the  base,  and  the  ascent  is  by  a  massive  bronze  ladder. 
The  light  is  a  revolving  red  and  white  light;  and  is  produced 
by  the  revolution  of  a  frame  containing  16  argand  tamps,  placed 
in  the  foci  of  paraboloidal  mirrors,  arranged  on  a  quadrangular 
frame,  whose  alternate  fnccs  have  shndos  of  rod  j:l;i.==  placed 
before  the  reflectors,  bo  thiit  a  red  and  whilo  li^ht  i-  shmvn 
successively.  The  machinery  which  eiiu^ics  the  revohition  of 
the  frame  containing  the  lamps  is  also  applied  to  toiling  two 
large  hells,  in  order  to  give  warning  to  tlie  mariner  of  lii^; 
approach  to  the  rock  in  foggy  weather."— 77 ousc A o/(i  Words, 
1 8.55. 

Index  Expurgatorius.  There  is  a  story  that  a  certain 
Protestant  author  announced  to  a  dignitary  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Homo  that  he  was  at  work  on  a  catalogue  of  all  the 
great  bo'iks  of  the  world.  "  A  work  of  sujwrerogation,"  ex- 
claimed his  Kniincnce;  "we  already  have  such  a  hook  in  llntnc 
and  we  call  it  the  Iiulex  liipurgator'im."  The  story  is  prolmhly 
the  invention  of  some  heretical  enemy.  It  is  a  verifiable  fact, 
however,  tliat  no  less  learned  and  distinguished  a  lloman 
scholar  than  Lord  .\cton  spoke  quite  as  Hghtlv  of  the  Index. 
You  have  only  to  turji  to  the  article  with  which  he  closed  \\h 
Hoiiii',  and  Fori-iijn  Ilcrlrir.  after  it  had  been  indirectly  cen- 
sured in  a  Brief  of  Pius  IX.  to  find  him  asserting  that  "one 
of  the  great  instruments  for  preventing  historical  scrutiny  h;is 
long  been  the  Index  of  prohibited  book.*,  which  was  accordingly 
directed,  not  against  falsehood  only,  but  particularly  against  cer- 
tain dejiartments  of  truth."  Lord  Acton  adds  that  it  had  bw^n 
used  "to  keep  the  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  history  from  the 
faithful,  and  to  give  currency  to  a  fabulous  and  fictitious  picture 
of  the  progress  and  action  of  (he  Church  ;  "  but  that  this  scheme 
could  oii\y  have  succeeded,  even  partially  and  for  a  time,  in  an 
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age  when  every  party  virtually  had  its  own  prohibitive  Index  to 
brand  inconvenient  truths,  and  none  cared  for  knowledge  which 
t-ould  not  be  made  available  for  argument. 

There  have  been  four  principal  editions  of  the  Boman  Index, 
the  first  of  which  was  issued  under  Paul  IV  in  1559 ;  the  second, 
often  called  the  "  Tridentine  Index,"  because  prepared  by  a  com- 
mission appointed  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  was  published  under 
Pius  V  in  1564;  the  third  was  prepared  and  printed  in  1590, 
under  direction  of  Sixtus  V,  but  never  formally  published, 
owing  to  his  death  in  that  year,  and  its  suppression  by  his  suc- 
cessors; the  fourth,  based  largely  on  that  of  Sixtus,  was  pub- 
liiihed  in  1596  by  Clement  YIII.  Of  this  last  there  have  been 
some  forty  editions  since,  with  occasional  changes,  the  principal 
of  which  are  those  of  Alexander  VII  in  1664,  and  Benedict  XIV 
in  1758.  But  in  the  few  years  preceding  the  issue  of  the  first 
Roman  Index  by  Paul  IV  several  local  "catalogues"  of  pro- 
hibited books  had  been  put  forth,  as  e,g.,  by  the  Sorbonne,  by 
the  University  of  Louvain,  at  Venice,  at  Milan,  and  in  England 
under  Henry  VIII.  It  may  be  observed  that  by  the  second  rule 
of  the  Roman  Index  all  writings  by  heretical  (i.e.,  Protestant) 
authors  on  religious  subjects  are  ipso  facto  forbidden ;  but  many 
Protestant  works  not  professedly  on  religious  subjects  and  many 
works  by  Roman  Catholic  authors  have  from  time  to  time  been 
placed  on  the  Index. 

In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  during  the  sixteenth 
centur}'  the  main  object  of  the  Index  was  to  combat  the  Protest- 
ant Reformation,  and  in  the  subsequent  period,  which  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  edition  of  Benedict  XIV,  to  suppress  heterodox 
or  suspected  teaching  within  the  pale  of  the   Church.     The 
earlier  editions  include  most  of  the  books  censured  during  the 
middle  ages  before  the  invention  of  printing  had  prompted  the 
establishment  of  any  regular  Index.    For  it  must  be  remembered 
tliat  this  method  of  suppressing  views  held  to  be  dangerous  is 
not  only  not  of  papal  but  not  even  of  Christian  origin.     Dio- 
cletian made  it  a  special  object  to  bum  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
and  Julian  sought  to  attain  the  same  end  by  withholding  from 
Christians  the  means  of  instruction  which  might  enable  them  to 
prop-^gate  their  belief.     The  early  councils  of  the  Church  con- 
tlemned   hererodox  books,   after  which  the  emperor  destroyed 
tlieni.     Pope  Leo  I  himself  burnt  heretical   books,  but  it  is 
curious  that  the  first  instance  of  a  general  council  ordering 
books  to  be  burnt  is  that  of  the  Third  Council  of  Constantinople 
in  G81,  which  ordered  the  Monothelite  Letters  of  Pope  Honorius 
to  Ik?  burnt. 

It  is  trve  also  that  In  1542  a  bull  of  Paul  III  oTganYZftdi  \!£v^ 
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Bomun  Imiiiisition,  as  a  tribunal  independent  of  the  bislioi^  foi 
the  i?up|iresiiion  of  lieresy  and  heretical  literature,  which  was 
vigorously  enforced  by  him^lf  and  his  euocuHsora,  But  tlic  fir^t 
Italian  list  of  [irohibited  books  which  can  be  called  an  Index 
was  issued  in  1545  by  the  Senate  of  Lucca,  under  the  influence 
of  the  Boman  Inquisition.  It  was  not  till  lifteou  years  lalkT 
that  Paul  IV  publish^  in  1559,  during  the  second  guepension 
of  the  sittings  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  first  papal  Indtx, 
in  a  bull  which  opens  with  the  etartling  annouucemenl  that 
"many  of  the  regular  clergy,  who  thought  they  could  combat 
the  Lutheran  and  other  heretica  of  the  day  by  studying  their 
works,  have  so  devoted  themselves  to  this  study  as  to  have 
fallen  themselves  into  the  errors  of  the  heretics."  And  accortl- 
ingly  all  previous  permissions  to  read  their  works  were  can- 
celled, except  in  the  case  of  the  inquisitors  general  and  cardinals 
expressly  authorized  by  the  Pope. 

Meanwhile  "heresy"  had  retorted  in  kind.  The  Protestant 
censorship  of  the  sixteenth  century  chiefly  differs  from  the 
Roman  Index  in  this  reppc'/t,  thtit  from  the  n-nnt  of  :inv 
uniform  organization  it  could  not  fonnally  denounce  the  pos- 
session or  perusal  of  fi)r!iid<Ii'ii  books  as  a  mortiil  sin,  or  visit  it 
ivith  excommunication.  liut^throu<,'h  the  inslruinentiililv  of  ■ 
universities,  tlieologiciil  fuculties,  consistories,  or  censors  esjie- 
cially  njipointcd  for  the  purjio^;)' — the  civil  power  in  (ieniiaii\, 
Switzerland,  and  Holhind  forbade  the  rending  of  unorthodox  and 
es|>ecially  of  "RonIi^h"  books.  In  Knj;land  convocation  cen- 
sured heretical  publieiitioiis  and  the  Star  Ciiamber  siip|irc,><sed 
them,  wliile  under  Klizabeth  no  printing-presses  were  allowed 
except  in  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  and  no  '"  popish 
books"  could  be  imported  from  tlie  Continent  without  the 
permission  of  the  Council. 

To  return  to  the  first  papal  Index.  It  is  arranged  alpha- 
betically and  adopts  a  threefold  classification  (followed  in  all 
later  editions)  of  works  avowedly  herelieal,  which  are  al)so- 
lutely  and  ipso  {ado  forbidden  ;  works  shown  by  experience  to 
be  dangerous,  whether  for  their  hrterodo.\y  or  on  other  grounils, 
— as,  e.g.,  books  on  astrology  and  the  like ;  and,  lastly,  anon  vinous 
works,  mostly  by  heretics,  containing  mischievous  doctrines. 
This  Index,  as  being  the  first  of  the  kind  which  had  appeared, 
naturally  attracted  very  general  noliee  throughout  Euro]ie,  and 
in  many  quarters,  on  account  of  its  contents,  excited  great  sur- 
prise, it  was  remarked,  as  Spondanus  says,  that,  unlike  previous 
edicts  on  the  subject,  it  proiiibited  works  not  dealing  with  re- 
lij;i<ms  (|uesti(jns  at  all,  works  by  Catholic  writers,  and  WEirks 
itwiicmncil   .-^imjilv   lieeauso  the  printer  himself  was  sus|ic(ted. 
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The  books  ordered  to  be  given  up  to  the  inquisitors  were  gen- 
erally burnt,  thou^  this  is  not  expressly  enjoined,  but  even  in 
Rome  it  was  found  impossible  to  carry  out  the  decree  in  all  its 
strictness. 

India,  First  Englishman  in.  In  the  Manchester  OuarJ- 
ian  for  January  20,  1910,  the  then  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Salford  claimed  that  Father  Thomas  Stephens,  an  English 
Jesuit  and  a  native  of  Wiltshire  who  landed  in  India  in  1579,. 
was  the  first  English  resident  of  the  latter  country.  Father 
Stephens  was  a  friend  of  Richard  Campion  the  Jesuit,  who  was 
martyred  for  his  faith  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  a  convert  to 
Catholicism.  In  1575  he  was  received  as  a  novice  by  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  in  Rome,  and  four  years  later  was  sent  to  India  as  a 
missionary.  He  died  and  was  buried  there  probably  at  Gua  in 
1G19.  An  accomplished  Scholar,  well  acquainted  with  the  Hin- 
doo language  and  literature,  he  wrote  a  poem  in  the  vernacular 
versifying  the  story  of  the  Gospels.  See  Notes  and  Queries, 
10,  ix.  208. 

Indian  Com,  or  Maize.  A  gift  of  the  New  World  to  the 
Old, — probably  originated  in  Mexico.  Now  it  is  grown  all  over 
the  world,  and  the  average  annual  crop  is  about  four  billion 
bushels.  The  United  States  furnishes,  about  two-thirds  of  that 
total. 

Every  year  some  new  use  is  found  for  corn.  In  the  old 
days  there  were  only  two  ways  to  dispose  of  it — to  feed  it  to 
( attle,  and,  in  the  sliape  of  cornmeal,  to  some  people.  The  meal 
had  to  be  used  for  local  consumption,  because  when  made,  as  it 
then  was,  from  the  whole  kernel,  it  soon  became  rancid. 

To-day  it  is  used  directly  for  food  in  the  form  of  corn-bread, 
hominy,  and  other  dishes.  Indirectly  it  is  the  food  for  the 
entire  meat-eating  world.  But  it  has  a  thousand  uses  outside 
of  its  food  value. 

From  the  germ,  which  is  separated  from  the  kernel  in  the 
milling  process,  the  oil  is  extracted  by  chemical  and  mechanical 
processes  and  constitutes  a  product  which  is  coming  into  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  paint. 

The  vulcanized  oil  is  used  extensively  in  surfacing  linoleum 
and  oilcloth  and  is  applied  to  a  number  of  other  purposes. 
After  the  oil  is  extracted  there  is  left  a  valuable  residuum 
known  as  com  oil  cake,  which  is  sold  here  and  abroad  and  is 
used  in  the  fattening  of  sheep  and  other  animals.  Nearly  fifty 
million  pounds  of  this  material  are  annually  shipped  to  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  and  there  used  by  farmers,  who  find  it 
cheaper  than  materials  of  a  similar  nature  which  they  can 
grow  at  home. 
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A  (nrn  )>rniliicl  wlikli  ii  con!in;j;  into  cYtcnj»ivf  asc  U 
l^lucosc.  nia<k'  frmin  slanli,  water,  and  eii][>liuric  aci<!.  Con- 
fectionere  use  large  quantities  of  glurose,  wliich  is  a  colork-sB. 
sweetish  sirup  unefu!  as  food  when  properly  taken.  Nearly 
two  hundred  million  pounds  of  glucose  are  sent  out  of  this 
country  each  year  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

From  com-starrh  also  comes  dextrin  of  several  kinds,  used 
-extenBtvely  in  l!ic  making  of  glue,  paste,  and  mucilage.  When 
one  licks  a  postage-stamp  one  gets  a  taste  of  dextrin,  flavored 
often  with  some  harmless  preservative. 

One  other  \>fc  of  corn  may  be  mentioned  as  in  all  jtrolt- 
ability  having  an  important  bearing  on  future  industrial  pitr- 
Buits.  Denatured  nlfohol  is  already  extensively  manufactured 
from  corn,  both  nt  home  and  abroad.  Despite  the  advancing 
price  of  the  grain,  it  is  etill  one  of  the  most  economical  soiircca 
of  a  product  which  under  different  legal  restrictions  from  those 
now  in  existence  mav  become  important  as  a  source  of  heat, 
light,  and  power  in  homes,  especially  farm-homes. 

Experiments  conducted  here  and  abroad  demonstrated  that 
Iiuikhoads  coin^tructed  of  corn-stalkiJ  were  nearly  impervious  to 
water  when  a  shot  passed  through  theni.  Some  of  the  hirgest 
ships  are  now  protectcil  with  a  belt  of  corn-pith  cellidose,  made 
largely  from  corn  grown  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  The  same  material, 
or  modified  forms  of  it,  is  used  in  tlie  manufaclnre  of  high 
explosives,  such  as  gun-cotton  and  smokeless  jiowder. 

Pyroxylin  varnish,  aniitlicr  material  made  from  cellnlose. 
is  a  very  useful  product  irinriufactiired  in  connection  with  the 
other  products  jiis^t  mentioned. 

From  time  to  time  the  attcnfion  of  the  conntry  has  l)een 
dirceft'd  toward  the  vani.^'hing  su[i|dy  of  wood  for  the  nianii- 
fiictiirc  of  paper  or  paper  pulp.  Various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  manufacture  paper  frnni  other  materials,  and  a  good 
many  years  ago,  samples  of  fine  paper  were  produced  from 
cornstalk?.  The  processes  as  followed  were,  however,  not 
economical,  so  that  the  work  was  abandoned.  Jlore  recently 
new  light  bus  been  thrown  on  the  subject  through  improved 
methods  and  processes. 

Like  the  grain,  the  stalks  contain  a  numlier  of  products 
which  can  he  separated  under  pmpcr  chemical,  physical,  and 
mwhanical  processes.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  form 
of  low-gnide  molasses  can  be  taken  from  corn-stalks  without  in 
any  way  detracting  from  their  value  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper. 

Experimental  work  al  the  agricultural  colleges  and  stations 
harJDg  shown   the   value   of   the   cob   as   a  stock   food,   large 
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quantities  of  ground  grain  and  cobs  are  used  for  feeding.  The 
cob  is  also  ground  and  mixed  with  various  highly  concen- 
trated feeds,  such  as  cotton-seed  meal,  and  sold  for  stock  food. 
Large  quantities  of  cobs  furthermore  are  utilized  in  certain 
parts  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  in  the  manufacture  of  corn-cob 
pipes. 

Indian  Summer.  When  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  in 
Xew  England,  they  naturally  knew  little  of  the  climatic  con- 
ditions of  their  new  home.  With  October  came  the  first  flurries 
of  snow.  The  frost  nipped  the  woods  and  the  chill  of  the  air 
foretold  the  coming  of  winter.  "  We  will  now  have  winter," 
it  is  further  related  that  one  of  the  band  remarked,  and  no 
doubt  the  worthy  Bradford,  Endicott,  and  Winthrop  nodded 
their  heads  in  approval.  Continuing,  history  tells  us  that  the 
friendly  Indians  pointed  to  the  skies  and  to  the  west  and  told 
the  fathers  that  summer  would  come  again  before  the  winter. 
They  were  right.  In  the  last  days  of  October  it  grew  warm 
again.  The  air  was  filled  with  slanting  sunshine.  The  world 
seemed  wrapped  in  an  atmosphere  of  sleepy  warmth.  The 
fathers  looked  forward  and  remarked,  "Lo,  the  Indians'  sum- 
mer." This  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
term.  It  is  an  expression,  however,  that  is  applied  to  a  short 
sea?ion  of  pleasant  weather,  which  commonly  occurs  in  the 
latter  part  of  October  or  the  early  part  of  November. 

India-rubber.  During  the  years  1830-183G  there  was  an 
India-rubber  mania  in  the  United  States  which  almost  equalled 
tlie  subsequent  gold  fever  and  the  petroleum  craze.  The  crude 
^um  was  imported  into  the  country;  companies  for  its  manu- 
facture into  shoes  were  organized.  But  their  product  was  wholly 
unsatisfactory.  The  shoes  that  were  mad6  easily  enough  in 
winter  were  softened  and  destroyed  by  the  heat  of  summer. 
Charles  Goodyear  (1800-1860)  had  been  for  a  period  a 
prosperous  merchant  in  Philadelphia.  But  the  panic  of  1834 
swept  him  into  bankruptcy.  Then  he  remembered  that  some 
years  previous  he  had  devised  an  improved  valve  for  a  crude 
India-rubber  life-preserver  which  he  had  purchased.  He  now 
sought  this  out  and  carried  it  to  the  New  York  office  of  the 
Koxbury  (Mass.)  Rubber  Company.  There  he  was  informed 
that,  while  the  device  was  a  good  one,  the  material  itself  was 
proving  itself  worthless.  Unless  some  new  method  of  treating 
India-rubber  could  be  foimd,  the  industrv  was  threatened  with 
extinction.  On  this  hint  Goodyear  determined  to  act.  His 
family  was  ever  in  want,  he  himself  was  frequently  in  prison 
for  dolt;  but  every  dollar  tb.'^t  he  could  f^ot  hold  oi  'wivsi  ^\n^t\\ 
in  his  wvefiti/rafion.9.  LiickiJv  iho  rmv  material  at  t\\a\.  Wui^ 
Av/  onJ/'  four  or  five  cents  a  pound. 
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During  the  winter  of  I83i)  he  tried  a  Ciinilioimil  of  India-V 
rubber  and  hUoIioI,  wliitli  !ie  made  into  n  pair  of  boots.  Sum*! 
mer  came  and  turned  liis  boi)tB  into  u  slickv,  fouUemelling,  ^ 
Benu-H<juid  mass,  which  be  hurled  hastily  in  his  garden.  The 
first  gleam  of  hope  came  a  little  later,  when  he  found  that, 
by  boiling  a  compound  of  Iiulia'ruliher  and  magnesia  in  c|uiclt- 
linie  and  water,  an  artieJe  was  obtained  which  apparently 
uiswered  all  requirements,  lie  obtained  a  patent  and  for  a  brief 
period  seemed  to  he  on  the  roail  to  wealth.  Then  it  was  diseover*"! 
that  a  drop  of  any  weak  acid — apple-juice,  for  example,  or 
vinegar  and  water — destroywl  tlic  clTccts  of  the  lime  and  made 
the  rubber  elioVy.  In  1830  he  found  in  nitric  acid  a  curing 
process  superior  to  anything  yet  achieved.  A  partner  with 
capital  was  found,  and  a  store  on  Broadway  was  openivl;  hnt 
the  panic  o[  1837  swept  awav  the  partner's  capital,  and  once 
more  Goodyear  found  hiiimelf  face  lo  face  with  ruin.  He 
persistently  refused  to  give  up  hia  experiments.  His  friends 
decided  that  he  was  insane  and  even  talkeid  of  putting  him 
into  an  a.=ylum.     Oni"  of  tliem  tliiiu  (Ici^cribei)  him  to  a  strnnpcr: 

"If  you  see  a  ninii  wilh  iin  Inciia-ruhber  coat  on,  Iniiia- 
niblier  .shoes,  and  an  India-rubber  cap,  and  in  his  pocket  an 
India-rubber  pursue  wilh  nothing  in  it,  you  will  know  that  it 
ia  Goodyear."' 

The  Roxhury  company  at  last  agreed  to  make  goods  accord- 
ing to  his  patent  specifications.  The  TTnitoil  States  Govern- 
ment ordered  l.'iO  iimil-bags  of  the  new  material.  When  finished 
they  looked  nice  and  shiny,  A  few  weeks  of  heat  reduced 
them  to  a  slimy  mas.a. 

Not  till  183!)  did  the  right  proce>s  cnmc  to  him,  almost 
by  accident,  lie  had  been  treating  the  rubber  with  sulphur 
when  he  dnipiicd  the  mixture  on  the  stove.  The  effect  produced 
by  Ihe  hent  was  such  that  he  instantly  saw  the  right  method. 
All  he  needed  Wiis  lo  apply  a  certain  degree  of  heat  to  ii 
mixture  of  rubber  and  sulphur,  and  lie  would  have  an  articl- 
that  warmth  would  not  melt  and  cold  would  not  turn  into  a 
hard,  brittle  ninss. 

There  was  plenty  of  hacking  for  him  after  that,  and  eastern 
Mai^sacbnsctts  and  lihode  Island  profited  by  the  invention  thnt 
cost  him  so  many  years  of  his  time  and  so  ninch  suffering  to 
discover. 

Inn,  Tavern.  Xo  remains  of  any  pre-Ttoman  tavern  exists 
in  Kngland.  nor  any  reference  thereto  in  English  literature. 
Yet.  dircc  the  Romans  had  inns,  one  may  safely  conjecture 
that  they  established  them  during  their  stay  in  Britain  fA.n. 
i3-2!>i>).     Some    antiquarians    surmise    that    official    posting 
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houses  were  dotted  along  the  main- road,  some  twenty  miles 
apart,  but  that  with  the  coming  of  the  Angles  and  the  Saxons 
and  the  disorder  they  brought  in  their  train,  these  were  rudely 
iwept  away^  and  England  was  innless  for  some  considerable 
time.  Doubtless  the  monasteries  took  their  place.  Any  trav- 
eller was  hospitably  received  there.  If  he  could  pay,  so  much 
the  better;  if  not,  he  was  cheerily  welcomed  in  the  name  of 
charity.  As  the  centuries  sped  on,  travel  became  more  gen- 
eral, and  the  monasteries  had  to  subsidize  certain  houses  which 
became  inns,  many  with  chapels  of  their  own.  Here  pilgrims 
on  their  way  to  the  local  shrines  returned  thanks  to  tlie  saint 
under  whose  tutelage  they  had  started. 

The  title  of  the  oldest  inn  now  extant  in  England  is 
claimed  for  "The  Fountain,"  in  Canterbury,  where  stayed 
the  wife  of  Earl  Godwin  when  she  went  to  meet  her  husband 
on  his  return  from  Denmark  in  1029.  This  is  a  respectable 
antiquity  indeed !  It  is  also  claimed  for  "  The  Fountain " 
that  Archbishop  Lanfranc  stayed  there  during  the  rebuilding 
of  his  palace  in  1070.  The  story,  also,  goes  that  the  four 
knights  who  murdered  Thomas  k  Becket  made  the  house  their 
meeting-place.  It  has  its  place,  too,  in  later  history,  in  that 
it  was  a  scene  of  gayety  and  activity  in  the  September  of 
1209,  when  the  marriage  of  Edward  I  to  ^Margaret  of  France 
was  solemnized  at  Canterbury  Cathedral.  Next,  perhaps,  comos 
the  "  Ostrich,"  at  Colnbrook,  which,  as  it  now  stands,  claims 
an  existence  of  seven  hundred  years.  "  Tlie  George  and 
Dragon,"  at  Speedhurst,  in  Kent,  is  assigned  to  the  reign  of 
the  third  Henry,  and  '^  The  Running  Horses  "  at  Leatherhead 
was  referred  to  revilingly  by  Shelton  in  the  time  of  Henry  YTTT. 

The  highest  inn  in  England  is  "The  Tan  Inn,"  perched 
at  the  summit  of  the  Pennines,  at  an  altitude  of  1727  feet. 
Then  comes  the  Derbyshire  "  Cat  and  Fiddle."  There  used 
to  be  a  sign  on  "The  Traveller's  Rest,"  at  the  summit  of 
the  exquisite  Kirkstone  Pass,  stating  that  it  was  "the  highest 
inhabited  house  in  England";  but  it  falls  short  of  "The  Tan 
Inn  "  by  250  feet.  However,  the  Traveller's  Rest,  though  it 
takes  only  fifth  place  in  height  among  English  inns  in  Cloud- 
land,  certainly  can  claim  to  be  the  best  known,  for  very  few 
folk,  be  they  pedestrians,  sleepy  hucksters,  cyclists,  or  motorists, 
ever  think  of  passing  a  spot  which  was  established  as  a  land- 
mark in  literature  by  the  poetry  of  the  Lake  School. 

The  sign  of  the  Saracen's  Head  seems  to  have  been  as 
common  in  the  streets  of  old  London  as  that  of  the  Red  Lion 
or  the  King's  Arms  afterward  became.  Selden,  in  \\\?^  "  T?lV\^ 
Talk,"  gives  an  uncivil  reason  for  it;  he  Bays,  ""W^veii  wrt 
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co«ntr3mpii  cnmi!  homp  from  lighting  with  the  Sarawiis.  and 
were  beaten  by  lliem,  they  pictured  them  with  largo,  hig, 
terrible  faces  (as  you  Ktill  Bce  the  sipn  uf  the  .Sttracen'e  Head 
is),  when,  in  trutli,  they  were  like  other  men.  But  this  the? 
did  to  save  their  own  credit."  The  number  of  Saraeens'  Meadg 
gradually  ditniniehed,  however,  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  only  two  hostelriea  under  thia  hideous 
Bignilicanee  remained  wnrthv  of  notice,  both  of  them  being 
distinguished  for  the  ideal  rejiresentation  of  the  Saracenic  i 
wuntenanee. 

At  the  Snraren'B  Head  Tom  poured  in  ale  nnd  wine. 

Until  hie  fKcc  did  rcpreBTDt  the  Bi][n, 

gays   OgborDi?,    in    1701;   and    an    obnoxious   eorg^ant   of   die  | 
compter   is  descrihed  in   1617,   in   Fenner's  "  Couuter'a   Com-  I 
monweaJth,"   as   having   "  a    phianomy   much    resembling  the  ' 
Saracen's  Head  without  Newgate,  and  a  mouth  as  wide  vaulted  ' 
as  tiiat  without  Bishopsgate,"  perhaps  referring  to  another  sign 
of   the   Bull    and    Mouth,   a   corrnption   of   Boulogne    Mouth 
or  Ilarhnr,  wlii.li  )i.id  hivn  n  si^'n  in  tlie  tim,=  of  Tlonrv  VIIT. 
after  the  tnking  of  Boulogne  in   1544. 

Tlie  two  SiiriK-enn'  Heads  were  the  one  "without  Xew- 
gnto"  in  tlie  Ktce])  iis<'ent  of  whiit  Inis  since  been  called  Snoiv 
Hjll,  and  tiie  other  between  Leiideidiall  Street  and  Aldgate, 
Both  these  tavern;;  h;ivc  long  been  Imrieil  beneath  Ix>ndon 
improvement;!,  and  Snow  Hill  itself  has  almost  entirely  di>:- 
ap pea  red. 

I»ndnn  once  boasted  two  Devil  Taverns  as  well  as  two 
Saracens'  Heads.  One  of  them  was  famous  as  the  place  where 
Wanley  ami  \cve  starte.l  the  Society  of  .Anti^piafies.  the  other 
was  still  nifire  famous  for  its  association  with  Ben  Jonson 
and  his  friends.  This,  the  original  Devil's  Tavern,  stood 
nearly  opposite  St.  Diinstan's  cliun'h.  The  sign  represented 
that  sainted  smith  tweaking  the  devil  by  the  nose,  the  aiipel- 
lation  of  "Devil"  being  a  vulgar  abbreviation  of  the  full 
title,  "  St.  DunstiHi's  and  t!ie  Devil.''  Xe.vt  to  the  Mermaid 
it  was  the  favorite  resort  of  the  KliKabethan  wits,  and  had 
the  advantage  of  maintiiiriiuL'  its  reputation  until  it  was  pulled 
down  in  KHS  to  give  way  to  Chiia's  banking  house. 

Here  Ben  Jonson  held  his  celebrated  club  in  the  great 
room  known  as  the  ,\|iolio.  For  the  meetings  of  this  club 
he  composed  the  Lews  Convivales,  or  Convivial  Rules,  one  of 
which  c;>nnnan'1cd  that  no  insijiid  verses  should  be  read  there 
"  Insipida  poemata  null  reeitantur ''),  an  indirect  commenda- 
tion of  his  own  hu-ubriitions  whicb  manifested  his  sturdy  faith 
Jn  hiinseU.     Accoiding  to  one  account,  these  rules  were  "en- 
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I  graven  in  marble"  and  placed  over  the  chimney,  but  the 
I  Taller  describes  them  as  "  in  gold  letters/'  Either  the  original 
I  or  a  copy  of  them  was  preserved  in  the  banking  house   (gold 

letters  upon  panelling),  together  with  the  bust  of  Apollo  which 
I  adorned  the  club-room. 

In  the  Devil  Ben  Jonson's  word  was  law.     Pope  alludes  to 

Qns  supremacy  in  the  lines 

A  Scot  will  fight  for  Christ's  Kirk  o'  the  Green; 
And  each  true  Briton  is  to  Ben  so  civil, 
He  swears  the  Muses  met  him  at  the  Devil. 

After  Jonson  the  reputation  of  the  ancient  place  was  sus- 
tained, sometimes  but  indifferently,  by  his  followers.  Killigrew 
laid  the  scene  of  the  "  Parson's  Wedding  "  there,  and  Shadwell 
in  his  "  Bury  Fair,'*  1680,  says,  in  the  character  of  Old-wit, 
"I  myself,  simple  as  1  stand  here,  was  a  wit  in  the  last  age. 
I  was  created  Ben  Jonson's  son  in  the  Apollo.^' 

In  the  early  eighteenth  century  the  Apollo  seems  to  have 
become  a  sort  of  public  hall,  where  great  ladies  auctioned  off 
their  jewels  and  poet  laureates  rehearsed  their  court  codes. 
Says  an  epigram  of  the  period 

When  laureates  make  odes,  do  you  ask  of  what  sort? 

Do  you  ask  if  they're  good  or  are  evil? 
You  may  judge — from  the  Devil  they  came  to  the  court, 

And  go  from  the  court  to  the  Devil. 

One  of  the  last,  if  not  the  last  public  reading  which  took 
place  at  the  Devil  was  that  of  Kenrick,  who  delivered  his 
Shakespeare  lectures  there  in  1774;  and  probably  the  last 
literary  convivial  supper  held  in  the  old  place  was  on  the 
occasion  when  Dr.  Johnson  proposed  to  the  club  in  Ivy  Lane 
to  celebrate  the  birth  of  Mrs.  Lennox's  first  literary  child 
there.  It  was  an  elegant  entertainment  for  the  celebration 
of  an  authoress's  first  published  book,  for  the  doctor  harl 
directed  that  a  magnificent  hot  apple-pie  should  make  a  part 
of  it,  and  this  he  stuck  with  bay  leaves,  because  Mrs.  Lennox 
had  written  verses,  and  beside  that  he  had  prepared  a  crown 
of  laurel  with  which  to  encircle  her  brows  after  some  cere- 
monies of  his  own  invention,  intended  to  represent  an  invo- 
cation of  the  Muses.  The  guests  were  Mrs.  Lennox  and  her 
husband,  and  about  eighteen  friends  and  members  of  the  club. 

Sir  John  Hawkins  writes  the  account  of  the  affair.  "The 
night  passed,  as  must  be  imagined,  in  pleasant  conversation  and 
harmless  mirth,  intermingled  at  different  periods  with  the 
refreshments  of  coffee  an  J  tea.  About  five  Johnson's  l?ic^ 
fthone  with  meridian  splendor^  though  his  drink  liad  \)ce\i  o\i\^ 
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lemonade;  but  tlie  far  greHter  jmrt  <if  us  Iiad  ilcsiTkil  the 
colurg  of  Banliiis  anil  were  witli  dittkulty  rnllii'd  to  partake 
of  a  eecond  refreslinieiit  of  colTw,  which  was  scarcely  endeii 
wJifn  the  day  began  to  dawn.  Tliia  pheuomenon  began  to 
put  «6  in  mind  of  our  reckoning;  but  the  waiters  were  nil  so 
overcome  with  sleep  that  it  was  two  hours  liefore  we  could  get 
a  bill,  and  it  wa^  not  till  near  dght  that  the  cri.>aking  of  the 
street  door  gave  the  signal  for  departunv'  It  is  a  pleasant 
reminiscence  with  which  to  citwe  the  history  of  the  old  place 
— a  pleasant  reminiscence,  and  perhaps  its  liiwt,  for  in  ITWH 
it  was  obliterated  from  the  spot  where  it  had  been  bo  long 
lamouB. 

Less  famous  pfrhaps,  but  more  notorious,  was  tlie  Rose 
Tavern  which  stood  in  Russell  Street,  Corent  Garden,  next 
door  to  old  Drury  Lane,  and  was  demolished  in  17*6  when 
Garrick  enlarged  the  theatre.  The  sign  of  the  Rom  was  en- 
closed in  an  oval  medallion  on  the  new  front. 

So  long  as  it  existed  the  tavern  was  the  resort  not  only 
of  the  wits  ami  of  the  plnycrs  cnrneotcd  with  (Iif  (herttm*.  hut 
of  the  wild  rovslerrri  who  went  there  to  drink  and  sa]lie<I  forth 
to  commit  all  s..rts  of  norturnal  depmlutions.  These  tilled 
hnllies  uml  distiuijuislied  ritllians  orfjnnized  themselves  into 
coni|iiiiiii'3  licarintr  dilfeient  names,  the  Mohocks  seeming  to 
be  the  more  fiencral  title.  Sometimes  rival  societies  were 
fonncil,  such  as  liic  Scowrors,  who  preferrwl  to  hand  Ihcm- 
sclves  together  for  llie  i.iir|i:>se  of  chcckinp  the  Mohocks.  These 
gentlemen  arc  iiiirnortiiliaMl  by  Sliadwell  in  his  jday  of  '"The 
Scowrers,"  and  the  Rose  Taverri  U  maile  the  scene  of  their 
exploits;  speaking  of  which  one  of  tlie  characters  says:  "  Pidi, 
this  is  nothing;  why  1  knew  the  llo'.'tors  and  before  tlieni  the 
iluns  and  the  Tityre  Tu's;  they  were  brave  fellows  indeed. 
In  those  days  a  man  conld  not  go  from  the  Rose  Tavern  to 
the  Piazza  once  hut  he  must  venture  his  life  twice." 

Gay,  in  his  -'TriviiL,"  nsks: 

will)  lins  not  lirnni  tlic'  Pmivrrr's  miiltiiglit  faniet 
Ulio  liiiH  not  trt'iiibU'd  nt  iiu-  Moliock's  name? 
Was  tiK're  a  »at<'liinHn  look  IMx  lionrly  roiiiiiU 
Safp  from  tliHr  blows,  or  m'w-inveTit«(l  woundsT 
1  pans  tliPir  ilpuppruti'  df-iU  and  miiwhief  done. 
Where  from  Snow-liill  black  stcvjiy  torrento  run; 
How  nintron»i.  Iiooiiril  wltliin  tlic  {io;iiilieB<l'i<  womb. 
Are  tumblcil  fiirioii»  tli<'nif>;  tlie  mllinfr  tomb, 
O'lt  the  stonps  tlinnder'd,  bonnda  from  side  to  side, 
S.)  Itp^'iilii!.,  to  save  liis  ooimtry,  died.' 

The  mention  of  Gay  brings  ns  hack  fo  the  Rose  and  to 
iJiC    better  pavt    of    the"  society    thnt    iwt    iu    its    rooms;    not. 
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however,  without  a  glance  at  the  awful  tragedy  which  had  its 
rise  there  on  the  14th  of  November,  ITlui,  when  the  infamous 
Lord  Mohun  met  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  the  terms  of  that 
bloody  duel  were  arranged  between  the  seconds.  Who  has 
forgotten  the  admirable  account  of  it  in  Thackeray's  *'  Esmond," 
and  who  could  hope  to  add  anything  to  that  pathetic  stor}'? 
The  Rose  was  doubtless  a  comfortable  as  well  as  a  celebrated 
resort,  in  spite  of  its  evil  connections,  for  it  continued  to 
attract  the  wits  of  the  "  Augustan  '*  period.  Swift,  in  his 
verses  on  his  own  death,  sayf 


Suppose  me  dead,  and  then  suppose 
A  club  assembled  at  the  Rose, 
Where,  from  discourse  of  this  and  that, 
I  grow  the  subject  of  their  cliat. 

It  is  significant  that  the  nomenclature  of  the  thirteenth 
century  manor  is  preserved  in  every  detail  of  the  modern  inn. 
The  hosteller  remains  as  the  ostler  who  now  confines  his  atten- 
tion to  four-footed  visitors;  the  chamberlain  has  changed  his 
sex  (though  ojily  since  the  days  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley) 
and  has  become  the  chambermaid.  In  most  old  manor-house 
provisions,  wine  and  ale  were  served  from  a  special  depart- 
ment close  to  the  porch  and  called  the  "bower,"  from  Norse 
hiir,  meaning  "buttery."  Frequenters  of  a  modem  inn  resort 
for  the  same  purpose  to  the  "  bar."  Lastly  the  presiding 
genius  in  every  hotel  or  tavern,  no  matter  how  humble,  is 
invariably  I'eferred  to  as  "  the  landlord."  The  very  word  "  inn," 
Kke  the  French  "  hotel,"  anciently  implied  the  town  residence 
of  a  nobleman.  The  Inns  of  Court  were  nearly  all  of  them 
hoii.<?es  of  the  nobility  converted  for  the  purpose  of  lodging 
the  law  students  there. 

But  the  English  preferentially  know  their  inns  by  a  more 
democratic  name — a  name  which  carries  the  mind  back  manv 
generations  before  there  were  any  manorial  lords,  to  the  tribal 
chief,  and  even  beyond  the  tribal  chief  to  the  common  dwelling 
of  our  Aryan  forefathers.  They  generally  refer  to  it  as  the 
public  house, — the  one  secular  place  of  resort  where  all  may 
forget  their  social  differences. 

Maskell  and  Gregory,  joint  authors  of  "Old  Country  Inns 
of  England"  (London,  1911),  assure  us  that  no  extant  English 
inn  has  a  history  of  more  than  800  years  and  that  very  few 
hostel ries  can  trace  their  independent  existence  to  a  period 
earlier  than  the  fourteenth  century.  They  have  their  friendly 
gibe,  of  course,  as  the  Fighting  Cocks  in  St  Albans,  said  to  be 
the  oldest  inhabited  house  in  England,  whose  sign-boai^L  wti\?\ 
a  few  years  ajg^o  modestly  chronicled  the  fact  thai  it  \v«lQl  \iefeTL 
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"Rebuilt  after  tlie  Flood."    Ttiey  sjraik  a  little  more  serioudf  1 
about  the  "Fountain"  fit  Caiilerbury,  which  was  ponimeudeJ  bj  1 
the  Cierman  aniLassailor  when  he  lodged  there  iu  1299  on  the  i 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  King  Edward  1.     But  evideotl)'  tliey  I 
are  not  quite  sure  of  tlteir  hiittunMil  fooling  uiitil  thev  reac^ 
anch  comparalively  modcTQ  liousea  as  the  Saracen's  Head  at 
Newark,  whose  title-deeds  refer  back  to  1341;  the  Seven  Stars 
of  ManeheBter,  proved  by  local  antiquaries  to  have  existi'd  In-fore 
the  year  1356;  and  the  Crown  Inn  at  Itoohester,  built  by  the 
same  Symond  Potin  who  in  131B  founded  St.  Catharine's  Hos- 
pital for  Poor  Pilgrims  in  the  Kame  town. 

International  Date  Line.  There  is  an  old  problem  which 
may  be  restated  as  follows:  Suppose  a  man  could  keep  pace 
with  the  snn  above  hira  and.  jouniejing  ever  westward,  could 
make  the  complete  tour  of  the  world  in  twenty-four  hours. 
He  starts,  we  will  say,  at  noon  on  Monday.  Of  course  it  is 
Tuesday  noon  when  he  gets  back  to  his  starting-point.  Kow, 
all  along  his  journey  he  atiks  the  civilized  people  he  meets 
what  time  it  is.    At  first  the  muform  answer  will  be  "Monday 

be  "Tuesday  nmm."     Where  will  the  answer  shift  from  "'  Mnn- 
dav  noon"  to  "Tuesdav  noon?" 

■  Obviously  there  must  lie  some  phiec  on  the  earth's  surface, 
some  jjanincl  of  lon^'itiKlc,  which  is  {renerally  neceptt'd  hy 
civiliKcd  riiies  as  eonviritimuillv  innrkin<;  the  heginninp  of  the 
day.  And  in  faet  most  civilizi'd  ii;itions  have  act-eiited  the  line 
drawn  bv  Enf:!ish  asfrommiers  at  cxiietlv  tlieir  antipodes.^ 
viz..  tbe'isnih  nieriiliiin  of  hni^'itude  rei'koned  either  cast  or 
west  from  Greenwich  ohservalorv.  There  is  n  firand  tofiil  of 
3r.()  depi-ocs.  one-h;ilf  of  whieli  ciuals  ISO.  That  meridian  is 
known,  therefore,  as  the  inli'rnational  date  line. 

But  the  line  is  not  drawn  with  iibsolutc  aoeuraey.  Being 
nrbilrary.  it  Ciin.  nf  course,  be  arhitrarilv  cban2pd  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  inlialiifants  in  its  ncisrhhorhood.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  less  confiisiuf;  to  hiive  the  line  occur  in  the  sea 
than  on  land,  and  wherever  possible  a  shift  from  earth  to 
water  has  been  niiulo.  Xiivii;ators  can  prasp  the  matter  more 
easilv  than  landsmen. 

Stnrtin?  from  the  Xorlh  Pole  then,  the  date  line  follows 
the  ISOth  meridian  until  it  approaches  the  Siberian  const. 
There  it  bends  to  the  east  and  passes  thron-rh  Bering  Strait, 
thence  in  a  southwesterlv  direction  Ijclween  the  .Vleulian 
Islands  and  .\sia.  Tt  reaches  its  furthest  westerlv  .lefleetion 
{alHmt  11(>  dcgre<?s  east  lon^dtitde)  .just  below  the  Philippine 
Islamh.    A'cAt  it  curves  back  to  the  18'Hh  meridian  and  follows 
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it  to  the  equator.  Again,  it  bends  eastward,  i)assing  between 
numerous  groups  of  islands,  leaving  the  Samoan  group  on  the 
east  and  the  Tongas  on  the  west.  Sweeping  almost  to  the  165th 
meridian,  it  then  curves  back  gradually  to  the  180th  and  follows 
it  to  the  South  Tole. 

It  is  on  reaching  this  line  that  ships  change  their  reckoning 
from  Monday  (we  will  say)  to  Tuesday  if  they  are  sailing 
eastward.  In  other  words  they  drop  one  day.  If  they  are 
sailing  westward,  however,  they  repeat  one  day. 

A  curious  discussion  in  the  English  Notes  and  Queries, 
Vllth  Series,  turns  upon  possible  legal  tangles  which  depend 
upon  relative  diiferences  in  time.  T.  Adolphus  TroUope,  the 
novelist,  started  the  ball  rolling  by  citing  an  imaginary  case 
in  which  a  married  man  made  what  he  supposed  was  a 
bigamous  marriage  at  Naples  at  11  a.m.  Subsequently  it 
turned  out  that  his  wife  had  died  at  10.30  a.m.  Now,  at  10.30 
A.M.  London  time,  it  was  11.23  a.m.  in  Naples,  and  Mr. 
Trollope  desired  to  know  whether  the  second  marriage  was 
legal  and  valid  or  bigamous  and  null.  The  general  consensus 
of  opinion  was  against  the  validity  of  the  marriage.  One  of 
the  correspondents  cited  what  he  stated  was  an  actual  case.  A 
certain  ship  or  its  cargo,  he  said,  was  insured  for  (say) 
£10,000  up  to  12  P.M.  of  (say)  October  31,  1870.  From  that 
liour  reinsurance  was  effected  with  another  firm  of  imder- 
writers  for  double  the  original  amount.  The  ship  was  wrecked 
in  the  South  Pacific  on  the  very  night  on  which  the  first 
insurance  expired,  and  the  second  came  in  force.  The  cargo 
was  lost,  and  only  one  or  two  of  the  officers  and  a  few  of  the 
hands  escaped.  They  reported  that  the  ship  was  lost  at  twenty 
minutes  after  12,  Liverpool  time,  but  of  course  some  time 
before  12  at  the  place  where  the  wreck  occurred.  The  action, 
needless  to  state,  was  for  the  recovery  of  the  larger  sum. 

Jules  Verne,  in  "Round  the  World  in  Eighty  Days,"  has  a 
striking  situation  at  the  very  climax  of  the  story.  It  appears 
that  the  hero,  Phileas  Fogg,  has  lost  his  bet,  for  he  really 
reaches  England  after  circumnavigating  the  globe  on  the  eighty- 
f\r^t  dav  after  starting,  according  to  the  reckoning  kept  on 
board  ship.  In  other  words,  he  had  seen  the  sun  rise  eighty- 
one  times,  though  each  day  was  a  little  less  than  twenty-four 

Tionr?  long,  so  that  the  grand  total  of  81  X-f- was  equal  to 

the  errand  total  of  80  X  24  =  1920.  He  had  been  1920  hours 
on  his  journev  but  they  had  divided  themselves  up  into  81 
instead  of  80  days. 

This  is  a  confusing  subject,  and  many  efEoita  \v«l\^  \s^Xi 
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mode  to  expUin  away  wliat  U  in  fact  a  totally  iimiec-efiMrr 
eonfusioii. 

Owing  to  tliii^  Hpparcnt  parailox,  it  is  (lUJti?  pocKibie  for  a 
asilor  to  encounter  tlirw  Tliurarinys  in  ii  week.  Exempia 
gratis :  Let  a  vessel  Rail  east  around  tiie  world  and  arrive 
Thurad^y  according  to  tlie  rcckonin);  aboard.  On  the  day 
following  let  the  crew  Innd ;  they  will  find  it  Thursday  ashore. 
And  again  nu  the  ne.'ct  day  thev  hoard  a  vessel  that  has  just 
aprived  from  a  eruUe  around  the  world,  sailed  in  a  westerly 
direction;  they  will  find  it  is  Thursday  aboard  tiiat  ship. 

The  American  .Vo/m  and  Qufrirg  for  March  15,  J890,  gives 
the  following  extract  from  the  jouniat  of  a  traveller  on  his 
*ay  from  China  to  San  Francisco: 

We  ran  a  nortln-aaterly  court*  at  Ant,  itolng  as  high  oa  47  iegr«tt 
6S  minutes  north,  in  which  Iktitudo  we  croswd  the  180th  degree  of 
loDgituiIe  on  July  9,  and  consoquentl;  ha<l  twa  Fridaj^  and  8  days  in 
the  week.  TliiB  fairlj  puuli^  one  of  our  [lartv,  who  came  down  ta 
hreakfast  in  a  bewildered  atate  of  mind.  BBhing  whether  to-day  was 
vetterday  cir  to-morrow,  and  dpclHriii^  tliflt  hp  had  rprtainly  pone  to 
bfil  on  Friiliiv  riijilyt,  hikI  irt  liud  t'"t  up  Hjiain  on  Friilav  morning! 
For  Kiv  purt'  I  imi-tt  t^uv  that  it  took,.,!  Vltv  strangu  to"  ace  in  niv 
diary.   ■  Friday,  !»tii  .Iiliy,  .No.  I."  "  l)u.  do..  No,  2." 

Inventions.  Sonic  of  the  largest  fortunes  have  heen  made 
from  very  simple  little  things  us  novelties.  It  is  said  the  t-oy, 
"  l)ar<'ing  Jim  (.'row,"  viclilcd  its  inventor  an  anmial  income 
of  $7.^.000;  that  iuuithe'r  triv  In-  John  Giltin  enriched  him  to 
the  extent  of  $l(»).OliO  a  veiir  during  its  popularitv;  that  Dr. 
Plimpton,  inventor  of  the  roller  skate,  made  $1,000,000  from 
his  patent;  that  the  man  who  first  plai'cd  the  rubber  tip  on 
lend  pencils  made  $10(1,000  a  year:  that  Harvey  Kennedv 
for  his  shoe  lace  made  $■.',. 50 (1,0 00 ;  that  the  ordinary 
umhrclla  lienefitcil  six  pctiplc  as  much  as  $10,000,000;  that  the 
Howard  patent  for  boiling  sugar  in  vacuo  produced  millions: 
that  Sir  Josiah  Mason,  inventor  of  steel  pens,  made  an  enormous 
fortune  which,  on  his  death,  he  left  to  English  charities;  that 
tho  patentee  of  the  pen  for  shading  in  different  colors  made 
a  vearly  income  of  $300,000;  that  the  inventor  of  the  simple 
metallic  heel  plale  sold  14.1.000,000  jihites  a  year  and  realized 
$l,.'iOO.O(")  us  rovaltv;  that  the  inventor  of  "the  modern  habv 
cnrringe  fa  woman) 'enriched  herself  to  the  extent  of  $50,000 
a  year;  that  a  woman  in  I'ort  EliJ-.aheth,  South  Africa,  in- 
vented the  Marv  .Anderson  curling  Iron  and  derived  a  vearlv 
royalty  of  $10,(ioo. 

Inventions  Anticipated.  H.  d.  Wells's  "Anticipations," 
a  look  ahead  into  the  future,  attempts  to  predict  what  will 
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he  the  condition  of  posterity  in  the  way  of  moral,  mental,  and 
mechanical  progress :  "  But  what  is  the  use  of  vaticinations 
of  this  sort?^'  some  Gradgrind  may  growl.  "They  have  never 
been  fulfilled  in  the  past ;  why  should  we  expect  that  Mr.  Wells 
has  any  greater  gift  of  prophecy  than  tutti  quanti." 

Gradgrind,  if  he  ventures  to  say  anything  of  this  sort,  will 
write  himself  down,  or  speak  himself  down,  a  worse — well — 
donkey  than  Dogberr}'. 

It  is  astonishing  to  find  how  many  of  Mr.  Wells's  predeces- 
sors have  hit  the  bulFs  eye  of  fact  in  what  seemed  to  their 
contemporaries  like  speculative  shafts  aimed  at  the  air. 

And  yet,  after  all,  where  is  the  wonder? 

The  poet  is  essentially  a  prophet.  He  is  the  preacher  of 
order  and  harmony.  Order  and  harmony  will  be  the  last 
results  of  human  effort.  What  we  call  the  ideal  is  not  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  past,  but  a  forecast  of  the  future.  The 
Golden  Age  lies  before  us,  not  behind. 

When  we  speak  of  the  good  old  days  and  the  wisdom  of 
antiquity  we  are  usually  wrong,  unless  we  right  that  wrong 
by  forcing  the  meaning  awry  from  the  intent  of  the  speaker. 
The  old  days  will  be  good,  antiquity  will  be  wise — when  they 
arrive.  But  they  lie  before  us:  we  have  not  reached  them. 
The  world,  as  yet,  is  only  in  its  semi-savage  childhood,  only 
recently  has  it  emerged  from  the  helpless  stupidity  of  the 
embryo.  When  it  is  older,  when  it  has  travelled  further  away 
from  the  chaotic  past,  it  will  be  wiser  and  better. 

Though  the  poet  has  a  habit  of  lauding  the  temptLs  actum, 
he  is  really  lauding  not  the  actual  past,  but  (unbeknown  per- 
haps to  himself)  an  ideal  past,  which  may  represent  the  actu- 
ality of  the  future.  Posterity  will  read  a  new  interpretation 
into  his  verses,  suggested  by  the  light  of  what,  to  posterity, 
will  be  the  present. 

All  this  may  seem  a  mere  play  of  fancy;  it  is  the  rigid 
truth. 

Great  men  of  the  imaginative  temperament  build  better 
than  they  know.  The  world  looks  back  and  sees  what  they 
were  striving  for,  what  they  were  aiming  at,  though  they  them- 
selves knew  it  not,  or  only  dimly  recognized  it.  And  this 
not  only  in  the  realm  of  imagination  and  morals,  but  also 
in  that  of  plain  hard  fact.  Some  of  the  greatest  discoveries 
of  modern  science,  some  of  its  most  pregnant  inventions,  have 
been  shadowed  by  poets  and  romancers  of  long  ago. 

They  themselves  did  not  fathom  their  own  meaning.    They 
could  not  have  interpret (m1  into  plain  prose  their  o^iv  ot^A^, 
But  the  meaning  is  there;  the  oracle  is  there.    \Je  ol  ^Jca^ 
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older  and  witier  day  can  fompiiss  tlie  meaning,  can  exijlain  Ihe 
oracle. 

The  law  of  pravitation  was  announood  by  Xewlon  in  tlie 
year  1685.  Had  it  not  been  foreseen  by  Shakeapearo  in  IfiOi)? 
At  all  events,  in  "  Troilns  and  Creasidn,"  he  put  these  lines 
into  the  mouth  of  Orcesida: 

But  Ihi'  strong  bnsv  nnii  building  of  my  love 
l«  M  the  very  pcntre  "(  tlic  «»rth 
Drawing  nil  thingB  to  it. 

Art  iv,  So.  2. 

Twelve  years  earlier  ho  had  made  Bomeo  say: 

Turn  back,  dull  eartli,   and   BnJ  thy  centre  out. 

Romro  and  Juliet,  Act  ii,  Sc.  1. 

Inasmuch  as  Romeo  is  thinking  of  his  attraction  toward  Juliet, 
this  looks  like  an  allueion  to  the  law  of  gravitation. 

A  more  marvellous  anticipation  is  contnined  in  these  lines, 
which  seem  at  least  to  indicate  that  Shakespeare  knew  (what 
was  not  known  even  to  Wtanifts  until  two  centuries  later) 
that   plants  have  sex: 

Palp  primrosps 
Tliut  ilif  immiirrici,  err  tlipy  PHn  K'liold 
itri{;!>t   I'lLQ'biis  in  hi^  Htrengtli.  a.  maladv 
.M<ii.t  iiifidrnt  t..  malos. 

TItr   WinlirS  Talc.  Act  IV,  Sc.  3. 

Sir  William  Harvey,  in  IG"JS.  announced  his  dL'^covery  cf 
the  circulation  (i/.r.)  of  flic  blood,  and  the  all-important  purt 
phived  hv  the  heart  in  this  function.  About  the  vear  im:i. 
Shakespeare  lind  uindc  Brutus  siiy  to  Pc.rtia: 


Shakespeare's  prrat  eonteuipnnirv.  ^Mnrlowe.  expressly  an- 
ticipates the  Suez  Canal  in  tho  wcond  part, of  "  Tambnrlaine 
the  Great,"  Act  Y.  Sc.  ;J: 


Vtieroiit  tin 

.  TvrrlH'M..  and  Hip  Rp,! 

(eitig  (li.^ta 

lit    Ipks   thnn    full    a    !ii: 

mcnnt  to 

cut  a  channel  tn  tliem 

■Imt  i.i™  n, 

L!|;bt  quickly  sail  to  Itu 

botli. 

Ma. 

Another  contemporary.  Ren  .Tonson.  antieipntcd  the  modern 
air-cushion   (ly.r.).     In  another  play  he  credits  the  Dntch  with 
an  invention  tliat  foreshadow.*  the  Holland  submarine  boat: 
It  is  an  aatoma,  runs  under  water, 
Witli  a  snug  nose,  and  lias  a  nimlde  tail 
Madi'  lilip  an  aiicrer,  witli  whiph  tail  slio  wrijiglcB 
lietwvun  tlie  conts  ot  «.  s\iip,  av\i\  ainVs  it  atvaight. 
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In  France  Cyrano  du  Bergerac,  whom  Moliere  himself  plun- 
dered of  ideas,  manifested  much  scientific  prescience.  The  air- 
ship in  which  the  hero  of  his  "Voyage  to  the  Moon*'  (1650) 
made  his  trips  to  that  sphere  was  a  pretty  close  foreshadowing 
of  Montgolfier's  balloon,  and  elsewhere  in'  the  same  book  he 
anticipates  the  phonograph  {q.v.). 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  very  title  of  Chapter  XIII — "  Of 

the  Little  Animals  that  make  up  our  Life,  and  likewise  cause 

our  Diseases" — Cyrano  had  a   prescientific   foreknowledge   of 

bacilli  and  of  the  germ  theory  of  disease.     Chapter  XVI   is 

titularly  of  equal  luminosity,  "Of  Miracles:  and  of  the  Curing 

by  the  Imagination.''     Here  the  faith  cure  is  anticipated  as 

well  as  the  real  explanation  of  its  success.    Cyrano  believes  that 

it  is  enough  "  for  the  recovery  of  one's  health,  eagerly  to  wish 

for  it,  and  to  imagine  himself  cured,"  and  he  puts  this  dilemma 

to  the  Lunarians  who  believed  that  the  cures  were  wrought 

by  a  miracle:  If  a  patient  pray  for  health,  he  must  either  die, 

continue  sick,  or  recover.     "  Had  he  died,  then  would  it  have 

been  said  kind  Heaven  hath  put  an  end  to  his  Pains;  Nay, 

and  that  according  to  his  Prayers,  he  was  now  cured  of  all 

Diseases,  praised  be  the  Lord:    Had  his   Sickness  continued, 

one  would  have  said,  he  wanted  Faith ;  but  because  he  is  cured, 

it's  a   Miracle  forsooth.     Is  it  not  far  more  likely,  that  his 

Fancy,  being  excited  by  violent  Desires,  hath  done  its  Duty 

and   wrought   the   Cure?     For   grant   he   hath   escaped,    what 

then?  must  it  needs  be  a  Miracle?" 

Both  Cyrano  and  Swift  write  about  storing  sun-heat  pur^rcd 
of  light,  or  sunlight  purged  of  heat  (Swift  evidently  with  his 
tonofue  in  his  cheek),  and  these  dreams  or  jests  may  yet  be 
realized  in  sober  earnest  from  such  phosphorescent  substances 
as  uranium,  pollonium,  and  radium.  Swift  also  makes  his 
Gulliver  watch  men  freezing  air,  a  feat  that  was  accomplished 
in  the  Royal  Institution  Library  in  1894  and  now  is  one  of 
the  commonplaces  of  science. 

Indeed  Gulliver's  powers  of  prediction  are  positively  un- 
canny. For  example:  In  1877  Professor  Hall,  of  the  National 
Observatory  at  Washington,  D.  C,  announced  his  discovery 
that  Mars  had  two  moons  hitherto  unknown  to  astronomers. 
He  described  them  as  being  each  about  the  size  of  a  40-acre 
lot.  Revolving  round  the  planet  like  two  pretty  little  golden 
siuittles,  one  of  these  presents  the  phenomenon  of  travelling 
almost  three  times  as  fast  as  Mars  itself. 

Now,  it  is  an  astonishing  fact  that  Swift  in  "GwWwqit" 
(1726),  as  well  as  Voltaire  in  ^^  Jf icromegas  "  a\\\xde  \.o  \\v^e 
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iBooiis,  thus  hy  n   full  century   anticipating  tlint   very  ecit-utc 
of  asiroDomy  against  which  tlitir  earcaema  were  levelltHl. 

Voltaire's  allusiiiu  is  very  brief.  Micromcgae,  an  inhaliilanl 
of  Sinus,  is  represented  as  swinging  hfouikI  the  solar  syfitem: 

"  He  travelled  about  ono  handred  millions  of  \eAgVi'-»  after 
kaving  Jupiter.  Coasting  by  Marg,  he  saw  two  moons  circling 
about  the  planet,  which  liave  liittierto  escaped  the  observation 
of  astronomers  on  the  earth." 

Swift  is  more  cireumxtantiaL  And  the  wonder  is  that  he 
ie  BO  nearly  correct  in  his  details.  Here  are  bis  words  (he 
is  speaking  of  the  Laputans.  an  jmaginar}'  race  of  pseudo- 
astronomers)  : 

"They  bavi-  likewise  discovered  two  lesser  stars  or  sateHitis 
which  revolve  about  Mars,  whiT<-<if  the  innermost  is  distant 
from  the  planet  t'\actly  three  of  its  diamelcrs,  and  the  outer- 
most five  of  its  (liainetera;  tli«  former  revolves  in  the  space  of 
ten  hours,  and  the  latter  in  twenty-one  and  a  half  lioura." 

Now  mark.  Mnra's  two  moons  do  in  fact  consist  nf  an 
inner  nml  nn  outiT  ime.  The  ilinriifl>>r  nf  Mar!  is  n  little  over 
40U0  niik's.  (.iullivir  c-stiiimli's  thu  disliuiw  of  the  inner  moon 
from  the  phinet  at  three  times  the  di.nneter  nf  the  latter,  which 
woiihl  lie  I-J.iton  mile^.  It  is  aetiiiiUv  li),(KlO  mile^  Ciilliver's 
cstiniiile  fur  Ihu  dist.iiii'e  of  the  ouier  moon  is  SD.ndO  niik-s. 
It  is  reiilly  1.5,00(1  miles.  He  sets  .lown  the  time  of  revnliili.,Ti 
for  the  inner  moon  iis  T'l;  hours ;  fur  the  outer  nt  20K..  As 
a  matter  of  fiict  the  former  is   ]0  hours,  the  latter  ;10. 

Pretty  pootl  for  a  guess  iit  moons  that  hail  never  been  seen 
by  scientists. 

f)ne  of  tile  most  rcmnrkalily  explicit  propheeics  tliat  ever 
obtained  fulfilment  was  nuule  hy  Krasuius  Darwin,  fjrau'lfatlier 
of  the  evolutionist,  in  the  followinj:  lines  from  "The  Lovis 
of  the  Plants:" 

S<ion  shall  tliv  nrm,  iLn<?niii|iiprr<l  ati'ani,  nfar 
Drat;  *'»■  "'o"'  ''"rfe''-  <"■  ''rive  tlip  rapid  car; 
Or  oil  «ii!p  waviii;!  wintta.  c'\p,iii<lpd.  lipor 

The  steamboat,  the  autaniohile,  and  (he  aeroplane  are  here 
predicted  as  coming  wonders.  The  steamboat  arrived  in  ISUT. 
the  automobile  in  ISDO,  the  Hcropliine  in  lOll.  Xow  it  must 
he  borne  in  mind  that  "  Tiie  I.nves  of  the  Plants  "  was  pub- 
lished in  ITSfl. 

In  his  ninth  "  Bridjjewatcr  Treatise  "  Babbagc  insisted  on 
the  permanence  of  all  spoken  words.  The  pulsations  of  the 
air,  he  savs,  oneo  set  in  motion,  continue  in  over  widening 
waves  to  the  verv  end  of  the  \iniverse: 
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'^  Every  atom  impressed 'with  good  and  with  ill  retains  a 

once  the  motions  which  philosophers  and  sages  have  impartec 

to  it,   mixed   and   combined   in   ten   thousand   ways  with   al 

that  is  worthless  and  base.     The  atmosphere  we  breathe  is  th< 

e?er-Iiving  witness  of  the  sentiments  we  have  uttered  .  .  .  anr 

(in  another  state  of  being)  the  offender  may  hear,  still  vibrat 

ing  in  his  ear,  the  very  words  uttered,  perhaps  thousands  o 

centuries  before,  wliich  at  once  caused  and  registered  his  owi 

condemnation/' 

This  was  a  novel  and  striking  idea  to  Babbage's  contem 
poraries.  Many  informed  him  that  it  almost  made  them  afraic 
to  speak,  from  the  dread  that  the  sounds  were  to  last  anc 
perchance  come  back  to  them  in  the  hereafter. 

Imagine,  therefore,  his  surprise  when  his  friend,  Henr 
Reed,  of  Philadelphia,  pointed  out  to  him  that  his  theoF 
had  been  anticipated,  as  far  back  as  the  fifteenth  century,  ii 
the  works  of  no  less  a  man  than  Chaucer.  Here  is  a  passage 
in  the  latter^s  "  House  of  Fame.''  Note  the  extraordinary 
parallelism  to  Babbage.  Note  also  how  the  old  poet  uses  i 
favorite  similitude  with  the  popularizer  of  science  to-day,  tha 
of  sound-waves  compared  to  the  waves  of  water  set  in  motior 
by  a  stone  thrown  into  a  stream: 

Sound  is  naught  but  air  that's  broken 
And  every  speech  that  is  spoken, 
Whe'er  loud  or  low,  foul  or  fair. 
In  his  substance  is  but  air. 

Take  heed  now 
By  experience,  for  if  that  thou 
Throw  in  a  water  now  a  stone 
Well  wotst  then  it  will  make  anon 
A  little  rounded  as  a  circle. 
Par  venture,  as  broad  as  a  cornicle, 
And  right  anon  thou  shat  see  well 
That  circle  cause  another  wheel, 
And  that  the  third,  and  so  forth,  brother. 
Every  circle  causing  other, 
Much  broader  than  himself  en  was, — « 
Right  so  of  air,  my  live  brother. 
Ever  each  air  another  stirreth 
More  and  more  and  speech  upbeareth 
Till  it  be  at  the  House  of  Fame. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  one  of  the  most  astonishingly  fecund 
of  men.  It  is  only  recently,  through  the  publication  of  mere 
selections  from  his  posthumous  manuscripts,  that  the  world 
has  been  able  to  realize  how  many  inventions  he  anticipated 
and  how  many  truths,  divined  by  him  but  not  revealed  to  the 
world,  had  to  be  pubsequentlv  redisrovorod  bv  others. 

One   vuliune^   tho  .<.')'CiiJh'(l  Codhv   Atlantioo.   \\Te^<irc<iOi  \ 
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ilila.n,  hae  bven  must  cIomIj-  studied.     From   it  wc  fee  tint  1 
Leonardo  was  a  pioneer   txitti   in  luetliod   and   in  actual  (lis-  I 
eovery.     He  founded  himeelf  on  ob^erTation  and  esperimpnt  1 
He    divined    the    circulation    of   tin-   blood.      !]<.>   anticipRti>d  | 
CoperniL'UB   in   giropuuflding  the    thwiry   of  lli<'  <?«rth's   move- 
ment; long  before   Kepler  and   Ualileo  lie  demonstrated  that 
till'  faint  liplit  wi"  >»■*■  on  a  nc-r  moon  is  rclle<'ted   from  the 
earth.     He  declared  that  "motion  wa«  the  cause  of  all  life.'' 
He   forestalii'd    I^nuin/k'ti  dassifictttion  of  vertebrate  and  in- 
vertebrate.    He  takeg  his  place,  in  virtue  of  his  researches  into 
rocks  and  fossiK  with  tbe  masters  of  ntotlern  science  who  have 
proclaimed  the  continuity  of  geological  causes.     In  Wany,  in 

Jhysics,  in  mechnnics,  he  made  dis<'overies  of  equal  originality. 
a  applying  his  siientific  knuwlodgc,  he  forestalled  many  mod- 
ern inventions.  He  had  jrlimpsos  cvtii  of  the  (^leijhone.  He 
is  entitled  to  a  distinguished  place  among  the  forerunncra 
of  Watt.  He  was  tlie  firet  inventor  of  screw  propulsion.  He 
made  paddle-wheels.  He  attacked  the  problem  of  aerial  naviga- 
tion. ITr  invented  swinmiin^'-bclt^.  He  anticipntcd  by  many 
vciirs  till'  invoitinn  of  Ihc  i-aniera  oliscura.  He  svas  preat 
alike  as  ,i  rivil  iiml  ii  niilitiirv  cu-in.-cr.  He  wfltored  tin- 
Lnnibnrd  plain  liv  tli.'  invent  ion  of  shiiccs;  be  wa^J  one  of  the 
first  to  rcromtnenil  the  use  of  mines  f„r  the  de^rnclion  of  forts, 
and  be  antii^ipiiled  tlie  inventions  of  onr  time  in  sitpgcstin.^ 
brcecb-loadin-;  guns  and   niitraillen=es. 

Jules  Verne  invented  nottiing  Idnisolf,  but  be  sfimiilated 
invention  in  others.  "  When  1  was  ten  years  old,"  snys  Simon 
Lake,  "  I  read  .Inles  Verne's  'Tweritv  Thousand  Irfaf,'ues  \inder 
the  Sea.'"  When  Mr.  Uke  was  forty  years  old  the  result 
of  this  reading  was  made  known  to  the  world  in  the  submarine 
boat  Ari/oiuiitf. 

The' phrase  "Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days"  is  a  mere 
commonplace  t:>-dav.  Two  Indies  did  Ijcttur  than  Phileas 
FogK  so  far  biiek  as  ISilf),— "  .N'oilie  lily"  and  Miss  EliznlK'lh 
Bisland.  A  trip  to  the  nioou  siieb  as  \erne  conceived  has  not  yei 
been  realized,  to  be  sure,  nor  all  the  features  of  his  story  "Five 
Weeks  in  a  Balloon:"  but  flying  lias  reached  a  stage  considered 
equally  impossible  when  these  roniiinees  were  written,  and  more 
romances  are  daily  being  constructed  revolving  on  aerial  acco-n- 
plishments  still  to  come. 

Two  books  of  eonijianitively  recent  date  have  contained 
a  large  number  of  propbeeies  alreadv  realized;  thev  are 
Buhver-Lvtion's  "The  t'cuiiing  Itaee"  and  Edward  Be]iamv'= 
"  biokiti^'  IVukwai-.l."  The  f,.iincr  pro|.li.sied  tlie  boiiseboM 
of    Ihe    fiilnre    a-    beinir    n|.(-riite(l    enliielv    bv    mechanism    or 


median ica I  appliances,  life  to  be  practieally  servanlli'ss;  sueli 
present  domestic  institutions  as  the  vacuum  cleaner,  the  pneu- 
matic chambermaid,  the  fireless  cooker,  the  various  electrical 
hoosehold  devices  such  as  washing-machines,  irons,  refrigerators, 
eooking  utensils,  sewing-machines,  and  carpet-sweepers  are 
active  realizations.    Much  of  this  has  come  true. 

In  many  kitchens  work  is  done  almost  entirely  by  electrical 
power,  cooking  is  carried  out  on  electric  heaters  and  in  electric 
ovens,  automatic  time  attachments  indicating  when  each  dish 
is  ready.  Polishers,  cleaners,  and  dishwashers  are  driven  by 
small  motors.  In  household  laundries  washing-machines,  and 
wringing-machines,  each  driven  by  a  small  motor,  do  the  family 
washing  within  an  hour,  all  with  a  minimum  need  of  servants. 
A  near  accomplishment  of  a  whimsical  fancy,  also  from 
Lytton*8  book,  that  of  turning  on  the  music  from  a  universal 
supply  house,  is  the  tel-harmonium,  the  ingenious  device  for 
switching  on  music. 

In  **  Looking  Backward  ^'  Bellamy  describes  the  ideal  shop 
of  the  future — there  being  no  officious  clerks,  but  all  purchases 
being  made,  all  packages  tied  up,  all  change  counted  and  values 
estimated  by  mechanical  aids.  Adding-machines  which  can 
work  faster  and  more  accurately  than  man  are  now  with  us. 
Weighing  and  counting  machines  by  which  any  commodity 
can  be  counted  without  the  use  of  tabulated  figures  save,  it  is 
calculated,  from  40  to  90  per  cent,  of  time  and  labor  over  all 
old  methods. 

In  a  later  book,  "  Equality,"  Mr.  Bellamy  pursued  the  same 
line  of  fancy  on  a  larger  scale. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  confining  ourselves  to  modern 
literature.  To  realize  still  more  clearly  that  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun,  you  need  only  take  up  any  popular  work 
on  modern  inventions  and  bring  to  bear  upon  it  a  moderate 
acquaintance  with  ancient  literature.  If,  as  may  happen,  your 
reading  has  been  among  the  curiosities,  corners,  and  byways  of 
ancient  literature,  the  means  of  verifying  the  adage  will  be 
proportionately  abundant.  Thus  it  is  patent  to  a  tolerable 
number  of  well-informed  persons  that  a  sort  of  prediction  of 
the  discovery  of  the  mariner's  compass  and  of  the  continent 
of  America — if  not,  indirectly,  of  steam  navigation — is  to  be 
found  in  the  Medea  of  Seneca,  vv.  375,  etc.: — 

Venient  annis  scecula  seris 
Quibus  Oceanus  vincula  rerum 
Laxet,  et  ingens  pateat  tellus, 
Tethysque  novos  doteerat  orbes, 
Nee  Bit  iorris  ultima  Thule. 
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Irish  Giant.  Tlio  sulcum  of  llm  L'urdifT  (iiniit  rruiul  in  tlt^ 
United  States  i>r(iiiijit(>d  a  Nimilar  vxperimont  iii  (ireat  Unuin. 
There  it  was  [van  KiicoesHfu),  and  the  exhibit  in  the  rase,  a  Btoiie 
ininge  GBid  to  1m'  the  fowilJucd  romaine  of  Fin  Macoul  (!'■*' 
vix-iitest  of  ull  Irinh  iiiutitx)  ctill  rEinaiiiii  in  tlic  posMfwiun  «f  the 
London  and  Northwestern  Railway  Cimipany  at  LiverptMil. 

in  the  carh"  srvt-ntip*  of  the  nineteenth  eentury  two  sliow- 
men,  namei]  Dyor  and  Kondiaw,  exhrliitcd  thi^  prett-ndol  ffiKeil 
in   Manchwtpr,   Liverpool,  and   other  English  cities,  elaiming  , 
for  it   that   it   jiad  liwu   dug  up   near  the  CJiuuts'   (.'auseway  ■ 
in  Ireland,     They  auhaequcntiy   went  to  law  over  the  owner-  I 
ehip  apd  the  easL-  was  thrown  into  chaueery,  the  railroad  com-  1 
pany  being  enjoined  at  the  same  time  from  moving  the  " giant.' 
Dyer  and  Kerxhaw  have  since  passed  away,  but  the  ease  is  still 
in  chancery  and  the  "giant"  remains  in  the  possession  of  the 
railway,  with  charges  of  nearly  $1000  against  it  for  storage. 

The  "giant"  is  a  figure  in  stone,  13  feet  2  inches  long 
and  weighing  three  tons.  Some  years  ago  a  man  olaiming  to 
know  the  history  of  Die  "  friant  "  said  that  the  fifr'ire  had  lieeii 
carved  out  "f  rock  at  Carriek Fergus,  Ireland,  and  was  seized 
on  by  tile  slu>wnien  as  ii  means  of  making  money  by  oxhibitinj; 
it  OS  Ihe  rouiaiii!)  of  the  celebrated  I'in  Macoul.  Fin  keeps 
silent  and  the  true  story  may  never  be  known. 

Irish  Jaunting  Car.  The  first  jaunliug  car  in  Ireland  was 
estalilislied  in  ISl.".  by  a  Milanese.  Carlo  Binnconi,  who  settled 
in  Dublin  iuid  drove  cverv  day  to  Caber  and  back,  charging 
two  pence  a  mile;  fnmi  this  small  beginning,  in  183T  he  had 
established  si\tv-scven  conveyances,  drawn  bv  nine  hundred 
horses. 

The  extension  of  modern  manufacturing  towns  and  cities 
demanded  ptill  greater  conveniences,  which  were  supplied  at 
Jirst  by  the  omnibus  lines,  which  up  to  1861)  were  the  chief 
means  of  urban  and  intorurhan  1rans|)ortation.  To  these  sue- 
ecedwl  the  street  railroad,  traversed  by  ears  drawn  by  one  or 
more  horses,  and  these  in  turn  became  wholly  inadequate  Ui 
meet  the  demand  of  the  suhurlian  districts. 

The  cable  car.  drawn  by  underground  cable,  was  the  next 
innovation;  but  this,  about  1880  to  1800,  was  supplanted  by 
the  electric  trolley  lines;  and  these  again  were  supplemented 
in  many  cities  by  elevated  and  subway  lines,  in  which  the 
cars  were  propelled  by  electricity  supjilied  by  a  third  rail. 
This  hitter  device  has  alR'ady  been  applied  to  extended  lines 
of  railroads,  and  it  is  rot  unlikely  that  the  present  century 
will  witness  the  elect rili cation  of  most  of  the  railroad  lines  iu 
thicklv  setthd  countries. 
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Iron  Ships.  It  was  the  fight  between  the  Merrimac  and 
the  Monitor,  March  9,  18G2,  which  finally  convinced  the  world 
of  the  superiority  of  iron  for  the  construction  of  the  nian-of- 
rar.  Thereafter  wooden  ships  were  doomed.  But  neither  the 
Southern  nor  the  Northern  iron-clad  was  an  absolute  pioneer. 
Iron  ships  had  been  known  to  the  merchant  marine  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  despite  their  repudiation  by  a  famous  naval 
constructor  of  the  early  ISOO's, — "Don't  talk  to  me  of  iron 
ships;  they  are  contrary  to  nature." 

The  first  iron  ship  has  more  reputed  birthplaces  than  Homer. 
Both  the  Clyde  and  the  Mersey  claim  preeminence  in  this 
respect.  But  there  is  record  of  an  iron  boat,  intended  appar- 
ently for  passenger  service,  which  was  built  and  launched  on  the 
•iver  Fc'S  in  Yorkshire  in  1777.  We  know  that  by  1787  iron 
ras  beginning  to  be  used  for  the  shell  plating  of  lighters  in 
he  canal  service.  In  1816  Sir  E.  J.  Robinson,  of  Edinburgh, 
lesigned  an  iron  vessel  which  was  not  launched  until  three 
rears  later,  and  in  the  interim  (1818)  the  iron  lighter  Vulcan 
ippeared  on  the  Monkland  canal  near  Glasgow.  Owing  to 
his  accidental  priority,  the  Vulcan  is  often  referred  to  as  the 
irst  iron  ship. 

The  first  large  screw  Fteamcr  built  of  iron  was  the  Oreai 
'Britain,  which  inadvertently  added  a  fresh  proof  of  the  value 
►f  that  metal  in  ship-building  and  contributed  a  signal  refu- 
ation  of  one  of  the  leading  arguments  against  it, — viz.,  that, 
f  an  iron  ship  grounded  and  was  exposed  to  bumping  on  a 
hore,  the  bottom  would  be  easily  perforated.  In  1846  the 
^reat  Britain  ran  ashore  in  Dundnmi  Bay,  Ireland,  and  settled 
m  two  detached  rocks.  Though  she  remained  aground  for  11 
nonths,  she  was  finally  got  off  and  repaired  and  afterward 
lid  good  service. 

Ivory-carving.  The  oldest  extant  art  (extant  still,  though 
adly  decadent)  is  the  art  of  carving  ivory.  It  would  almost 
eem  as  if  the  beauty  of  the  material  had  excited  the  faculty  of 
arving  it  into  beautiful  forms.  The  earliest  remains  in 
Vestem  Europe  yield  fragments  of  bone  incised  with  pictures 
>y  some  prehistoric  I^andseer.  The  graves  of  Egyptian  kings 
o  old  that  all  modern  chronology  has  to  be  rearranged  to 
nclude  them  contain  ornaments  of  ivory.  There  are  some 
n  the  British  Museum  dating  from  the  "time  of  Moses,'* 
ind  a  box  at  the  Louvre  bears  the  name  of  Hatasou,  a  queen 
►f  Egypt  who  must  have  lived  many  centuries  earlier.  The 
'pyramid  builders  were  ivory-carvers.  The  Ninevites  both  im- 
wrted  carvings  from  ISgypt  and  made  them  fox  t\\eTt\«fe\v«&, 
3jx  centuries  before  Christ  the  Cj^selid^  sent  to  OlympJi  «a 
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offering  which  Loosi^ted  of  a  coffer  of  cedar  inlaid  with  gold 
8Jid  ivory.  The  cryf^lyphantine  statues  of  the  time  of  Phidias 
haw  Ix'cn  made  famous  for  uh  by  ancient  writers,  though  noth- 
ing of  them  lias  come  down  to  us.  Though  such  sculptures  of 
the  Human  time  before  Conetantine  arc  extremely  scarce,  they 
do  eiast,  and  from  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era  we 
have  a  eom]ilcte  Buccesaion  of  works — a  fact  which  sets  ivory- 
carving  alone  among  the  arts.  The  e^nsuiar  tablet  gave  way 
to  the  religious  triptych.  The  triptych  was  in  its  turn  sup- 
planted by  the  heathen  imagery  of  a  more  advanced  Christian 
age,  but  until  our  own  (lay  the  art  has  survived.  It  is  per- 
haps, as  an  art,  at  a  lower  ebb  now  than  at  any  previous  period 
since  the  third  cGiitury,  but  signs  are  not  wanting  of  a  dis- 
position to  revive  it,  and  meanwhile  more  merhanical  skill  in 
cutting  is  being  attained. 

It  is  a  puzzling  fact  that  no  elephant's  tusk  of  to-day  and 
no  tusk  surviving  from  the  past  would  afford  pieces  large 
enough  for  the  plaf|uea  and  diptyehs  of  the  middie  ages.  Tlie 
leuvc?  of  one  di)^f\fh  iit  Piiris  fiiciisuro  ,-urh  liflppu  iiulirs  in 
length,  and  nenrly  six  in  width.  "hiU-  .i  single  tablet  in  the 
Britiiili  Miiseiiiii  is  sixteen  incliea  and  a  (|uarter  long,  mid  five 
inches  and  a  lial  f  broad.  "\'vt  Ihc  largest  of  the  tnsk.<  at  the  South 
Kensington  iiiiscuni  is  ntily  sixtern  inelies  and  a  half  in  cir- 
cumforcncc.  and  a  pair  exhibiTed  in  IfTil  did  not  exceed  twcntv- 
two  inches  in  eircuoi Terence  at  the  base.  It  has  been  con- 
jectur.-d  that  tlic  nncient  carvers  were  alile  to  hend  tbc  pieces 
of  ivorv  or  to  flatten  them,  but  all  eiTorts  made  in  mndern 
times  to  reca|itiire  ihc  scent  have  failed. 

The  lariicst  and  fines)  example  of  carving  in  b.me  i>  the 
i-etal)lc  of  Poissy  in  the  Louvre,  coiilainitig.  as  if  docs,  abnuf 
sevcniv  separate  pla<pu's  and  being  no  less  than  seven  feet 
six  inches  in  width.  It  was  uiailc  for  the  brother  of  Charles  V 
of  Tranoc.  and  a  smaller  example  of  tlie  same  kind  of  w<,rl< 
is  in  the  Hotel  CInnv.  Tf  this  rcredo<  is  the  largest,  a  ''  piot.a  '" 
at  the  Rritish  :^[^lse^lnl  is  the  smallest,  and  perhaps  tbe  most 
hea;ttifid,  of  tiie  religions  ivories  ri'maining.  Tt  is  less  than 
I'^rec  inches  in  bcigbt.  and  consi.sts  of  two  group.=  so  arranged 
f'at  one.  representing  the  .Agony  in  the  Garden,  is  formed 
•vithout  distortion  on  the  back  of  the  other  and  more  important 
face. 


I 

J. 

• 

Jacqueminot  Rose.    This  was  named  in  honor  of  Visrount 
Jean  Franc^ois  Jacqueminot  (1787-1852),  an  illustrious  soldier 
Dnder  the  first  Napoleon  who  especially  distinguished  himself 
by  his  braver}'  at  Waterloo.     The  Bourbons  put  him  on  half 
pay.     In  1827  he  was  elected  a  deputy  from  his  native  town 
of  Nancy.     He  advocated  a  reform  of  the  royal  body-guard 
and  the  dismissal  of  the  Swiss  Guards.    With  Pajol  he  directed 
the  expedition  of  Rambouillet  which  resulted  in  the  abdication 
and  flight  of  Charles  X.     The  Orleans  dynasty  whom  he  had 
assisted  to  the  vacant  throne  found  in  him  a  loyal  partisan, 
and  Louis  Philippe  rewarded  him  with  many  offices,  including 
the  command  of  the  National  Guards  in  Paris.     Nevertheless, 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  he  showed  extra- 
ordinary indecision,  and  lost  his  command,  which  was  given 
first  to  Bugeaud  and  then  to  Lamoriciere,  whereupon  he  retired 
to  private  life. 

Jade.  An  inconspicuous  stone  which  to  a  superficial  glance 
seems  little  superior  to  serpentine.  Jade  and  jadeite,  more- 
over, the  latter  a  cousin  to  the  first,  occur  in  pretty  large 
masses  in  those  countries  where  thev  are  most  admired.  Out- 
side  of  Asia  and  Oceanica  few,  if  any,  specimens  of  true  jade 
have  been  discovered.  Reported  finds  in  America  and  Europe 
have  usnally  turned  out  valueless.  Hardness  is  one  of  its 
characteristics.  It  will  scratch  glass  and  quartz.  But  diamonds 
and  other  stones  are  even  harder.  Toughness  is  its  peculiar 
ciuality.  To  work  it  needs  patience  of  a  kind  that  is  scarce 
known  out  of  China.  Is  it  anv  marvel  that  the  inhabitants 
of  China  have  carried  the  working  of  jade  to  its  highest 
development  and  inoculated  the  world  with  the  mild  madness 
of  jade   worship? 

The  world  was  early  prepared  for  that  worship.  A  pre- 
dilection for  jade  and  tough  minerals  akin  to  it  is  noted 
among  the  imperishable  articles  left  by  peoples  who  lived 
when  Europe  was  not  the  Europe  we  know.  Columbus  and 
his  snccessors  found  a  jade-like  stone  held  in  great  honor 
among  the  Indians  of  South  and  Central  America.  In  ancient 
European  tombs  of  the  period  of  the  smoothed-stone  imple- 
ments, axes  and  hatchets  of  jade  or  jadeite  point  to  a  venera- 
tion for  the  material  that  cannot  he  explained  on  \\\ft  \\v^otN 
of  its  beau/r  ^^one^  or  on  that  of  its  toughness.    II  \a  \>TcJa^iJQ\ft 
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that  its  color  attracteil  men  at  first,  but  it  U  also  plain  that  1 
oorly  man  caw  in  jade  something  spetiaily  gooil,  or  he  would  1 
not  havL-  takon  mi  niiu-h  trouble  to  find  and  to  oarve  it.  At  ] 
alH-aj-fl  hc!  reasoned  by  analog}'  Irom  the  uiiiiera!  to  eomelhing  ' 
elM. 

Jadu  undoubtedly  shared  with  eertain  otlier  minerals,  cer- 
tain roots,  certain  uniniale,  tho  reverence  that  was  aeconleil 
to  night,  the  earth,  and  tiie  under  world.  It  belonged  to  tbr 
country  whither  the  Bun  retires  at  duttk,  from  which  it  n^'tumt 
at  dawn.  The  jade  color  ia  Been  in  the  aky  juet  above  the  sei 
Bun  uiid  juKt  before  Bunrisc.  It  also  reeall*  the  season  when 
ahnibK  and  gran*  renew  their  color  and  make  the  earth  green. 
It  holds  the  eolor  of  vegetation  and  of  the  deej)  wa-watcr, 
These  are  its  eoemicul  or  celestial  analogies.  Connected  in 
the  mind  of  primitive  men  with  xpiritit  tlint  may  he  good  or 
had.  )ig  tiiey  choose,  it  became  a  favorite  for  talismans  and 
amulets  eueh  ha  are  found  in  the  old  graves  of  North  AmericH. 
carved  of  shell  or  a  jadelike  mineral,  either  for  wearing  on 
the  hroflPt  it  for  piiTeit)(r  the  enrtilajre  of  the  no'ic.  or  tli.- 
lower  lip,  or  Die  Idlji;  of  llie  t'iir.  Ainulet!i  uf  Anmzon  i^torp,  a 
kind  of  jade,  have  been  found  in  Kjiypt. 

Itut  jjido  vas  also  very  early  associalotl  with  the  inner 
person.  VtTv  carlv.  in  China  at  anv  rate,  the  idea  e\i-:ti-d 
that  II  •.■u]}  niadf  of  jad.i  f^iwe  bealtli  to  him  who  drank  from 
it,  and,  iiatiindly,  windd  coiinterai't  iJoii^on.  Indeed,  the  fiiintcst 
dru[>  (if  jxiir'ini  sviin  sti]i]i(ised  fai  eause  the  litpiid  in  which  il 
lay  iiiddvii  t<.  foiiiii  \\\>  when  l)roii;;lit  in  coiitaet  with  jade. 
KmpLTors,  princes,  povenuirs,  and  olher,-  wlui  were  exixi.-'ed  ii< 
the  iinilorhand  athicks  of  rivals,  fathers  of  families  who  through 
(liHr  own  cruelly  or  llic  wickedness  of  i.thcrs  were  in  dan-er  of 
the  ]i()isiin  death,  would  of  course  give  hiizh  prices  for  cups  of 
jade.  It  was  in  Cliina  and  i^  to-dav  pre-eniinentlv  the  luckv 
stone,  so  that  a  sceplr<'  carved  out  of  jade  is  nne  of  the  ^ifts 
Ihiif  the  KiLiperiir  nf  China  is  ajit  to  niake  tii  a  man  whom  he 
wishes  to  htinor. 

Sword  handles  and  licit  clasps,  ear-rinps  and  rinp:  for  the 
fingers,  lianjrles  for  Ilie  wrists  and  ankles,  ornaments  for  the 
hair  of  women,  pi|M?-stcm.s,  and  month-pieces,  screens  to  jdacc 
berore  Hie  paper  so  that  s))ies  should  not  read.  papor-wei!jlii~. 
fijFinres  of  all  sorts,  kiiickknacks,  buttles  for  medicine,  plates 
enps.  vases,  sceptres — Iho  list  of  objects  wrought  by  the  Chines' 
in  thi.s  tough  material  would  never  end.  To  honor  jade  still 
more  the  precious  stnnis  wore  used  as  decorations  and  skilfullv 
inlaid  1  rims  and  legs  of  gold  were  fitted  to  thin  cups  of  jade. 
!r/iivli  ring  when  struck  like  a  ynoee  of  metal.    Sometimes  large 
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and  elaborate  pieces  of  furniture  have  been  carved  from  a  single 
block  of  this  hard  material.  A  German  collector,  Alfred 
Schwab  of  Biel,  has  a  rack  for  hats  and  coats  made  from  a 
single  stone.  The  sides  and  back  are  pierced  to  form  fantastic 
figures,  tigers,  rams,  and  other  animals;  eagle's  heads  jut 
forward  as  pegs  for  hats. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  a  material  so  much  sought  for 
and  80  costly  would  not  long  remain  without  attempts  to 
imitate  it.  And  certainly  the  Chinese  have  gone  so  far  in 
the  fabrication  of  a  glass  exactly  like  jade — if  it  may  be  called 
glass — that  experts  are  often  at  fault  in  regard  to  small  pieces 
in  which  there  is  little  or  no  carving. 

But  all  this  does  not  explain  why  jade  has  held  its  own  so 
well  in  competition  with  other  stones  to  which  curative  or 
prophylactic  qualities  were  ascribed.  The  clue  is  probably  to 
be  found  in  America.  The  Spaniards  appear  to  have  received 
-fom  the  Indians  the  belief  that  the  green  Amazon  stone  resem- 
bling jade  was  good  for  the  kidneys,  but  for  that  matter  they 
might  have  found  the  same  idea  at  home.  The  word  "  jade '' 
is  from  the  Spanish  piedra  de  ijada,  an  allusion  to  sucli 
( urative  powers,  meaning  stone  of  the  stomach,  or  colic  stone. 
*'  Sympathetic  magic  "  is  the  term  used  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Frazer  in 
'The  (Jolden  Bough''  for  this  order  of  superstitious  analogies 
l>etween  living  things  and  inanimate.  A  green  stone  was  hung 
against  the  stomach,  if  we  may  believe  Galen,  as  a  remedy  for 
cramps.  Thus,  when  the  stone  became  specialized  as  a  remedy 
for  troubles  of  the  bowels,  it  began  a  career  which  is  not 
ended  yet,  passing  from  article  of  medicine  to  fetich  and  lucky 
stone,  thence  to  preventive  poisoning,  then  to  articles  of  luxury, 
and  at  last  to  its  present  position  of  artistic  eminence,  where 
American  and  European  collectors  dispute  fine  pieces  just  as 
they  do  canvases  of  Rembrant  and  figurines  from  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor,  namely,  for  their  beauty  and  artistic  worth. 

Japanese  in  America,  First.  The  first  Japanese  who  came 
to  America  is  said  to  have  been  Manjiro  Nakahama,  a  boy 
of  14  years,  who  was  picked  up  by  an  American  sailing  vessel 
in  the  North  Pacific.  The  boy,  with  some  companions,  had 
sailed  out  for  deep-sea  fishing,  and  was  driven  from  home  by 
a  storm.  He  and  his  comrades  suffered  much,  until  they  landed 
on  a  desert  island.  The  boy's  companions  were  left  in  Hawaii, 
after  the  party  was  rescued  by  American  sailors,  but  Nakahama 
came  to  this  country,  and  was  sent  to  a  New  England  school. 
He  later  did  good  service  for  the  American  government,  by 
acting  as  interpreter  for  Comnjodore  Perry  in  the  "negoUaWoix^ 
with  Japan, 
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Jockeys,  Female.  In  EiigliinO  muUilics  have  occasioiiiilh 
bet'ii  run  between  a  Udy  and  a  gentleman  rider.  Jn  190T  a 
notaljle  episode  wcurred  at  Epsom,  A  gentleman  of  local  noU- 
&s  a  rider  and  tlie  wiie  of  a  vefcrinBry  surgeon  rode  u  mile 
race  on  the  flat  for  £100  a  sidt.  The  lady  used  a  six-yoar  ulil 
gray  mare  IG  hands  high.  The  );entl<^nian'a  horse,  a  gray 
gelding,  14  hands  high,  had  already  won  in  Ireland  and  in 
Melton  Mowbray.  Moreover,  the  weights  were  slightly  in  hi; 
favor.  Hence  lie  was  the  fuvoritc  at  2  to  1.  To  the  general 
surprise,  the  gray  mare  took  the  lead  from  the  first,  made  all 
the  running,  and  won  easily  hy  eight  lengths. 

The  most  famous,  however,  of  all  lady  riders  was  Mrs. 
Thornton,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  eonic  ^nsational  races 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  first  took 
place  August  25,  1804,  on  the  Knavesmire  at  York.  Il  lva^ 
a  match  lietween  Captain  Thornton's  Zingarlllo  and  Mr.  Flint's 
Thomville  over  a  four-mile  course.  The  stake  was  £1000, 
Thirty  thousand  spectatorfl  collected  and  the  Yorkshire  constabu- 
lary hnd  tn  lie  (mIIci!  nut  tn  niaintdin  i>nlpr  nnd  kee|)  tin- 
course  clear.  Mrs.  Tliornt(m  n]>pc'iirei]  nt  the  startinjr-po,-t 
in  a  sen.'^ational  coshiuic  Her  ti;£ht-(Uling  Arv^^  was  ,if  imita- 
\w\\  leopard-skin.  Hit  sleeves  and  lier  caj)  were  blue.  The 
betting,  (i  to  -1,  was  in  bur  f^ivor.  But,  tlRHigli  she  led  for  the 
first  three  miles,  ilr.  Flint  |uisbed  to  tlie  front  and  won  easilv. 
Tlie  victorv  was  uri|>o|nibir  mid  there  were  b.ud  erics  nf  fraud, 
rresently  il  was  averred  tliat  Flint  had  used  every  device  known 
ti)  the  unseni|)iib>us  joekev.  ('ii|itrtin  Tliornton  ivfiised  to  pav 
Ibe  stakes.  Mr.  Fliilt  posted  him  us  a  defaulter,  and,  nieetinir 
liini  ne.xt  rear  at  the  York  races,  slrui'k  him  across  the  shoulders 
with  a  horsewhip.     He  was  arrested  and  fined   for  assault. 

Meanwhile  :Mrs.  Thornton  luid  determined  t<i  re.leem  1i,t 
defeat.  Her  ne\t  match  was  with  Mr.  Brombead  for  4  ho^rs- 
Iieiids  of  Bur^'imdy.  with  ?OIIO  ^'uineas  forfeit,  the  lady  h-r- 
sclf  staking  HOO  jruinens.  Mr.  Tiromhead  failed  to  appear  and 
[.aid  the  forfeit,  the  lady  ciinterinir  over  (he  course  alone.  Her 
third  race  was  with  the"  famous  Frank  Buckle  for  ."iOO  guineas 
a  side.  Buckle's  tnnuiit  wiis  on  Mr.  Bromford's  Allegro,  the 
lady's  on  a  mare  named  Louisa,  .\gniii  sbo  startled  the  crowd 
by  her  costume. — piirjile  ca|i  and  waislenat,  long  nankwn  skirts, 
purjile  shoes,  and  embroidered  stoikin;;s.  Every  inch  of  the 
five  miles  was  hotly  contested,  and  the  race  was  in  doubt  iii> 
to  the  very  last,  when  ^Irs.  Thornton  just  manajjcd  to  reach 
home  hv  half  a  ncrk. 

The  \ilbnre  of  Liherlv,  Xew  York,  still  T-eniemhers  the 
v\ph'ii<  of  AJrs.    Ada    Kvaus  W^au  iu   \'-m\.     She  bad   entered 
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her  horse  Moorish  Dance  for  a  couple  of  races  at  a  meeting 
there.  At  the  last  moment  her  jockey  wired  her  that  he  could 
not  take  the  mount.  She  jumped  into  a  train,  and,  arriving 
just  before  the  first  race,  she  with  some  difficulty  persuaded 
the  judges  to  let  her  ride  her  own  horse.  "  Amid  the  shouts 
of  the  gathered  thousands,"  we  are  told,  "  she  raced  round  the 
track  in  the  van  of  ten  stalwart  rivals."  Flushed  with  her 
success,  she  ran  again,  this  time  in  the  last  race,  and  won 
again  by  the  skin  of  her  horse's  teeth.  N'ever  before,  she 
assured  the  gaping  reporters,  had  she  taken  part  in  a  horse- 
race. 

In  1908  a  Miss  Mary  Money,  who  claimed  to  have  won 
twenty-eight  races  and  fourteen  silver  cups  in  various  American 
towns,  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  the  expectation  of  obtaining 
a  riding  license  from  the  French  Jockey  Club. 

Joliet.  On  April  22,  1895,  the  city  council  of  Joliet, 
111.,  passed  "  An  Ordinance  Declaring  the  Proper  Pronuncia- 
tion of  the  Word  Joliet."  In  the  preamble  it  is  stated  that 
great  confusion  has  arisen  over  the  word,  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  citizens;  that  its  etymology  has  been  carefully  in- 
vestigated, and  that  its  only  correct  pronunciation  has  been 
determined  by  the  etymological  investigators  at  Joliet.  Then 
we  have  the  first  section  of  the  ordinance: 

Section  1.  That  the  only  official,  correct,  and  proper  pronunciation 
and  gpelling  of  the  name  of  this  city  shall  be  Joli-et;  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable,  with  the  "  o  "  in  such  first  syllable  pronounced  in  its  long 
sound,  as  in  the  words  "  so,"  **  no,"  and  *'  foe,"  and  that  any  other  pro- 
nunciation be  disowned  and  discouraged  as  interfering  with  the  desired 
uniformity  in  respect  to  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  our 
citv. 

» 

The  second  section  of  the  ordinance  provides  that  the  school 
officers  of  the  place  must  enforce  such  rules  as  shall  secure 
the  prescribed  pronunciation  of  Joliet  at  school. 

Etymologically  this  pronunciation  has  not  a  leg  to  stand 
on.  The  city  is  named  after  Louis  Jollict,  a  seventeenth  century 
French  Canadian  explorer  of  the  Mississippi.  "We  are  sure,'^ 
said  the  New  York  Sun  of  May  2,  1895,  "  that  M.  Jolliet  would 
never  have  known  his  own  name  if  it  had  been  spoken  by  any 
one  in  the  way  in  which  the  council  of  the  city  of  Joliet  has 
prescribed  that  it  shall  be  spoken.  The  true  sound  and  the 
original  spelling  of  Jolliet's  name  have  both  been  lost  in  Joliet ; 
and  the  people  there  might  as  well  stick  to  the  thing  they 
bate  got.     We  guess  they'll  stick  to  it  anyho.w.*' 

Jumping   Bean  and  Jumping  Cocoon.     Visitors  to  the 
j^outh western  States  and  Mexico  ])ave  often  watcl[\ed  t\\e  c\w^x 
motions  of  '^ Jumping  beans/'  the  seed-vessels  ol  a  'pVaiA,^  ^^Oci 
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of  which  contains  the  pupa  of  an  laeivi  whose  spasmodic  inoTC- 
aents  cause  the  Im^uii  to  hop  ami  roll  about 

The  bean,  wliicli  looks  much  like  a  kerael  of  coffee  and  is 
about  the  Banie  size,  comes  from  the  States  of  Vera  Cruz, 
Sonora  and  Guerrero,  and  is  generally  secured  in  April,  With 
ordinary  can?  the  worm  will  live  for  months.  The  bean  should 
be  kept  warm  and  not  be  hamlU'd  if  the  worm  ia  to  show  ita 
activity.  The  Mexicans  know  these  heans  aa  "  brincones,"  which 
means  "jumpers."  In  some  sections  they  are  used  in  games 
of  chance,  such  as  placing  them  in  circles  and  seeing  which 
man's  bean  will  hop  from  the  centre  to  the  outer  ring  first. 
Sometimes  large  piims  are  stukeil  on  this  most  uncertain  result. 

In  tlie  iiliopa  tJie  beans  can  be  had  for  a  few  cents,  some- 
times as  low  as  one  cent  and  sometimes  as  high  as  five  cents, 
according  to  the  size  and  the  activity  manifested.  Great 
Bunibei^  of  them  are  mailed  to  curiosity  collectors  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  may  not  infretiuently  be  seen  in  tihop  windows 
in   New   York  and  other  EaeterQ  cities. 

Even  more  remnrknhle  arc  the  "junipinjr  cocoon ?;  "  found 
in  Soutli  Africn.  Tli.^  cor.inn  i,-  foniiefl  Ijy  the  mother  inset, 
and  is  very  lianl.  Tlie  pupa,  nin.'ii  ri'fidy  to  cmertrc,  iiiu^t  ci  i 
its  way  out.  'i'hc  front  "f  it:*  head  has  a  sharp,  chisel-Iikc 
edge,  and  by  driving  this  against  the  inside  of  the  shell  it 
prndunlly  makes  a  hnlc.  Tlie  violent  motions  of  the  pupa  witbiu 
eanse  the  cocoon  to  leap  so  that  one  has  been  seen  fo  spring 
out  of  a  small  glass  tumbler. 

John  O'Groat,  or  Johnny  Groat,  the  reputed  builder  of 
John  O'droat's  house,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  pointed  out 
at  nuncnu's  Bay  Head,  on  the  uorthernmost  point  of  the  main- 
land  of  .'Zetland.  Traditic.n  U  not  cntirelv  agreed  as  to  iW' 
personality  of  John  O'Cmat.  One  legend  states  that  be  w;'-^ 
a  piior  man,  wiio  u^cd  to  ferry  passengers  over  to  the  island 
of  Stroma  for  a  groat.  But  the  most  popular  story  makes  bii'i 
tlio  descendant  of  a  Hollander,  lie  firoot.  who,  in  the  reign  of 
James  IV,  settled  in  the  virinity.  and  it  goes  on  to  tell  liow 
John  and  his  seven  corn-ins  would  yearly  meet  to  celebrate  the 
memon'  of  their  ance.-itur,  and  have  a  yearly  quarrel  over  ilie 
(|uc.4ion  of  precedence,  until  finallv  John  invented  a  method  of 
settling  the  ditliculty.  Tie  built  an  eight-sided  house  of  one 
room,  with  eight  windows  and  eight  doors,  and  an  octairoii 
table  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  so  that  all  might  enter  sininl- 
taneonsly.  each  at  bis  own  door,  and  there  might  be  no  head 
of  the  table. 


K. 

Kaiser-glocke,  or  Emperor's  Bell,  which  was  hung  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Cologne  in  the  year  1875,  is  the  fourth  largest 
bell  in  Europe,  being  outclassed  only  by  three  bells  at  Moscow 
(see  Bells,  Bio).  All  the  other  bells  of  Cologne  Cathedral 
put  together  do  not  equal  this  monster.  Its  dimensions  are: 
12  feet  in  height,  11  feet  in  diameter,  33  feet  in  circumference; 
its  weight  is  25  tons,  and  its  clapper  weighs  16  cwt.  The 
furnace  wherein  the  French  guns  of  which  the  bell  is  made 
were  cooked  consumed  ten  tons  of  coal,  and  burned  furiously 
for  twelve  hours,  melting  down  and  artistically  stewing  no 
less  than  twenty-two  captured  cannon,  some  of  which  were 
field-pieces  of  the  Louis  XIV  period,  taken  from  the  French 
Royal  forces  during  their  campaign  in  the  Palatinate.  When 
the  fluid  metal  resulting  from  this  grand  brew  of  artillery  was 
*'  turned  on  ^'  into  the  mouth  of  the  casting,  it  flowed  freely 
and  incessantly  for  twenty-nine  minutes  ere  the  "form"  was 
full  to  the  brim,  and  took  three  weeks  to  cool. 

Kangaroo.  Wlien  Captain  Cook  discovered  Australia  he 
saw  some  of  the  natives  on  the  shore  with  a  dead  animal  of 
some  sort  in  their  possession.  Sending  sailors  in  a  little 
boat  to  buy  it  of  them  he  found  it  was  something  quite  new, 
.''o  he  sent  the  sailors  back  to  inquire  its  name.  The  sailors, 
not  being  able  to  make  the  natives  understand  them,  received 
the  answer,  "  I  don't  know,"  or,  in  the  Australian  language, 
**  Kan-ga-roo."  The  sailors  supposed  this  was  the  name  of 
the  animal,  and  so  reported  it.  Thus  the  name  of  the  curious 
animal  is  the  "  I-don't-know,"  which  is  almost  equal  to  the 
name  given  to  one  of  the  monstrosities  in  Bamum's  Museum, 
the  "  \\Tiat-is-it  ?  "  The  Xew  English  Dictionary  holds  that  this 
etory  is  of  recent  origin  and  lacks  confirmation. 

Key  of  Death.  The  tradition  concerning  this  key  runs  as 
follows:  About  1600  a  stranger  named  Tebaldo  established 
himself  as  a  merchant  in  Venice.  He  sought  the  hand  of  a 
young  lady  in  marriage,  but  she,  being  already  engaged,  refused 
him.  Enraged,  he  manufactured  for  himself  a  formidable 
weapon.  This  was  a  large  key.  The  handle  turned  easily 
pnd  disclosed  a  sprinsr  which,  being  pressed,  sent  out  from 
tho  other  end  of  the  kev  a  needle  so  fine  that  it  eivt^T^A  Wv^ 
f.csli  and  buriej  Haelt  there  withovit  leaving  any  e^etnaX  \.T«iCC. 


•  i  I' 


was  loiiiid  in  tlic  Hcsli.     TluTi 
no    one    f«'lt    tliat    liis    own    life   was    scrii 
went    into   a  convent   cliirin<^  her  mounii. 
months,   Tebaldo  begged  to  see  and   spe. 
now  to  bend  her  to  his  will.     She,  with 
of  this  man,  who  had  from  the  first  beei 
returned  a  decisive  negative;  whereupon  ^i 
wound  her  through  the  grate.     On  returni 
felt  a  pain  in  her  breast,  and  discovered  a  s 
Surgeons  were  hastily  summoned.    Taught  I 
into  the  wounded  part,  extracted  the  needle, 
Tebaldo  was  suspected,  his  house  was  seai 
covered,  and  he  perished  on  the  gallows. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Duke  Francis 
poisoned  key  of  a  similar  character,  which  ui 
library.  When  he  desired  to  rid  himself 
member  of  his  household  or  suite,  he  would 
a  certain  volume  from  his  bookcase.  As  i\ 
in  the  lock,  out  shot  a  poisoned  needle,  st« 
the  holder,  and  instantly  shot  back  again,  i 
hand  revealed  only  a  small,  dark-blue  sp 
moments  the  person  grew  strangely  giddy,  ai 
on  the  floor,  apparently  in  a  fit.  In  twenty-f( 
be  dead,  apparently  of  apoplexy. 

In   Edgar   Saltus's   remarkable    storv     '^ 
Tristrem  Varick,"  tlio  1>'»»- 
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The  Spanish  discoverers  of  Key  West,  a  small  coral  island 
-|  which  constitutes  the  southernmost  point  of  land  in  the  United 
States,  gave  it  the  name  of  Cayo  Hueso,  from  the  quantities 
of  long-unburied  human  bones  which  they  found  strewn  over 
the  coast,  and  which  were  believed  to  have  lain  there  ever 
since  about  the  year  1700,  when  many  inter-tribal  battles  were 
fought  by  the  Indians  then  occupying  the  numerous  islands 
included  in  the  Florida  Keys. 

For  many  years  the  island  was  but  the  haunt  of  smugglers 
and  pirates,  but  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  thriving  and  im- 
portant of  our  naval  stations.  Key  West,  or  Thompson's 
Island,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  was  settled  in  1822,  and  the 
city  was  named  Port  Rodgers,  or  Allentown.  Its  broad  streets 
are  picturesquely  surrounded  by  tropical  shrub  plants  of  the 
most  gorgeous  description. 

From  its  situation  near  a  dangerous  reef,  in  waters  greatly 
frequented  by  shipping,  its  principal  occupation  is  "  wrecking,^' 
— that  is,  saving  goods  and  rendering  assistance  to  vessels  that 
have  failed  to  clear  the  Florida  reefs.  The  salvage  company 
employs  50  vessels,  manned  chiefly  by  Conchs,  or  natives  of 
the  Bahama  Islands. 

The  remarkable  chain  of  rocky  islets  called  the  Florida 
Keys  begins  at  the  Cape,  and  extends  nearly  200  miles  in  a 
>(»uth westerly  direction,  ending  in  a  cluster  of  sand-heaped 
rocks,  known  as  the  Tortugas,  from  tlie  vast  numbers  of  turtles 
with  which  they  are  frequented.  Key  West  has  been  described 
a<  being  "to  Cuba  what  Gibraltar  is  to  Ceuta;  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  what  Gibraltar  is  to  the  Mediterranean." 

Keyne,  Well  of  St.  This  well,  situate  about  three  miles 
from  the  town  of  Liskeard  and  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Keyne,  is  the  most  celebrated  spring  in 
('ornwall.  The  only  things  at  all  striking  in  the  locality  are 
five  large  trees  (two  oak,  two  ash,  and  one  elm),  growing  as 
if  from  one  root,  immediately  above  the  well.  The  chief  attract 
tion  of  the  well  lies  in  the  supposed  magic  quality  of  its  water. 
This  has  always  made  it  a  favorite  place  of  resort  with  all 
lovers  of  the  marvellous,  who  flock  to  drink  the  limpid  stream, 
lioping  thereby  to  obtain  that  power  it  is  supposed  capable  of 
conferring.  Robert  Southey  thus  describes  its  virtues  in  a 
humorous  poem  entitled  the  "  Well  of  St.  Keyne :  " 

If  the  husband  of  this  gifted  well 

Shall  drink  before  Ins  wife, 
A  happy  man  thenceforth  is  he, 

For  he  shall  be  master  for  life. 

But  7/  the  wife  should  drink  of  it  flrftt, 
God  help  the  husband  then. 
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The  Hev,  Whi'ltnkcr  says,  that  "  not  one  huebani]  iu  Corn- 
wall  has  heen  known  for  a  century  past  to  take  adrantap^  nt 
the  quality,  and  fo  seciire  his  sovereignty  for  ever;  the  ai!- 
vantage  is  generously  resigned  up  to  our  wives,  and  tin- 
daughters  of  St,  Keyne  reign  in  uvery  family." 

Khaki.  Accident  led  to  the  invention  of  the  Dlive-colorc! 
cloth  known  bv  this  name  and  used  mainly  for  Bohliers'  uniform. 
British  troops  in  India  formerly  wore  a  cotton  eloth  of  greenish 
brown.  It  always  faded  when  washed  wifli  soup.  A  businej- 
man  from  England,  discussing  this  defect  with  aunie  Briti^li 
ofTiciTs,  oafiUfllly  remarked  that  a  fortune  awaited  the  raanu- 
facturer  who  might  discover  a  process  tnr  making  a  otlon 
drill  that  would  not  fade.  One  of  the  officcrii,  a  young  man, 
took  the  hint.  He  hired  H  skilful  dyer  and  the  two  begnn  a 
aystematie  search  for  an  olive  dye  for  cotton  cloth  that  would 
not  yield  to  soap  or  soda.  Years  were  spent  in  vain  experi- 
mentR.  One  day  tliey  happened  upon  a  bit  of  dyed  cloth,  lyinf 
amid  hundreds  of  similar  wraps,  that  retained  its  color  nndcr 
the  severest  lr>ts.  The  pii^zlinj:  pnrt  of  it  oil  wn:^  thiit  tlii- 
siTiip  had  Inrii  drriM'tl  froi.i  A  piive  <if  cloth  Ihiit  had  be.-n 
subject  to  the  j^ainc  processes.  For  a  long  tinic  the  experi 
mentcrs  tried  to  solve  the  riddle.  The  one  bit  of  cloth  of 
khaki  mentioned  was  the  onlv  piece  that  kept  its  color  against 
all  attacks. 

Kiniilly  by  the  merest  chance  they  hit  upon  the  secret.  Thr 
dye  in  which  this  scrap  hiid  been  dipped  had  remained  for  ;i 
time  in  a  metal  dish  of  a  peculiar  kind.  This  metal,  in  con- 
nection with  the  chemicals  of  the  dye,  bad  furnished  (he  very 
thing  needed.  They  made  the  experiment  with  other  )>teces,  flic 
dye  held,  and  their  fortunes  were  made. 

Kindergarten.  Frederick  Wilhelm  Augnst  Froebel  (irK'.'- 
1852)  was  born  in  a  small  village  in  Thuringia,  fiernianv.  Ills 
childhood  was  pad  and  solitary.  Ills  father  was  a  ]>overty- 
stricken  clergyman,  whose  second  wife.  ''  a  n-al  stepmother." 
alternately  neglected  or  abn.-^cd  the  child.  Probably  the  hoTJic 
was  not  free  from  conjugial  disi-urd,  for,  when  one  of  his  elder 
brothers  came  home  on  a  vacation,  little  Fricdrich,  thawed  oirt 
of  his  reserve  by  fraternal  solicitude,  naively  inquired  why  Goil 
had  not  made  all  people  men  or  all  women,  so  that  there  should 
he  no  quarrelling.  His  hrolber,  undertaking  to  solve  the  proli- 
1cm,  explained  to  him  the  processes  of  vegetation,  the  com- 
pensating nature  of  imperfections  in  male  and  female  flowers 
and  how  the  harmonies  of  beautv  and  use  were  Imrn  out  of 
the  clash  of  opposites.  This,  he  says,  was  to  him  the  bc- 
ginning  of  all  satisfactory  thought,  end  ever  after  Nature  as 
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5G<»n  in  vegetation  was  his  normal  school.  Another  fruitful 
object  lesson  was  unconsciously  furnished  to  him  by  workmen 
employed  in  repairing  the  old  village  church.  His  principal 
amusement  was  to  watch  them  from  the  window  of  the  rectory 
and,  by  utilizing  such  pieces  of  furniture  as  he  was  able  to 
move,  to  imitate  them  in  their  labor.  It  was  the  recollection 
of  this  unsatisfied  building  instinct  which  suggested  to  him, 
in  later  years,  that  children  ought  to  be  provided  with  ma- 
terials for  building  among  their  playthings.  But  he  was  thirty- 
two  vears  old  before  he  devoted  himself  to  his  life-work,  the 
previous  years  having  gone  to  university  study  at  Jena,  teach- 
ing science  in  the  Weiss  Museum  of  Mineralogy  at  Berlin,  and 
three  years'  service  as  a  volunteer  in  the  German  army,  1813- 
1816.  Having  spent  two  years  with  Pestalozzi  at  Yverdon,  he 
began  the  application  of  his  own  system,  which  grew  out  of 
that  of  the  Swiss  educator,  to  the  training  of  his  nephews 
and  nieces.  It  was  fourteen  years  before  another  school  was 
iitarted.  His  own  finally  failed  for  lack  of  support.  His  teach- 
ing rested  on  this  fundamental  principle,  that  the  starting- 
point  of  all  we  see,  know,  or  are  conscious  of,  is  action,  and 
therefore  that  human  development  must  begin  in  action.  Life, 
action,  and  knowledge  were  to  him  the  three  notes  of  one 
harmonious  chord ;  book  study  even  subservient  to  the  discipline 
of  the  mental  and  physical  power  through  observation  and 
active  work.  The  authorities  of  the  country  met  his  efforts 
at  first  with  indifference,  then  with  opposition,  and  in  1851 
the  government  at  Berlin,  without  assigning  any  reason,  for- 
bade any  kindergarten  to  be  established  within  the  Prussian 
dominions.  This  check  in  reality  was  his  death-blow,  and  the 
next  vear  was  his  last. 

When  a  friend  was  lamenting  over  the  slow  advance  of  his 
method,  he  replied,  "  If,  three  hundred  years  after  my  death, 
it  shall  be  completely  established,  I  shall  rejoice  in  heaven.'* 

Fifteen  years  after  his  death,  however,  the  prospects  did 
not  seem  very  bright.  Froebel's  own  country  had  rejected  him 
altogether.  Prussia  had  excluded  him  by  ministerial  edict. 
In  Prussia,  however,  the  able  daughter  of  an  able  mother — 
the  Empress  Frederick  William — had  educated  her  own  chil- 
dren on  his  plan  in  their  country  and  headed  a  society  to 
introduce  the  system  into  her  native  England. 

France  still  waited  for  the  fall  of  the  empire  to  see  the 
introduction,  without  credit,  of  the  methods  of  Froebel  in  her 
ecoles    matemeUes,    or    "mother    schools."      Austria-Hungary, 
under  the  dawning  liberty  born  of  disaster,  waa  be^xvmiv^  \o 
introduce  kindergartens,  a  work  in  which  Hungary  \i«l^  m^Qi^^ 
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ewppcial  progress,  Italy  had  ulninOy  (1HG8  and  1871)  seen  thii 
first  kindergartfiiH  o|>eued,  wiiicli,  after  twenty  years  of  united 
freedom,  were  to  furnieh  tiie  inttmctorB  to  graft  the  new 
Bjfitem  on  the  jiuhlic  school*  of  the  kingdom.  Finland,  that 
little  enclave  of  home  rule  which  lies  in  the  despotism  of 
RuBsia  like  the  few  limpid  drone  loeked  in  the  unyielding 
cryxtal,  was  to  inlroduce  It  a  dozen  yeare  later.  England, 
which  was  reorpnniKing  its  echool  system  hy  the  cdncation  act 
of  1870,  pMid  no  lii*d  to  the  new  method;  and  nearly  twenty 
years  later,  a  teacher  or  two  appointed  by  the  I^ondoii  school- 
board,  alight  recognition  elsewhere,  and  a  vigorous  hnt  winie- 
wbat  ineffectual  propaganda  showed  all  the  progress  made. 
Id  Ixindon,  in  Manchester,  in  Dublin,  excellent  institution; 
exist,  but  "as  regards  influencing  public  opinion  gearc-ely 
anything  had  been  done,"  even  in  1889.  Taloott  Williams, 
The   Kindergarten   Movement,    Century. 

Switzerland  had  been  the  first  country  in  the  world  to 
adopt  Froebel's  method.  This  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
it   was  then  the  only  republic   in   Europe.     The  kindergarten, 

in  a  ilernocnitii'  state:  hciiiu.'^o  it  recognizes  the'"  vohmtarv 
aetivilv  (if  the  individual  as  llic  best  nutans  of  education,  an^l 
soiinl  conl.Ht  ii«  its  hcsl  medium.  Fn.ehel  liinisuU  refused  to 
educate  a  dukeV  sou  alone.  "  He  mujjlit  for  lii:^  own  nej.hew- 
and  nieces  Ihe  cuMipjinionsliip  which  the  eomiuon  school  brings. 
and  which  is  (o-day  too  often  shunned  to  the  mutual  loss  of 
rich  and  i>oor." 

It  was  Kroehers  own  opinion  that  the  spirit  of  Ampricitii 
nationality  was  "the  only  one  in  the  world  with  which  his 
method  was  in  conijiletc  harmony  and  to  which  its  Icgitinuitc 
institutions  woulil  [ircsent  no  barriers."  Not  long  before  his 
death  he  liiul  saiil.  ''If  thev  will  not  recognize  and  suii]>ori 
mv  cause  in  mv  Uiitivc  countrv.  I  will  ffo  to  .America,  where 
a  new  life  is  ficcly  unfolding  itself  and  a  new  education  of 
man  will  fine!  a  footing.''  The  success  of  his  disciples  who 
have  established  knulcrgarlens  in  our  cities  makes  this  desire 
a  proiilieev.  .\tuone-  these  disciples  women  plavcd  a  dis- 
tinguished" part.  Mi--  Klixalieth  I'almer  Peabody'lcd  in  the 
vigorous  polemic.  In  her  wake  there  apjiearcd  women  of  social 
and  personal  emiiumce  who  ])ut  tlioory  into  practice  by  organis- 
ing free  kindergortcns.  It  was  ^liss  Susan  E.  Blow,  daughter 
of  a  man  prominent  in  affairs  and  poliliis,  who  opened  the  fir-l 
Bchool  in  St.  T/uiis  in  18r:i.  Under  the  influence  of  Pr.  William 
T.  Harris,  this  school  wa?  early  incorporated  in  the  public 
achool  system.     In  Boston  it  was  Mrs.  Quiney  A.  Shnw,  wife 
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of  the  fortunate  possessor  of  the  largest  collection  of  Millets 
in  the  world,  who  opened  the  school  first  in  1868.  So  early 
as  1877  the  city  took  over  14  schools  and  800  pupils  after  the 
most  careful  inquiry'  and  experiment  yet  given  the  kindergarten 
in  our  educational  history.  In  Philadelphia  Miss  Anna 
Hallowell,  a  school-teacher,  led  the  way  in  1879.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco the  leader  was  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  teacher  of  a  Bible- 
class,  backed  by  the  wives  of  new-made  millionaires  and  ably 
seconded  by  a  young  woman,  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  who 
in  1889  repeated  in  New  York  the  labors  for  this  reform  which 
she  had  begun  in  San  Francisco  ten  years  before. 

Kings,  Curious.  The  great  Bismarck  could  barely  tolerate 
the  little  kings  and  grand  dukes  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  in 
wielding  the  German  Empire.  To  his  Boswell,  Dr.  Busch,  he 
ever  spoke  of  them  with  the  utmost  contempt,  and  he  seems 
to  have  disposed  of  them  with  scant  courtesy  when  they  got 
in  his  way  or  worried  him. 

"  They  are  like  flies,"  he  said :  "  there  is  no  getting  rid 
of  them.  But  Weimar  is  the  worst  of  the  lot.  He  said  to  me 
to-day,  'Please  tell  me  where  did  you  disappear  to  so  quickly 
yesterday?  I  should  have  been  glad  to  put  some  further  ques- 
tions to  you.^  I  replied,  '  That  was  exactly  it,  your  Royal 
Hi<:hness.  I  had  bu?ineps  to  do,  and  could  not  enter  into  a 
lengthy  conversation.'  He  fancies  that  the  whole  world  has 
been  created  merely  for  his  sake,  for  his  amusement,  the  im- 
provement of  his  education,  and  the  satisfaction  of  his  curiosity, 
which  is  insatiable,  and  he  has  absolutely  no  tact.  Somebody 
observed  that,  as  a  rule,  he  does  not  think  of  what  he  says,  but 
rather  repeats  phrases  that  he  has  learned  by  rote.  Mittracht 
told,  another  story  about  this  august  personage :  Someone  was 
introduced  to  him.  '  Ah !  Very  pleased  indeed.  I  have  heard 
so  much  to  your  credit.    I^t  me  see,  what  was  it  I  heard  ?  ^ '' 

His  Majesty  of  Weimar,  however,  and  the  other  kinglets 
or  dukelets  of  Germany,  had  a  legitimate  claim  to  their  titles 
in  that  they  had  inherited  the  right  divine  to  govern  wrong. 
There  have  been  other  so-called  kings  wlio  were  not  born  in  the 
purple,  but  have  assumed  the  title  without  the  dignity  or  have 
had  it  thrust  upon  them,  tlius  adding  materially  to  the  gayety 
of  nations.  The  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw  a 
number  of  these  burlesque  royalties.  First  in  order  of  time, 
probably,  was  a  French  adventurer.  Baron  de  Thierry,  who  at 
the  head  of  100  followers  recruited  in  Sydney,  Australia,  pro- 
rlaimed  himself  King  of  New  Zealand.  He  had  not  sufficient 
funds  to  maintain  a  monarchy.  His  subjects  desext^A  «lwv\ 
his  reign  collapsed.     Jn  the  year  18 iO,  when  New  7.ea\aw3L\«iQL 
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just  begun  to  whet  the  cupidity  of  Christendom,  a  race  was  run 
frum  Sydney  Lttwcen  a  Uritisb  and  a  Frenah  man-of-war.  The 
former  won  hy  a  ft-w  hourc,  and  bo  secured  New  Zealand  for 
the  Britif^h  crown. 

Two  famous  advcutnrcre  followed  on  the  heels  of  Thierry. 
David  de  Mayrena  founded  the  Malay  kingdom  of  i^edan  in 
the  Philippines,  btit  waa  soon  after  aatiaesinated  by  his  so-calk^d 
subjects,  A  happier  yet  not  altogether  a  happy  fate  wae  rc- 
Bcrved  for  hia  contemporary,  a  certain  Antoine-Orflie  de  Tounecs, 
a  lawyer  at  Periqueui,  who  ohtaiiied  such  influence  over  a 
South  American  tribe  that  he  bloftaoroed  forth  as  Autotne- 
Or^lie  I,  King  of  ArtiueanJa,  This  country  lies  just  south  of 
Chili,  and  bojisls  of  lieing  the  only  portion  of  the  \evr 
World  that  haa  never  been  conquered  by  the  white  man, 
Antoine's  Rubjects,  alett,  rose  in  rebellion  when  they  wearied 
of  the  king  whom  Ihoy  had  originally  welcomed,  and  His 
Majesty  had  to  flee  back  t(J  France,  where  he  died  (1880)  in 
comparative  poverty,  though  not  without  bequeathing  his  crown 
to  Ills  secretary.  That  genllenian,  Giistav  Ai^hille  Laviarde. 
aaauuicd  lln'  lillc  'if  Ai'liiile  I,  but  was  content  to  nilp  hi^ 
kingdom  from  the  licijrtit  of  liis  rooms  in  the  Place  des  Trone, 
Paris,  and  do  a  liltlc  dealing  in  Araucaniaii  decorations  with 
French  "gogos"  and  parvenues.  He  would  exhibit  with  much 
jiride  the  will  of  tlic  firnt  king  of  Araucania.  This  docu- 
ment, written  in  cryptographicid  characters,  was  translated  by 
a  sworn  translator  on  January  1,  1880;  anthenticatcd  by  the 
minister  of  tlic  Interior,  and  registered  by  the  minister  of 
foreign  Hlfairs.  It  was  stamped  with  the  seal  of  royalty,  and 
appointed  Achille  Lavianle  heir  to  the  throne,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  nii'mliers  of  the  Tounens  family.  The  acceptance  of  M. 
Aehille  Laviarde  was  joine<l  to  this  document. 

Even  at  the  present  day,  in  many  a  group  of  the  East  or 
West  Indies  or  other  far-away  archi|)elago,  one  may  hear  of  a 
white  man,  German,  American,  English,  or  what  not,  who  has 
made  himself  the  jiotuiitate  of  some  little  island  practically 
unknown  to  the  world  at  large.  Unless  the  possession  is  de- 
cidedly important  the  government  which  happens  to  have  that 
jiarticular  section  of  the  wnrhl  under  its  wing  says  nothing  and 
nil  goes  si'renely  along.  There  are  likewise  several  rulers  in 
this  section  of  the  world  wlio.se  fathers  or  grandfathers  were 
the  original  while  king.*  and  who  succeedett  to  their  thrones 
and  n  share  of  native  binod.  The  Rosa  dynasty  of  the  Cocos 
Islands  (ij.r.)   iit  coii-;picuous. 

Tlie  heirs  of  WiDiiim  \Veh*ier.  "King  of  Waiou,"  have 
made   liiem^clve:?   famous   in    inlernational   litigation   by   their 
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claim  against  New  Zealand  for  territory  worth  two  million  and 
a  half  dollars.  Webster  was  an  American.  He  had  been  a 
ship's  carpenter  on  a  whaler,  but  had  deserted  to  cast  his  lot 
in  with  a  small  band  of  settlers  scattered  here  and  there  in 
Auckland,  amid  the  villagers  of  its  cannibal  lords. 

The  great  Coromandel  chief  known  to  the  white  men  as 
Hooknose  became  the  friend  of  the  deserting  whaler,  and  he 
married  the  daughter  of  the  chief.  His  busy  mind  not  con- 
tent with  mere  proprietorship  of  the  vast  areas  of  native 
domains  he  had  acquired  of  which  he  claimed  possession,  he 
established  trading  stations  all  over  the  Gulf  and  Firtli  of 
Thames.  Through  these  he  reaped  a  large  profit  at  the  time 
of  the  influx  of  immigration  to  New  South  Wales,  by  buying 
shiploads  of  maize,  potatoes,  and  other  food  from  the  natives 
and  sending  them  across  to  Australia.  His  head-quarters  were 
at  the  native  village  of  Herskine,  where  the  Maoris  lived  in 
large  native  "whares,^^  and  where  he  kept  a  boarding  house 
for  the  benefit  of  the  numerous  adventurous  spirits  who  came 
and  went  and  with  whom  money  or  kind  was  frequently 
plentiful. 

It  was  then  that,  from  the  influence  and  power  he  pos- 
sessed, Webster  became  known  as  the  "  King  of  Waiou." 

In  1849  he  returned  to  the  United  States  to  join  the 
California  goldseekers,  and  he  then  disappeared  from  view, 
but  his  memory  still  lives  through  his  litigant  heirs. 

Another  famous  deserter — from  a  whaling  ship  also,  though 
in  this  case  from  an  English  one — was  Patrick  Watkins,  a 
red-headed  Irishman,  who  rose  to  be  King  of  the  Galapagos 
Islands  lying  off  the  coast  of  Ecuador  in  South  America. 
Charles  Island  was  the  scene  of  his  landing.  The  exact  spot 
is  known  to  this  day  as  Pafs  Passage.  King  Patrick  ho 
called  himself,  and  for  several  years  he  ruled  the  islands  and 
made  slaves  of  some  sailormen  who  landed  there.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  responsible  for  the  first  sea  post-office  established 
there,  that  being  the  way  devised  by  one  sea  captain  to  warn 
others  of  the  presence  on  the  islands  of  King  Patrick. 

He  turned  up  later  in  Payta,  Peru,  where  he  sought  to 
make  a  Peruvian  girl  his  queen.  He  actually  got  her  con- 
sent to  accompany  him  back  to  his  island  kingdom,  but  Pat  was 
caught  one  day  hiding  upon  a  vessel  and  seized  by  the  author- 
ities. He  died  in  jail,  and  thus  the  reign  of  the  King  of  the 
Galapagos  came  to  an  untimely  end. 

Commodore  David  Porter,  father  of  Admiral  Porter,  visited 
the  islands  in  his  ship,  the  Essex,  during  the  war  of  \%Vl  ^vA 
brought  back  the  atory,  of  King  Patrick.     PorteT  tcv^l^^  VN\^ 
jslands  bj8  bead-quarters  while  he  raided  British  'wYiaWxvg  ^y^% 
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during  llip  wiir.  Tin;  Htii)iH  wurc  l1cc-ll)^luule(l  to  put  in  Ih'-re 
for  water  ami  (ri'sli  vogetsbles  and  fell  an  easy  jirey  to  the 
AniericitDe, 

Dnviil  (ilaiigiiw  Farraj^it  wn^  a  inidshipmaD  on  Uk  Kun, 
and  he  kept  h  journal  of  the  cruiee.  In  telling  of  one  of  the 
exi>i-ditioii8  lie  wrote  in  1813: 

"We  then  separated,  our  ship  poing  to  Charles  Island  to 
exiimiiiii  tlic  jKwt-iitnc* — a  Ii'lter-boK  iiaiJiii  to  a  trw-,  in  which 
whalers  ami  oilier  visitors  de|io«itetl  records  of  their  more- 
meuts.     Found  nothing  uew  but  some  fresh  (racks  of  mvn." 

A  man  who  visited  the  ifllnnd  in  1B84  described  this  set 
.  posl-otlict  as  consisting  then  of  a  candle-box  nailed  to  a  tree, 
and  Kaid  that  it  looked  old  eiinugh  to  be  the  saine  box  found 
by  I'arragut. 

In  the  early  'iiOs  the  Britisli  warship  Ampliion  visited  tlw 
Qala|>e|;os  and  erected  a  new  post-oflico  to  cominemorate  her 
visit.  The  crew  of  the  warahip  put  a  new  Iwx  on  top  of  a 
post  on  the  bench  alwve  high  water  and  cut  the  name  of  tlieir 
fhiji  in  if.  Sinn.  th'T  it  lui=  Iippti  (he  custom  nf  rallfr.a  nt  Hip 
juij^t-nfliic  to  iimrilic  llicir  iiiiitics  on  the  jwi-t  as  a  sort  «i 
,.„,h„„rk. 

Ill  Ihi'  Inter  yciir..;  nf  llic  ninoti.'cnth  century  young  Arcliibiild 
C.  Kvcrrit  wiis  ii  Ni'w  York  wlock-broker  nnd  a  man  alwut 
tmvii.  Tlu.  ,tock  iiiiHk<..t  wt-itt  back  on  him:  lie  deserted 
(ivili/iitiiiii.  iiiid  fiiiiillv  wmiiid  up  in  Aronii,  one  of  the  OiUiert 
Isliiuds.  hi  iill  tlu'  jrh.rv  of  A  ivliile  fiimncl  suit  he  Inirst  upon 
Kin^'  Knviika.  «lio  held  the  suwniititv  under  a  Britisli  ]>ro- 
tcctorate.  He  |.lcns..d  niir!  iviis  plensed."  lirieliv  he  married  tlie 
kiiis's  diiufiliter  mid  succeeded  to  hi^  tlironc.  T)ie  N'cw  York 
S;/"  of  Miiv  IS.  1!M1.  thus  summed  up  hi:J  tiile  of  felicitv  as 
iii;;eniiously  coiiCulcd  to  n  icporfer  when  King  Everett  ■hi>l 
visited  New  York ; 

Two  luin.lml  od.i  wivw;   Iw  isirt  roiiocnicil  piioiLgli  to  count  tlieiii. 

Perfect  donii'stic  liiiriiiuiiy  tlie  y.'ur  roioiit.  rain  or  sliino. 

A  |>o|iiiluUun  wliidi  thinlis  it  nn  lionor  to  intri'a»e  his  hari'in. 

Ixili»t<<r  mill  cliieken,  iis  iu  tlie  oh\  linmihvav  Javs. 

MhcIi  timi-  to  tliink  tliiiitt*  over. 

rielllv  of  rocoiimit  initk,  «iin',  iiml  puliii  tiiier,  quite  as  effootive 
as  any  of  the  liruts. 

Kiucs  for  frieiiila. 

The  riplit  to  live  amonf;  fp'iitlf  latmiiials  witliout  fear  of  being  used 
for  fuel. 

111?  has  never  ri'foseil  to  marry  any  one  since  Iic'h  been  king. 

He  lias  ofti'n  itiarrieil  a  i)i>7:cn  or  so  in  one  month,  to  accom  moil  ate 
nmbitiouH  parcntH. 

He  ia  rieli  as  rielies  go  in  tlio  Gillxrt  Isles. 

Is  lie  liapiiy?  Well,  lie  enme  back  and  told  all  these  things  with 
a  ewile  on  hie  face. 
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In  the  year  1910  there  came  to  the  little  town  of  Albion, 
in  Illinois,  the  stor}'  of  how  one  of  its  former  citizens  had  died 
the  king  of  a  Fiji  island,  after  a  prosperous  reign  of  twenty- 
five  years.  His  name  was  Edward  Thompson.  He  had  wooed 
and  won  and  then  been  jilted  by  a  belle  of  his  own  town.  In 
despair  he  had  fled  to  San  Francisco  and  sailed  for  the  South 
Seas.  On  the  island  of  Xaikeva,  in  the  Fijis,  he  met  his  fato. 
Her  name  was  the  Princess  Lakanita.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  the  native  king  by  a  Spanish  half-breed.  She  fell  in  love 
with  the  white  man  with  the  blue  eyes.  He  did  not  yield  to 
her  entreaties  that  he  should  stay.  But,  knowing  that  revolu- 
tion was  in  the  air,  he  promised  to  return  in  case  her  life  was 
ever  imperilled.  So  he  sailed  away  to  other  islands.  Probably 
he  had  almost  forgotten  his  promise  when  one  day,  as  he  lay 
smoking  on  the  deck  of  the  schooner,  a  canoe  came  alongside 
and  a  native  of  Naikeva  called  up  and  asked  if  the  "white 
man  with  the  blue  eyes  ^^  was  still  with  them.  When  he  found 
Thompson  he  implored  him  to  come  back  and  save  the  princess 
and  her  father  from  death. 

Tliat  night  the  schooner  set  out  for  Naikeva,  and  they 
arrived  there  just  in  time  to  fight.  The  old  king  and  his  enemy 
were  both  killed  in  the  battle,  but  Thompson  and  his  men  at  the 
head  of  the  royal  forces  completely  routed  the  revolutionists. 
Thompson,  however,  was  hurt,  and  on  his  recovery  was  taken 
with  one  of  the  fevers  that  play  havoc  with  the  health  of  the 
islanders.  The  princess  nursed  him  back  to  health  and  begged 
him  to  stay  with  her.  By  this  time  he  was  very  much  in  love 
with  the  dusky  queen  and  decided,  since  he  was  at  war  with 
American  women  and  their  insincerity,  that  he  would  stay. 
And  so  the  traders  sailed  away  and  left  him  happy  with  his 
brown-skinned  love. 

Of  all  Yankee  rulers  in  savage  parts  the  longest  and  most 
peaceful  reign  was  enjoyed  by  David  O'Keefe,  the  King  of 
Yap.  David,  to  be  sure,  was  an  American  only  by  adoption, 
for  he  was  born  in  Tipperary.  He  emigrated  to  Savannah, 
Georgia,  married  there,  became  the  father  of  a  girl  baby,  and 
in  1871  sailed  away  for  China.  His  ship  was  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Yap.  He  escaped,  and  within  a  few  years  was  king 
of  the  country,  through  a  sort  of  progressive  assimilation.  He 
was  never  formally  voted  into  power.  He  simply  acquired  all 
the  property  of  the  tribal  chiefs,  assumed  the  regal  title,  and 
designed  a  royal  ensign  emblazoned  with  the  letters  O'K.  Above 
this  floated  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Then  he  built  himself  a 
castle  on  Terang,  one  of  the  three  islands  of  t\\e  Ya^  gtovsc^. 
Every  six  months  he  sent  his  wife  a  share  in  \i\a  pxo^A.^  axii^. 
a  promise  to  return  home  soon. 
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That  promiBc  he  wsb  fated  never  to  ktep.  One  da^-  hit 
Maje»t>  wiis  surprifled  by  tiie  ajiproiifh  of  a  triumphaJ  proces- 
sion escorting  n  bride  whom  tbe  chiefs  had  selected  for  him. 
In  vain  he  protestnl.  Such,  at  least,  wae  the  storv  he  sent 
home.  The  dut^ky  lady  was  forwd  upon  him.  She  Lijcame  his 
consort  under  the  name  of  Ijueen  Dollyboy,  She  bore  him 
seven  children. 

In  May,  ISOl,  after  a  thirty  yeare'  abpenee,  Mrs.  O'Kerfc 
in  Savannah  received  a  letter  from  King  David  oncloging  $8000 
and  announcing  that  he  would  return  befori*  the  year  was  out. 
Tt  is  known  that  with  two  of  his  eona  he  aailct]  for  llong  Kon,B 
on  one  ot  his  own  schooners,  tlie  Hanta  Crm.  Nothing  raoTC 
is  known.  Ship  and  king  and  princes  disapiteared  forever.  Mr?. 
O'Keefe  and  her  daughter,  now  a  married  woman  with  a  child, 
despatched  a  lawyer  to  Yap.  He  landctl  there  In  the  eprini; 
nf  1903.  The  mining  king  had  left  an  estate  valued  at  a 
million  dollars.  He  had  aleu  left  a  will  which  ignored  the 
gennine  Mrs.  O'Kecfe.  but  made  the  daughter  a  legatee  to  » 
71.. I  inrnTisid.Tililr  airK.iint  ^111,1  ,lindrd  tlic  Inilk  of  his  propt-rti 
bctuccii  Queen  Dnilvbov  and  licr  children. 

Kiplinjr  wrote  ii  story.  "Tlie  ^tan  Who  Would  be  King." 
Americn  can  li"ast  of  a  man  who  wouldn't  be  king.  He  i^ 
Lieutenant  Cb.irles  S.  IJipley.  of  the  T'nited  Stntes  Xavy.  Sinn' 
early  coloniiil  days  tbe  Hijilcys  have  dwelt  along  the  rock-houml 
coBJit  nf  Maine  as  sailors  and  fishermen.  I'larly  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  one  ef  Ihc  family  had  set  pail  for  the  Orient 
around  Cape  Honi  ami  never  returned.  Lute  in  the  same' 
century  Charles  S.  liipley,  a  grcat-graudne|)liew  of  the  missiu;: 
man,  was  in  the  Snnioan  nrfhipclago  aboard  tbe  T'.  S.  Shi|i 
Vn„4al!<,.  It  was  during  tlic  triangular  imbroglio  that  almost 
prceipitfltcd  war  between  (ierniary.  Great  Britain,  and  the 
t'nited  States.  (Hd  King  ^talietoa  looked  upon  tbe  Americans 
as  his  friends.  He  took  a  special  interest  in  Lieutenant  Ripley, 
plied  him  with  questions,  and  told  him  in  turn  of  a  Xew 
England  liipley  who  bad  been  shipwrecked  on  (be  Sanioan 
coast  nearly  a  century  previous,  bad  married  a  Samoan  princess, 
and  had  lieeonie  one  of  tbe  ancestors  of  the  reigning  dynasty,— 
of  Malietoa  bimsi'lf.  Of  course  tlie  lieutenant  speedily  identified 
this  adventurer  as  bis  long-lost  great-uncle.  Malietoa,  rejoicing 
in  hi.s  newly  found  kinsman,  insisted  on  riveting  the  relation- 
ship by  adopting  young  Ripley  as  bis  son.  The  latter  reluctantly 
consented,  but  as  a  mere  matter  of  form.  Malietoa  died,  and 
his  successor,  Matoofn.  speedily  followed  liim.  It  became  the 
duty  of  an  international  commission  to  find  a  new  king,  .\ffer 
exhaustive   investigation   ot  'Cw.  roval  archives,  they  reported 
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that  Malietoa's  adopted  son,  Lieutenant  Ripley,  then  on  the 
retired  list  of  the  United  States  Navy  and  an  unaspiring  citizen 
of  the  State  of  Colorado,  was  the  only  person  whose  title  to  the 
crown  was  clear.  He  was  requested  to  enter  into  his  kingdom, 
but  declined.  Why?  Because  the  maiden  whom  he  later 
married  found  nothing  alluring  in  the  prospect  of  reigning 
with  him  in  the  palace  of  the  kings  of  Samoa. 

John  Davis  Murray  graduated  in  1891  as  a  mechanical 
engineer  from  Purdue  University,  in  Lafayette,  Indiana.  He 
went  out  to  the  Christmas  Islands,  a  group  of  three  dots  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  about  250  miles  southwest  of  Java,  as  a 
member  of  the  Phosphate  Mining  and  Shipping  Company,  an 
English  syndicate  which  owns  the  islands.  The  deposits  of 
phosphate  are  among  the  most  valuable  in  the  world.  The 
mines  are  worked  by  natives  almost  entirely,  and,  because  of 
their  traditions  and  their  inability  to  recognize  anything  short 
of  absolute  authority,  Murray  was  formally  invested  with  the 
title  of  King  of  the  Christmas  Islands,  with  all  the  solemnity 
necessary  to  impress  the  simple  minds  of  the  natives.  He  ad- 
ministered the  laws,  held  court,  decided  disputes  between  the 
workmen,  and  held  absolute  authority  over  them,  and  his  decrees 
were  carried  out  with  promptness  and  vigor. 

In  the  autumn  of  1910,  King  John  was  in  London,  where 
he  fell  in  love  with  a  maiden  and  married  her.  But,  as  she 
refused  to  share  his  throne  on  a  savage  island,  he  abdicated 
and  settled  in  England. 

Another  royalty  who  abdicated  under  similar  romantic  cir- 
cumstances was  Carlos  I,  King  of  the  Ilocanos  in  the  heart  of 
the  Philippine  Islands.  He  was  born  plain  Carl  Haffke,  of 
peasant  parents,  in  Germany.  He  was  first  heard  of  as  n 
messenger-boy  on  the  force  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
in  Omaha.  Then  he  enlisted  in  the  navy,  and  was  on  Admiral 
Dewey's  flagship  at  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay.  He  became  a 
court  stenographer  in  the  Philippines.  In  this  capacity  he  was 
enabled  to  give  good  advice  to  a  party  of  Ilocano  chiefs  who 
had  been  involved  in  the  toils  of  the  law.  The  cholera  broke* 
out  in  the  tribe,  the  king  and  all  his  family  were  carried  off. 
and  the  chiefs  besought  Haffke  to  accept  the  vacant  throne. 
More  than  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  people,  the  chief 
assured  him,  were  ready  and  willing  to  hail  him  as  their  king. 
Haffke  dictated  his  own  terms.  First  he  exacted  a  dollar  a 
head  from  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  tribe,  with 
which  sum  he  agreed  to  purchase  farming  machinery  and  to 
teach  them  agriculture.  'Next  he  asked  for  his  own  ws>e  oxvvi- 
twentieth  of  ibe  pro£ts  of  the  enterprise,   and  lastVj^  \ve  ?i^- 


.-.-.1    in    <:„    tn    IItc    I'hilii 

v:ik.-   Ihiirkc  m-i-ni.l  liis  '-kin-lv"  office  i 
l),<-  ]'r.i,-Ucf  of  law  in  Xebraska. 

A  i^erio-comic  meloflraina  was  that  pre 
eluding  episode  in  the  life  of  Baron  James 
This  ndventiirouji  ■Franco- American  had  a 
curiosity  of  the  Old  World  by  meteoric  apj 
of  a  Ratirical  Parigian  journal,  Triboulet,  ■ 
verted  to  Buddhism,  and  as  the  author  of 
cheerful  little  book  on  the  art  if  not  the  di 
suicide.     In  1803  he  electrified  the  New  Wor 

l.iin-rir  Kin;;   ..f  Tr  IliM.i.l, 

■• 'I'lio  jjniLn|nilit\  '<t'  'rrinidail."  as  he  hii 
In  evphiin,  was  not  tb<;  Trinidad  of  asphalt  fa] 
the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  but  a  small  rocky 
in  length  and  U  or  3  in  breadth,  700  niilcB  fj 
BrfliiiJ.  IwiffPiin  Baliin  nnd  Rio  de  Janeiro.  1 
nninhaliited  when  Hanlen-Hickey  came  upon  if 
inj;  ^unno  tl'erc,  he  projected  a  great  plant  foi 
including  costly  wharves  and  capacious  varehi 
(n  Trinidad  u  colnnv  of  40  Americans.  Finnll 
]8!)3.  he  formally  tool;  possession  of  his  island 
hims(>lt  prince  sovercipu  under  the  name  o! 
adopted  a  flag  for  hie  principality,  printed  po« 
paper  money,  and  cvcti  cgtabltshed  an  order 
Then,  in  the  spring  nf  1805.  a  -Rr;':-' 
gtronchold  i""'    ' 
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■  Knickerbocker.     This  name  is  no  invention  of  Washington 

■  Imng'g,  though  he  bestowed  it  upon  a  fictitious  chronicler, 

■  Di^rich  Knickerbocker,  to  whom  he  attributed  the  comic  "  His- 

■  toiy  of  New  York''   (1809).     In  his  prefatory  "Account  of 

■  the  Author/'  Irving  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Seth  Handaside, 
B  the  real  landlord  of  the  Independent  Columbian  Hotel,  this 

■  description  of  his  imaginary  boarder: 

I        "As  my  wife,  by  some  of  those  odd  ways  in  which  women 
I   find  out   everything,  learnt  that  he  was   of  very  great  con- 
I   nections,  being  related  to  the  Knickerbockers  of  Schaghticoke, 
I    and  cousin-german  to  the  congressman  of  that  name,  she  did 
I    not    like    to    treat    him    uncivilly."      And    in    his    "Author's 
I    Apology/'  dated   Sunnyside,   1848,  which  appears  in   editions 
I    of  that  and  later  dates,  Irving  says:    "When  I  find  after  a 
I    lapse  of  nearly  forty  years  this  haphazard  production  of  my 
I    youth  still  cherished  among  them — when  I  find  its  very  name 
become  a  '  household  word '  and  used  to  give  the  home  stamp 
to  everj^hing  recommended   for  popular   acceptance,   such   as 
Knickerbocker   societies,    Knickerbocker   insurance    companies, 
Knickerbocker  steamboats,  Knickerbocker  omnibuses,  Knicker- 
bocker bread,  and  Knickerbocker  ice — and  when  I  find   New 
Yorkers  of  Dutch  descent  priding  themselves  upon  being  '  genu- 
ine Knickerbockers' — I  please  myself  with  the  persuasion  that 
I  have  struck  the  right  chord/' 

"  Knickerbocker/'  in  fact,  is  an  old  Holland  name,  originall> 
spelled  "  Knickerbacker,"  and  derived  from  hniklcer,  meaning 
a  marble  such  as  boys  play  with,  and  hakker,  meaning  a  baker. 
The  meaning  of  the  full  name  is  "  marble  baker."     The  name 
first  appears  in  this  State  in  the  records  of  Albany.    On  Febru- 
ary 28,  1707,  the  city  of  Albany  purchased  from  the  Indians  500 
acres  of  land  at  Schaghticoke  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson 
Eiver  near  Albany,  and  on  October  13,  1709,  Johannes  Knicker- 
backer,    a    miller    of    Albany,    leased    thirty    morgen    of    the 
Schaghticoke  land.     He  was  the  oldest  of  seven   children  of 
Herman  Jansen  Knickerbacker,  of  Albany,  who,  it  is  said,  was 
the  first  of  that  name  to  come  to  America.    There  were  Knickcr- 
backers  in  New  York  city  in  1764,  and  presumably  much  earlier. 
We  have  the  record  that  on  August  3,  1764,  an  execution  issued 
ag^ainst  Capt.  Harman  Knickerbacker  of  New  York  as  security 
of  Tliomas  Cregier  at  the  suit  of  Frederick  Kortz  was  returned 
**  nulla  bona." 

The  records  of  the  Revolution  show  several  Knickerbackers 
BTnor\g  the   American   soldiers.     Among   them   may   bo   men- 
tioned Col.  John  Knickerbacker,  of  the  Fourteenth  "Re^xxw^xA, 
of  Albany  County  Wmia  (born  1723;  died  1802"),  anQL^Eim^ 
J9 
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Philip  Knickerbacker,  of  Col.  Uvin^tun'^  Bcgimont  of  Slilitia 
(born  1745).  Tiie  congreBsman  rpferred  to  by  Irving  wm 
Ilerman  Knii-kerliocker,  who  was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  July 
3T,  1782;  re<^eive(l  a  liberal  education;  studied  law,  and  began 
practising  at  Albany.  He  moved  to  Schaghticoke  and  became 
known  as  the  Prince  of  Schaghticoke  on  account  of  his  liberality. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Eleventh  United  States  Congress  ( March  4, 
1809,  to  March  4,  1811)  as  a  Federalist;  served  in  the  State 
Tjegislature  in  181  (!  and  died  at  Williamsburg,  X,  Y,  (now  New 
York  City),  January  30,  1855.  Ip,'ing  visited  Coogressmaii 
Knickerbocker  in  Washington  tn  February,  1811,  and  in  a  letter 
dated  February  7  refers  to  him  as  my  cowiin  Knicherbocleer. 

Kremlin,  Cross  of  the.  This  cross,  reputed  to  be  of  solid 
gold,  used  to  surmount  the  church  of  Ivan  Veliky  which 
dominates  the  Kremlin,  \apoleon  I  had  it  pulled  don-n,  in- 
tending to  place  it  over  the  Dome  des  Invalidea  in  Paris,  as  a 
revenge  upon  the  Russians  (or  firing  Moscow.  The  revenge 
was  all  the  sweeter  because  the  cross  was  popularly  believed  to 
have  a  le^t'idary  connection  with  the  greatness  nf  Rnsn'n.  With 
enormous  difficultv  the  cross,  measuring  sixteen  feet,  was 
brought  down,  .\ecording  to  tlic  Comte  de  Segur,  it  had  to  be 
abandoned  on  tlic  march  to  Smolensk,  and  was  sunk  with  a 
<|uantity  of  otluT  im|)edimenta  in  Lake  Senilevn.  The  lake 
having  been  drained  in  1!)11,  a  careful  search  brought  to  light 
innumerable  remains  of  dead  horses,  harness,  carts,  uniforms, 
and  other  relics,  but  no  trace  of  the  cross. 

Tlie  Nome  Vrrniiin  argues  that  it  never  left  Moscow  and 
was  probably  buricti  under  the  wreekago  of  the  Kremlin  caused 
by  the  blowing  up  of  its  buildings  at  Napoleon's  command. 
The  real  gold  cross  remained  undetected  on  one  of  the  churches 
which  escaped  destruction. 


Labor  Unions.  These  are  not  of  quite  such  recent  origin 
as  many  people  suppose.  "  I  am  credibly  informed/'  wrote 
Mandeville,  the  author  of  "The  Fable  of  the  Bees/^  in  his 
*^  Essay  on  Charity  and  Charity  Schools''  (1714-1728),  "that 
a  parcel  of  footmen  are  arrived  to  that  height  of  insolence  as 
to  have  entered  into  a  society  together  and  made  laws  by  which 
the\'  oblige  themselves  not  to  s^rve  for  less  than  such  a  sum,  nor 
carry  burdens  or  any  bundle  or  parcel  above  a  certain  weight, 
not  exceeding  two  or  three  pounds^  with  other  regulations  directly 
opposite  to  the  interest  of  those  they  serve,  and  altogether 
destructive  to  the  use  they  were  designed  for.  If  any  of  them  be 
turned  away  for  strictly  adhering  to  the  orders  of  this  honor- 
able corporation,  he  is  taken  care  of  till  another  service  is  pro- 
vided for  him;  but  there  is  no  money  wanting  at  any  time  to 
commence  and  maintain  a  lawsuit  against  any  master  that  shall 
pretend  to  strike  or  offer  any  other  injury  to  nis  gentleman  foot- 
man, contrary  to  the  statutes  of  their  society.  If  this  be  true, 
as  I  believe  it  is,  and  they  are  suffered  to  go  on  in  consulting 
and  providing  for  their  own  ease  and  conveniency  any  further, 
we  may  expect  quickly  to  see  the  French  comedy  ^  Le  Maitre  le 
Valet'  acted  in  good  earnest  in  most  families;  while,  if  not 
redressed  in  a  little  time,  and  these  footmen  increase  their  com- 
pany to  the  number  it  is  possible  they  may,  as  well  as  assemble 
when  they  please  with  impunity,  it  will  be  in  their  power  to  make 
a  tragedy  of  it  whenever  they  jfiave  a  mind  to  it." 

Lady-bird.  The  most  popular  of  all  insect  folk  rhymes  is 
probably  one  which  concerns  that  species  of  coleoptera,  or  beetle, 
which  is  known  to  science  as  the  Coccinella  and  to  English  and 
American  children  as  the  lady-bird.  There  are  many  variants, 
but  the  most  usual  form  is  this : 

Lady-bird!    Lady-bird!    fly  away  home, 

Your  house  is  on  fire  and  your  children  alone! 

Sometimes  the  last  words  of  the  second  line  are  "your  children 
all  warm ''  and  another  couplet  is  added,  as  follows: 

Except  little  Nan,  who  sits  in  her  pan 
Weaving  gold  laces  as  fast  as  she  can. 

While  this  is  being  sung  the  insect  is  usually  placed  on  the  tip 
of  the  index-finger  of  the  left  hand,  and,  if  the  charm  vjotV%  \\v^ 
iiiFect  flies  away;  if  it  fails  to  do  this,  it  is  either  \Ao^im  o?L  ot 
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flicked  away  with  the  liiipor.  This  is  not  tlie  only  rhyme  con- 
cerning the  latiy-liinl,  liowever.  Jii  some  parts  of  Norfolk  the 
following  is  eung: 

Bi«liDp,  Bishop  Bnrnabee, 

Tell  me  wlien  your  wediling  be. 

I(  it  be  to-morrow  daj, 

Take  your  winifB   and   Ity  away. 

In  Scotland  the  lady-bird  is  called  thy  '"  Lady  Lanners,"  and  the 
following  rhyme  using  that  name  b  said  lu  he  pct-uliar  to  the 
county  of  Lanark: 

T'Bily,  Lady  LanntM^, 
Lady.  Lady  Lanncrs. 
Tali'  up  ypr  clowk  about  your  head, 

An'  flee  awa'  to  Flanners. 
Flee  owrc  firth,  an'  llee  owre  (ell. 
Flee  owre  pule  an'  riniuui  well. 
Flee  owre  muir  an'  See  owre  mead, 
Fleo  owre  livan,  (Ice  owre  dead, 
Flee  owre  «im.  an."  flee  owre  lea. 


Alternate  names  for  Iho  ladv-hird  in  England  are  ladv-hug. 
lady-tly.  ajid  lii.ly-.'ow.  In  [■Vam-e  it  is  known  n^  vache  u  IH.;i 
anil  '"'■''■  <te  In  Vterge,  an  though  it  were  a  cri'iitnre  especially 
favon'il  hy  pri>vidcntiiU  care. 

In  Russia  it  is  '"  the  little  cow  of  God,"  and  the  children  say : 

Little  <.-ow  of  GoA, 

PIv  1»  tWskv; 

(!nil  will  pive  you  bread. 

In  some  parts  of  Gcnniinv  ihc  hidv-hug  is  said  to  he  sacred 
to  the  goddess  Hol.la,  i.r  "the  I>adv 'lloldn."'  as  she  is  called. 
There  is  ii  legend  of  a  peasant  maiden  «lio  was  fond  of  hidy- 
hnj;s.  :nid  wlio  was  taken  to  Holda's  realm  in  n  carriage  drawn 
hv  Ihe  iiisecls.  to  be  protected  during  an  a|iproacliing  war,  and 
\vho,  at  its  close,  was  f^cnt  home  with  an  onttit  of  fine  Hnen.  The 
Gerniiin  peasantry  l>elieve  that  the  l;ulv-hird"s  home  is  in  heaven, 
or  in  Ihe  sun,  aiirl  call  it  little  sun.  little  bird  of  tlie  sun,  sun- 
ealf.  nio..u-calf,  snn-ehiek,  God's  calf,  liille  house  of  God,  Mary- 
hiril,  lady-hen.  mid  lady-cow.  German  children  tell  it,  in  rhyme, 
to  "  fiv  skyward,""  or  to  "  mount  the  throne  and  bring  back  fair 
weather." '  Tbev  snv  tliat  if  one  kills  a  lailv-cow  the  sun  will  hide 
its  face  next  day.  '  They  also  tell  it  to  flee  because  its  house  is 
on  fire,  and  in  one  |)art  of  Geniiany  they  .-iay  that  the  angels  cry 
because  the  house  of  the  lady-cow  burns. 

In  Swedish  popular  belief,  tlie  coming  harvest  is  foretold 
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by  the  number  of  spots  upon  its  wing-cases;  if  there  are  more 
than  seven,  corn  will  be  dear. 

In  Piedmont  the  lady-bug  is  "  the  chicken  of  St.  Michael/' 
and  the  child  rhvme  is: 

Chicken  of  St.  Michael, 

Put  on  your  wings  and  fly  to  heaven. 

In  Tuscany  it  is  called  lucia,  probably  from  St.  Lucia : 
Lucia,  lucia,  put  out  your  wings  and  fly  away, 

say  the  children,  who  also  call  it  "  little  dove,"  and  sometimes 
*'  St.  Nicholas."  When  a  child  loses  a  tooth,  he  buries  it  in  a 
hole,  and  invokes  the  insect : 

St.  Nicholas,  St.  Nicholas, 
Make  me  find  bone  and  coin. 

Laetare  Medal.  A  decoration  annually  given  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame  to  some  iay  member  of  the  Church  in 
the  United  States  for  specially,  distinguished  service  in  art, 
literature,  science,  or  philanthropy. 

The  announcement  of  the  award  of  the  Laetare  Medal  is 
always  made. from  the  pulpit  of  the  university  church  by  the 
president  on  the  fourth  Sunday  of  Lent.  The  medal  takes  its 
name  from  the  word  beginning  the  Introit  of  the  Mass  on  that 
day,  **  Laetare."  Although  the  award  is  made  then  and  the 
roiipiont  named,  the  actual  giving  does  not  take  place  until  some 
time  later.  The  occasion  of  the  formal  presentation  of  the  medal 
always  brings  together  noted  dignitaries  of  the  Church  in 
America,  and  other  men  and  women  eminent  in  all  lines  of  work. 

The  custom  of  giving  the  medal  originated  at  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame  in  1883.  At  a  meeting  of  professors  attention 
was  called  by  discussion  to  the  lack  of  honors  for  the  thousands 
of  Catholic  men  and  women  of  the  laity  who  work  earnestly  by 
upright  lives  and  by  distinguished  service  for  advancing  educa- 
tion, morality,  and  human  welfare,  and  religion.  The  sugges- 
tion was  made  that  the  university  should  single  out  some  man 
or  woman  every  year  for  honor  and  confer  some  tangible  evidence 
of  appreciation.  And  so  the  idea  of  the  medal  took  form.  It 
is  modelled  on  the  ancient  observance  followed  by  the  Pope  of 
sending  the  Golden  Rose  as  a  mark  of  special  honor  to  sovereignly 
and  other  notable  persons. 

The  gift  of  the  Laetare  Medal  is  confined  to  lay  members  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  large  disk  of 
pure  gold  beautifully  enamelled  and  chased,  and  bears  some 
appropriate  design  in  relief,  which  varies  from  year  to  year^ 
and  which  is  suited  to  the  profession  or  line  oi  'woiVl  \xl  ^iVvJci 
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tUe  recipioiil  liii-'  ciiriKil  iliwliiiclkm.  Aronad  the  ImnleT  »u^  ' 
rounding  tlie  dcKipn  appcnrG  in  IjBtiti  the  motto,  "Trutli  i^ 
iiii};lily  and  shall  [irevail."  A  handsome  address  beautifully 
jwuiled  in  water-color  ou  «ilk  nctiinipftiiien  the  medal.  The 
HddrcHs  is  of  high  nrtistie  vnlne  niid  i^  alwaj-a  the  work  of  eome 
noted  artist. 

The  long  li^t  of  recipient*  fonn  n  ili«tingiiislied  honor  roll 
of  the  laity  of  I  he  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States.  Tlie 
medal  was  first  <-(nirern'd  on  John  Gilmary  Shea,  the  historian, 
in  1883.  EWm  Ann  Starr,  art  critic,  was  the  first  feiuak  t.i 
receive  it. 

Lamb,  Scythian.  This  is  a  singular  re^etahle  production 
of  which  miiny  fabulous  Btories  have  been  told  by  Sir  John 
Mandeville  (ThivcIk,  chap.  3.\vi)  and  others.  Jt  was  said  to  be 
part  animal,  part  vogetsble.  and  to  have  the  power  nf  devouring 
all  other  plants  in  its  vieiiiity.  In  reality  it  is  merely  the  pros- 
frato  stem  of  a  woolly  fern  {Cibotium  Baromett)  turned  upside 
dowii.  Erasmus  Darwin  alludes  to  the  plant  and  its  attendant 
legends  in  t1ip  "  nntnnicMl  fiardcn  "  (1791),  Bk  i.  1.  279. 

In  "Tr.n.-I:'  ijilu  -Miis,ovy  iinJ  l*ei>ia  "  (  KJJii).  i.y  tJic-  am- 
bassador from  the  I'ul;i>  of  llnlMoin,  reference  is  made  to  a  gourd 
that  iloselv  resembles  a  lamb  "in  all  its  meralHTS."  and  is  so 
called  bv  the  natives  of  Samara,  in  Hu.^sia.  where  it  grows  wild. 
"  It  clunifies  places  in  •.Towing,  as  far  us  the  stalk  will  reach,  and 
(vbei-ever  it  turns  the  grass  withers,  wliicb  the  Muscovites  call 
feeding.  Tlicv  furlher  sav  that  wlien  it  rijiens  (be  stalk  withers, 
and  the  outwar.1  riiul  is"  covered  with  a  kind  of  hair,  which 
Ihcv  use  instca.i  of  fur.  Tbev  sliewe<l  us  some  of  these  skins, 
wbicb  were  covered  witli  a  soft  friz/.lc.l  wool,  not  unlike  that 
<jf  a  lamb  uewlv  weaned,  and  swEire  that  tliev  c.ime  from  tlint 
fniit."'  The  aiilhors  iidd  that  Scaligcr  st)eaks  of  them,  saving 
that  Ihev  grow  until  the  grass  fails  them,  when  thcv  die  for  want 
of  nourishment.  Ke  also  says  that  the  wolf  is  tlie  only  animal 
that  feeds  upon  (be  gourd,  ami  Hint  it  is  usod  as  a  bait  to  eafeb 
him.  which  statement  Hie  ainluissadurs  aflirni  agrees  with  wiiat 
the  Muscovites  told  them. 

Lantem.  Tlio  Cliinese  and  the  .Ta])anese  excel  in  the  manu- 
facture of  lanterns,  and  nianv  strange  customs  and  superstitions 
cling  around  their  use. 

It  is  usual  in  Chinese  towns  to  bang  outside  each  bnildin<r 
a  lantern  bearins  in  large  characters  the  occupant's  name.  If  a 
Iwy  is  horn  in  the  bouse,  an  evtra  lantern  decorated  with  the 
character  "Prosperity"  tells  the  tale.  If  a  death  occurs,  a 
white  lantern,  wilb  fluttering  strips  of  paper,  on  which  are 
writleji  the  name,  age,  and  virtues  of  the  deceased,  ia  placed 
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just  over  tho  door.  White  lanterns  are  also  carried,  even  at 
midday,  by  those  who  follow  the  corpse  to  the  grave. 

When  a  man 'marries,  his  bachelor  friends  give  him  a  pair 
of  lanterns,  the  bride  receiving  a  similar  present  from  her 
sisters  or  cousins.  And  in  the  wedding  procession  figure  num- 
bers of  bright-red  lanterns,  matching  in  color  the  trunks  and 
trays  holding  trousseau  and  wedding  presents  which  precede  the 
elaborate  sedan  chair  containing  the  lady. 

In  most  large  towns,  during  the  first  month  of  the  year, 
"lantern  markets''  are  held,  which  in  picturesque  effect  often 
surpass  any  of  the  regular  festivals.  The  narrow  streets  of  Can- 
ton, for  instance,  festooned  from  side  to  side  with  an  almost 
infinite  variety  of  brightly  colored  lanterns,  become  a  sort  of 
fairyland.  Fishes,  beasts,  birds,  insects,  fruits,  and  flowers 
mingle  in  oddest  confusion,  while  at  intervals  are  hung  the  popu- 
lar "  tsao-ma-tangs.'^  These  curious  lanterns  have  figures  of 
men,  women,  animals,  etc.,  pasted  on  wire  frames,  placed  one 
within  another.  When  lit,  the  current  of  air  caused  by  tlie 
flame  turns  their  frames,  and  horses  gallop,  men  run,  armies 
march,  ships  sail,  etc.  The  market  contains  lanterns  of  all 
sizes,  and  of  values  ranging  from  a  thousand  dollars  to  a  few 
"  cash  "  (the  tenth  of  a  cent)  each.  It  is  always  crowded  with 
customers,  for  not  only  must  people  prepare  themselves  for  festi- 
vals, births,  deaths,  or  marriages,  but,  as  houses  and  shops  are 
lit  by  lanterns,  and  as  all  who  go  abroad  at  night  carry  them, 
the  consumption  is  enormous.  They  who  have  had  sons  born 
during  the  last  year,  and  others  who  hope  for  that  blessing  before 
the  present  one  expires,  buy  largely,  and  after  carefully  attach- 
ing their  names  and  addresses  hang  the  purchases  as  votive  offer- 
ings in  temples  near  their  homes.  Wax  figures  of  men  dressed 
in  silken  robes  are  also  sold.  These  are  placed  before  the  ances- 
tral altars,  and  are  collectively  known  as  "  Sam  Sing,"  respec- 
tively as  "Fok^*  or  Happiness,  "Lok"  or  Rank,  and  "Sow*'  or 
longevity. 

Another  fine  display  of  lanterns  can  be  seen  at  Canton  in  the 
spring,  when  on  several  successive  evenings  fishermen  assemble 
and  march  through  the  streets.  Each  one  carries  a  pole  with 
a  dangling  lantern  in  fish  form,  while  the  middle  of  the  proces- 
sion is  always  occupied  by  a  dragon  forty  or  fifty  feet  long.  Its 
head,  tail,  and  joints  are  supported  on  poles  held  by  men  whom 
the  body  conceals ;  as  they  walk,  this  huge  monster,  representing 
the  ruler  of  the  deep,  moves  along  in  an  undulating  and  life- 
like manner.  The  pageant  is  a  "  chin-chin  "  to  the  water-gods, 
arranged  to  persuade  them  to  avert  disastrous  storms  and  s^ud 
the  fishermen  good  luck. 
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The  BCit  lanturo  festival  prupitiatpa  the  "  Faog  Shui,"'  or 
"  Spirits  of  the  Air."  If  dispieaswi,  Ihey  may  prevent  the 
crops  from  ripening,  and,  to  warii  off  that  dteaeter,  all  house- 
holders, diiriug  the  ^ecood  week  of  tho  eixth  month,  display  at 
least  one  kntern.  These  are  fatitened  to  the  highest  peak  of 
the  roof,  or  elfie  to  long  poles  planted  for  the  purpose.  As  most 
people  take  pride  in  exhibiting  nunihera  of  lights,  this  "  Feast  of 
Lanterns."  as  it  is  called,  has  on  dark  wenings  a  very  brilliant 
effect.  None  fail  to  obserre  it,  as  the  **  Fang  Sh«i "  arc  by  far 
the  most  iinportiint  Chinese  deiliw.  To  honor  them,  pagodas 
are  erected.  A  house  whose  location  they  do  not  approve  will 
bring  had  luck  to  all  who  live  there. 

A  somewhat  vexatioua  law  in  China  compels  every  doctor, 
after  dark,  to  hang  up  in  front  of  his  house  as  many  lighted 
lamps  as  he  has  sent  patients  into  the  next  world.  One  evening 
a  European,  who  was  staying  in  Fekin  on  business,  set  out  in 
search  of  a  doctor  for  his  wife,  who  had  been  suddenly  tak^n  ill. 
He  called  at  the  houses  of  a  f^ood  many,  but  was  deterred  by  the 
large  mimlier  nf  lamps  exliiiiilrd  before  cnrh.  At  Ifngth.  aflT 
tramping  iihoiit  for  si'voral  hours,  he  cnmo  to  the  house  of  a 
doctor  where  only  three  himps  shed  a  melancholy  light  over  the 
entrance.  <)iir  happy  Kuropean  dashed  into  the  hou^e  of  tiiis 
excellent  man,  wnkciicil  him.  ami  ti")k  lilin  od  lo  his  lod^ing^;. 

"1  presume  you  are  the  k'st  pradilioner  in  this  city':'"  lie 
said  to  his  companion,  as  tliev  went  along. 

"What  makes  yon  think  "so?" 

"Because  yon  have  only  three  lanterns  hung  over  your  door, 
wliile  your  colleagues  have  dozens  displayed  on  their  house- 
fronts."' 

"Ah  I  is  that  the  reason?"  calmly  replied  the  pigtailcd 
Celestial.  "'The  fact  is,  I  ordy  lately  set  up  in  practice,  and 
have  had  hut  three  patients." 

Tn  Japan  no  house  is  complete  without  a  varied  su]iiily  of 
ohoehin.  or  paper  lanterns.  Xo  coolie  is  so  poor  but  he  nuist 
own  at  least  one,  i^r  there  is  n  law  eom|»olling  ail  foot  passengeni 
to  carry  a  lighted  hinlcrn  after  nightfall.  This  is  made  of 
crinklcii  white  bast  paper,  with  little  or  no  ornamentation  save 
the  Chinese  clmracters  which  t^pcll  the  family  name. 

A  paper  lantern  Ijunis  outside  most  houses  and  shops  at 
night ;  doxcns  of  them  arc  hung  closely  together  along  the  sloping 
eavci  of  private  dwellings;  the  houselwats  and  sampans  that 
glide  along  the  bay  or  river  are  profusely  hung  with  colored 
lanterns  that  shed  forth  a  deliglitful,  rosy  glow,  which  enhances 
tho  clinrnis  <>[  geisiia  or  mu'^me,  and  adds  to  the  hrillianev 
of  the  festive  night. 

lumbers  of  ^reat  biiUoou-ViV.i;  \a»i\cTn5  VW-iwiuisAR  the  space 
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in  front  of  the  theatres:  yadoyas    (iiius)   and  tea-houses  aro 
equally   well   marked   by   the   brilliant   illumination,   which    i 
maintained  all  night. 

The  wooden  lanterns  hung  beside  the  doors  of  the  dwellings 
in  certain  streets  of  Kioto  tell  the  passer-by  that  they  are  the 
lomes  of  geishas  (dancing  girls).  The  surface  of  plain  lanterns 
:=5  used  for  advertising  purposes,  and  "  he  who  runs  may  read  " 
that  within  are  various  commodities  for  sale. 

Some  of  the  street  lamps  are  made  wholly  of  wood,  the  post 
and  lantern  being  carved  and  quite  ornamental,  and  guiltless 
of  paint.  Over  these  is  often  built  a  roof  of  fancy  shingles,  and 
.sometimes  a  larger,  rougher  one  is  placed  over  the  first  to  protect 
it  from  the  weather.  Fine  fretwork  is  made  use  of  for  the 
panels  and  slides,  the  designs  being  mostly  trees,  flowers,  birds, 
and  fishes,  but  always  artistic,  for  even  the  common  people 
thoroughly  appreciate  the  beautiful  in  art  or  nature. 

At  the  midsummer  feast  of  lanterns,  when  the  souls  of  the 
dead  are  supposed  to  come  hack  to  earth  and  revisit  their  old 
liaiints,  hundreds  of  paper  lanterns  are  used  for  decorating  the 
<jraves  on  the  hillside  and  the  streets  of  the  town.  Each  little 
straw  boat,  in  which  the  spirits  take  their  departure,  is  bril- 
liantly lighted  with  paper  lanterns,  as  it  is  launched  forth  on  its 
journey  to  the  spirit-land. 

At  the  matsuris  and  processionals  of  the  temples,  several  of 
Mhieh  occur  every  year,  not  only  are  the  temples  themselves  and 
the  dwelling-houses  decorated  with  chochin,  but  the  entire  length 
of  the  streets  is  lined  with  them. 

Every  jinrikifha  coolie  must  carrj'  a  lantern,  fastened  to  the 
shaft  of  his  vehicle,  and  he  is  compelled  by  law  to  keep  it  lighted 
at  night.  For  this  purpose  the  Yumikari-chochin  has  of  late 
years  come  into  general  use.  It  is  a  curious  and  interesting 
siglit  to  see  a  string  of  rickshas — the  law  compels  them  to  run 
fringle  file — moving  along  the  streets,  with  thoir  bobbing  lights, 
and  no  one  can  say  he  has  really  seen  the  world  until  he  has  gone 
Flumming  in  a  ricksha  at  night  in  a  Japanese  city;  it  gives  one 
a  new  experience,  and  a  wild,  weird  sensation  obtainable  nowhere 
else. 

All  the  paper  lanterns  in  Japan — unlike  those  of  China — 
are  collapsible,  being  held  in  place,  when  open,  by  a  spring  or 
chain.  The  framework  is  made  of  thin  strips  of  bamboo ;  this  is 
covered  with  crinkled  bast  paper  which  is  very  strong  and 
durable.  These  fragile  creations  last  the  Japanese  a  long  time, 
so  deliberate  are  they  in  their  movements,  and  so  careful.  They 
are  oiled  or  varnished,  to  make  them  waterproof,  and  the  decora- 
tions are  put  on  after  the  frpmc  is  covered. 

From  Odwara  come  the  iiandsomest  lanterna  ia  3(kl^^i[i«    \tx 
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elder  and  moru  ccrdtionmuH  ilnvx  llu'  dnimiu,  or  ii<ili]i>tiiitii,  iimile  ] 
use  of  an  Odawum-olitKluii  to  liglit  liiM  vtay  when  he  went  i 
state  to  pay  liJs  annual  visit  la  tin-  f!|io):iiii,  or  trBVL-lIetl  from 
one  province  to  another.  The  Odawara-chochUi  is  t-onsidtraiily 
decorated;  in  ndditioii  to  the  owner's  "inon,"  (Something  after 
the  order  of  a  crest,  which  is  always  painted  on  one  side,  it  is 
mounted  with  a  (k-corative  hrajs^  hiind  >\{  the  top  and  hottom. 
The  footmen  and  coolips  had  each  their  own  si>eeial  lanterns, 
which  were  earried  on  their  slioiildera;  but  this  particular  one 
was  hung  inside  the  kago  or  iiorimono  in  which  the  daimio. 
according  to  his  rank,  travelli-d.  During  the  day  Mch  lantern 
was  put  into  a  net  or  bag,  and  tied  behind  one  of  the  pnW- 
manteaus. 

"Although  gns  and  electricity  light  every  Japanese  city," 
Kiss  Scidniore  telis  tis  that  "  the  manufacture  of  pnper  lanteru* 
iocreasea  apace,  for  now  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe  demand 
them.  Constructing  the  flimsy  frames  is  a  stfig)it-of-band 
process,  and  with  t)ic  some  deftneea  the  old  lantern-makera  dash 
on  designs,  chnrnctcrs,  and  bodv-colors,  with  a  bold  bnisli.  But 
one  must  l)M'  in  ,liipini  lo  a]ipret-iatr  the  softened  light  of  lau- 
tcrnj=.  aii<!  in  the  hnish  and  general  nightiv  use  of  tbeni  learn 
ail  the  IViirvlikc  and  splendid  cITects  to  lie  obtained  with  a  bit  -if 
pn|ier,  sonic  Hisps  cif  lianilmi).  jtnd  n  little  vegetable  wax  jiiuiml 
arnuni!  ii  pajicr  ivick." 

In  sonu>  |jarls  of  (iermanv  and  Swilzerlaml  there  Mill  sur- 
vives a  custuiii  uliich  was  once  well-nigh  universal  in  those 
(.•oniitrics.  This  was  tbc  use  of  lanterns  df  dilferenl  varieti.- 
.  and  siws  by  whieli,  at  tdght,  the  rank  of  the  party  could  h>- 
easily  distitiguislied. 

Tlie  hmterns  were  curried  by  the  servants  who  were  sent  to 
escort  their  mistresses  home  from  pbices  of  amusement,  and  tlii-y 
nuide  the  sipiare  in  front  of  the  Itoyal  0|>ora  House,  where  most 
of  the  enlertnininenis  were  then  given,  i]iiite  picturesque,  with 
their  lights  bobbing  iip  and  down  in  every  direction. 

The  dLiTcreiurs  belu-ecii  nonie  of  these  lanterns  were  slight, 
hilt  lliey  liad  to  be  stiii'tly  observed,  or  trouble  arose.  The  order 
of  rank,  as  set  fortli  in  the  "  rank  list,"  was  something  from 
whicli  tliey  lould  never  swerve.  Some  had  lanterns  of  tin,  some 
of  brass;  some  bud  wax  lights,  and  others  tallow;  even  the  num- 
ber of  lights  Hiis  jirescrilied  for  each  separate  clas-s  or  rank. 

Lantern  for  the  Dead  (French  liinlfnie  des  morls).  A 
curious  feature  found  in  many  cliiircb-yards  from  the  twelfth  to 
the  fourteenth  century,  especially  iu  France.  It  consists  of  a 
hollow  stone  erection,  soinetimes  ■-'(!  or  SO  feet  high,  surmounted 
by  u  lantern  and  presenting  a  general  resemblance  to  a  small 
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light-house.  The  lantern  seems  to  have  been  lighted  only  on 
certain  feasts  or  vigils,  and  in  particular  on  All-Souls'  Day 
(Halloween).  Lecointre,  in  his  "  Archelogue  de  Poitiers," 
suggests  that  erections  of  this  sort  were  put  up  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  living  from  the  fear  of  ghosts  and  to  safeguard  them 
from  the  terror  of  the  night  that  walketh  in  the  darkness,  as  the 
Psalmist  calls  it.  Violet  le  Due  agrees  with  Lecointre  that  such 
was  the  idea  attached  to  the  lanterne  des  in  oris  in  the  twelfth 
century,  but  opines  that  these  columns  belong  by  tradition  to  the 
usages  or  superstitions  of  a  very  remote  antiquity.  "  We  can- 
not but  regret,'^  he  says,  "that  we  have  no  lanterns  of  the 
dead,  prior  to  the  twelfth  century,  remaining.  We  cannot  doubt 
of  their  existence,  since  they  are  mentioned  several  times, 
amongst  other  instances  in  the  battle  waged  between  Clovis 
and  Alaric,  but  we  do  not  know  the  form  of  these  first  Christian 
monuments.'' 

Law  Courts  among  Birds.  It  is  a  noteworthy  yet  a  seldom 
noted  fact  that  many  kinds  of  birds  hold  court  for  the  trial  and 
punishment  of  their  delinquent  fellows. 

Crow  trials  are  the  most  frequent.  An  entire  community  of 
jiable  vindicators  of  the  law  may  meet  together  on  a  hill  or  in 
a  field.  The  accused  is  stationed  in  the  middle.  The  accusers 
}M>ur  out  their  tales.  The  charges  are  not  made  individually, 
nor  is  the  evidence  given  by  separate  witnesses,  but  by  a  general 
clamor  collectively  raised.  At  the  end  of  the  proceedings  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  is  either  acquitted,  when  he  flies  away  ami- 
cably with  judge  and  jury,  or  he  is  found  guilty,  in  which  case 
the  whole  tribe  fall  upon  him  with  beak  and  claw  until  he  is 
dead. 

"Rooks  have  the  same  custom.  The  Rev.  J.  Edmund  Cox, 
an  English  clergyman  and  ornithologist,  describes  a  rook  trial 
lie  once  witnessed.  Riding  along  a  quiet  road  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Norwich,  he  was  startled  by  a  great  cawing  from  an 
adjoining  rookery.  He  tied  his  horse  to  a  gate  and  cautiously 
crawled  for  a  hundred  feet  or  so  to  a  gap  in  the  hedge  of  a 
meadow.    Here  he  obtained  a  good  view  of  the  proceedings. 

Surrounded  by  some  forty  or  fifty  noisy  and  indignant  rooks 
stood  the  culprit  in  the  dock.  Perky  and  jaunty  at  first,  he 
gradually  lost  his  bravado  and  at  last  subsided  into  an  excellent 
imitation  of  the  famous  jackdaw  of  Rheims  after  he  had  been 
cursed  by  the  cardinal  with  bell,  book,  and  candle.  Evidently 
the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  for,  in  a  grand  finale, 
the  circle  of  rooks  suddenly  closed  in  upon  the  accused  and 
|)ecke<l  him  to  death.  Judgment  executed,  the  whole  assembly 
l)urst  into  vociferous  screaming  and  dispersed,  some  seeVm^\)^^ 
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adjacent  rookery,  but  the  greater  number  flying  away  across 
the  fields. 

I'liring  the  early  fipring  it  is  not  unnnnal  for  young  and  inei- 
pcriencetl  sparrows  to  pilfer  twigs  and  straws  from  tlie  nest 
which  their  eiders  are  building.  If  the  theft  be  detected  a 
passerine  (kws^  will  visit  the  offender's  nest  and  snmmHrily 
ecatter  it  to  the  four  winds,  after  giving  him  a  sonnd  thrashing. 

Far  BBTerer  is  the  justice  that  is  meted  out  to  dishonest  spar- 
rows in  Europe  by  their  frequent  neighbors  the  maMins.  A 
tragic  stoi^-  is  told  in  Garrets  "Marvels  of  Instinct,"  on  the 
authority  of  one  Father  Bougesnt:  A  sparrow  bad  appropriated 
to  Ilia  own  use  a  nest  wliidi  a  martin  had  just  built.  The 
rightful  owner  summoned  his  friends  to  the  rescue.  Several 
hundred  strong,  the  martins  ficw  to  the  attack.  Like  Brer  Term- 
pin  the  usurper  lay  low,  and,  presenting  his  largf-  beak  at  the 
opening  of  the  nest,  severely  pocked  such  of  the  too  daring  be- 
siegers as  ventured  within  his  rcaeh.  After  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  martins  withdrew  from  the  contest,  leaving  the  sparrow 
1o    premature    self-i-ontrrnliilnlinn    u|i<       '  ' 

>kill.        Ah...     Xl.|lU.>is    IVMS    UUU      Ini)    S 

martins  spcvdilv  rctiirnrd.  caHi  bciiri 
earth  «li.Tr„f  Ihiy  inake  llicir  ncsls.  Witli 
fell  upu)i  tile  Ticst  niid,  phL-iteriiiji  iliu  (■poiiiiifj 
?oft  enrth.  oiiclose.l  thr  thief  in  liis  stolen  ] 
the  sinno  Wiiy  iM'  the  lu-ro  of  I'oe's  "  AiiioriliU 
in  the  wine  cellar.  Tlieii,  as  in  I'uv's  storv, 
fate. 

Tlieflrand  liiii)iils  Ifrnihl  in  i:)lii  reported  a  siicfe«=ful  Ivncli- 
iiig  Ihiit  lia<!  taken  phKC  on  s>  farm  nenr  Mariette.  Jlich.  "  Two 
farmers  .-itting  In  a  liarn  iiotii'fil  a  ;i|iiirrow  entering  a  swallow'- 
nest  which  ehing  tn  tin.'  side  of  a  hcani.  A  ninmeiit  later  lie 
started  to  pilch  out  Iho  yourijr  birds.  Three  swallows,  attracted 
by  their  outcry,  sjiei^lily  pounced  iii">n  the  intruder.     After  con- 
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shop  Stanley  tells  us  that  a  French  surgeon 
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at  Smyrna,  being  unable  to  procure  a  stork  because  of  the 
Turkish  veneration  for  these  birds,  stole  the  eggs  from  a  stork's 
nest  and  left  hen's  eggs  in  their  place.  The  female  stork  in  all 
innocence  hatched  out  the  chickens.  The  male  immediately 
deserted  the  partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows.  Three  or  four 
days  later  he  returned,  in  company  with  many  other  storks,  who 
forming  a  circle  placed  the  unhappy  female  in  the  middle  and 
began  to  adjudicate  the  case.  The  bringing  forth  even  uninten- 
tionally of  young  chickens  instead  of  young  storks  is  evidently  a 
heinous  crime  in  the  stork  code,  for  at  the  close  of  the  trial 
they  all  fell  upon  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  and  straightway 
killed  her. 

The  stork's  wife,  like  CaBsar's,  must  be  above  suspicion ! 

More  remarkable  still  is  a  story  that  comes  from  Berlin.  Two 
storks  had  built  their  nests  upon  a  chimney.  The  owner  of  the 
house,  finding  an  egg  in  the  nest,  substituted  a  goose's  egg  in  its 
place.  The  female  stork  hatched  it,  to  the  stormy  indignation  of 
her  companion.  After  circling  three  or  four  times  around  the 
nest  he  flew  away.  For  some  days  the  bereaved  consort  fed  the 
young  goose.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  the  human 
inmates  of  the  house  were  disturbed  by  a  loud  clamoring.  This 
was  found  to  proceed  from  nearly  four  hundred  birds  gathered 
together  in  a  compact  body  and  apparently  listening  to  the 
harangue  of  a  solitary  stork  standing  some  twenty  yards  away. 
When  one  orator  retired,  another  took  his  place  and  addressed 
the  court.  In  this  fashion  the  proceedings  continued  until  about 
eleven  in  the  forenoon.  Finallv  the  whole  court  rose  simul- 
taneously  in  the  air,  emitting  dismal  ululations.  All  this  time 
the  female  stork  had  sat  trembling  in  the  nest.  Nor  was  her 
fear  unwarranted,  for  suddenly  the  whole  company  of  storks 
launched  themselves  upon  her.  At  their  head  was  a  particularly 
irate  male,  presumably  the  injured  spouse,  who  struck  her 
violently  three  or  four  times,  knocked  her  out  of  the  nest,  and 
then  killed  her.  He  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  unhappy 
gosling,  which  he  likewise  immolated.  Then  the  nest  was 
destroyed,  and  the  storks  flew  away, — no  doubt  perfectly  satisfied 
in  their  own  minds  that  the  law  had  been  vindicated  and  that 
justice  had  been  done. 

Rev.  George  Gogerley  is  the  author  of  an  interesting  volume 
of  reminiscences,  entitled  "  The  Pioneers,  a  Record  of  the  Bengal 
^Missions,"  which  appeared  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago.  He  describes  some  of  the  curious  habits  of  the  flamingo,  a 
bird  of  odd  shape  and  brilliant  plumage,  very  common  in  the 
marshy  lands  of  Bengal.  '^My  friend  Mr.  Lacroix/'  Ke  con- 
tinues, "  when  once  saiUng  in  bis  boat  up  the  Hoog\v\ey  ^  ^ctA,  otl 
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Kliore.  IIU  attt!iitiiiti  wan  sliortly  dirwUil  to  a  lurge  gmlnTin'j: 
uf  thc^e  pec-ulinr-lookioff  bird!i  iu  a  field  nomc  tittle  distance  aS. 
Knowing  their  limid  cliararti^r,  he  approached  as  m-ur  ae  lie 
could  without  bciug  observed  or  exciting  alarm,  and,  biding 
himself  behind  a  tree,  noted  all  tlu'ir  proceciiings.  Aftir  • 
great  deal  of  noisy  clamor,  they  fonnod  themeelvea  into  a  circle, 
in  the  centre  of  which  one  of  their  number  was  left  standing 
alone.  Again  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  screeching 
bird  oratory,  when  suddenly  all  the  birds  flew  on  the  unhappy 
aolilary  one  and  lileraliy  tore  him  to  pieces.'" 

Bosworth  Smith,  a  more  aeufe  observer  and  a  more  rvlialile 
reporter  than  nny  yet  quoted,  has  liia  stories  loo  about  birds. 
^\'hen  the  nest  of  a  too  seK-aaaertive  rook,  he  says,  is  built  in 
a  tree  in  advance  of  the  colony  and  without  its  formal  leave,  the 
rooks  assemble  on  the  disputed  tree  and  discuss  the  matter,  like 
xo  many  sanitaiy  inspectore,  in  all  its  bearings,  and  end  by 
"certificating"  or  "condemning"  it. 

Sometimes  the  verdict  appears  to  be  "Not  guilty,  but  don't 
do  it  asiiin."  fnr  it  do-N  nof  Mlinv,  even  if  (lio  v<>iitiV  nro  s^ifclv 

reiircd  in  llii'  (n'c  1ht(i-i.|   ■■.:.■     -  ,■     r',  ,i     ■    ,i    '    y^:[::] 

again  in  mmll^.r.     S„„Mf:    ■  ■     ,    ■   ,  ■    .1    in 

the  interim  wliiH.  nnikr^  llu'  ju;-y  drtcnnm.^  ihiit  It  i^  ::n)it  for 
rook  nccn [lilt ion.  SuiTU'tiiius  ii  .-^oliiary  pupition  far  from  the 
rwikery  i:;  iissiirni'il  nj  u  punii^limeiit  to  an  obstinate  marauder 
who  lias  comniilti'il  tlii'  nnjinrdonable  fault  of  being  found  out 
once  too  often. 

"SeiiIuI  Dstnui^rn  for  the  breeding  season."  Mr.  Smith  con- 
dude,-'.  '■  must  In'  n  severe  penalty  to  a  bird  so  eminently  sociable 
as  the  ri)ok ;  but,  like  oslracisni  at  Athens,  it  seems  to  be  care- 
fully divi'sti'il  of  ill!  |iiiinful  consequences  aftcm'ards;  for,  as 
soon  ii.«  the  yming  arc  Hown,  the  culprit  is  allowed  to  return  to 
flic  roTniruinitv  with  nil  his  old  riirhts  and  privileges  unimpaired. 
Unlike  llrai'o  of  Alliens,  wluis,.  laws  were  .=aid  to  he  written  not 
in  ink  Iml  in  liluod.  mihI  who  reeoj;nized  hut  one  penalty  for  nl! 
offeiiees,— deiitli.^nioks  rpi'Ogni;^e  degrees  in  guilt,  and  reserve 
flic  extreme  |ienaltv  of  the  law  fi.r  the  more  heinous." 

Lawn-Tennis.  A  modern  a)ipliration  of  the  ancient  game 
of  tennis  ('/.r.).  )iliiveil  \iitii  racket  and  balls  on  a  court  traversed 
by  a  net.  lint  wifliont  enclosing  walls.  Historically  it  dates  from 
IS?!,  wlicii  Miijor  Winglleld  took  out  a  patent  for  a  game  called 
"splmirislike,"  ilcseriiied  in  the  specifications  "a  new  and  im- 
proved portalile  cmirt  for  playing  the  ancient  game  of  tonni.s." 
Wingfielil's  court  narrowed  at  the  net,  po  that  its  outlines  were 
those  of  an  hoiir-glas.a.  The  pi-esent  rectangular  shape  was  .sub- 
stituted in  ]?;'..     Within  a  year  after  its  birth  sphairistike  had 
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been  rebaptized  lawn-tennis  and  had  begun  its  career  of  triumph. 
Simultaneously  it  crossed  the  Atlantic,  Dr.  James  Dwight  and 
the  brothers  F.  E.  and  B.  D.  Sears  being  mainly  iiistrumental  in 
making  it  known  in  the  United  States. 

In  1877  the  first  championship  game  was  played  in  England 
and  resulted  in  a  victory  for  Spencer  Gore.  He  anticipated  the 
tactics  afterward  brought  to  perfection  by  the  Renshaws,  which 
aimed  at  forcing  the  adversary  back  to  the  base-line  and  killing 
his  return  with  a  volley  from  a  position  near  the  net.  A  mem- 
orable performance  in  the  history  of  the  game  was  the  cham- 
pionship competition  in  1886,  when  William  Renshaw  beat  H.  F. 
I^wford  a  love  sot  in  9V^  minutes.  The  longest  rest  in  first-class 
lawn-tennis  was  recorded  in  1880,  when  81  strokes  were  played 
between  Lawford  and  E.  Lubbock. 

R.  D.  Sears  won  the  first  American  championship  in  1881, 
and  retained  it  for  six  successive  years,  until  in  1887  ill  health 
forced  him  out  of  the  competition  and  the  title  went  to  H.  W. 
Slocum. 

The  first  English  ladv  champion  was  Miss  M.  Watson 
(1884),  the  first  American,  Miss  E.  C.  Roosevelt   (1890). 

Lawyer,  First  Female.  Common  sense  and  common  law 
allow  anybody  to  plead  his  own  cause  in  a  law-court.  Indeed 
the  lawyer  or  attorney  is  an  after-thought  of  civilisation.  He  has 
grown  into  a  necessity  because  the  averacre  citizen  is  ignorant  of 
the  law  and  of  its  methods  and  would  be  at  a  hopeless  disadvan- 
tage against  any  one  better  instructed.  Honce  the  indispensable 
attorney  ("one  appointed").  When  Valerius  Maximus  (Book 
viii,  ch.  8,  example  2)  tells  us  of  a  female  pleader  in  Rome, 
one  Afrania,  our  surprise  is  tempered  on  discovery  that  she 
pleade<l  only  her  own  causes.  Being  of  a  litigious  disposition, 
she  was  perpetually  involving  herself  in  lawsuits.  She  would 
never  employ  an  advocate,  but  always  appeared  in  person  and 
managed  her  own  cases.  This  confident  behavior  made  her 
unpleasantly  notorious,  so  that  women  of  her  clamorous  turn 
were  usually  stigmatized  with  her  name.  Valerius  Maximus 
sums  up  her  character  in  a  noxious  term  which  will  not  bear 
reprinting.  The  Recreative  Magazine,  in  vol.  iii,  page  283 
(London,  1822),  cites  the  analogous  English  case  of  Mar}** 
Tucker,  who  "  pleaded  her  own  cause  in  a  case  of  libel,  and  got 
acquitted  thereby,*'  but  gives  no  further  particulars.  The  same 
authority  adds  that  England  once  had  a  female  constable.  **  On 
the  2l8t  of  April,  1788,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  determined 
that  a  woman  was  competent  to  serve  the  offices  of  commissioner 
of  the  sewers  and  overseer  of  the  poor.  Mr.  Justice  Aa1\l\\iT«t 
observed  that  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  mentioned  svJo«fcasi\A^ 
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houK-keepers  wirhiml  di^tindionof  sex."  The  Heviow  a\iu>  \ma- 
tioR):  a  iiarifli  where  a  womim  was  chosen  cou^tuble,  and  ivfirs 
tlie  teaticr  to  Dodah-y,  1788. 

Among  tho  cloy  tablets  of  ancient  Baliylonia  preservisl  iu 
the  British  Must-uni  is  one.  as  uld  ns  n.c.  5511.  which  ontain^ 
the  reconU  of  a  legul  case  instituted  hy  "  a  woman  of  BtirKiii[)  i " 
against  her  hrnllKT-iii-lnw,  "a  man  of  Babylon."  to  regain 
possession  of  i>ro[ierty  t>e<|Ueathed  hy  her  hushand.  Tlie  (.•vidcmi' 
showed  that  the  husband  had  Imut^ht  the  property  witli  the 
money  obtained  aa  her  dowry.  .\fler  a  few  years,  havin?  m 
children  of  tlicir  own.  they  adopted  a  son.  Shortly  afterwanl 
the  husband  niortjiaged  the  i-statc.  Tenter  he  died,  and  bin 
brother  atfemptod  to  claim  the  niortga^d  prnpcrly. 

The  widow  took  the  matter  U-fore  the  court  nt  Borsippn; 
which  K'ferrcd  it  to  the  Higher  Court  at  Babylon,  Here  the 
case  was  duly  heard,  anil  the  judges  renderwl  a  decision  to  the 
effect  that,  as  the  property  had  been  the  huaband's,  the  widow 
conM  have  it  iiimn  paying  off  Ihe  mortgage,  snd  that  the  brother 
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authoress  of  "Court  Circles  of  the  Bepublic'*  (1871),  **the  stately 
old  general  rose  to  his  full  altitude  of  six  feet  three,  and,  assuming 
the  position  of  a  commander  of  grenadiers  and  gracefully  touch- 
ing the  belt  of  his  sword,  responded,  *  May  it  please  your  honor, 
for  everything  that  lady  shall  say  or  do  I  hold  myself  personally 
responsible  in  every  manner  and  form  known  to  the  laws  of  my 
country  or  the  laws  of  honor.'  "  This  reply,  and  the  significant 
gestures  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  led  the.  judge  to  exclaim 
that  "  the  court  would  not  be  overawed  by  the  military  authori- 
ties," and  then  proceed  to  overawe  the  gallant  general  by  a  threat 
**  to  reduce  to  an  exception  of  recusation  "  something  which  had 
been  said. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Burnham  Kilgore  (1836-1908)  was  the  first 
woman  admitted  to  practise  in  Pennsylvania.  She  was  born  in 
Craftsbury,  Vermont.  When  only  15  years  old  she  was  a  teacher 
in  the  Vermont  schools,  and  three  years  later  she  was  teaching 
Cireek  and  higher  mathematics  in  the  high  school  at  Madison, 
Wis.  Ijiiter  she  was  preceptress  of  Evansville  Seminary,  in  that 
State.  In  18G4  Mrs.  Kilgore  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine  from  the  New  York  Hygieo-Therapeutic 
Medical  College.  A  year  later  she  came  to  Philadelphia  and  began 
reading  Blackstone.  When  she  registered  in  1870  as  a  law 
jitudent,  the  innovation  excited  the  ridicule  of  the  press,  bar, 
and  l)ench.  A  woman  as  a  lawyer  became  a  matter  for  comment 
even  in  European  periodicals. 

Mrs.  Kilgore  was' denied  admission  to  the  law  school  of  the 
Fniversity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1871,  but  ten  years  later  was 
admitted,  and  in  1883  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  bachelor 
(if  laws.  In  1873  she  argued  before  the  State  Supreme  Court  her 
right  to  the  elective  franchise,  and  the  chief  justice  pronounced 
her  address  "an  able  and  exliaustive  argument."  In  1881  she 
ap])eared  before  the  joint  session  of  the  legislature  in  support  of 
the  bill  for  women's  admission  to  the  legal  profession.  In  1884 
she  was  admitted  to  the  Delaware  County  courts  and  to  one 
Philadelphia  Common  Pleas  Court,  and  two  years  later  she  was 
admitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  act  of  assembly,  and  also  to 
the  federal  courts.  She  was  admitted  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  1890,  being  the  fourth  member  of  her  sex  tr, 
win  such  admittance. 

The  first  woman  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Europe  was  Mile. 
Chauvin,  in  Paris.  She  was  born  at  Jargeau,  in  the  Loiret,  and 
was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age.  At  school  she  was  an  infant 
prodigy.  In  1884  she  took  her  bachelorship  of  letters,  in  1885 
her  bachelorship  of  science,  became  a  licentiate  of  ph\lo9>o\v\\^ 
1890,  and  a  doctor  of  laws  in  1892.     Her  OT\g\iia\  \u\,^^\Nw:l 
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had  been  (o  qualify  for  a  poet  as  teacher,  but  her  acacleinic  snc- 
cees  led  her  to  think  of  higher  triumphs,  and  ehe  became  au 
ardent  exponent  of  the  rights  of  women.  The  thesis  whicli 
won  her  her  doetorsliip  of  laws  dealt  with  "  Profeseions  Acceaa- 
ible  to  Women,"  and  was  a  powerful  plea  for  the  admission  of 
women  to  all  the  "carri^res"  without  distinction.  After  teach- 
ing law  for  five  years  in  a,  "  lyc6e  "  for  young  ladies,  she  deter- 
mined  to  go  to  the  bar.  Her  application  was  stroDgly  con- 
tested, but  it  wax  found  by  the  judges  that  the  law  was  on  her 
side,  and  she  was  duly  sworn  in  toward  the  end  of  1807,  Since 
then  she  has  been  gradually  building  up  a  very  considerable  prac- 
tice, but  her  appearances  in  the  courts  are  few  and  far  between. 

Lead-pencil.  The  first  lead-pencil  was  made  in  England  in 
the  Eli^tabethaH  era,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  a  lead- 
pencil  at  all,  but  a  graphite  pencil,  such  as  we  write  with  to-day. 
Graphite  was  originally  called  plumbago  (from  the  Latin 
plumbum,  "  lead  ")  or  black  lead,  but,  since  the  mineral  contains 
no  lead,  the  namca  are  singularly  inappropriate.  The  first  person 
who  used  the  name  "graphite"  (fireck  "grapho."'  "  I  write") 
was  A.  fi.  Wcniorin  USil. 

In  the  early  days  of  lead-pencil  making  the  graphite  was 
sawed  into  thin  sheets  and  cut  into  strips  smaller  and  smaller 
until  they  were  of  a  size  to  be  covered  with  light  wooden  slips, 
and  thus  servo  as  pencils. 

The  first  pencils  createtl  much  excitement.  The  grapliiie 
mines  of  England  were  considered  of  inestimable  value  and  wen' 
protected  by  law.  But  there  was  great  wastv — first,  in  digging, 
for  many  of  the  pieces  were  too  small  for  cutting,  and  again  in 
the  numner  of  cutting  the  grajdiite,  wliich  wns  so  crude  that 
half  the  material  was  lost. 

In  1795,  (Vinte,  a  l-'renchman.  conceived  the  idea  of  using 
pulverized  graphite  and  l>indi!ig  clay.  This  discovery  resulted  in 
[H?ncils  of  varying  hardness,  according  to  the  amount  of  binding 
clay  added,  each  pencil  being  of  exactly  the  same  hardness 
throughout  it.-;  length. 

Soon  after  this  (iiscnvery  iniprovcments  followed  in  mixing, 
rolling,  and  sharjicning  the  graphite  composition,  which  was  cut 
into  lengths,  i>!aciHl  in  a  warm  oven  to  harden,  and  finally  in- 
cased in  wood,  as  seen  to-day. 

It  was  not  until  ISdO  that  so-called  load-pencils  were  manii- 
factitrcd  in  the  Fuited  States.  Once  started,  however,  the 
growth  of  the  industry  was  rapid,  and  now  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  more  Ihaii  I'oiir  milliiin  dollars  invested  in  it.  To-dav 
American  l<'.id-).eneils  are  J^uld  all  over  the  world. 

Leap-year  Birthdays.     If  a  man  happeu  to  be  born  on 
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February  29th, — iu  Leap-year,  of  course, — may  lie  celebrate 
his  birthday  only  on  the  quaternary  return  of  the  day  ?  The  law 
says  no,  although  here  Blackstone  is  at  fault.  The  author 
of  the  "  Commentaries,"  without  noting  any  exception,  says 
explicitly  that  a  man  child  attains  his  majority  "on  the  day 
preceding  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  the  person's  birth." 
Now,  in  1910  Gilbert  Tangye  became  the  father  of  a  son  on 
February  29th.  A  London  barrister  set  himself  to  looking  up 
law  and  precedent  on  this  subject  of  leap-year  birthdays.  His 
first  appeal  to  Blackstone  disheartened  him.  But  Mr.  Tangye 
delved  de<?per,  and  in  the  statutes  of  King  Henry  IIL  he  found 
a  law  that  appeared  to  make  it  clear  sailing  for  the  youngster. 
This  statute,  De  Anno  et  Die  Bissextili,  was  made  at  Westminster 
in  1236.    Here  is  King  Henxjr's  proclamation  of  it: 

The  King  unto  his  JuBtices  of  the  Bench,  greeting. 

Know  ye to  take  away  from  henceforth  all  doubt 

and  ambiguity  that  might  arise  hereupon,  the  day  increasing  in  the 
Leap  Year  shall  be  accounted  for  one  year,  so  that  because  of  that 
(lay  none  shall  be  impleaded,  but  it  shall  be  taken  and  reckoned  of  the 
fi&me  month  wherein  it  groweth,  and  that  day,  and  the  day  next  going 
Ijefore,  shall  be  accounted  for  one  day,  and  therefore  we  do  commend 
you,  that  from  henceforth  you  do  cause  this  to  be  published  afore  you 
and  observed.  Witness  Myself 

at  Westminster. 

While  this  language  is  rather  ambiguous,  Mr.  Tangye  in- 
sisted it  was  plain  to  him  as  a  lawyer  that  it  means  that  his  son's 
birthdays  will  occur  legally  on  February  28  in  three  years  out 
of  every  four.  His  opinion  was  considered  important  enough 
to  run  the  rounds  of  the  British  press  and  to  be  cabled  over  to 
America. 

Letter.  The  first  woman  letter  writer  on  record  was  Queen 
.Tezebel,  the  wife  of  Ahab,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  she  used  her  pen  for  purposes  of  deception.  The  story 
\^  told  in  1  Kings,  xxi,  5-10.  When  Ahab  was  mourning  because 
he  could  not  obtain  Xaboth's  vineyard  by  fair  means,  Jezebel 
conceived  of  foul  ones :  "  So  she  wrote  letters  in  Ahab's  name 
and  sealed  them  with  his  seal,  and  sent  the  letters  unto  the 
olders  and  to  the  nobles  that  were  in  his  city  and  that  dwelt 
with  Naboth."  They  suggested  a  plot  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  Xaboth  by  stoning.  An  earlier  letter  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  was  written  by  a  man  and  was  equally  detestable. 
WTien  we  remember  the  contents  and  the  purpose  of  David's 
letter  to  Joab,  how  it  did  for  Uriah  what  Jezebel  did  for  Naboth 
and  from  a  dirtier  motive,  we  could  have  wished  of  this  tcyo  IIx^lI 
it  had  never  been  preserved  (II  Samuel  xi,  14) . 
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It  is  plenesnl  to  ret-all  lliat  tlie  earliest  letter  (rom  i 
Engl iah woman  wliiTiof  aoj'  copy  c\i*t»  i»  that  harmless  bit  of  I 
flattery  eent  froin  ^lutilda,  Qiunjii  of  Ilcnrv  I,  lo  Archbidop  I 
Aiiselm.  Slie  atyieH  him  her  "worthily  reverc-newl  lord,"  and  1 
her§elf  "  the  lowest  of  tho  ImiidniaiOcne  (if  his  Holiness,"  epithets  1 
which  may  owe  their  origiu  to  some  clerical  Becrttarj'.  Anne 
Bolcyn'fl  last  cry  of  love  and  auguisli  to  her  lord  is  worth  n 
ream  of  the  letters  of  earlier  date  written  at  seemid  liam). 

The  pOBthunioiiB  pnblicatiou  of  letters  by  celebrities  arow 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteentli  ecntury,  and  foun  grew  to  be 
BO  common  that  Dr.  Arbuthnot  declared  that  the  anticipation 
added  a  new  terror  to  death.  In  1781  Dr.  Johnson  writes,  "It 
has  become  so  much  the  fashion  to  publish  letters  that  I  pot  a* 
little  into  mine  its  I  can."     Nevertlielcsfi,  when  Boswell  subse- 

S[nently  asked  him  if  it  would  I»e  projier  to  publish  any  of  his 
etters  after  death,  Johnson  contented  himself  by  remarking. 
"  Nay,  sir,  when  I  am  dead  you  may  do  Sa  you  will  with  mine." 
tine  of  the  most  venerable  of  English  peers  was  once  told  that 
eeveral  of  his  letters  wPre  eatnlojfued  for  Rale  in  a  Tendon  auction 
rmwii.  "11  is  n  iimtlcr  of  i tid iffcrencc  tn  me.''  said  thi^  nohle 
lord  :  "  from  lli,"  diiv  I  l.wani.-  a  pul>lic  man  I  never  wrote  a  line 
wortli  tlic  rcadimr  bv  anv  one  except  tho  person  to  whom  niv 
letter  was  iiddivsse.!." 

Oil  the  other  iiiiiid  it  must  be  note.!  tlial  mariv  ffreiit  j.eople 
have  lookivl  iipuii  this  matter  with  verv  ..p|)<.site  emotions.  In 
some  there  lias  lieeii  no  lillle  nlTcelittion.  in  others  a  remarkable 
i-iiiid.,r.  I'ope  a<ldressed  liis  letters  to  his  friend^,  l,i,l  he  <-ar.-- 
fullv  and  elaboratclv  wrote  and  rewrote  tliem  for  pt.stcritv.  iiiid 
he  was  not  sorrv  t'>  pee  some  of  tliem  ;ret  into  print  (lie  Vatlier 
hcl[iinn  them  to  tl)at  end  than  ..l.stnielins  them),  that  lie  misht 
have  ii  foR'tnsle  of  the  eiijovnient  which  was  mon;  especiiillv  in- 
tended for  after  aires.  Kverv  line  in  Walpnle's  letters  reads  as 
if  it  were  as  much  intended  for  i/.i  of  any  year  to  come,  as  for 
the  friend  to  whom  the  letter  was  directed;  but  this  dimini-hes 
neither  Walpole's  credit  nor  imr  appreciation.  Po|)ys  never  in- 
tended his  "  Dinrv  "  to  be  perused  bv  iinv  mortal  eve  hut  lii- 
own.  The  Hev.  llr.  Smith,  however.  deci|)iiered  the  short-hand, 
and  the  l«>st  social  lustmv  of  IVjivs's  time  fell  into  the  haniis  af 
a  delighted  and  grateful  pnhli,..  Fvelvn  wrote  hU  "  Oiar;  ''  for 
Ills  own  Siilisfactioii.  imliirerent  as  Dr.' Johnson  iihoiit  his  letters. 
wbeflier  it  were  published  or  not  after  his  death.  Evclyn'> 
descendants  were  ignorant  of  its  value,  and  it  is  to  a  stranger  we 
owe  those  sketches  of  contemporary  men  and  tilings  which  now 
enrich  our  literature.  Pepys,  Evelyn,  Walpole. — diaries  and 
letters;  of  how  many  exquisite  stories  v^c  should  have  known 
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nothing  but  for  those  three  individuals!  It  matters  little 
whether  they  intended  we  should  enjoy  that  knowledge  or  not; 
sufficient  for  us  that  we  do.  And  let  us  note,  in  passing,  another 
letter-writer, — Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  Her  letters  are 
not  quite  so  popular,  so  much  read,  or  so  well  known,  perliaps, 
as  they  used  to  be;  they  may  have  had  their  day,  but  the  writt^r 
was  well  assured  they  would  at  least  have  that,  "  Keep  my  let- 
ters,'' she  once  wrote  to  a  friend ;  "  they  will  be  as  good  ai 
Madame  de  Sevign^'s  forty  years  hence." 

In  dealing  with  old  letters  as  much  caution  is  necessary  a.i 
in  dealing  with  old  pictures.  Forged  letters  are  as  thick  as 
leaves  in  Vallambrosa.  Half  a  century  ago  the  Londo'i 
Afhenfputn  no*^es  the  prevalence  of  these  counterfeits.  "One 
man/'  it  says,  *'  forges  for  the  pure  love  of  sport,  and  throws  his 
forged  papers  into  a  collection,  to  be  found  a  hundred  years 
later,  merely  to  perplex  the  pundits.  Another  forges  to  sustain 
a  crotchet  or  a  principle.  But  the  most  industrious  and  the 
mo<^t  facile  are  those  who  forge  for  profit.  Every  one  familiar 
with  old  papers  is  aware  that  the  publication  of  historical  docu- 
ments— letters,  plays,  poems,  maps,  charts,  and  cylinders — has 
row  ceased  to  be  a  learned  profession,  and  has  become  a  manu- 
facture. As  the  "  Old  Bailey  "  had  its  tribes  of  ra^'cals  ready  to 
witness  a<rainst  anvbodv  and  anvthing  for  monev,  so  literature 
lias  its  race  of  outcasts  ready  to  furnish  any  document  that  may 
be  wanted,  from  a  Wardour-street  pedigree,  derived  from  scrolls 
in  a  Cheshire  muniment  room,  up  to  a  copy  of  Homer  from  a 
monastery  at  the  summit  of  Mount  Athos. 

Furthermore  it  is  no  paradox  to  say  that  there  are  "  authen- 
tic "  letters  which  are  no  more  authentic  in  their  contents  than  if 
they  had  been  forged.  That  is  to  say,  they  intentionally  misrep- 
resented the  feelings  of  the  writers.  Fun,  profit,  or  mystification 
was  fit  the  bottom  of  it.  Sterne,  writing  to  Oarrick  in  April, 
17r>2,  r'^veals  an  amusing  conspiracy  thnt  he  had  pla^^ned. 
"  Crebillon,"  he  says,  "  has  made  a  convention  with  me  whic^\ 
if  he  be  not  too  lazy,  will  be  no  bad  persiflage.  As  soon  as  I  get 
to  Toulouse,  he  has  agreed  to  write  me  an  expostulatory  letter 
i!pon  the  indecorums  of  Tristram  Shandy,  which  is  to  be  an- 
swered by  recriminations  upon  the  coarseness  of  his  own  works. 
These  are  to  be  printed  together — Crebillon  against  Sterne, 
Sterne  against  Crebillon.  The  copy  is  to  be  sold  and  the  money 
ef|ually  divided.    This  is  good  Swiss  policy !  " 

Nothing  came  of  this  design,  but  it  illustrates  how  a  letter 
may  be  authentic  yet  not  be  genuine. 

There  seems  to  have  been,  at  one  time,  a  regular  manufactrvrv 
for  the  pToiuction  of  letters  by  Shelley ,  Keats,  and  B'stotv,  ^Y!>asi 
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market  was  ewamiKil  by  these  cleverlj-forged  documeiUs.     In  tlie     " 
jear  ISCi'i,  Hobert  Browning,  the  poet,  edited  a  volume  of  kiten 
by  Shelley,  and  critics  said  that  they  would  prove  useful  to  all  ' 
future  biographeriii  of  that  wayward  genius.  These  letters  lunied  ~  ' 
out  to  be  forgeries.    One  epistle  was  found  to  be  a  "  crib  "  frnm 
■n  article  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  in  the  Quarterl;/  Reiietr.    An- 
other was  slightly  altered  from  u  pajwr  in  a  literary  annual 
When  research  was  made,  the  discovery  ensued  that  tin-  suji- 
posed  original  bad  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Moxon,  the  publisher,    !| 
at  an  auction.    The  auctioneer  liad  had  tliem  consigned  to  liirii     i 
by  a  bookseller  in  I'all  Mai!,  and  the  bookseller  had  bought  them 
from  two  unknown  women,  who  looked  as  much  like  ladiet:  as 
the  letters  looked  like  genuine  productions.    If  Mr.  Moxon  had 
not  sent  a  copy  of  the  volume  to  Mr.  Tennyson,  a  long  tiiiic 
might  have  elapsed  before  the  fraud  could  have  been  discovered. 
But  Mr.  Falgrave,  on  a  visit  to  the  laureate,  happened  to  o|)en 
the  book,  ana  his  eye  fell  on  a  letter  from  Shelley  to  Godwin, 
written  from  Florence.    Mr.  Palgravc  recognized  in  it  a  portion 
of  an  artiele  on  Florence,  in  the  Quorlirhi.  written  hv  liis  fnthir. 
Sir  FriUieis.     Mr.  Moxon  (.died  iti  ;dl  tlie  eopie^  of  tlii^  vnhinie 
of  ])Peudo-epLslles,   nod   siippreiised    the  puhlieation    altogether. 
A  curious  rer^ult  Iiiik  followed.    The  volume  is  worthlcji,*,  but  It  is 
Pare;  and  simply  on  account  of  its  "-dritv  is  prized  liv  colkHtors. 

(See  IjOVE-LKTTKlt.) 

Letter-box.  Apparently  this  useful  adjunct  to  the  poftiil- 
delivery  system  orij-inated  in  Pari.i  as  a  part  of  the  first  penny 
post  establishetl  in  any  country.  In  Ifi-jO  a  system  luid  been 
organised  whereby  letters  posted  in  Paris  could  bo  conveyed  ti- 
nny part  of  tite  city  at  a  cost  of  a  sou  iijiiece,  their  eoliwtioii  nml 
distribution  being  expeditctl  by  nienns  of  boxes — to  all  intents 
and  puriKises  similar  to  our  modern  letter-lwxes — placed  in  and 
about  the  capital.  But  the  eiti/ens  of  Paris  did  not  take  kindly 
to  the  postal  novelty,  which  was  destined  to  share  the  same 
fate  as  the  six-sous  omnibus,  a  contemporary  invention,  attrib- 
uted to  no  meaner  person  than  Pascal.  Fureti^re,  in  his  "  Roniitn 
Bourgeois,"  explains  how  the  letter-box  experiment  came  to  fail : 
"Certain  boxes,"'  he  says,  "were  at  that  time  newly  afii.wd  to 
nil  the  street  corners  to  hold  letters  sent  from  Paris  io  Paris. 
But  these  things  were  ordained  under  such  unlucky  stars  that 
the  letters  never  reached  (heir  destination:  and  when  the  boxes 
were  opened  nothing  was  fonnd  but  mice,  that  some  mischievous 
wags  had  dropped  therein." 

\ot  initil  the  spring  of  ISriO  was  the  letter-box  revivcil  in 
Paris,  and  it  was  then  a  copy  of  a  Belgian  innovation.  The 
first  spetimcn  was  erected  in  the  l?ue  de  la  Paix.     It  is  thus 
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described  (with  an  illustration)  by  the  Illustrated  London  News 
of  March  9,  1850:  "It  consists  of  a  bronze  columnar  design, 
raised  upon  a  granite  socle ;  the  opening  for  the  receipt  of  letters 
being  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  column  and  having  a  projec- 
tion to  keep  out  the  rain ;  a  door  for  the  removal  of  letters  being 
provided  towards  the  base."  London  followed  the  example  of 
Paris  early  in  1885.  Cast-iron  letter-boxes  were  erected  by 
the  authorities  of  St.  Martin's  Le-Grand,  the  first  one  being  at 
the  corner  of  Fleet  Street  and  Farringdon  Street.  It  was 
much  less  ornamental  than  the  Paris  pillar. 

**  Our  Letter-box,"  says  the  Illustrated  London  News  of 
Januar}',  1885,  "  is  a  stove-like  design,  reminding  one  of  the 
latest  of  the  London  conduits.  An  outer  panel  of  the  box 
bears  this  inscription : — 

LETTER  BOX 

Fob  Stamped  and  Unpaid  Letters  only. 

Newspapers  posted  here  will  not  be  forwarded. 

Letters  containing  Money  or  Valuable  Articles  should  be  Registered 

at  a  Post-office. 
THE  NEAREST  POST-OFFICE  IS  AT  101,  FLEET-STREET. 

General  Post  Letters 
For  the  Morning  Mails,  are  collected   here,  5  a.m.;    for  the  Evening 

Mails,  5.30  p.m. 
Letters   bearing  an  Additional   Penny   Stamp  may  be  Posted  for  the 

Evening  Mails,  6  p.m. 

Then  followed,  as  in  the  American  letter-boxes,  a  schedule  of 
hours  of  collection  and  delivery. 

Letter  Press.  John  Evelyn  in  his  "  Diary  *'  under  date 
November  27,  1655,  notes  that  Samuel  Hartlip  "told  me  of  an 
ink  that  would  give  a  dozen  copies,  moist  sheets  of  papers  being 
pressed  upon  it,  and  remain  perfect.'' 

Knowledge  of  the  invention  must  have  died  out  entirely,  for 
at  the  date  of  Watt's  patent  (1780),  there  was  no  suggestion  that 
the  process  was  in  use  or  was  even  known.  This  patent  was  for 
the  process,  not  merely  for  the  press. 

Letter  Written  in  America,  First.  Dr.  Diego  Alvarez, 
Chanca,  a  native  of  Seville,  physician  in  ordinary  to  their 
Spanish  Majesties  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  accompanied  Colum- 
bus on  his  second  voyage  of  discovery  to  America  as  the 
physician  of  his  fleet.  Toward  the  end  of  January,  1494,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  municipal  council  (Cabildo)  of  Seville, 
narrating  all  he  had  seen  and  heard  up  to  date.  This  letter,  the 
first  description  of  the  New  World  ever  penned,  left  the  port  of 
Isabella,  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola  or  San  Domingo,  on 
February  2d,  in  care  of  Don  Antonio  de  Torres,  commander  of 
the  twelve  vessels  sent  back  bj  Columbus  to  Spain  mt\v  t\v^  Tve^^ 
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of  the  discoveriw*,  and  arrivpil  tlifro  April  8,  1494.     Eventhing   | 
Dr.  Chaiica  eays  iu  liia  letU-r,  tliereftire,  regarding  thoei'  just-    I 
discovered  islands  of  the  Sew  World.  lie  learned  in  the  siiort    j 
epacc  of  time  bctwetn  November  U,  141':i,  when  he  saw  the  firsi 
island  (Dominica),  and  the  last  week  of  Januarj-,  1494 — that  is, 
in  less  than  three  months. 

The  original  manuscript  is  preserved  in  tlie  Seville  Library. 
Jt  waB  first  translated  into  English  in  1847  by  R.  H.  Major,  of 
the  British  Museum,  for  tlie  Hakluyt  Society  in  London.  This  is 
said  to  he  inaetiirate,  owing  to  the  translator's  imperfect  ac- 
quaintance with  the  nuances  of  the  Andalusian  dialect  used  by 
the  Spanish  author.  A  more  recent  translation,  by  Dr.  A.  M. 
Fernandez  de  Ybarra.  is  otRcially  filed  in  the  archives  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington. 

Lia  Fail,  or  Stone  of  Destiny.  The  coronation  stone  of 
the  Irish  kings  set  up  on  the  Hill  of  Tara  when  tliat  was  the 
royal  centre  of  Ireland. 

Other  names  given  it  were  the  Tanist  Stone,  or  Stone  of  the 
Heir-Apparent;  Iniiisphail,  or  Stone  of  Fortune;  and  a  local 
or  popular  iiiiiiu'  of  Ho.t  Fluvir-liiii-.  It  «„.  ;d<o  ^'nlleil  Ih.- 
"  roiirlng  stoni',"  from  it^  i;|i[>]io«'d  niiraculouii  prupi'itv  of 
soiiiidiu^'  when  tlie  ri-litfid  king  was  ].l;u',.d  u|h«i  it.  and  re- 
maining; nmie  iimliT  a  prctf'iidor;  and  it  was  helievrd  to  fiirrv 
with  it  the  ll(■^tiny  of  Irelan-I.  giving  the  sovereignty  of  wlnit- 
eviT  hiriil  in  wliidi  it  wan  fstahlislRil  to  one  of  Irish  blood.  A 
long  Ifgoniliiry  In.-tory  of  wonderful  wanderings  t'onneots  it  on 
one  side  wilh '.Ia(<ili"s  pillar  at  Bethel,  and  on  the  other  with  the 
ancient  .Scottish  Coroniiliori  Stone  of  Scone,  now  in  the  Corona- 
tion Chair  at  We.-t minster  Al.hev. 

The  identity  of  the  l.ia  Fail  with  the  Stone  of  Scone  has  been 
aceepteil  as  veritiihle  fact  hy  many  nnimaginative  hooks  of  refer- 
ence, even  liv  the  iflialile  "  Lipjnncott's  (lazettcer."'  Dean 
Stanley,  in  hi'i*  "  History  of  Westminster  Abbey."  shows  a  lurk- 
ing leaniiig  towani  the  ronianfie  history,  as  if  it  were  half 
against  his  will  tinif  he  acfepted  the  testimony  of  sober-minded 
antiquarians  and  geologists. 

The  traditional  storv  is  too  long  for  repetition  here,  A 
writer  in  The  f'/itrtfitor  (\hv  article  is  copied  into  The  Lirbig 
Age  in  Jnly.  ISKI)  shows  how  little  historic  basis  there  is  for 
even  the  nitter  part  of  the  legend. — t!u'  transfer  from  Tara  to 
Scone. — and  how  mueh  to  disprove  it,  deehiring  it  to  he  im- 
possible that  the  Irish  roval  stone  ever  left  Tarn  at  all  He 
quotes  Sir.  Petrie,  a  .«eareliing  invesfigator  of  lS;tfl.  as  saving 
that  the  Lia  Fail  was  originally  |ilaeed  on  the  side  of  the  "Hill 
of  Hostages,"  and  there  remained  "till  some  time  after  1798, 
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when  it  was  removed  to  its  present  position  in  the  Rath,  called 
the  ^  Fcrradh/  to  mark  the  graves  of  the  rebels  slain  at  Tara 
in  the  insurrection  of  that  year/'  Stanley  says,  "One  of  the 
green  mounds  within  that  venerable  precinct  [Tara]  is  called 
the  Coronation  Chair,  and  a  rude  pillar  *'  over  the  rebel  graves 
"  is  by  some  thought  to  be  the  original  Lia  Fail." 

Quite  as  convincing  is  the  evidence  of  the  geologists.  Profes- 
sors Ramsay  and  Geikie,  as  to  the  witness  borne  by  the  stone 
(of  Scone)  itself.  They  pronounce  it  to  be  of  red  sandstone  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Scone  and 
of  Dunstaffnage  Castle.  Professor  Ramsay  says,  "  It  can  never 
have  been  derived  from  any  of  the  rocks  of  Tara,  which  are  of 
the  Carboniferous  era,  or  from  those  of  lona,  where  no  red 
sandstone  exists;  and  it  is  equally  impossible  it  should  have 
belonged  to  the  limestone  rocks  around  Bethel  or  the  nummulitic 
strata  of  Egypt/' 

Mr.  Skene  authoritatively  sums  up  the  discussion  thus : 

**  It  was  the  custom  of  Celtic  tribes  to  inaugurate  their  kings 
on  a  sacred  stone  supposed  to  s}Tnbolize  the  monarchy.  The 
Irish  kings  were  inaugurated  on  the  Lia  Fail,  which  never  was 
anywhere  but  at  Tara,  the  sedcs  principalis  of  Ireland;  and  the 
kings  of  Scotland,  first  of  the  Pictish  monarchy  and  afterwards 
of  the  Scottish  kingdom  which  succeeded  it,  were  inaugurated 
on  this  stone,  which  never  was  anywhere  but  at  Scone,  the  sedes 
principalis  both  of  the  Pictish  and  Scottish  kingdoms."  (See 
Coronation  Stone  in  Walsh,  Curiosities  of  Popular  Customs, 
p.  281. 

Liberty  Bell.  This,  the  most  famous  bell  in  America,  now 
stands  in  the  entrance  or  vestibule  of  the  old  Philadelphia  State- 
house,  on  Chestnut  Street  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  this  building  enshrines  the 
famous  Independence  Hall,  wherein  "  the  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  General  Congress  assembled,"  on 
July  4,  1776,  adopted  that  Declaration  which  severed  our  ties 
with  the  motherland.  (See  Walsh,  Curiosities  of  Popular  Cus- 
toms, pp.  589-590.) 

In  the  year  1751  this  bell  was  ordered  from  Robert  Charles, 
a  London  bell-founder.  The  specifications  were  that  it  should 
weigh  2000  pounds  and  cost  £100,000  sterling,  that  it  should  be 
made  by  the  best  workmen,  that  it  should  be  examined  carefully 
before  being  shipped,  and  should  contain  around  it,  in  well- 
shaped  letters,  the  inscription : 

"By  order  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  State 
House  in  Philada.  MDCCLJI.'' 
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Beneath  this  inscription  should  be  placed  a  quotation  from  ] 
Leviticus,  xxv,  10: 

"  PrcK'laiin  liberty  throngbout  the  land  unto  all  the  inhahi- 
taiita  thereof." 

The  full  text  in  Levittcug  reads,  "  And  ye  shall  hallow  the  ] 
fiftieth  year,  and  proclaim  liberty,"  et«.     Possibly  in  selecting    I 
the  text  the  good  Quakers  had  in  miud  the  arrival  of  William 
Penn  and  their  forefathers  more  than  fifty  years  before. 

In  AugTist,  1752,  the  bell  arrived.  Though  apparently  in 
good  order,  it  was  cracked  by  a  stroke  of  the  clapper  while  being 
tested,  and  wns  recast  in  Philadelphia  by  Imoc  Norrts.  Even 
then  the  bell  proved  defective.  The  original  bad  been  considerei! 
too  high  in  tone,  the  resiult  of  an  madeqaat«  supply  of  copper. 
Too  much  copper  had  been  added  wlien  it  was  recast,  ami  its  tone 
was  consequently  too  low.  This  second  failure  provoked  many 
witticisms.  Norris  undertook  once  more  to  cast  the  bell.  He 
succeeded  in  pleasing  the  experts,  and  the  bell  was  hung  in  the 
steeple  in  June,  1753, 

On  noon  of  Monday,  Jnlv  Sth.  177(i. — not.  the  4th,  as  sener- 
ally  l.*'livicd.— l!ir  h.4'l  lullillr.l  ihc  jirojiheiy  of  its  motto  and 
rang  (Jut  the  tidings  Unit  tlic  Declaration  of  Independence  liad 
been  radlird  Iiv  llic  tliirlivri  Sliilcs. 

On  Jnlv  S.  ]7S;i.  wIiIIl-  liciiip  foiled  for  the  funeral  of  Chief 
Jui^ticc  ^larsliiilL  tlic  licll  ivas  ;i^'ain  cracked.  Ineffectual  effort* 
were  ni.ide  to  restore  its'  tone  bv  cidarfriuK  the  crack  and  clip]>int; 
its  cil;;es.  It  was  rciiioveil  froTii  the  tower  to  a  lower  story 
and  a  new  liell  wa.s  hoisted  iTi  its  place,  l^ter  the  Liberty  Bell 
was  placed  in  Independent  Hall,  and  still  later  it  was  sliippi'd 
to  its  present  position  in  the  entrance  ball,  lis  last  trip  among 
the  nianv  that  it  has  made  to  viirious  expositions  was  to  tJie 
World's  Fair  in  St.  I^.ui!=. 

Library.  Of  all  the  apartments  in  the  bouse  of  a  man  wlio 
adds  to  l>rains  and  breeding  the  wberowjtjiai  for  gratifying  liis 
t'entie  taste?,  none  can  yield  liim  more  exquisite  delight  than  hi- 
lihrarj' — and  none  is  a  more  inlimnte  portion  of  his  host  self. 

Have  we  not  all  f-'ll,  and  rccijirocated,  the  joy  witJi  whicli 
Xavier  de  Maistrc  takes  us  by  tlie  hand  and  leads  us  from 
Ixjok-shelf  to  book-shelf  in  his  memorable  "Journey  Around  nr. 
Room  ?  " 

Sweet,  indeed,  to  the  bihiioiuaniac,  are  the  moments  whilcil 
away  in  sorting  and  dippinn  into  ins  books!  The  dinner  hour 
may  strike;  Madame  Bililioinaniac  may  be  kept  wailing.  He 
dines  upon  prose  and  sips  poctrv  instead  of  port.  His  work  i,- 
lo..  full  of  delight  ever  to  he  finished.  Like  Penelope's  web  it  is 
di.mc  to-dav  lo  1"'  inidi'nc  to-morrow,     A  new  edition,  a  new 
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author,  picked  up  by  some  divine  accident  at  an  auction  or  from 
a  book-stall,  deranges  the  whole  order.  Each  volume,  ere  it  takes 
its  place,  opens  at  some  rare  or  curious  passage,  and,  by  a  kind 
of  instinct  which  is  the  bibliomaniac's  secret,  his  eye  falls  at 
once  upon  every  rich  and  suggestive  bit. 

The  whole  pedigree  of  books  rises  up  before  the  reader's 
mind.  How  far  back  can  the  origin  and  growth  of  books  be 
carried  ?  Does  not  Mader,  that  thrice-leamed,  that  incalculably 
ingenious,  that  immortally  ingenuous  German,  begin  his  history 
with  a  chapter  "Of  Antediluvian  Writers  and  Librarians?" 
Had  not  Thebes  the  great  library  of  the  "  King  of  Kings," — old 
Osymandyas, — a  library  rightly  called  "  The  Treasury  of  Reme- 
dies for  the  Soul  "  ? 

Did  not  Pisistratus  found  the  first  library  of  Athens,  to  be 
carried  away  by  Xerxes  into  Persia^  and  to  be  brought  back, 
long  after,  by  Seleucus  Nicator  ? 

How  many  great  men  of  Greece  were  made  prouder  and  more 
famous  by  their  wealth  of  books!  There  were  Polycrates  of 
Samos,  Euclid  of  Athens,  the  poet  Euripides,  and,  above  all, 
Aristotle,  whose  choice  collection  passed  from  Theophrastus  to 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  was  transported  to  Eome  during  the 
dictatorship  of  Sulla. 

We  know  that  numerous  libraries  flourished  in  republican 
and  imperial  Rome,  and  that  in  the  time  of  Constantino  they 
liad  reached  the  respectable  number  of  twenty-nine.  Yet,  strange 
omission !  hardly  anything  survives  in  the  way  of  contem- 
porary enumeration  of  the  volumes  in  either  Greek  or  Roman 
libraries,  or  of  such  details  in  the  description  of  their  contents 
as  might  be  expected  from  observant  scholars.  However  minute 
and  precise  the  Roman  and  Grecian  bibliophiles  might  be  in 
their  accounts  of  foreign  libraries  or  the  great  libraries  of  the 
past,  they  furnish  no  data  as  to  the  libraries  which  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  visiting.  Thus,  Aulus  Gellius,  in  his  Nodes 
Aiiici,  speaks  of  meeting  friends  in  the  Tiberian  library,  of 
making  researches  in  the  library  of  Trajan,  and  of  finding  a 
book,  "after  a  long  hunt,"  in  the  Library  of  Peace.  But  he 
does  not  say  a  word  as  to  the  number  of  volumes,  as  to  the 
class  or  character  of  the  books,  as  to  the  order  of  their  arrange- 
ment, or  as  to  the  conditions  whereby  they  were  made  accessible 
to  the  public,  either  in  these  or  in  any  other  contemporary 
Roman  libraries.  Yet  Aulus  Gellius  is  responsible  for  the  ex- 
travagant statement  that  the  Ptolemaean  Library  at  Alexandria 
contained  700,000  volumes — an  estimate  which  the  calmer 
Eusebius  reduces  to  100,000. 

Two  exceptions  onlj  may  be  noted  in  the  case  ol  ^omAxi 
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libraries,  and  both  these  are  private.  The  collection  of  TjTnn- 
nioD)  B  contemporary  of  Cicero,  is  rated  on  tlie  questionable 
Hay-«o  of  Suidag  at  C0,000  volumes,  and  that  which  Sltpiius 
Sammonieua,  preceptor  of  tlio  youngi-r  (tiinlinn,  hti|iienthed  lo 
his  imperial  pupil  is  more  auttioritafivcly  estimated  at  30,(Mlfl 
volumes.  In  these  meagre  details  dwells  all  our  real  knowledge 
as  to  the  contents  of  the  libraries  of  the  great  classical  periodfi. 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain,  however — the  first  public 
library  in  the  history  of  the  world  was  established  in  Rome  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Aiiguatua.  It  was  speodily  followed  by  others. 
These,  it  would  appear,  wore  used  as  meeting-places  and  reading- 
rooms  for  learned  and  unlearned  alike.  That  books  might 
occasionally  be  borrowed  from  a  library  is  indicated  by  still 
another  passage  in  Aulus  Gelltus,  though  the  library  in  question 
was  at  Tivoli  and  not  at  Itomc.  He  and  his  friends,  dining  one 
warm  summer  at  a  plutocrafa  villa  near  Tibur,  were  drinking 
melted  snow,  despite  the  protest  of  one  of  the  party,  who  said 
that  Aristotle  had  declared  the  practice  unwholesome.  "  There- 
upon ho  fotchcd  SI  ircnti^c  W  Ari?tnile  mit  of  ihf  Hljnm-  of 
Tibur,  wliich  wnn  then  vorv  cnnvcnicntiv  accommodated  in  the 
Temple  of  1  IcrciiJr.^.-'  etc'  SciioI;irs  liavc  bewiiilcd  llie  lo^s  of 
Iho  Aloxandrinn  I.ilirnrv  alrciidv  alluded  to.  It  was  f.mnded 
at  AlcN-nridria  liy  I'tolomy  Sotcr.  ](.<.-.  ^'00.  As  ha;^  l.uon  said.  Ihr 
number  of  voluiue.s  ha?  I)epii  varion.-lv  ei^timnted  ns  from  100,OUO 
to  ;on.O(m.  Two  cmturies  and  a  lialf  after  its  foun<Iatinn  (in 
B.C.  -1"),  that  portion  wliieli  was  preserved  in  the  Britcliion 
building  was  aeciileiitiillv  consumed  by  fire  by  the  auxiliary 
soldiers  uiidcr  Julius  Cie.sir.  XevLTtiieJcsg,  the  Ale\jindrian 
Lihnirv  maintnitied  its  luilk  bv  new  accessions  until  the  capture 
of  the  "city  by  the  t^anueiis  iuA.n.  (i-IO,  when  it  was  barbarously 
destroyed  by  order  of  tlie  ealif  Omar. 

Tlic  pjiilosopbor  I'liilopoiuis.  by  his  zealous  effort  io  save  his 
precious  Ftorcbouse,  precipitated  ils  niju.  lie  solicited  Amron, 
the  Mohammedan  eliicf,  to  give  liim  the  books  of  philoso|ihy. 

Amron  declined  acting  until  he  could  obtain  permission  from 
the  calif,  and  accordingly  stated  ]'hilo]ionu'!'  request  to  Ids  mas- 
ter. The  reply  ha^  pa^^ed  into  liislory:  "If  tliese  writings  of 
the  Greeks  agree  witii  the  Koran,  or  Book  of  God,  they  arc  use- 
less, and  need  not  be  preserved:  if  they  disagree,  they  arc  per- 
nicious, and  ought  to  be  destroyed." 

Aeeordiugly  the  manuscripts  were  sent  to  heat  the  4000 
public  batb=  and  six  months  were  barely  sufficient  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  precious  fuel.  This  is  the  account  of  Abulfarn- 
gius.  ii  Syrian  writer,  and  it  is  nnt  eontradieted  by  Egyjitian 
writers.     Gibbon   discredits   the   story,   ehielly   on   the  ground 
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of  ''  tiie  six  months  clause/'  as  he  considered  that  the  collection 
could  not  have  grown  to  more  than  700,000  volumes,  which 
would  give  less  than  200  volumes  to  a  bushel.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  manuscripts  had  been  dispersed  it  is  singular  that 
none  of  them  afterwards  appeared  in  any  of  the  great  libraries. 
At  all  events,  the  Alexandria  library  ceased  at  the  date  of  Omar. 

From  glimpses  afforded  by  the  classics,  and  the  oldest  of 
illustrated  manuscripts  still  actually  extant  or  transmitted  by 
tradition  through  the  dark  ages,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  main 
features  of  the  early  Roman  libraries  were  reproduced,  as  late 
as  the  year  1587,  for  preservation  to  the  present  day  in  the 
famous  librarv  of  the  Vatican. 

Dating  from  about  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era 
quite  another  form  of  library  was  developed  in  the  monasteries. 
Beginning  with  a  few  manuscripts  kept  on  shelves  or  in  chests 
in  the  cloisters,  these  miniature  collections  of  service-books, 
theological  commentr.ries,  and  stray  copies  of  the  ancient  classics, 
by  gradual  accretions  through  the  centuries,  at  last  overflowed 
the  cloisters  and  were  assigned  to  separate  rooms  and  later  to 
suites  of  rooms.  The  mediaeval  universities  adopted  the  form 
thus  evolved  in  the  monasteries  and  developed  them  into  types 
still  familiar  in  the  college  libraries  of  to-day. 

The  current  edition  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica^'  states 
that  Humphrey  Cheetham-'s  library  at  Manchester  (established 
in  1653)  was  "  the  first  free  library  in  England."  A  contributor 
to  Notes  and  Queries,  however,  sets  up  a  prior  claim  for  a  library 
still  extant  in  Bristol  which  was  founded  by  Robert  Redwood  in 
the  year  1615  and  was  rebuilt  in  1740. 

That  was  the  germ  of  the  public  library  of  to-day. 

Startling  is  the  revolution  in  the  old  and  the  modern  methods 
of  lending  books. 

The  old  monastic  library  issued  only  one  volume  annually 
to  each  monk  entitled  to  use  its  books.  In  the  year  1471,  when 
Louis  XI  wished  to  borrow  a  book  from  the  Medical  Faculty  of 
Paris,  he  was  required  to  deposit  plate  in  pledge  and  to  get 
one  of  his  nobles  to  join  him  in  a  guarantee  for  the  safe  return 
of  the  book.  Nay,  so  recently  as  1790,  in  these  United  States- 
of  America,  the  rules  of  the  Harvard  College  Library  allowed 
the  librarian  to  admit  students  into  the  room,  but  not  more 
than  three  at  a  time. 

To-day  in  Paris  there  is  not  one  among  the  priceless  treasures 
of  the  National  Library  that  is  not  at  the  command  of  the  hum- 
blest applicant  of  good  reputation.  In  London,  with  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  British  Museum,  the  conditions  of  acc^?>9.  ^^t^ 
made  so  easy  tha^^  despite  the  lavish  provisions  oi  B^acci  m  \)fta 
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reading-room,  it  became  necessary,  iu  the  interests  of  the  higher 

claseea  of  readers,  to  fix  tho  limit  of  Hgi;  that  might  esdude  "  the 
rush  of  young  men  from  University  and  King's  colleges  to  the 
presses  that  conltiin  the  Latin  dictionaries  and  Greek  Lexicons 
and  Bohn's  cribs." 

And  if  the  character  of  the  lihrarica  has  ciianged,  hoir  tanch 
more  so  the  characteriBtics  of  Lihreriaiis! 

The  librarian  of  the  older  days  was  a  being  wlio  devoted  him- 
self to  the  simple  accumulation  of  book.«.  What  he  hud  g<it 
together  with  so  much  pains  he  naturally  wished  to  retain.  Like 
the  miser,  however,  who  loses  sight  of  the  real  moaning  of  money 
in  the  mere  pleasure  of  hoarding,  the  librarian  foi^got  thai  it 
was  more  necessary  Irooks  should  be  ri'ad  than  that  they  should 
be  kept.  He  hated  to  see  them  used  loo  much,  because  usage 
wore  them  out.  He  liked  short  hours  and  hard  conditions.  He 
closed  his  library  in  summer  for  cleaning  and  repairs.  Ue  was 
never  eo  happy  as  when  all  the  books  were  on  the  shelves.  In 
due  course  of  evolution  he  was  succeeded  by  another  and  a 
broader  type.  This:  libnirtiin  rejoiced  Tnnyt  when  Ins  ^^helvi's 
were  empty.  He  loved  !»  .-ee  the  bwks  ut^ed,  even  if  they  were 
oecas^ionaliy  Jihu^ed.  lie  loved  lo  grant  liis  piitrons  ea-'^y  aecctis 
to  the  iKxik-shclve,*.  even  if  a  tiiief  sometimes  passed  hinii^lf 
olt  as  ii  reader.  He  iiuenteil  all  sorts  of  selienios  to  faeilitate 
the  finding  of  books;  he  stood  ready  to  direct,  advise,  and  en- 
courage readers  in  their  reseoreiies. 

Library  Curios.  There  are  at  least  five  libraries  in  ihe 
world  whieli  ennlnin  over  one  niillion  volumes.  These,  in  the 
order  of  their  nia^'nitnde.  are  the  Bil.liothe(|uo  Niitiunale  of 
Paris  (whieh  ehiims  .1,(H)n.t)(M)).  the  British  Museum,  the  liu- 
peri.ll  Lihnirv  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  Congres.sioiial  Libnirv  ai 
Washington,  and  the  Xew  York  Tublie  Library  (Aslor-Tilden- 
Lenox  foundations). 

Of  these  the  Briti,-;h  Museum  is  the  most  interesting  to  men 
of  British  birth  or  British  descent.  The  origin  of  that  gigantie 
institution  is  curinus  eiiougli.  In  theyiiir  17.53  Sir  Hans  Sloaue 
offered  to  llie  iiiilion  his  natural  historv  enllection,  coins,  manu- 
scripts, jiiid  printed  books  for  !tlH)il,()nO.  about  one-fourth  of 
their  estimated  value.  .Vt  the  .same  time  Parliament  was  re- 
minded that  the  manuscripts  I'ollected  by  Robert  Harley,  Earl  of 
Oxford,  were  still  purchiisable  for  >i!.5(l.(lOO,  and  furthermore 
that  no  proper  Iniihling  luid  yet  been  provided  fur  those  col- 
lected by  Sir  Kohert  Cotton,  and  handed  over  to  the  nation  in 
170n  liy  his  deseeiulant.  Sir  John  Cotton. 

The  government  declared  itself  uniihlc  to  find  money  for 
these  purposes,  hut,  a*  a  compromise,  passed  a  bill  authorizing 
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a  lottery,  with  100,000  $15  tickets,  for  prizes  amounting  to  a 
total  of  $1,000,000,  the  balance  of  $500,000,  after  deducting 
expenses,  to  be  handed  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  trustees  to  purchase 
the  Sloane  and  Harleian  collections,  acquire  a  building,  and  in- 
vest whatever  was  left  to  produce  an  income.  The  100,000 
tickets  were  all  sold,  and  thus  the  British  Museum  came  into 
existence. 

The  oldest  library  in  the  United  States  is  the  Philadelphia 
Library,  formerly  situated  at  Fifth  and  Library  Streets,  but  now 
at  Juniper  and  Locust  Streets,  with  a  branch  (the  Ridgway) 
at  Broad  and  Christian  Streets.  It  was  founded  in  1731,  the 
fourth  year  of  George  II^s  reign,  by  fifty  young  men,  artisans 
and  gentlemen  of  that  town.  Joining  themselves  into  a  literary 
association,  which  they  called  the  Junto,  they  subscribed  one 
hundred  pounds  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  further  agreed 
to  pay  each  ten  shillings  annually  during  fifty  years  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  library  was  well  sponsored,  being  Benjamin 
Franklin's  " first  project  of  a  public  nature/'     Franklin  says: 

At  the  time  I  established  myself  in  Philadelphia  there  was  not  a 
good  bookstore  in  any  of  the  colonies  southward  of  Boston.  In  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  the  printers  were  indeed  stationers;  they  sold 
only  paper,  etc.,  almanacs,  ballads,  and  a  few  common  school-books. 
Those  who  loved  reading  were  obliged  to  send  for  their  books  from 
England;  the  members  of  the  Junto  [his  club]  had  each  a  few.  We  had 
hired  a  room  to  hold  our  club  in.  I  proposed  tliat  we  should  each 
of  us  bring  our  books  to  that  room,  where  they  would  not  only  be 
ready  to  consult  in  our  conferences,  but  become  a  common  benefit,  each 
of  us  being  at  liberty  to  borrow  such  as  he  wished  to  read  at  home. 
.  .  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  for  some  time  contented  us.  .  . 
Wt  some  inconveniences  occurring,  each  took  his  books  home  again. 
And  now  I  set  on  foot  my  first  project  of  a  public  nature,  that  for 
a  subscription  library.  The  institution  soon  manifested  its  ability, 
was  imitated  in  other  towns  and  in  other  provinces.  •  .  Reading 
became  fashionable,  and  our  people,  having  no  amusements  to  divert 
their  attention  from  study,  became  better  acquainted  with  books,  and 
in  a  few  years  were  observed  by  strangers  to  be  Better  instructed  and 
more  intelligent  than  people  of  the  same  rank  in  other  countries. 

The  books  were  at  first  kept  in  the  house  of  Robert  Grace, 
whom  Franklin  characterizes  as  "  a  young  gentleman  of  some 
fortune,  generous,  lively,  and  witty,  a  lover  of  punning  and  of 
his  friends."  Afterward  they  were  allotted  a  room  in  the  State- 
house;  and,  in  1742,  a  charter  was  obtained  from  the  proprie- 
taries. In  1790,  having  in  the  interval  absorbed  several  other 
associations  and  sustained  a  removal  to  Carpenter's  Hall,  where 
its  apartment  had  been  used  as  a  hospital  for  wounded  American 
soldiers,  the  library  was  at  last  housed  in  a  building  especially 
erected  for  it  at  Fifth  and  Library  Streets,  where  it  remained 
until  within  the  last  iew  years. 
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It  broughf  only  ubmit  dglit  thousand  volumes  into  iU  net 
quarterti,  for  it  Imd  languished  eomowhat  during  tlie  llRTolntion 
and  the  wor  of  words  uhich  nttt-ndcii  our  iKditical  birth.  But 
it  hod  received  no  injury. 

Library,  Five-foot.  Mtcratun?  by  weight  or  Ity  measure 
has  always  suggested  humorous  possibilitiee  to  the  jokeemillis 
who  batten  on  human  ignorance.  Anecdote  So.  Ii51()  in 
K.  Arvine'a  "Cyclopedia  of  Anecdotes"  (Boston,  ISol)  rww 
as  f  olIowB : 

Ln-EKATUBE  uv  TtfEASUSE.^ — A  BU'wanl  wrot«  to  a  bookseller  in  Iion* 
don,  fur  Buine  books  U>  fit  u)>  liis  miuiti^r's  library,  in  the  follotting 
tfirma;  "In  thv  firRt  place  I  want  tix  fei't  of  theology,  the  snme  qiukn* 
tity  of  miOnpliyHira,  anil  nmr  a  yard  of  old  civil  law,  in  folio."  , 

Du  Maurier  has  a  caricature  in  Punch  which   illustrates  a  I 
dialogue  that  is  esoctly  in  point : 

Sir  G.  M.  ooss  ik  roa  CcLTCitx. — "  Look  'ere,  CUrke.  'Appy 
thought!  I'll  oitMa  this  littlo  room  the  liber?,  you  knowi  'ave  %  hit 
o'  books.    IVIind  you  order  me  some." 

"  Yes,  Sir  Gorjfius.     What  sort  of  Iwoks  shall  I  onkT!  " 

■'  Ui'll.  li-t   nil-  w.'— siip])(>sv   «-.■  say  a  miiplc  o'  'iimired  yards  of 
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s  ap[ir(i\iiiiated 


ic  truth.    ■] 

to  L'ontaiii 

ri  what  thf  past  lias 


.issKtant 


.  Ihiit.   , 


,'  ri'spcct  .Ml 
hundred  vards  ..f  bo 
that  is!  valuable  a<  « 
quoathcd  In  us. 

Ooventrv  Patuiore  workrd  for  twentv  vear- 
librarian  in  the  British  Mus<.|ini.  lie  <.oubruiv,T, 
resist  the  leiiiplatioii  to  Iwlc  into  and  task-  the 
book  that  passed  thr.>ii^di  his  bands ;  and  it  is  inli 
that  the  net  result  of  these  le.-is  was  that  at  tlie  . 
lerni  of  serviee  he  reaebi.l  the  dejiressiiig  eon.' 
the  forfv  miles  of  sliehes  in  llie  Aluseuni.  forlv  i 
tain  air  the  real  lileratnre  .if  Hi,,  world.  ITnw  juueh  of  the 
forty  uiiles  of  sbehing  was.  in  I'ntiiiore's  opinion,  devoted  to 
conserving  real  nililush  we  are  li'ft  to  eim ji'etiire. 

Charles  William  lOliot  made  a  more  radieal  estimate.  ShorHv 
after  resigning  lioni  the  |iresideiiev  of  Harvard  College,  he 
startled  the  seholasli,-  world  hv  deelaring  that  a  fiv^-foot  shelf 
is  largo  enough  lo  bold  all  the  books  required  for  a  liberal  eduea- 
tion.  Laler  lading  |iressed  for  more  di'fails.  he  furnished  a  i-ar- 
tial  list  i.f  Ibe  books.  "It  is  niv  belief,"  he  said,  "that  the 
faithful  and  considerate  reading  of  these  books,  with  snr-h  reread- 
ings  and  meniorizings  as  indiviihial  taste  may  prescribe,  will 
give  anv  man  the  essential  i.f  a  liheral  edacation.  even  if  he 
can  devote  to  them  hut  fifteen  ridiuites  a  dav."     The  i^eleetions 
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as  far  as  have  been  made  follow.  It  is  necessary  to  ex])lain  that 
several  titles  are  supposed  to  be  bound  into  one  volume:  "  Auto- 
biography of  Benjamin  Franklin";  "Journal  of  John 
Woolman";  "Fruits  of  Solitude/*  by  William  Penn;  Bacon's 
"  Essays  "  and  "  New  Atlantis  *' ;  Milton's  "  Areopagitica ''  and 
"  Tractate  on  Education '' ;  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  "  Religio 
Medici  " ;  Plato's  "  Apology,"  "  Phado,"  and  "  Crito  " ;  "  Golden 
Sayings"  of  Epictetus;  "Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius"; 
Emerson's  "Essays";  Emerson's  "English  Traits";  complete 
poems  of  Milton;  Jonson's  "A^olpone";  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  "The  Maid's  Tragedy";  Wobstor's  "Duchess  of 
Malfv";  Middleton's  "The  Changeling";  Dryden's  "All  for 
Love'";  Shelley's  "Cenci";  Browning's  "Blot  on  the  'Scutch- 
eon"; Tennvson's  "Becket";  Goethe's  "Faust';  Marlowe's 
"  Dr.  Faustus  ";  Adam  Smith's  "  Wealth  of  Nations  ";  "Letters 
of  Cicero  and  Pliny  " ;  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  " ;  Burns's 
"Tarn  O'Shanter";  Walton's  "Complete  Angler"  and  "Lives 
of  Donne  and  Herbert " ;  "  Autobiography  of  St.  Augustine  " ; 
Plutarch's  "  Lives  " ;  Dryden's  "  ^neid  " ;  "  Canterbury  Tales  " ; 
"  Imitation  of  Christ,"  by  Thomas  a  Kempis ;  Dante's  "  Divine 
Comedy  " ;  Darwin's  "  Origin  of  Species  " ;  "  Arabian  Nights." 

Library,  Free.  In  this  age  of  freely  flowing  fountains  of 
knowledge,  it  ought  to  interest  readers  to  be  told  that  the  first 
free  library  in  England  was  established  at  All  Hallows'  Church  in 
Bristol  by  the  fraternity  of  Calendars.  The  church  itself  dates 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  I;  the  Calendars  were  founded  before 
the  Conquest.  Leland  describes  the  "  original "  of  the  "  Calen- 
daries,  otherwise  the  Gild  or  Fraternite  of  Brightstowe,"  as  run- 
ning backward  to  a  "time  oute  of  mynde."  They  were  a  body 
of  priests  and  seculars  whose  office  it  was  to  register  events  both 
national  and  local,  and  to  instruct  the  youth  of  the  town;  to 
which  duties  was  added  the  not  more  easy  task  of  converting 
Jews  to  Christianity,  in  which  they  were  as  successful  as  the 
more  feverish  and  expensive  modem  society,  being  ascertained 
to  have  made  at  least  one  convert.  The  library  was  in  the  north- 
west aisle  of  the  church,  where  four  stout  Norman  piers  that 
supported  it  are  still  extant.  Here  the  prior  gave  open  lectures 
on  the  contents  of  the  books  to  all  comers. 

The  free  public  library  system  such  as  we  now  know  it  dates 
back,  in  both  England  and  America,  no  further  than  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Yet  a  very  full  suggestion  of  the 
possibilities  which  have  since  been  realized  in  the  public  library 
system  was  made  so  far  back  as  1817,  in  apamphlet  published 
at  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.  The  full  title  reads:  "The  TnteWeelxx^V 
Torch ;  developing  an  original,  economical  and  exped\l\o\3ka  ^w\ 
31 
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for  tJie  iiniver^il  (lip«;mi nation  of  knowledge  ami  virtue; 
means  of  free  [fiiblir  libraries.  .  .  .  Second  edition,  rerk 
by  tlie  author."  The  first  edition  aocitis  to  be  unknown,  but  tlu 
is  reason  to  believe  tliat  it  wua  the  pamphlet  entitle<i  "Tlie  E 
tellectaal  Flambeau,  demonstrnting  tliat  rationdl  happiness  i 
yirtue  exist  with  the  disiwmination  of  philosophy,  science  i 
intelligence,"  Washington,  1816. 

The  author  of  this  panijihlet  was  Dr.  Jesse  Torrey.  Jr., 
seems  to  have  been  bom  about  1787  and  to  hare  spent  his  esrlj' 
years  in  Lebanon,  N".  Y.  ll  is  a  little  singular  that  his  name 
is  to  be  found  in  no  biographical  dictionary  of  eaay  accee.*.  He 
might  have  remained  utterly  unknown  but  tor  the  efforts  of  Prof. 
Frederick  J.  Taggart,  of  Stanford  Univerj^ity.  California,  who 
published  the  result  of  his  personal  researches  in  the  New  Yorii 
Nation  for  September  22, 1898. 

From  this  article  the  facts  berc  presented  have  been  gleaned. 

Torrey  has  tbia  to  say  of  himself: 

At  the  age  of  Boventeen  jf»n.  convjnred  ot  th«  inestimable  l>Mi«flt< 

III  II  .1-^  of   tlie  human   fftinily;   Bud   pndeavoreii 

■  l.iii   for  tliis  fiurjHisP.     Indigenre,  which  in 

niij-1   (lilt ■-   ,rnii  \<'t   lln'   iiinjiirity,  B|i|)paml  to  present  the  (rre«t*Bt 

cilistiicli.  llrii(r>  till'  Mi;.'LT-iioii  oeciirri-il  that  Severn iiienta,  or  assotia- 
tioiis  i.f  iii.Ili  i.hiiih.  iiii^'ht  pmnioti'  the  ohjwt  bv  estabiishinp,  in 
vnrioiiM  cii,(rii'tH,  /rcr  rirriilatinq  Uhnirl'-t.  to  Ire  eqiiallv  accessible  to 
nil  c'Ihshcs  nrul  Hexes  without  diHiTJiiiinatiou. 

I'lofi'^^or  Tiif-'part  points  out  Hint  Torrey,  who  was  thirty 
years  old  at  the  time  he  published  his  "  sot'ond  edition,"  used 
the  same  arguments  fnr  the  establishment  of  free  public  libraricii 
as  those  wliit'h  wore  eni|)l(>v('(l  hv  the  parliiiuientarv  advocates  of 
the  F.wort  Act  in  1S50  ami  in  tlie  report  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library  in  IR.'i-*.  Thus,  he  anticipates  the  now 
familiar  contention  lluit  the  cost  of  librarios  would  be  n'paiil 
througli  the  decrease  in  crime  that  must  follow  their  establish- 
ment. In  hi.s  prefatory  address  "To  the  People  of  the  United 
States,"  the  author,  speaking  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  tells 
UB  that — 


lie  has  lonj;;  clieriahed  a  decided  confidence  that  if  the  conimunity  would 
appropriate  aa  mucli  wealth  to  the  instruction  ol  the  rising  generation 
as  ia  now  devoted  to  tlie  piiniahnient  of  crimes,  the  desired  object  would 
be  attained.  an<l  human  miwry  averted,  to  a  much  greater  extent. 
The  plan  here  proposeil,  for  the  general  difTuaion  of  knowledge  through 
the  medium  of  free  libraries,  has  been  Buhmitted  to  the  consideration 
of  several  of  the  moat  eminent  statCHmen  and  pliilanthropiBta  in  the 
United  Statoa,  and  received  their  unanimotia  nnd  cordial  approbation. 

In  the  body  of  the  painphlct  his  principal  argument  is  one 
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on  which  the  Boston  Public  Library  trustees  laid  special  em- 
phasis.    He  says : 

But  the  education  of  youth  should  not  ceaae  with  the  expiration 
of  their  attendance  on  public  Bchools.  The  cliasm  between  this  period 
and  that  of  their  corporeal  maturity  contains  many  stumbling  blocks 
and  dangerous  snares.  The  art  of  reading,  without  books  to  read,  is 
to  the  mind,  as  is  a  set  of  good  teeth  to  the  body,  without  food  to 
masticate;  they  will  alike  suffer  the  evils  of  disease,  decay,  and  eventual 
ruin. 

Intellectual  cultivation  is  the  basis  of  virtue  and  happiness.  As 
mental  improvement  advances,  vice  and  crimes  recede. 

Turning  to  consider  the  means  by  which  he  proposed  to  effect 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  these  institutions,  it  is 
apparent  that  Torrcy  realized  the  necessity  of  legislative  aid, 
and  in  this  shows  an  advance  over  such  of  his  own  contemporariert 
as  believed  that  men  appreciated  only  those  things  for  which  it 
was  necessary  to  pay. 

If  our  constitution  does  not  now  authorize  measures  which  are 
likely  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  l)enefit  to  the  country  and 
security  to  its  liberties,  it  ought  without  delay  to  be  so  amended  that 
it  should. 

Let  American  legislators,  both  national  and  sectional,  perform  their 
duty  to  their  country,  and  its  posterity,  and  to  mankind,  by  listening 
to  the  wise  counsels  of  many  conspicuous  living  sages,  and  pursue 
vithout  hesitation  the  inestimable  "  parting  advice "  of  George  Wash- 
ington, Benjamin  Rush,  Samuel  Adams,  and  other  departed  friends 
and  patrons  of  man,  and  establish  public  schools,  and  judiciously 
■elected  free  public  circulating  libraries,  in  every  part  of  the  republic. 
And  as  all  men  are  vitally  interested  in  the  universal  dissemination  of 
knowledge  and  virtue,  let  all  classes  combine  their  influence  and  means, 
in  aiding  the  cause  of  human  happiness. 

One  of  Torrey's  suggestions  for  the  raising  of  the  necessary 
funds  for  his  project  is  "  by  a  liberal  system  of  duties  on  ardent 
SPIRITS,  for  the  universal  establishment  of  free  Lancasterian 
SCHOOLS  AND  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES."     He  continues : 

For  this  purpose,  as  well  as  to  discourage  intemperance,  we  ear- 
nestly recommend  that  a  duty  of  fifty  cents  per  gallon  be  imposed  upon 
all  spirituous  liquors  manufactured  within  the  United  States; — and 
one  dollar  per  gallon  upon  all  wines  and  spirituous  liquors  which  shall 
be  imported: — the  monies  accruing  from  the  duties  on  domestic  liquors, 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  establishment  of  free  Lancastrian  and  com- 
mon schools,  and  free  circulating  libraries,  in  the  respective  districts 
in  which  the  taxes  shall  be  levied  and  collected: — and  the  duties  on 
imported  liquors  to  be  applied  to  the  same  purpose,  in  such  manner 
and  place  as  the  wisdom  of  Congress  shall  suggest. 

Life-boat.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  first  life- 
boat should  have  been  in  von  tod  by  a  landsman  who  had  always 
lived  away  from  the  sea  and  had  liad  no  personal  e\i[jeT\QTv.efe  Ci\ 
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the  jierils  against  wiiich  he  was  anxious  to  provide  a  safeguarJ. 
Thiti  was  Lionel  Lukin,  a  native  of  Dunmow,  and  afterward  a 
coach-builder  in  Ixing  Acre,  London.  The  buoyancy  of  his  bi«I 
was  secured  by  a  projecting  gunwale  of  cork  which  was  added  to 
its  upper  frame,  and  a  hollow,  wHtor-tight  eomparhuent  at  t> 
bottom  of  the  boat. 

Lukin  first  exhibited  a  model  of  what  he  called  his  ■'  uiiira- 
mergible  boat  "  ab'iut  the  year  17S4.  (Jcorge  IV,  then  Prinw  uf 
Wales,  encouraged  him  by  ofTeriug  to  pay  the  cost  of  all  hi? 
experiments.  Thu  design  was  patented  in  ITSS,  but  the  only  bnal 
fitted  out  on  Lukin's  principle  was  ti  Baniborough  coble,  whieli 
was  reported  to  have  saved  several  lives.  Lukin  died  at  Uylhe, 
in  Kent,  in  1834.  The  following  inscription  on  his  tombstone 
is  still  legible: 

This  Lionel  Liikin 
WHS   the   flrst   wlio   built   a,   litc-bost,   and   was   the   origiiul    Inventor 

o(   that   principle   of   taietj   hy   which   man)'   lives   and   much 

property   have   be^n   preeerved  froni  shipwreck,  and   he 

ubtain<Hi  fur  it  the  King's  Patent  in  the  year  1785. 

Despite  royal  pntrraiaKe.  T-nkin's  life-boat  attrneted  little  at- 
tention. Foiirvfiirs  al'ter  Die  issuing  of  liis  patent,  the  Aihciitun- 
was  wriX'kei!  at  the  muiitii  of  tlie  Tyue,  iu  tlie  ]>rescn(-f  of  thou- 
sands of  people,  wlio  siiw  llii'  ituw  tinip  otT  one  by  one  from  llie 
rigging,  and  vel  ivero  iniiiiile  to  afTonl  tbein  anv  nssistjincc  for 
lack  of  a  Imt'tliat  eoiild  live  on  so  n>iigh  ii  sea.  This  distressing 
spectacle  moved  llie  people  of  Soiitli  SliicMs  In  offer  jin'niiniiis 
for  the  iK'st  model  of  a  life-boat.  Out  of  numerous  designs  livo 
were  seleclal,  William  Would  have's  and  H.  (IreatlK-ad-s.  The 
committee  would  ap|"'ar  to  have  conibined  the  two  |ihins  of 
Wouldhave  nnd  Creathead.  and  given  the  rcMiH  to  the  latter  to 
build.  At  all  events.  (Irealliead  built  the  life-boat  which  was 
launched  at  South  Shields  iu  Kim.  This  hont  difTcreil  from 
Lukin's  in  the  substitution  of  e<.rk  for  the  side  air-ehanLbers, 
but  its  special  point  of  orisiinality  was  a  curved  in^teml  of  a 
straight  keel.  Thl.'^  important  iiuprovonient  is  what  won  for 
Creathcad  (he  title  of  father  of  the  life-brwit.  Like  all  its  rivals, 
however,  tiiis  boat  lacked  {ine  great  essential:  it  bad  \w  means 
of  freeing  it>elf  from  \v;itcr  or  of  self-righting  if  upset.  It 
performed  no  im|iortant  serviie  until  ITIU,  when  it  saved  the 
crew  of  a  lirig  at  the  entrance  of  the  Tvno.  Helwivn  then  and 
nor  it  saved  several  other  crews.  Xolwithstanding  this,  no 
other  life-boat  was  built  until  U!)S.  when  the  then  Duke  of 
Korthumberland  ordered  one  to  he  built  at  his  own  expense  hy 
Greathead.  and  also  endo«-ed  it. 

llefore  flic  end  of  ISn.T  the  Inventor  hnd  built  thirty-one  of 
his  boats.    In  ISO'i,  after  "^00  lives  l\ad  been  saved  at  the  mouth 
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of  the  Tyiie  alone,  Greatliead  applied  to  rarliament  for  a  reward, 
and  received  £1200.  His  original  life-boat  was  lost,  in  1821, 
upon  the  rocks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne.  All  hands  were  saved. 
A  boat  which  he  built  in  1802  is  still  in  existence  at  Redcar  in 
Yorkshire.  After  doing  excellent  service  for  over  seventy  years 
it  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  and  transferred  to  the  shed 
where  it  now  reposes. 

William  Wouldhave's  partisians  have  not  allowed  his  claims 
to  go  unnoted.  His  tombstone  in  the  church  of  St.  Hilda  in 
South  Shields  bears  the  model  of  a  life-boat  and  the  following 
quaint  inscription : 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 

WILLIAM  WOULDHAVE, 

who  died  Sept.  28th,  1821, 

Aged  70  years. 

Clerk  of  this  Church 

and  Inventor  of  that  invaluable  blessing  to  mankind, 

the  Lifeboat. 

Heaven  genius  scientifik  gave, 

Surpassing  vul^rar  boast;  yet  he  from  soil 

So  rich,  no  golden  harvest  reaped;  no  wreathe 

Of  laurel  gleaned,  nor  but  the  sailor's  heart. 

Nor  that  ingrate,  A  palm  unfading  this 

Till  shipwrecks  cease,  or  lifeboats  cease  to  save. 

The  idea  of  Wouldhave's  form  of  boat  was  suggested  to  him, 
it  is  said,  by  the  following  circumstance :  Having  been  asked  to 
assist  a  woman  to  put  a  skeel  of  water  on  her  head,  Mr.  Would- 
have  noticed  that  she  had  a  piece  of  a  broken  wooden  dish  lying 
in  the  water,  which  floated  with  the  points  upwards,  and  turning 
it  over  several  times  he  found  that  it  always  righted  itself. 
This  observation  suggested  to  him  the  construction  of  his  model, 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  done  more  than  construct  the  boat 
which  was  long  known  at  Shields  by  the  name  of  Wouldhave's 
cork  boat. 

The  father  of  the  life-boat  in  America  was  Joseph  Francis, 
born  in  Boston,  March  12,  1801,  died  in  Washington,  May  10, 
1893.  In  1890  Congress  voted  him  a  medal  of  pure  gold,  said  to 
be  the  largest  and  finest  ever  given  by  this  government  to  any 
individual.  It  was  presented  to  him  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
at  the  White  House  by  President  Harrison,  and  is  now  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  National  Museum  in  Washington.  As  large  as  a 
teaplate  and  two-thirds  of  an  inch  thick,  its  value  is  placed  at 
$6000.  There  is  also  shown  in  the  same  museum  Francis's 
original  life-car,  which  saved  201  lives  from  the  wreck  of  the 
Ayrshire  in  1847,  and  at  which  people  laughed  "wlieii  it  'V^'^  ^x^ 
made. 
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"You  can  scnrccly  imagine,'*  tn'td  tlie  then  DODagenHriiiu  ii 
rentor  to  a  reporter  on  tbe  iSt.  Ijjuis  Olobe-Democml  in  April,' 
1892,  "  liow  Btroiig  waa  the  popul«|j)rojui]iee  against  life-boaU  ^ 
when  ihcy  were  first  introdncej.  Wiieu  I  conceived  the  idea  of  i 
making  them  out  of  corrugated  iron,  people  derided  the  notion, 
regardiuf  it  as  a  mad  freak,  inasmuch  ae  every  one  knew  that  ' 
iron  would  sink.  Commanders  of  passenger  veeeeU  felt  insulted  • 
by  applications  to  furnish  them  with  life-boats,  conceiving  them  I 
to  imply  that  their  ehipa  were  not  seaworthy  or  that  their  own  1- 
akilt  in  navigation  was  impugned."  r 

Lightning  and  its  usual  accompaniment  of  thunder  were  I 
reckoned  among  tlie  unsolvahle  myateries  of  nature  until  Benj'a-  "I 
win  Franklin,  174!),  showed,  by  a  happy  and  bold  experiment,  the  1 
identity  of  the  lightning-flash  with  electricity.  (See  Lightnino- 
HOD.)  Lightning  is  simply  an  electric  spark,  verj'  often  more  ■ 
than  a  mile  long,  which  passes  either  between  two  clouds  or  be- 
tween B.  cloud  and  the  earth.  The  oound  of  the  thunder  which 
follows  varies  with  the  conditions  of  the  lightning.  As  the  flash 
pa«se?,  tlic  air  through  whiVh  it  travels  becomes  heated.  There 
is  expansion  and  coniprciision,  and  then  a  sudden  rush  of  air 
info  Ihe  |)artial  vacuum  thus  produced.  If  the  ilasli  he  straight 
and  short,  the  thunder  will  he  heard  as  a  sharp  clap;  if  it  be 
long  and  not  strai;.'!it,  succesi^ive  penis  will  he  heard  one  after 
another,  accompanied  by  a  riittle,  and,  shortly  afterward,  by  a 
roll,  the  rolling  sound  being  the  echoes  from  the  clouds,  the 
storm  is  ushered  in  by  phenomena  which  the  observant  eye  can- 
not mistake.  Warm  weather,  then  sultriness,  accompanied  by 
a  feeling  of  depression,  which  people  explain  liy  the  familiar 
expression,  "thunder  in  the  air"— these  arc  the  preludes  to 
somelhing  unusual  which  is  about  to  linppen.  The  conditions 
may  last  for  days. 

On  the  horizon  a  cloud  of  a  peculiar  shape  may  be  seen  bank- 
ing itself  up  like  a  huge  puiT  of  steam.  The  thunder-cloud  is  a 
dense  black,  and  forms  overhead.  If  you  watch  it,  you  can  see 
it  growing  like  an  army  preparing  for  battle.  All  clouds  are 
usually  charged  more  or  less  with  electricity.  The  smallest  par- 
ticle of  water  which  coniiwse!'  the  cloud  has  its  own  charge. 
Some  particles  may  hove  what  is  known  as  a  positive  charge, 
others  a  negative.  This  is  sup|>oscd  to  account  for  the  peculiar 
motions  of  a  cloud  bent  ou  busiDesi;.  It  heaves  itself  up  as  if  some 
unseen  power  were  tearing  it  asimder  by  means  of  attraction  and 
repulsion.  The  coiisequeuee  is  that  parts  of  clouds  break  away, 
charged  with  more  electricity  than  they  can  carry.  The  charge 
becomes  cramped  for  room,  a  state  of  tension  ensues,  and  then 
the  charge  leaps  across  the  intervening  air-gap  from  cloud  tc 
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cloudy  or  from  cloud  to  earthy  in  the  shape  of  a  lightning-flaah. 

This  is  the  dangerous  time.  In  its  path  to  earth  lightning 
knows  of  no  obstacle.  The  duration  of  the  flash  seldom  lasts 
more  than  one-hundred-thousandth  part  of  a  second,  but  in  this 
inconceivable  space  of  time  it  can  do  untold  damage.  Given  a 
perfect  conductor,  the  flash  will  pass  harmlessly  to  earth;  but 
if  the  conductor  be  imperfect,  like  the  mason-work  of  a  chimney- 
stock  or  a  church-spire,  the  masonry  is  shattered  as  if  it  were 
built  of  cardboard.  Sometimes  there  are  heat-eflfects,  as  when 
bell-wires  in  a  house  are  fused.  Other  effects  of  lightning  are 
produced  on  compass-needles.  The  magnetism  of  these  necessary 
instruments  to  the  sailor  may  be  altered  or  destroyed,  and  an 
unknown  error  in  the  pointing  of  the  compass  may  have  the  most 
dire  results.  A  ship,  struck  by  lightning,  has  been  known  to  turn 
about  and  make  for  home,  under  the  impression  that  it  was  on 
its  outward  course. 

Fire-balls  rank  among  the  most  whimsical  of  all  electrical 
phenomena.  They  are  not  always  quite  spherical,  though  this 
is  their  normal  shape.  Usually  their  contours  are  clearly  de- 
fined, yet  they  are  sometimes  encircled  by  a  kind  of  luminous 
vapor,  such  as  we  often  see  encircling  the  moon.  In  size  they 
vary  from  that  of  an  orange  to  that  of  a  millstone.  One  remark- 
able thing  about  them  is  the  slowness  with  which  they  move, 
which  sometimes  enables  their  course  to  be  watched  for  several 
minutes.  In  October,  1898,  a  fireball  made  its  appearance  in  a 
room  in  Marseilles  and  advanced  toward  a  young  girl  seated  at  a 
table.  Her  feet  were  hanging  down  without  touching  the  floor. 
The  luminous  globe  moved  along  the  floor  in  the  girl's  direction, 
began  to  rise  when  quite  near  her,  then  circled  around  her  several 
times  in  spiral  fashion,  and  finally  darted  up  the  chimney,  and, 
on  emerging  into  the  open  air,  gave  out  upon  the  roof  an  appal- 
ling crash  which  shook  the  entire  house. 

It  was  a  case  of  coming  in  like  a  lamb  and  going  out  like 
a  lion. 

A  similar  occurrence  is  recorded  as  having  been  observed 
in  Paris  on  July  5,  1852,  in  a  tailor's  room.  In  this  case  the 
fire-ball,  having  escaped  up  the  chimney,  produced  a  tremendous 
explosion  on  reaching  the  summit,  which  sent  the  chimney  top 
flying  and  scattered  it  in  bits  all  over  the  neighborhood  court- 
yard and  surrounding  roofs. 

Two  remarkable  phenomena  of  this  sort  are  identified  with 
St.  Martin  of  Tours.  The  story  is  quaintly  recorded  in  "La 
Gloire  des  Confesseurs/'  a  work  written  by  Gregory,  the  twen- 
tieth Bishop  of  Tours. 

On  the  dedication  day  of  an  oratory  conslructeOi  Yi'j  Giie^oTj 
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in  one  of  tlie  outer  buildings  of  the  episcopal  palace  the  procession 
which  transferred  tlie  relics  of  St,  Martin  to  the  oratory  vu 
dazzled  and  blinded  by  n  brilliant  glolw  of  fire  that  suddeulv 
appeared  in  their  path.  PricBts,  deacons,  choristers,  and  laymen 
were  seized  with  terror  and  prostrated  themselves,  face  down- 
ward, upon  the  ground.  Then  Gregory  remembered  the  k-geiul 
that  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  nf  St.  Martin  a  glot>e  of  fire 
had  l>een  Boea  to  leave  the  saint's  head  and  ascend  heavenward. 
Gregory  decided  that  he  was  now  in  presence  of  a  second  miracle, 
Tonchsafed  as  evideiiee  alilte  of  Martin's  sanctity  and  of  i]w 
gennineness  of  his  relics.  This  globe  of  fire  did  no  damage  of 
any  sort.  "  Diseurrebnt  autem  per  totam,  cellulani,  tanqiiam 
fulgnr,  globus  igneus," 

Lightning  often  produces  wonnds  of  greater  or  less  severily. 
It  perforates  the  iKjnoa  and  causes  injuries  similar  to  those  in- 
flicted by  firearms.  What  ia  more  remarkable,  it  may  kill  without 
leaving  the  slightest  mark  or  alirasion.  This  fact  was  known 
to  the  ancients.  A  passage  from  Plutarch  is  famous :  "  Lightning 
struck  them  dead  without  leiiviii<^  auv  mark  on  (lieni,  nor  niiv 
wninid  oi-  b.ini— liirir  -,„il.-  iM  Inui/llieir  bodies  in  friglil  like 
a  bird    wblHi  c.*>ii|>.s   inm  \U  <iigo." 

l.islbuiiiig  luiiy  i;ni.-r  total  or  ]>;nU(il  pdralysis,  the  1(k.s  of 
spci'iii  or  (ii;rlit,  tciniioraiv  or  [MTTiianeiit.  Among  it.*  inon' 
harmless  pniiiks  is  that  .ifsbin  lug  <.\T  a  man's  hair  and  beard. 
or  even  ileiuiating  li)c  entire  Imdy.  (leuerally  the  victim  may 
consider  himself  huky  if  he  leaves  a  handful  of  hair  as  n  ransom 
to  the  lightning  and  "escapes  wilii  a  fright. 

A  ease  is  cited  wIutc  a  young  girl  nf  tHcnly  had  her  hair 
shaved  off  as  clean  as  if  dune  by  a  rawir,  yet  she  felt  not  the 
slightest  shock  and  was  for  .*onK'  miniilcs  uni'ouscious  of  her  losr-. 

One  of  llie  strangest  tricks  to  which  li^dituing  k  addi.-ted  is 
that  of  uiidrossiiig  its  vi|.lim,=.  It  displays  much  more  skill  and 
cleverness  in  sncli  diversions  than  is  to  bo  found  in  nniiuais 
or  even  in  many  human  beings. 

Hero  is  one  of  the  most  curious  instances  on  record,  as  nar- 
rated by  iforaud : 

"A  vvonuin  in  man's  costume.  A  storm  snddenlv  comes  on. 
A  flash  (.f  lisrhttiirig  strikes  her,  c;irrics  off  and  dcstrovs  ber 
clothes  and  boots.  She  is  left  stark  naked,  and  she  has  to  !>- 
wrap]ied  np  in  a  cloth  and  taken  thus  to  the  neighboring  villaire." 

In  certain  eases  lightning  makes  a  fantastic  choice  of  its 
victims.  It  kills  one  and  spares  iinnlher:  it  injures  a  third: 
it  benefits  a  fourth.  It  seems  to  be  governed  by  all  sorts  of 
e<'ceutrie  tastes  ntid  peculiarities. 

'J'bns.  in  April.  lOOl.  lightning  struck  a  stable  in  the  Duchy 
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of  Posen  and  killed  ten  out  of  twenty  cows  housed  within.  Be- 
ginning with  the  cow  nearest  the  door  it  spared  the  second, 
killed  the  third  and  so  on.  All  the  uneven  numbers  were  killed, 
the  others  were  not  even  scorched.  The  shepherd  who  was  in 
the  stable  at  the  time  rose  unhurt.  The  stable  itself  escaped, 
although  it  was  full  of  straw. 

Here  is  a  still  more  extraordinary  story.  It  would  seem  that 
Hghtning  can  distinguish  between  colors  and  has  its  preferences. 
At  Lapleau  in  Correze  it  declared  itself  in  favor  of  black.  One 
day  lightning  fell  on  a  grange  full  of  hay  and  straw  and  covered 
with  thatch,  without  setting  it  on  fire.  Then  it  went  to  the 
sheepfold,  killed  seven  black  sheep  and  left  the  white  uninjured. 

Is  it  then  best  to  wear  long  white  garments  during  a  storm  ? 
M.  Flammarion  replies  that  lightning  is  too  uncertain  to  be 
depended  upon. 

An  entertaining  chapter  gives  stories  of  photo-electric 
pictures  made  by  lightning  upon  animate  and  inanimate  objects. 
M.  Flammarion  attributes  them  to  flashes  of  a  special  character, 
which  he  terms  "  Ceraunic  rays/'  from  "  keraunos,"  lightning. 

A  curious  story  is  told  of  Dr.  Deren dinger,  a  Viennese  physi- 
cian. Returning  home  by  rail  in  the  summer  of  1865  his  purse 
was  stolen  on  the  way. 

This  purse  was  made  of  tortoise  shell.  On  one  side  was  a 
steel  plate  marked  with  the  doctor's  monogram — two  D's  inter- 
twined. 

Some  time  after  the  doctor  was  called  to  attend  a  stranger 
who  had  been  found  lying  insensible  under  a  tree.  He  had  been 
struck  by  lightning.  The  first  thiqg  he  noticed  on  examining 
the  man's  body  was  that  on  his  thigh  there  was  a  reproduction, 
as  though  by  photography,  of  his  own  monogram.  His  astonish- 
ment may  be  imagined.  He  succeeded  in  reviving  the  stranger, 
who  was  taken  to  a  hospital.  The  doctor  told  the  attendants  that 
a  search  through  the  clothes  of  the  patient  would  probably  reveal 
a  tortoise-shell  purse.  So,  indeed,  it  did.  The  victim  of  light- 
ning was  the  thief.  The  electric  fluid  had  been  attracted  by  the 
steel  plate  and  had  imprinted  the  monogram  on  the  body. 

Xear  the  village  of  Combe-Hay,  in  England,  there  was  a 
wood  composed  largely  of  oaks  and  nut  trees.  In  the  middle  of 
it  was  a  field,  about  fifty  yards  long,  in  which  six  sheep  were 
struck  dead  by  lightning.  When  skinned  there  was  discovered 
on  them,  on  the  inside  of  the  skin,  a  facsimile  of  part  of  the 
adjacent  landscape. 

This  record  was  communicated  by  James  Shaw  to  the 
Meteoroloencal  Society  of  London  at  its  session  of  March,  1857. 
Here  are  his  own  words ; — 
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"I  niaj  u'M  lliiil  tlic-  siiiiiH  |U')i]  und  iU  '^iirroLirxIiii);  uW 
were  familiar  to  nii)  tuid  my  M.-houlniHk'i',  atid  thai  wlieii  thi' 
ekins  were  fllinwn  lo  us  we  at  ume  idoiilifieil  llic  locnl  ^eiim 
bo  woiiderfullv  ropresentwi." 

Lightning-rod.  Nu  uiKfcdote  in  Anii-rican  liieton-,  ^vi- 
perhaps  the  incident  of  Washington  and  the  cherry-tree,  is  Iwttir 
known  than  that  o(  Franklin  and  the  kite,  whereby  the  Pliila- 
delphia  anfte  is  said  to  have  provwl  his  theory  of  the  identity  nf 
lightuinj;  uith  elet'tricity.  Both  etories  liave  been  toid  hy  tliai 
reverend  liar  M.  L.  Weema  in  his  respective  livw  of  the  two 
revolutionary  worthies.  But,  whereas  Mr.  Weeroa  inventctl  ll"' 
first,  he  only  elahorated  the  other  into  the  form  now  genemilv 
accepted  in  school-books.  His  vergioii  iippcnrs  in  chapter  !ixxv 
of  "The  Life  of  Benjamiii  Franklin;  witli  many  Choice  Anec- 
dotes and  Admirable  Sayings  of  this  Great  Man.  never  bcfon: 
Eubliahed  by  any  of  his  Biogrspliers."  Philadclphin  :  Published 
y  I'riflh  Hunt,  1829.  Weems  begins  by  eKplaining  that 
Franklin  "  foreseeing  what  a  blessing  it  would  be  to  mankind  ti 
disnnii  tlip  li^'litninKS  of  their  power  to  harm,"  did  not.  "  in  fh< 

ings  of  it  discovery  thut  proiiii.-^ed  so  much  plory  to  his  name.  Oi 
llic  luiitniry,  and  "itli  a  pliilantliroiiy  that  throws  eternal  love- 
liness over  his  charnctcr,  he  pnldished  his  ideas,  inviting  all  ihi 
philosophers  to  Tiiake  experiments  on  this  important  .'Subject 
and  even  pointed  the  way — i.e.,  by  insulated  bars  of  iron  rai^^ef 
to  considerable  heights  in  tlie  air.''  Xevertheless,  it  appears  tlnr 
Providence,  "'pleased  with  sncli  disinterested  virtue.'"  determinei 
to  reserve  to  Franklin,  even  against  his  will,  the  honor  of  eonfirm 
ing  (he  trnth  of  his  own  great  theory.  Tie  went  about  tlie  niattei 
ill  tliiit  spirit  of  sini)ilicitv  which  oliaracterized  all  his  actions 

'"To  a  common  kite,  made  of  silk  rather  than  paper.  hcean=( 
of  the  rain,  he  fixed  a  slender  Iron  point.  The  string  wiiJch  hi 
chose  for  liis  kite  was  of  silk,  liceause  of  the  fondness  of  lightning 
for  ."ilk  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  at  the  lower  end  of  the  siring 
he  tied  a  key.  With  (bis  simple  preparation,  he  went  out  on  fii, 
commons  hack  of  Pliiladelpliia,  as  a  tbundergu.st  was  c.imin;; 
on,  and  raised  his  kite  towards  the  clouds.  The  lightning  soor 
found  out  bis  nu'tiiilic  rod,  as  it  soared  aloft  on  the  wings  ol 
the  kite,  and  greeted  its  polished  point  with  a  cordial  kiss,  Willi 
joy  he  beheld  the  loose  filires  of  his  string  raised  by  the  fond 
salute  of  the  celestial  visitant. 

"He  hastened  to  clap  his  knuckle  lo  the  key,  and  heboid!  a 
small  spark!  Having  repented  a  second,  and  a  third  time,  be 
charged  a  phial  with  this  strange  visitor  from  the  ehmds,  and 
found  that  it  exploded  gunpowder,  set  spirits  of  wine  on  fire, 
a„r}  oer/ormed  in  all  respects  as  ftie  eVectVvt  ftM\4," 
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It  is  generally  held  that  the  spot  where  this  experiment  took 
place  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  what  is  now  Fourth  and  Race 
Streets,  though  Washington  Square,  at  Sixth  and  Walnut,  also 
claims  the  honor.  In  an  engraving  which  illustrates  the  story 
in  an  early  edition  of  Weems,  Franklin  is  accompanied  by  his 
son,  represented  as  a  boy  of  eight  or  ten,  whereas  in  fact  William 
Temple  Franklin  was  at  that  period  in  his  twenty-second  year. 

To  come  down  to  historical  fact,  the  whole  matter  of 
Franklin's  researches  into  the  electrical  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  the  manner  whereby  one  of  their  by-products  was  the  inven- 
tion of  the  lightning-rod  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

In  the  vear  1747  Franklin  first  turned  his  attention  to  this 
study.  One  of  his  London  correspondents,  Peter  CoUinson,  had 
presented  to  the  Philadelphia  Library  a  glass  tube  of  the  kind 
then  used  for  producing  electricity  by  rubbing  with  silk  or  skin. 
Franklin  was  fascinated.  "  For  my  own  part,*'  he  says  in  a  lette;- 
to  Collinson,  dated  March  28,  1747,  "  I  never  was  before  engaged 
in  any  study  that  so  totally  engrossed  my  attention  and  my  time 
.  .  .  for  what  with  making  experiments  when  I  can  be  alone, 
and  repeating  them  to  my  friends  and  acquaintance,  who,  from 
the  novelty  of  the  thing,  come  continually  in  crowds  to  see  them, 
I  have  during  some  months  past,  had  little  leisure  for  anything 
else."  Among  the  crowds  came  three  men  who  were  actuated  by 
something  more  than  idle  curiosity, — Ebenezer  Kinnersley, 
Thomas  Hopkinson,  and  Philip  Syng.  They  collaborated  with 
him,  and  Franklin  reported  the  results  of  all  their  labors,  as 
well  as  his  own,  to  Peter  Collinson  by  letter.  Within  six  months 
Hopkinson  had  observed  the  power  of  points  to  throw  off  "  elec- 
trical fire,"  as  he  called  it;  Syng  had  invented  an  electrical 
machine,  consisting  of  a  sphere  revolved  on  an  axis  with  a 
handle,  which  was  better  fitted  than  tube-rubbing  for  throwing 
off  the  electrical  spark;  and  Franklin  had  discovered  and  de- 
M-ribed  what  is  now  known  as  positive  and  negative  electricity. 
Then  followed  Franklin's  attempts  to  identify  lightning  with  the 
electric  spark  produced  by  mechanical  means.  Collinson  duly 
laid  all  Franklin's  letters  before  the  Koyal  Society  of  London. 
Franklin  was  laughed  at,  but  Collinson  refused  to  join  in  the 
laughter.  He  induced  Edward  Cave,  printer  and  the  editor  of 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  to  issue  an  abstract  entitled  *^  New 
Experiments  and  Observations  in  Electricity  made  at  Philadel- 
phia in  America"  (1751).  One  copy  passed  over  to  France,  and 
was  warmly  welcomed  by  Count  de  Buffon,  then  the  greatest 
name  in  contemporary  pcience.  At  his  request,  it  was  translated 
into  French,  and  its  enormous  vogue  prompted  succeeding  trans- 
lations into  QeTman,  Latin,  and  Italian. 
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iMim  XV'  iimislitl  that  t-viry  experiment,  (leacril>e<{  in  tW 
pamphlet  (ihoulil  he  repeated  in  his  preMcnee.  Ablie  Nullet. 
who  tHiight  the  riijal  ehildix'n  nstunil  {>liiio»opliy,  was  sceptical 
Bt  firet,  even  insisting  that  no  auch  peruin  as  Benjamin  Franklin 
hail  evor  existed,  but  liod  simply  bei-ii  invented  by  hie  >iwu 
enemies  to  tease  him,  for  wax  not  lie  himself  en/iiaged  on  rc- 
Bcarch<^  into  the  nature  of  electricity? 

Up  to  this  time  the  lightning-rod  and  its  uses  in  warding 
off  the  thunderbolt  from  huildinga  and  living  creatures  hail 
not  Iteen  practically  teatcd.  It  exixtcd  only  as  »  very  definite 
conception  in  Franklin'H  mind.  He  had  outlined  the  idea  in  a 
letter  to  Collinson  diited  July  29,  1750,  stating  his  helief  that 
lightning  could  be  attracted  by  points  as  was  the  machine-matk 
electricity,  and  8uggi?sting  that  a  man  Atnnd  in  s  ^rt  of  eentr)- 
box  on  the  top  of  eomt  high  lower  or  stwple  and  with  a  poinlwl 
rod  draw  elecl ricity  from  papsing  tbiinder-olouds.  He  lainente'l 
that  the  experiment  eould  not  Iw  tried  in  Philadelphia,  bccaust 
there  was  no  eminence  there  high  enough  for  the  purpoee,  little 
ilrenining  tlint  llie  elcotrJc  current  would  be  ne  active  in  a  vallcv 
top  of  the  Alps. 
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i-xtriiili'd :  tip  t-lie  cornors  of  tlip  Immtkcri-liii'f  to  tlip  extrpmit 
cross,  so  you  linvc  tl"'  liorly  of  n  kite,  wliicli,  l«'in{!  properly 
ilntM  wit'li  II  tnit.  loop,  anil  string,  will  rise  in  thr  air.  like'tliosp  niait*- 
of  ]>H)>cr;  but  tills  >H-iii^'  iiin<li>  of  silk  is  ensii-r  to  l>ear  the  wet  aii.l 
wind  of  n  tliiindcr-'.'iist  witlioitt  tcHiiii!;.  To  Ov  top  of  tlic  iiprinlit 
Ptick  of  tliP  cross  is  to  lip  fi^rd  a  vcrv  slinrp  yHiiTitcd  wire,  risinv  a  f.-it 
or  more  nlsive  tlic  wmA.  To  tlic  ciid  of  tlic  twine,  next  the  hand,  i' 
to  !«■  tic.1  n  silk  riiihnn.  nml  where  the  silk  and  tivine  join,  n  kcv 
n.iiv  !«■  f;islenc.i.  The  kite  is  to  !«■  r.iised  when  .t  thni,der-j:u.  t  app-Brs 
to  he  coinin;r  on.  .md  the  j.erson  who  iiolds  the  utiing  must  fctami  within 
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a  door  or  window,  or  under  some  cover,  »o  that  tlic  silk  ribbon  may 
not  be  W€t;  and  care  must  be  taken  that  the  twine  do(^  not  touch 
the  frame  of  the  door  or  window.  Ad  soon  as  any  of  the  tliunder- 
clouds  come  over  the  kite,  the  pointed  wire  will  draw  the  electric 
fire  from  them,  and  the  kite  with  all  the  twine  will  be  electrified,  and 
the  loose  filaments  of  the  twine  will  stand  out  every  way  and  be 
attracted  by  an  approaching  finger.  And  when  the  rain  has  wetted 
the  kite  and  twine,  so  that  it  can  conduct  the  electric  fire  freely,  you 
will  find  it  stream  out  plentifully  from  the  key  on  the  approach  of 
your  knuckle.  At  this  key  the  phial  may  l)e  charged:  and  from  elec- 
tric fire  thus  obtained,  spirits  may  be  kindled,  and  all  the  electric 
experiments  be  performed  which  are  usually  done  by  the  help  of  a 
rubbed  glass  globe  or  tube,  and  thereby  the  sameness  of  the  electric 
matter  with  that  of  lightning  completely  demonstrated. 

Franklin  never  wrote  out  the  kite  story,  though  he  told  it  to 
Priestley  and  to  others  in  conversation,  whence  it  found  its  way 
to  the  public,  and  he  did  not  deny  it  when  it  appeared  in  print. 
In  his  Autobiography  he  makes  this  passing  allusion  both  to  the 
first  French  experiment  and  to  his  own :  "  I  will  not  swell  this 
narrative  with  an  account  of  that  capital  experiment,  nor  of  the 
infinite  pleasure  I  received  in  the  success  of  a  similar  one  I 
made  soon  after  with  a  kite  at  Philadelphia,  as  both  are  to  be 
found  in  the  histories  of  electricity."  This  paragraph  was 
written  in  1784. 

Agassiz  opines  that  every  important  invention  or  discovery 
must  undergo  three  stages  of  opposition.    Its  enemies  urge — 

First.    It  isn't  true. 

Second.    It  is  impious. 

Third.    It  isn't  new. 

This  process  was  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  lightning-rod. 
As  soon  as  it  had  established  itself  as  a  truth,  it  was  assailed  as 
an  insult  to  Providence.    Later  it  was  attacked  as  a  plagiarism. 

John  Adams  reports  one  wiseacre  who  as  late  as  1758  began 
to  prate  upon  the  presumption  of  philosophy  in  erecting  iron 
rods  to  draw  the  lightning  from  the  clouds.  "  He  railed  and 
foamed  against  the  presumption  that  erected  them,  in  language 
taken  partly  from  Scripture  and  partly  from  the  disputes  of 
tavern  philosophy,  in  as  wild  and  mad  a  manner  as  King  Lear 
raves  against  his  daughters'  disobedience  and  ingratitude.  .  ,  . 
He  talked  of  presuming  upon  God,  as  Peter  attempted  to  walk 
upon  the  water;  attempting  to  control  the  artillery  of  heaven — 
an  execution  that  mortal  man  can't  stay." 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Prince,  reasoning  on  a  religio-scientific 
basis,  attributed  to  the  multiplication  of  lightning-rods  the 
earthquake  shock  of  1755,  expounding  his  theory  from  the  pulpit 
in  this  wise: 

The  more  points  of  iron  arc  erected  round  the  eaxVJa.  te  SlWW 
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the  clfctrk'al  suWaiice  oiil  of  tlj«  nir,  t)ic  more  the  Earth  mnsl 
needs  be  charg<?il  with  it.  And  therefore  it  Beems  worthy  of 
consideration,  whether  any  part  of  the  earth  being  full  of  thi* 
terriljle  subatant/e  may  not  lie  more  exi>oaed  to  more  shocking 
earthquakes.  In  Boston  are  more  erected  tlian  anywhere  el,sc 
in  N'ew  England,  and  Boston  si-oms  to  be  more  dreadfully  shaken. 
Oh,  tliere  is  no  getting  out  of  llio  mighty  hand  of  (lodl  If  ire 
think  to  avoid  it  in  the  air,  we  cannot  in  the  earth.  Yea,  it 
may  grow  more  fatal." 

So  lale  as  1770  it  was  maintained  that,  as  lightning  "  h  one 
of  the  means  of  punishing  the  eins  of  mankind  and  of  varninf; 
them  from  the  commiseion  of  sin,  it  is  impious  to  prevent  it.* 
full  execution." 

George  Til,  having  good  oauEie  to  dislike  Franklin's  politicnl 
opinions,  sought  to  discredit  his  scientific  ones  by  ordering  the 
substitution  of  blunt  for  pointed  ends  on  Kew  Pslaee.  Seeking 
from  Sir  John  Pringle  a  commendation  of  the  change,  he  vas 
told  in  nncourtierlv  words  that  "the  laws  of  nnture  arc  not 
cbaiif-ciil)!,-  nt  r.n:ii  pl«isnn\"  Wliproupou  Sir  John  rn.■n^,M 
an  intimation  tluit  a  |)ri'sidt'iit  of  tlic  Hovaj  Kocioty  entertiiinin,!; 
such  jin  oiiiniou  oii^rlit  to  re;fij;[i,  and  be  resigned  accordiii;:lv. 
ami  to  llie  md  of  liis  Jil'e  was  j.iirsued  liv  tlie'roval  displeasure. 
Fninkliii,  iill  unviiltin^u'  of  llie  disasters  tliat  had  been  heaped 
upon  Jiis  friend,  iliirrily  vnite  tbiit  llio  king's  aclion  is  "a  mailer 
of  sToull  iuijiortiinci'  lo  me."  iidiling,  "  if  1  liad  a  wish  ahont  it, 
it  would  III'  that  lie  had  rejectod  them  altogi'ther  as  inefTectuiil. 
For  it  i.^  only  since  ho  thought  himself  and  family  safe  from  the 
thunder  of  luMven  that  be  dared  to  use  liis  own  tliunder  in 
destroying  his  innocent  sulijeets." 

Tile  court  eide.l  with  the  king,  the  wits  with  the  philosopher: 

Wliil,'  vovi,  Kr.*iit  n.'orp.*,  for  naffty  liunt 
Anil  slmr])  fimiliictors  change  for  lilunt. 

Til,-  )i,itlun-s  out  of  joint. 
FriiMkHn  »  iviy-T  course  |>ur«ue8, 
.\ii(l  hII   voiir  lliuniliT  fearU-ss  views 

Hy  k.-ij.in;;  t,)  tlii'  point. 

The  world  wiis  jiow  ripi>  for  llic  third  >tnge  in  the  anti- 
lightning-rod  cru.'iiide. 

Very  so(Ui  after  Franklin's  invenlion  was  announced,  a 
French  jirofessor  cited  some  ancient  Hoinnn  and  Tusean  instnu- 
tmns  how  to  call  down  (elii-crc)  lightning,  aud  lie  pointed  out 
Hint  the  Romans  bad  a  regular  rile  for  Jti|>iter  Elicius.  The 
further  fact  was  reealird  that  on  the  top  of  the  highest  tower  of 
the  Castle  of  Dunio  on  Iho  Adriatic  a  long  rod  of  iron,  set  up 
from  time  iininenioriiil,  served  to  predict  the  coming  of  equinoc- 
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tial  storn.s.  A  Boldicr  was  always  stationed  boside  it  when  the 
sea  threatened  a  tempest.  From  time  to  time  he  put  the  point  of 
his  long  javelin  close  to  the  rod.  Whenever  a  spark  passed  be- 
tween the  two  pieces  of  iron,  he  rang  a  bell  to  warn  the  fisher- 
men. The  Celtic  nations  also  were  in  the  habit  of  sticking  their 
pwords  in  the  earth  with  the  point  upward,  near  spring.^,  on 
the  approach  of  a  thunder-storm,  as  a  protection  against  light- 
ning. The  Persian  king  Artaxerxes  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
power  of  iron  to  attract  lightning.  Again,  Josephus  Flavius, 
in  describing  the  great  temple  of  Ilerod  in  Jerusalem,  states  that 
the  roof  was  studded  with  an  army  of  golden  points,  and  that  a 
similar  arrangement  was  found  on  the  earlier  temples  of  Solomon 
and  Zerubbabel.  It  is  stated  that  none  of  these  temples,  in  spite 
of  their  location  upon  an  altitude,  was  ever  struck  by  the  light- 
ning. Coming  down  to  the  Middle  Ages,  an  edict  of  Charle- 
magne mentions  that  the  peasants  were  in  the  habit  of  setting 
lip  long  pointed  poles  in  the  ground  on  the  approach  of  a  storm, 
and  in  a  sermon  of  St.  Bemardinus  of  Siena,  it  is  related  how 
sailors  would  bind  a  sword  with  its  point  directed  upward  to 
the  mast  of  their  vessel  on  the  approach  of  a  storm. 

Apparently  a  good  prima  facie  case  could  be  made  against 
Franklin.  Dr.  Hennig,  however  puts  down  all  instances  ojf  this 
kind  to  pure  superstition.  The  idea  was  to  frighten  away  the 
storm  demons  by  means  of  the  upwardly-directed  swords.  Among 
uncivilized  peoples  it  is  a  common  custom  to  threaten  apj)roach- 
ing  storms  by  the  din  of  arms,  and  the  ancient  Gauls  and 
Romans  would  shoot  arrows  into  the  gathering  storm  clouds 
to  ward  off  the  hostile  powers  of  the  weather. 

As  regards  the  golden  points  upon  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
and  other  places,  Josephus  himself  tells  us  that  the  purpose  of 
these  points  was  to  keep  off  the  birds. 

An  unavailing  attempt  also  has  been  made  to  unearth  a  pre- 
cursor of  Franklin  in  Prokop  Divis  (IGQG-ITGS),  who  really 
was  a  contemporary  working  along  the  same  lines,  though  the 
American  outstripped  him  by  a  couple  of  years.  Divis  was  a 
Catholic  priest,  a  native  of  Zamberk,  Bohemia,  who  in  his  latter 
»1«ys,  as  pastor  of  Prendice  in  Southern  Moravia,  devoted  liis 
leisure  to  physical  experiments,  and  independently  worked  out 
tie  propositions  that  lightning  was  but  an  electric  spark  and 
that  metallic  points  would  attract  and  discharge  electricity  mor:* 
speedily  than  an3rthing  else.  Emperor  Francis  Stephen  invited 
him  to  Vienna  in  1750  to  repeat  his  experiments  before  the 
imperial  court. 

Tn  1753  Professor  Beichman,  of  St.  Petersburg,  while  observ- 
ing a  storm  frpm  h  hut,  wan  kiUvd  by  lightning  ttx^l  \\vj^evi\A<\^\ 
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an  iDsulated  iron  Inir  spoclally  erected  fur  puiposee  of  stuily.  I 
Divie  allowed  tliat  au  iron  bar  of  this  i^ort  was  unsafe  and  d«ii-  " 
geroufi,  ami  cxplaineil  liow  in  cum!  at  a  Monu  a  stroke  of  lightnlii^: 
could  be  averted  by  a  conductor,  an  idea  thut  had  been  gradualU 
maturing  in  liis  miud.  The.  proiwuitioa  was  derided  by  ilic 
Berlin  Academy  iif  Science,  which  does  not  seem  yet  to  haTi- 
heard  of  Franklin's  recent  experiments,  unknown  also  to  tb<- 
Bohemian  priM.  Nevertheless,  Divis  constructed  a  long  mil 
which  on  June  15,  1T54,  he  erected  at  Prendicc.  A  stortn  CBtiir 
rushing  on  frurn  the  north.  "  Shafts  of  lightning  were  seen 
darting  from  the  clouds  and  flying  tnwanU  the  conductor.  \a 
a  few  minutes  a  white  cloud  enveloped  the  machine.  The  storm 
Boon  passed  away  without  doing  any  damage/'  So  nin:f  a  eon- 
temporary  account.  In  175fi  I)i\is  was  compelled  to  remove  his 
machine  by  the  superstitious  clamor  of  the  neighlroring  farmers, 
and  it  was  taken  to  Bruck,  where  it  still  remains. 

Lion.     Frances  Power  Cobbc  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
lion's  detractors.    She  calls  the  King  of  Beasts  "  a  great  camivt 
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to  divert  his  friends  with  lion  fights  in  tlie  Tower,  but  as  often 
failed,  owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  captives. 

There  were  divers  other  lions  put  into  that  place  one  after  another, 
but  they  showed  no  more  sport  nor  valor  than  the  first;  and  every 
one  of  them,  so  soon  as  they  espied  the  trap-doors  open,  ran  hastily 
into  their  dens.  lAstly  there  were  put  forth  together  the  two  young 
lusty  lions  which  were  bred  in  the  yard,  and  were  now  grown  great. 
These  at  first  began  to  march  proudly  towards  the  bear,  which  the 
bear  perceiving  came  hastily  out  of  a  corner  to  meet  them;  but  both 
lion  and  lioness  skipped  up  and  down  and  fearfully  fled  from  the  bear, 
and  so  these,  like  the  former  lions,  not  willing  to  endure  any  fight, 
sought  the  next  way  into  their  den. 

Did  Shakespeare  hint  at  this  trait  in  the  king  of  beasts  in 
the  play  scene  in  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  '*  ? 

Snug.  Have  you  the  lion's  part  written?  Pray  you,  if  it  be, 
give  it  me,  for  I  am  slow  of  study. 

Quince.  You  may  do  it  extempore,  for  it  is  nothing  but  roaring. 

Lions  and  tigers  have  often  been  put  together  to  fight,  but 
the  lion  has  invariably  declined  the  combat.  They  have  acci- 
dentally got  into  each  other's  cages,  and  the  tiger  has  killed  the 
lion.  As  regards  their  comparative  courage  in  the  presence  of 
man,  all  the  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  tiger.  Yet  the  poets 
nearly  always  insist  on  having  it  the  other  way.  From  Spenser 
to  Allan  Ramsay,  they  claim  that  the  lion  defeated  the  tiger  in 
single  combat  when  the  prize  was  the  sovereignty  of  the  animal 
world.    Hearken  to  John  Wilson : 

The  shaggy  lion  rushes  to  the  place. 

With  roar  tremendous  seizes  on  his  prey. 

Exasperate  see!     The  tiger  springs  away, 

Stops  short,  and  maddens  at  tlie  monarch's  growl ; 

And  through  his  eyes  darts  all  his  furious  soul. 

Half  willed  yet  half  afraid  to  dare  a  bound, 

He  eyes  his  loss,  and  roars  and  tears  tlie  ground. 

Lloyd's.  Some  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  two  establishments  in  London,  both  identified  (though 
in  different  ways)  with  the  shipping  interests,  that  are  known 
to  their  respective  clienteles  as  Lloyd's.  The  first  and  most 
ancient  is  Lloyd's  Subscription  Rooms  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Royal  Exchange;  the  other  is  Lloyd's  Register  of  British  and 
Foreign  Shipping  at  71  Fenchurch  Street. 

The  first  is  an  association  of  underwriters  for  the  collection 
and  distribution  of  maritime  and  shipping  intelligence.  It  had 
its  origin  in  the  later  seventeenth  century  in  the  meeting  of  mer- 
chants for  business  and  gossip  in  a  coffee-house  kept  by  Edward 
Lloyd  in  Tower  Street,  Tx)ndon.  The  earliest  mention  of  these 
meetings  occurs  in  the  Ix)ndon  Gazette  for  February  18,  1GC>^\ 
but  they  are  there  spoken  of  as  no  new  thing.    T\ve\T  gcomii^ 
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importance  imlinfii  LWil,  in  IGUa.  lo  remove  iiiii  coffee-houio 
to  Ijjrabaril  Slri^l.  Swiii  iifterwartl  he  bc-)£Hii  the  issue  ul 
Lloyd's  yews,  devotrf  tg  mt'rcantUo  nniJ  niaritiiiii'  information. 
which  was  even tii ally  suct-etilcii  l)_v  the  daily  Lloyd's  List,  still 
e.xtnnt  as  the  Bcconit  oldi^t  ncwrjHipor  in  Tjondon.  lu  1774  Ihe 
sssoctation  moved  to  the  Hoyal  Exchange,  in  1811  it  was  reor- 
ganized, and  in  1871  incorporuted.  Its  ngeats  are  to  be  foimd 
in  every  large  seaport  of  the  wuHd. 

"Lloyd's  Register,"  whifb  is  entirely  (listim't  from  Lloyd'f 
List  or  its  publishers,  is  an  annual  volume  isHued  by  an  associa- 
tion of  ahip-ownera,  merehanti*,  and  undorwritere.  This  was 
established  with  tlic  object  of  securing  an  aceurate  elasKificalioii 
of  the  sen-wnrthincss  cf  mercantile  vessels,  llie  carlie«t  copy 
extant  is  dated  17Cl-5-(i.  Here  wc  find  already  adopted  the 
familiar  classification  of  ships  in  groups,  designated  bv  the 
vowels  A,  E,  I,  0,  and  V  (ace  \1). 

Loaf,  a  Monster.  One  of  the  exhibits  of  the  I<ouisiaiiii 
Purchase  Esposilion.  held  at  St.  Louis  in  190-1,  was  a  loaf  of 
bn'iid  vi'i^'liiiit:  U'd  ju.uni\f,.  The  linker  who  pent  it  in.  .Vndrei; 
Xewberjr.  of  .\iistiii.  Tcxiis.  .■Ininicd  that  il  wns  the  lar^rcst 
losf  in  the  world.  Tli.'  ,l;nni  wiis  never  ei.nU-sted.  Hut  in  l^Ml 
^fr.  N'ewheri,'  broke  liis  n^^  n  ree<ir.I  liv  e.iLilril.utinj;  a  i^till  liir-er 
loaf  i'j  n  liarhei  ue  in  Muiilloii,  TcAiis.  iihere  it  was  euf  iiiid  dis- 
tributed to  ;i  hirjre  erowd.  Here  U  a  coiit('mporrtiv  nconl: 
"  This  {li^iiiitie  uniss  of  the  ^tjiif  of  life  wriubed  I  tl)  pound:;  iue! 
was  two  feet  hi^'ll.  tliroe  feet  «i.lc,  ,ind  twflvc  feet  h.njr.  After 
the  iufjn'ificnts  were  rni\eii  the  hakinjr  |)ro(.'ess  eonsunied  over  ;in 
hour,  a  sjieeial  oven  lieiri;:  used  for  the  pnrpose.  Mr.  Xewbcrs; 
aecoinpnnie.1  the  bread  io  its  destin^ition  to  see  that  it  was  safelv 
carried." 

London  Stone.  This  famon-;  stime.  for  bm;;  ii;:es  the  nmsi 
noted  bindniiirk  of  the  ancient  eitv.  is  now  (reduced  to  a  frii^r- 
nicnt  of  ab<.ut  a  enbie  fiml)  buiit  into  n  niche  in  tile  outside  wall 
of  the  church  i.f  St.  Swithin  and  St.  :\Iarv  Bothuw  in  Cannon 
Street,  lieinp  visible  tliron^'h  a  cireidiir  oponin.y;  covered  hv  on 
iron  prafinj:  or  grille.  Tin'  fru^Tuenl  ibus  |iresorved  eon.^titutes 
a  portion  of  the  stone  |)ilbir  Ihiil  ston.l  in  Cannon  Street,  on 
what  was,  ])efore  the  j:reat  fife  "C  1(":i''.  lb''  hi^ihost  pround  in 
Txindon.  After  this  ea(astroi)bc.  wbieh  broke  out  near  the  stone, 
the  jiround  was  frnided  ami  its  level  ebunf:cd.  Even  before  tbc 
fire  the  orijiiiud  stone  was  jnueh  worn  awiiy,  and  it  was  then 
cased  over  by  a  new  stone  bnviii;:^  an  a)H'rture  at  the  top  throuirb 
which  the  venerable  relic  eoubl  he  seen.  Its  site,  neeordins:  to 
some  aiilliorities,  marked  llu'  middle  of  the  ancient  Wallin- 
Street.  '-On  the  south  si(l<.  ,d  Oiis  InVh  street"  fCanwi.'k 
Street),  sars  Stow,  "  ueere  unto  t.\\i;  c\va\\ui:>;\\,  v*  iii\\.ii.\^  wj^v'^bt 
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a  great  stone  called  *  London  Stone/  fixed  in  the  ground  very 
deep,  fastened  with  bars  of  iron  and  otherwise  so  stronglie  set, 
that  if  cartes  do  runn  against  it  through  negligence,  the  wheeles 
be  broken  and  the  stone  itself  unshaken.  The  cause  why  this 
stone  was  tliere  set,  the  very  time  when,  or  other  memory  hereof, 
is  there  none;  but  that  the  same  hath  long  continued  there, 
is  manifest,  namely  since,  or  rather  before  the  time  of  the 
conquest."  Camden  considers  the  stone  to  haV^e  been  the  great 
central  milliarium  or  mile-stone  of  London  under  the  Romans 
(similar  to  that  in  the  forum  of  Rome),  from  which  all  British 
high-roads  radiated  and  all  distances  were  measured. 

But  it  is  passible  that  the  Romans  simply  made  use  of  a 
monument  they  already  found  standing. 

When  Sir  Christopher  Wren  changed  the  grade  of  the  streets 
after  the  fire,  he  found  the  foundations  so  extensive  that  he 
was  convinced  the  stone  must  have  been  once  enclosed  in  or 
formed  part  of,  some  large  building.  Tradition  asserts  that  the 
Ftone  was  the  altar  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  on  which  the  ancient 
British  kings  took  the  oath  on  their  accession,  being  only  kings 
presumptive  till  they  had  laid  their  hands  on  this  stone.  This 
seems  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  Jack  Cade,  when  he  entered 
London  in  1450,  struck  his  staff  on  London  Stone  and  exclaimed  : 
"  Xow  is  Mortimer  lord  of  the  city  .  .  .  and  now,  hence- 
forward, it  shall  be  treason  for  any  that  calls  me  other  than 
I^rd  Mortimer." 

The  stone  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  palladium  of  the  city, 
having,  according  to  a  more  remote  legend,  been  brought  hither 
from  Troy  by  Brutus,  and  with  his  own  hand  laid  as  the  foun- 
dation of  London.    An  ancient  saw  ran : 

Tra  maen  Prvdain 
Tra  lied  Llyndain. 
(Meaning:    "So  long  as  the  stone  of  Brutus  is  safe,  so  long  will 
London  flourish.") 

Here  proclamations  and  announcements  of  importance  were 
wont  to  be  made.  In  "  Pasquil  and  Marforius  *'  is  the  command : 
"  Set  up  this  bill  on  London  Stone.  Let  it  be  done  solemnly  with 
drum  and  trumpet."  And  again :  "  If  it  pleases  them  these  dark 
winter  nights  to  stick  uppe  their  papers  upon  Ix)ndon  Stone." 

Lone  Tree,  an  immense  cottonwood,  4  feet  thick  and  very 
tall,  which  stood  in  Nebraska,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  con- 
tinent, half  way  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco, — or,  to 
be  exact,  within  one  mile  of  that  centre.  Under  its  branches 
rested  thousands  of  the  Argonauts  of  '49  en  route  to  the  Eldo- 
rado of  the  Pacific  coast.  In  fact,  it  was  the  beat-kivo^iv  e.«iTK^- 
in^^  ground  ahng  the  old  Cal itornia  trail.  ¥tott\  1^\^,  ^\v^tl 
the  gold  seekers  rushed  across  the  great  plains,  Aoniixl  io  ^^ 
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'  complelioii  of  tlic  T'ninu  I'ucifit'  ItMilronil,  tlic  coHohwixhI  slti"i 
out  bo\A\y  Bs  a  guidppost  to  thi-  wagon  trains  ti^kkin^  westward,    i 
Being  OOP  of  the  few  Irewi  betwwii  tlie  Miseouri  oml  the  Hockiw. 
it  soon  l)eftnin'  tlu*  lii-st-kntiwu  l»mliiiHrk  nn  the  trail.    After  tin'    I 
railroad  was  comiileted  and  there  was  no  fiirtlicr  use  for  the  o'li    ' 
trt'e,  it  incontiiH-tillv  rotted  away  a"d  died. 

In  lillO  a  monument  was  crcetod  to  the  tree  on  the  spot 
it  had  oceupicil,  huply,  for  (.■oufuricB,  by  aumvors  of  the  Xr- 
bra^ka  pioneerri  and  Ijy  other  men  who  held  it  in  kindly 
memorj'.  It  wat*  made  from  Voniiont  niarbk-  and  was  ebisellwl 
in  the  East,  It  rcprosente  the  trunk  of  a  giant  cottonwond  and 
bears  this  iiitieriptiun : 

"  On  this  spot  Etood  the  original  Lone  Tree  on  the  old 
California  trail." 

Lot's  Wife.  In  the  Library  of  Congress,  at  Wasbington, 
there  is  a  8p4.>eimen  of  rock  «alt,  taken  from  a  pillar  of  salt,  near 
tbe  Dead  Sea  (</.v.),  known  locally  as  T^t's  wife.  This  was 
given  to  the  Lilirarv  by  Sir.  Rdward  P.  Montague,  Editor  of 
a  book  entitled,  ''A  Xnrrntive  of  the  Into  Kvivditioii  1-  the  Praii 
Si'fl,  from  a  IMan-  of  one  of  llie  l';iriv  -  ( riiihi.li'lj^hin,  |s4:i|. 
Under  dale  of  Ajirll  -Ml,  1848,  the  Diary  tell:-  how  the  party 
explored  the  IVad  Sea  in  a  row-boiit.  and  were  esju'iifllv 
impressed  by  an  iinnicn^e  column  rounded  and  turret-sluipeil, 
facing  loH-anl^  the  M.iiflicn-t. 

■■Tills  WL-  are  tulii  liy  our  Arnl's  is  tlip  rillar  of  Salt  in  whirli  Lot's 
wife  unt)  ciksihcI  at  Ilii'' ovirlhrow  of  ^odoill.  Wltti  itoinc  dillkulty  ue 
lanileil  Iiitc.  hihI  our  r^^lrciiK'd  coiiiniaiuU'r  iind  Ur.  AndertHin  nlitnineil 
Bpn-iinrnn  from  it.  unit  Mr.  Dale  took  a  Bketrli  of  it.  Our  iHuit's  rrvw 
landM  also,  ami  tlii'ir  curiosity  was  RratiUcd  I>y  their  ^tlirrin);  it[H>ri- 
nionit.  sonu'  from  it^  MiniMiit.  iind  otliern  from  its  Inis*'.  It  ivus  n1pa^'- 
urcd.  ami  foiinil  to  U,-  siNty  U-i-t  in  lipiplit,  and  forty  fppt  in  riri-iinifpr- 
eneo.  We  rannot  siiii|«>si'  tliiit  Lot's  wifp  \vn«  a  |iiT»on  so  larjjo  that 
hrr  dimcnsiiins  pijuiill.il  those  nf  this  t-nliimn.  Mhiiv  tliink  t\w  st.itii.- 
of  I.*fs  wifi-  wa»  v<|ii:,l  to  flic  jiilLir  of  salt  svlii,'1i  tlic  liilik.  speak;^  of. 
|jt  that  pillar  !«■  wli.rc  it  m»v.  mid  wliat.-v.T  its  >.W.v.  Uu-v  «il1  not 
iirohahlv  cmlit  that  lliat  is  the  iiillur.  Tiicir  iirwrnwivcd  notions  hnv- 
inp  much  to  do  nitli  tU'-  imittiT.  tlu'V  would  Imvo  evorvlKidv  tliink  t'lat 
she  was  al  oiir'i>  triitisfnriiir'd  into  a  column  of  fine  [■ruined  iH'aiitifiilK- 
irhifc  aiilt,  alH.ut  fiv,'  f.'ot  or  u  U-v  imlics  morr  in  hi-iglit.  and  in  .'ir- 
ciitnfrrcniT.'  tliat  of  n  iHinimon  ni/cii  jiiTMOn  of  the  nini'trt>nth  rciitiiry. 
Ho  that  as  it  may.  no  two  mimis  hitve.  perliapx.  formed  cxavtly  11i'> 
same  opinion  on  this  miittcr  who  hare  not  viHitn)  this  spot.  Itnt  here 
H'e  are.  anmnd  this  immense  rolnmn.  and  we  And  that  it  is  ri'nlly  of 
solid  roek  unit— Kine  mass  of  ervslalli/jition.  It  is  in  the  vicinitv  H-hiHi 
is  pointed  out  in  tlif  Hitde  in'rehition  to  the  matter  in  ^uesti'oll,  and 
it  apiieara  to  he  llie  onlv  one  of  its  kind  here.  Mv  own  opinion  of  the 
matter  is.  tlinl  l.ofs  wife  hnvins;  Hn^'ereil  behind,  in  disoheilience  to  the 
expresse.!  e.unni.uids  of  liod— -riven  in  older  to  insure  her  safety— that 
while  so  lintrorins  s}ie  heeame  overwhelmed  in  the  d.wemiinir  fluid, 
and  formed  the  model  or  foundfttion  o(  Una  exUaocdinary  eolunin."' 
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Lotteries  were  known  to  the  ancients.  Did  not  the  Roman  • 
soldiers  east  lots  for  the  raiment  of  our  Saviour  at  the  very  foot 
of  the  cross?  They  were  following  a  long-established  custom. 
Lotteries  were  features  of  the  Roman  saturnalia  and  of  the 
banquets  of  the  aristocracy  under  the  empire.  Some  of  the 
emperors  adopted  lotteries  on  a  grand  scale.  Nero's  prizes  were 
sometimes  a  house,  and  at  others  a  slave.  Heliogabalus  intro- 
duced the  element  of  absurdity;  one  prize  would  be  perhaps  a 
golden  vase,  and  the  next  six  flies. 

At  various  times  in  the  history  of  the  modern  world  lotter- 
ies have  been  employed  as  a  source  of  revenue  by  the  govern- 
ments.    They  have  always  proved  a  sure  and  ready  means  for 
replenishing  a  depleted  treasury.     But  they  have  always  re- 
sulted in  the  impoverishment  and  demoralization  of  the  people. 
Particularly  disastrous  were  their  effects  upon  the  poor.     Be- 
tween  181G  and  1828,  lotteries  yielded  an  annual  income  of 
14,000,000  francs  to  the  French  government.     In  May,  1836, 
they  were  suppressed.    Next  January  it  was  found  that  525,000 
francs  more  were  on  deposit  in  the  savings-banks  of  Paris  alone 
than  in  the  corresponding  month  of  the  preceding  year.     Par- 
liamentarv'  lotteries  existed  in  England  from  1709  till   1826. 
Their  harmful   influence  began  to  attract  attention   in   1819. 
It  took  seven  years  of  agitation  to  secure  their  suppression, — so 
powerful  were  the  interests  that  backed  them. 

Ix)tteries  appeared  in  the  United  States  very  early  in  its  his- 
tory. They  were  legacies  from  the  colonial  period  and  from 
the  mother-land  herself.  In  the  year  1612  "  his  gracious  Majesty, 
King  James  I,  in  special  favor  for  the  plantation  of  the  English 
colonies  in  Virginia,  granted  a  lottery  to  be  held  at  the  west 
end  of  St.  Paul's;  whereof  one  Thomas  Sharplys,  a  tailor  of 
I^ndon,  had  the  chief  prize,  which  was  4000  crowns  in  fair 
plate.^'  Still  another  drawing  for  the  same  laudable  purpose 
was  organized  in  1619. 

Harvard  College  owed  its  early  prosperity  to  the  same  source. 
In  1772  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  granted  that  college 
the  right  of  holding  a  lottery  to  improve  the  condition  of  its 
treasury.  In  1794,  in  answer  to  a  petition  from  the  corporation, 
and  again  in  1806,  the  grant  was  repeated.  On  the  last  occasion 
$'29,000  was  raised.  Other  colleges,  as  well  as  hospitals  and 
churches,  owed  their  origin  to  the  same  means. 

Roads,  bridges,  and  other  public  works  were  constructed. 
The  attendant  evils  were  too  insidious  to  be  noticed  at  once. 
Finally  cumulative  disaster  wrought  its  own  remedy.    The  first 
movement  for  the  suppression  of  lotteries  began  in  PexvTv%^\N«kTi\^ 
in  1833,  and  extended  so  rapidly  to  other  States  t\vat  ^^  \^1^ 
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'  no  fewer  than  '46  SluUtt  hud  pH8».'il  Inws  for  iiWIis-hing  them  I 
■nil  niakiug  the  ad  vert i peine ot  of  them  or  of  foreigii  lotteries  a  ' 
penal  otfence. 

Iiouiaiana  wan  the  lant  State  to  hold  ant  Rgniiist  the  refomi. 
Before  the  civil  uar,  indivd,  a  general  law  forbidding  lottfiit^ 
existed  on  (he  ftatuli?  bookx.  During  the  "cariicl-hKg"  regime 
in  18G8,  this  law  was  eupenwded  by  an  act  granting  a  charter 
to  the  LouiKinna  State  lottery  for  ii  tcrtii  of  'i'>  veiire,  at  Bit 
Annual  lieenee  fee  of  $10,000. 

Stowe,  a  good  authority  on  ran  temporary  mattcra.  says  thst 
the  first  English  lottery  took  plaiv  in  lAlifl,  hy  order  of  Queen 
Elizatieth,  beginning  January  11th  and  eontinuing  day  and 
night  till  May  B.  a  period  of  115  days,  firolwhly  the  Icmgeet  on 
record.  It  was  drawn  at  the  west  door  of  St,  I'aul's  Cathedral, 
a  temporary  building  being  erected  there  for  the  purpose.  The 
Ijrofits  were  applied  towanl  tlie  repairftuf  the  harltors  and  fortifi- 
cations. The  eapital  prize  waa  of  thi'  value  of  £5000.  Of  lhi» 
amount  £3000  waj  paid  in  cash,  £700  in  plate  and  jewelry,  and 
the  ri'flt.  nivr^rditi;;  i«  tin  imllioritv.  in  '■  ^....li  1ii|"'-lfv.  ni.Vt  f>r 
lulnf.■in^'s.  ■.u,.[  nIluT  n.viTtnrcs  niul  cTtiiiu  s..rl^  ..f  -ond  linen 
clotti."  'I'lie  Viiriuiis  ]^rhi-t'.  ;i|.iirf  Ironi  tlio  iiioiu-v.  v.tc  pl^uv.l 
on  view  '-iit  the  hniiseof  Mr.  IVTi.ko.  tlie  .|umiV  <rol'l^"ii'li.  i" 
Clifapsidc,"  jiii.l  iiKii.hcd  In  the  ori^'iiiiil  prodaiiiiition,  whiiJi  i- 
f^lill  in  tlie  jiossessiori  of  (lie  Soeielv  of  Aiiti'iuiiriei^.  wji,*  a  i^heel 
of  unod  rut,-:  ivj.reseiilint:  tlir  viirioiis  pie.e^  of  gold  iiii.l  fWvcr 
plate.  Tlie  priee  of  Die  tickets  Wiis  ID  shillings  eiich  iiii.l  llicir 
total  nunilKT  4lHi.(H)().  Tliev  were  siiliilivirled  into  halves  ami 
<iuarters,  and  these  slill  furtlier  "  for  convetiiencu  of  llic  jHwrer 
elasses,"' 

So  popular  did  the  selieriie  lu'emiiu  that  it  cvenliiallv  «ii.^ 
merged  into  a  patent  nionopoly.  tlie  riglits  being  leased  ont  l.i 
various  siieculatons  whose  indiviiiuiil  profits  were,  of  course, 
enorninus.  The  most  popular  lollerv  at  this  tinu',  and  one  which 
maintained  its  existence  until  the  en<!  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  kiuiwn  as  ■•The  linynl  Oak  biltery."  heeause  it  was  ori'j- 


inallv  established  after  the  IJ.-lor 

■atii.n.for  the  relief  of  "  loval 

and  indigent  olli<ers  ■"  wbn  Imd  s 

ulTcred  during  the  llevohiii,..! 

and  whom  it  was  imt  conveniein 

to  reconiiK'iise  bv  drafts  \\\x-:t 

the    exchequer.      Eventually    this 

lapsed    into    a    mere    public 

gnmiug  coiupany  under  royal  iieei 

use,  paying  the  crown  £4000  ii 

year  for  its  privileges. 

The  dearth  of  public  funds  wa 

s  the  moving  cause  of  the  first 

lottery  for  juiblie  jiurposes,     Tli 

is   was   in    Klill,    when    monev 

was  wanted  for  that  siege  of  Nai 

nar  in  which  Captaiu  Sbandv 

anil  Corporal  Trim  iiflerwnrd.-  disi 

tinyuisheU  themselves;  but  the 
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lottery  was  in  fact  a  loan  with  prizes  tlirown  in  as  a  bonus;  for, 
while  the  tickets  were  ten  pounds  each,  the  very  blanks  were 
entitled  to  twenty  shillings  a  year  for  sixteen  years. 

During  madding  times  of  the  South  Sea  bubble,  the  draw- 
ings of  most  of  the  accredited  lotteries  took  place  at  the  Guild- 
hall. On  such  occasions  the  old  civic  building  was  the  scene  of 
the  greatest  excitement.  So  great  was  the  excitement  that  poor 
medical  practitioners  would  attend  the  meetings,  with  lancets 
all  ready  for  bleeding  people  who  might  be  overpowered  by  emo- 
tion on  hearing  the  fate  of  the  tickets  they  held. 

At  the  drawing,  cards  or  pieces  of  paper,  inscribed  with  as 
many  numbers  as  there  were  tickets,  were  placed  in  a  hollow 
wheel.  These  were  drawn  out,  one  by  one,  usually  by  a  boy  from 
the  Bluecoat  School,  the  number  it  bore  being  announced  to  the 
audience;  from  a  second  and  similar  wheel  another  Bluecoat 
boy  would  then  draw  out  a  paper  on  which  was  inscribed  either 
the  fateful  word  "  blank  "  or  the  amount  of  a  certain  prize. 

Clergymen  as  well  as  laymen,  in  the  Old  World  as  in  the 
New,  did  not  scruple  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
offered  by  a  lottery,  and  piously  thanked  the  Almighty  when  luck 
favored  them.  So  good  and  holy  a  man  as  the  Reverend  Samuel 
Seabury,  father  of  the  first  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  in  the 
United  States,  made  the  following  entry  in  his  diary  under  date 
of  June,  1768.  "The  ticket  No.  5866,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
in  the  Light-house  and  Public  Lottery  of  New  York,  appointed 
by  law,  Anno  Domini  1768,  drew  in  my  favor  £500,  of  which 
I  received  £425,  which  the  deduction  of  fifteen  per  cent,  makes 
£500,  for  which  I  now  record  to  my  posterity  my  thanks  and 
praise  to  Almighty  God,  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts.    Amen ! '' 

In  Chambers's  Journal  for  January  27,  1866,  a  former 
Bluecoat  boy  tells  this  among  other  stories  of  his  own  early  ex- 
periences in  lotteries :  "  Even  pious  folks  were  bitten  by  the 
spirit  of  gambling,  and  I  remember  a  lady  of  great  respecta- 
bility and  benevolence,  whose  husband  had  made  her  the  present 
of  a  lottery  ticket,  actually  causing  prayers  to  be  offered  up  in 
a  church  in  Holbom  for  her  good  luck.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
when  the  clergyman  read  out  from  his  pulpit,  'The  petitions 
of  this  congregations  are  desired  for  the  success  of  a  person 
engaged  in  a  new  undertaking,' — which  was  the  form  of  words 
used — that  he  did  not  know  what  they  were  to  pray  for." 

The  year  1714  is  notable  for  the  greatest  lottery  ever  held  in 
England  and  probably  in  the  world.  .  Th^  total  amount  of  money 
subscribed  amounted  to  £1,500,000,  a  truly  prodigious  sum  when 
it  is  considered  how  much  greater  the  relative  value  of  mcm^^ 
was  in  those  days  than  to-day.    In  1736  a  special  ael  ol  Y«it\\v 
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nent  was  psMeii,  atilliorixiug  a  public  lottery  for  tlie  jiiir{H>«e( 
proviiJiDg  funds  for  tlit:  building  of  a  bridge  over  tlie  llifl 
ThameB  at  Westjiiinater.  To  tiiie  end  125,000  tickets,  of  4 
face  value  of  £5  emuh,  were  quickly  disposed  of.  Eiicouragl 
by  its  success,  Parliament  sanctioned  other  lotteries  in  succMsat 
until  llie  bridge  was  finally  completed  and  paid  for.  By  anotl) 
act,  passed  in  1753,  the  sum  of  £100,000  was  raised  by  siuul( 
means  and  expended  upon  the  primary  purchases  of  collectio) 
from  which  tiie  British  Museum  was  ultimately  formed.  i 

But  the  moat  senitational  of  all  lotteries  was  a  private  advl 
ture  which  offered  a  thousand  pounds  for  a  penny.  Two  hundn 
thousand  tickets  at  a  i>enny  apiece  were  disposed  of  witliin  ^ 
days,  The  drawing  tnok  |daee  at  Tkirset  Gardens  Theatre,  Sal* 
bury  Stjuare,  on  October  19,  ]Gil8.  The  winner,  according  td 
etory  (.■ircnhited  by  the  jiromoters  of  the  lottery,  was  a  poor  b( 
who  owed  his  good  fortune  to  his  charity.  A  poor  old  wonu 
in  Bnuiford  bad  solicited  alms  from  him,  and  he  gave  her  all  I 
had,  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter.  At  their  next  meeting  a 
prescnli'il  liim  with  a  |icniiv,  tellins  him  to  keep  it  til!  a  clian 
ofTcr.'d.  'Hw  l"u-  irivrsl,.!  jt  in  a  jotti-rv  tirkri  nnd  \\:.u  t 
(*a|iitn]  prize.  Om.'  thoitsiiiul  pounils  for  a  [m'iuiv  is  |)rnportio 
atclv  the  hir-cst  winning;  known  in  all  lolterv  hislorv.  The 
were  wt  wainln^  scciilics^,  however,  wlio  decliiri-il  tliiit  thcv  \v. 
hcunl  llie  storv  before  and  that  the  whole  alTnir  was  a  swind 

The  liirfrest  aelual  prize  ever  won  in  an  Enirlisji  lottery  w 
the  finiicm^i  I'iiiot  diiiinonil,  provided  yiui  aecept  il^'  prelimina 
valuation,  £11MI(I0.  Tliis  wns  tlic  capital  |)rize  in  a  lottery 
■  the  property  of  a  youiis  man.  w! 
■    Iv  low  prit-e.     T^ter  it  w 

or  tiui.onii. 

lid  1)0  [lut  upon  tlie  T.cverii 
.f  natural  his^torv  and  olh 
ver.  wliieh  iv.i:^  dispose.1  of 
this  manner  in  17?^!.  tlie  winner  lieirij:  a  ^rr.  Tarkinson.  X 
could  anv  mere  sum  of  monev  express  the  actual  value 
Boydell'sShakcspcare  liallery  of  jiieturcs  by  Reynold-,  Xort 
coke,  West,  and  oilier  celehrated  painters  which  waiq  lotterii 
in  irS4. 

faiiital  |.rizes  of  £-jn,Oiii>  not  uufrequenlly  bended  the  11 
at  ponie  of  the  great  lottery  drawings.  The  fii-st  person  to  win 
prize  of  this  amount  in  lis  entirety  was  James  Calvert  in  17S 
He  was  the  owner  of  a  large  vinegar  factory,  still  standing 
the  City  lioad,  London.  Strange! v  euougli,  in  ii  suceeedii 
lottery  he  won  another  |irize  of  Cotioi).  Yet  he  lived  to  see  all  ■ 
his  innni'us''  fortune  squandered  in  futile  striving  after  a  rep 


January,  1801.  and  beci 

iiru.'  the 

bow..veV,  sold  it   for  a 

eompani 

disposed  of  U>  the  l'asli;i 

Xo  fornui!  eslimale  ■ 

of  value 

Museum,  a  nmgiiilieent 

collect  id 

curiosities  formed  l>v  Si, 

;■  Arthur 
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tii'ion  of  his  exceptional  good  luck,  and  died  in  17J)9  in  the 
direst  poverty. 

In  1809  Christopher  Bartholomew  died  in  a  mean  parrot 
in  Windmill  Street.  At  one  time  he  had  been  sole  owner  of  two 
celebrated  and  valuable  hostelries,  the  White  Conduit  House  and 
the  Angel  Inn  at  Islington,  and  had  also  inherited  a  large 
fortune  in  money  from  his  parents.  Not  content  with  this  de- 
gree of  wealth,  he  became  imbued  with  the  mania  for  lottery 
gambling,  being  known  to  expend  and  lose  as  much  as  £1000 
on  tickets  in  a  single  day.  He  was  ultimately  forced  to  subsist 
on  the  charity  of  his  old-time  friends.  By  some  freak  of  chance 
it  was  at  this  period  he  made  his  first  winning,  the  thirty-second 
share  of  a  £20,000  prize.  With  the  money  he  was  persuaded  to 
purchase  a  small  annuity;  but,  the  old  fever  coming  over  him 
once  more,  he  lost  even  that  in  lottery  speculation  and  died  a 
simple  pauper. 

An  anti-lottery  pamphlet  put  forward  in  the  later  eighteenth 
century  summarized  other  examples  of  the  havoc  caused  by  the 
lottery  craze.  A  Kentish  squire  lost  his  six  hundred  a  year  in 
five  months ;  a  nobleman's  steward  gambled  away  his  own  estate 
and  part  of  his  master's ;  a  West  India  widow  lost  the  cargo  of 
two  ships;  an  honest  lady  at  St.  James  sold  her  plate  to  continue 
her  play,  and  lost  the  last  remnants  of  her  fortune.  A  silkman 
from  Ludgate,  a  young  draper  from  Cornhill,  a  country  parson, 
and  a  host  of  others  accuse  the  Boyal  Oak  of  their  ruin.  So 
*' Squire  Lottery"  is  indicted  and  condemned  to  death. 

The  Squire  Lottery  of  history,  however,  survived  this  and 
manv  other  hard  knocks  for  a  half  centurv  longer.  On  Oc- 
tober  18,  182G,  the  last  state  lottery  was  drawn  in  England, 
and  almost  immediately  afterward  an  act  of  Parliament  came 
into  force  rendering  all  such  forms  of  gambling  unconstitutional 
and  illegal. 

There  were  not  a  few  who  regretted  the  death  of  Squire 
lottery.  Among  the  mourners  was  Charles  Lamb.  He  whim- 
sically protested  that  the  abolition  of  the  lottery  limited  the 
area  of  hopes  and  expectations,  which,  however  baseless  they 
might  be,  had  abundant  value  of  their  own  in  cheering  the  dead 
level  of  humdrum  existence.  **The  true  mental  epicure,'*  he 
wrote,  "  always  purchased  his  ticket  early  and  postponed  inquiry 
as  to  its  fate  to  the  last  possible  moment,  during  the  whole  of 
which  intervening  period  he  had  an  imaginary  twenty  thousand 
pounds  locked  up  in  his  desk,  and  was  not  this  well  worth  all  the 
money?"  And  he  sympathetically  describes  the  happiness  of 
a  gentleman  who  by  the  mistake  of  a  lottery  office  enjoyed  for  texv 
minutes  the  Bensation  of  possessing  £20,000. 
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The  jijurualfl  of  Charkd  Yuung  supply  a  gliaetly  story  told 
by  Tlieodori'  Hook  in  the  actor-clergj* man's  prusenw.  Hook 
was  traveling  by  ttugo  from  London  to  Sudbury.  Inside  ti« 
cnach  he  had  but  one  companion,  a  browii-faced,  melancholy- 
looking  man,  with  an  expression  of  great  qucrutousne^s,  quite  in 
character  with  the  tone  of  his  conversation,  whjcb  was  one  of 
ntHsdvss  complaining.  "Sir,"  said  he,  "you  may  have  knomi 
unfortunate  men,  possibly,  in  your  day — you  may,  for  aught  I 
know,  bo  an  unfortunate  man  yourself — but  I  do  not  believo  there 
ie  Bucb  anotbt^r  unfortunate  man  as  I  am  in  the  whole  worlit. 
No  man  ever  bad  more  brilliant  prospects  tban  I  liuvc  had  in  mj' 
time,  and  every  one  of  them,  on  the  very  eve  of  fullilment,  has 
been  blighted.  I'waa  but  the  other  day  that  I  thought  I  would 
buy  a  ticket  in  the  lottery.  I  did  so,  stupid  ass  that  I  was, 
and  took  a  eixtofnth.  Sir,  I  had  no  sooner  bought  it  than  I 
repented  of  my  folly,  Bnd,  feeling  convinced  that  it  would  be 
a  blank,  I  got  rid  of  it  to  a  friend,  who  1  knew  would  thank 
me  for  the  favor,  and  at  the  same  time  save  me  from  another 
disfijipniriliTu-nt.  Hy  .T.we !  sir,  would  vou  lidicv"  it?— I  know 
voTi  wiiu'l :  hut  il  is  Inic — it  turned  up  thirtv  Uiausand  pounds.'' 

"Ih'iivcn  iinil  c.nrth!"  said  Hook,  "  it  "is  incredible.  If  it 
hiid  !iiiii))i>m>.i  li.  me,  I  should  certaiulv  have  cut  mv  throat." 

-Wi-Wr  said  Ik..  "  <*f  course  you  would,  and  so  did  1;" 
and.  hariiif:  his  neck,  he  rNpowil  to  Hook's  horror-stricken  gaze 
11  fresh Iv-h.M led  cicatrix  from  ear  to  ear. 

Jlook  hiiiisrlf  dabbled  in  the  lottery  and  had  his  super:;!  it  ion 
coiiccriiin;:  luckv  nninbers.  Once  in  his  later  years,  when  lie 
wiis  .■..ni|ilrtely  ruined  and  deojily  in  debt,  he  applied  to  his  friend 
Shiirkcll  for  nmni'V  to  purcha^^e  i)  ticket  of  a  certain  number 
in  a  Hamburtr  lolteVy.  Hook's  ,^tory  ran  that  while  he  was  seated 
nl  his  fireside  late  'the  iiifjlit  before,  looking  steadily  into  the 
f;ialc  while  ijouderiufi  over  his  own  unfortun;ite  affairs,  and  the 
eliaiice  of  hotterii)^  tlieru  by  gaining  some  big  lottery  prize,  he 
hat!  seen  Ihc  nuiulier  to  wliich  he  referred  distinctly  indicated  in 
the  live  embers  of  the  lire,  and  felt  confidt.'nt  it  was  a  good  omen. 
Shackell  humored  Hook's  whim,  purchased  the  ticket,  and  to  Ins 
no  very  great  sur|)risc  it  dri'w  a  blank.  Next  year  Hook  repeated 
the  n'i|uest,  and  in  regard  to  tlic  lOry  same  number,  asserting 
that  be  had  again  seen  tlie  figures  more  than  once,  and  more  dis- 
tinctly than  ever,  and  that  be  was  convincetl  luck  would  this 
time  be  in  his  favor.  Shackell,  however.  R'fused  to  bo  persuaded, 
and  afterward  leiirned  from  Hook  that  he  had  found  a  clue  to 
the  iiiyst.Ty.  It  seems  Hint  the  fire  grate  had  certain  raised 
figure-:  ill  i'u  biirk.  forming  the  niauufiicturer's  number,  and  Ihnt 
w)wn  the  firi>  had  burned  il:-elf  low  and  the  back  of  the  grate 
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was  still  red-hot,  these  figures  were  readily  diticeniible  through 
the  embers;  hence  Hook's  superstitious  fancy  that  he  had 
iJighted  upon  a  winning  number  in  the  Hamburg  lottery. 

An  English  newspaper  in  1867  told  a  sad  story  of  M.  Brandi- 
narte  Saletti,  secretiary  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Florence. 
ie  had  asked  his  head  clerk  to  purchase  four  lottery  tickets  for 
im,  the  numbers  of  which  he  knew  were  not  as  yet  sold,  at 
5  francs  each,  and  accordingly  handed  him  a  hundred- franc 
ote.  The  clerk,  a  most  trustworthy  person,  carefully  folded  the 
ote  and  placed  it  in  his  waistcoat  pocket.  Meeting  a  friend  on 
is  way  home,  however,  he  utterly  forgot  the  commission,  till  next 
loming,  as  he  passed  the  lottery  office,  it  recurred  to  him.  It 
as  too  late;  the  numbers  his  employer  had  desired  him  to  pur- 
hase  had  been  bought  up,  and  the  list  closed.  On  reachinci:  his 
ffice  he  found  M.  Saletti  absorbed  in  business,  and  he  doter- 
lined  to  delay  the  confession  of  his  lapsus  of  memory  till  after 
be  drawing.  He  therefore  dived  into  his  own  particular  office, 
nd  said  nothing.  M.  Saletti,  however,  an  inveterate  lottery 
•layer,  was  on  the  alert,  and  at  the  exact  hour  rualied  to  the 
earest  office,  where  the  pleasant  spectacle  greeted  liini  of  the 
our  numbers  he  had  selected  having  won  no  loss  than  1,800,000 
rancs.  Wild  with  delight,  M.  Saletti  rushed  home  to  tell  the 
lad  news,  and  the  frantic  excitement  of  the  family  can  be  con- 
eived.  On  his  way  back  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  he  met  the  syndic 
f  Florence,  M.  Terezzi,  whose  congratulations  were  most  lioarty ; 
hen  Count  Cambray-Digny,  the  finance  minister,  who  did  his 
est  to  calm  him,  and  laughingly  said,  "  Only  think  of  its  Ixjing 
ou  who  thus  help  to  empty  the  treasury."  Once  in  his  own  office, 
e  rang.  More  dead  than  alive,  appeared  his  head  clerk.  "  Give 
le  quickly  the  receipt,"  asked  M.  Saletti.  "  Here,  sir,  are  the 
undred  francs."  "  What  hundred  francs ?  "  "  Do  what  you  will 
rith  me,  sir ;  send  me  to  the  gallows  or  to  the  guillotine ;  but  I 
orgot  to  buy  the  tickets ! " 

In  Italy,  and  especially  in  Naples,  lottery  speculation  still 
uns  riot  under  governmental  sanction.  Every  Saturday  a 
Irawing  is  made.  On  Friday  evenings,  when  the  last  numbers 
lay  be  played,  the  stations  of  the  Banco  Lotto  are  filled  with 
•eople:  poor  folk  playing  4  cents,  which  is  the  lowest  received, 
ousewives  playing  10  cents  or  a  lira,  footmen  placing  10  and  20 
ire  for  their  mistresses.  A  slip  is  given,  marked  with  the  nuni- 
ers  you  have  chosen,  and  then,  once  a  week,  a  child  from  the 
oundling  asylum  draws  the  numbers  from  the  bag,  in  the  pres- 
nce  of  a  regularly  constituted  committee,  who  see  that  the 
Irawing  is  fair.  When  a  popular  number  is  dravfw,  xW^^  «t^ 
heers,  as  when,  after  the  great  Messina  earthquake,  \.\\e  iv>XTC^«t 
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38  laiiic  uut.  Tliiil  vim  the  'lutu  uf  \hv  iliniisU-r,  ami  tho  uiiiiilicr 
had  bwii  ](luvf<!  by  thousand*.  Tlie  govornmt-nt  loat  more 
heavily  that  week  tlwu  for  years  previmie. 

Hxprylwdy  playa  (iatee  when  anything  UQUBual  oecurs.  Book.- 
arc  ]iii1)lii<he(l  whicli  iiuji[ilj'  (iiptititiu»  niiml)ers  for  even  domestic, 
happeiiingi*.  Animate  and  inanimale  things  arc  tagged  witii 
numerals.  An  Anii'riL'»n  long  rfsident  in  Naples  told  a  newa- 
pajKT  corresjjoiident  of  his  oxperien»«B. 

"  When  people  i  anie  to  call,  they  talked  of  numbers,"  said  thi* 
authority.  "  For  instance,  one  day  u  dog  ran  into  the  drawing- 
room  of  one  of  our  at.'quaiutanc-cs,  upwt  a  valuable  vaee,  and 
threw  the  master  of  the  honxu  almost  into  an  apoplectic  fit  wtlh 
rage.  His  daughtiT  played  the  numbers  for  'dog,'  'vase'  and 
'anger.'  She  won  some  money,  and  told  us  about  it  gltcfull*, 
She  explained  further,  that  if  one  runs  into  a  very  blonde  or  vm 
dark  person  in  turn  ing  a  corner,  you  play  *  meeting '  and  '  dark ' 
or  '  fair,'  ae  the  ease  may  he.  When  a  letter  is  loat  you  play 
'letter'  and  'Ions.'  There  vere  numbers  for  every  adventure 
that  ean  befall  us  here  below. 

"\y<-   Inuflinil.    Kilt    li.for-   loii;!    inv    wifr    iw-nii    to    dr.iim 
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at  me  and  ray  wretched  family ;  if  we  do  not  pay  our  rent  on 
Saturday,  out  we  go  into  the  street.  Pray  content  me  this  once." 
*lly  son,  I  will  give  you  a  rule  for  always  being  content :  Avoid 
Sin,  think  often  on  Death,  and  behave  so  as  to  deserve  Paradise — 

and  so " 

"  Enough,  enough,  my  father ;  that's  enough.  Thanks, 
thanks.  God  will  reward  you.''  So  he  rushes  home,  takes  down 
the  "  Book  of  Fate,"  calls  wife  and  children,  and  they  decide 
in  consultation  what  numbers  are  the  three  that  correspond 
with  the  words  sin,  death,  and  paradise.  The  three  numbers 
are  drawn,  but  the  poor  priest's  life  becomes  a  burden.  For 
the  story  gets  wind,  and  all  the  country-side  is  after  him  for 
numbers.  He  protests  the  drawing  was  all  chance.  Every  word 
he  spoke  turned  into  numbers,  and  off  ran  his  hearers  to  play 
them. 

In  Austria-Hungary  the  lottery  flourishes  as  vigorously  as 
it  does  in  Italy.  *^  Playing  in  the  various  lotteries  is  so  general," 
writes  in  1911  a  Vienna  correspondent  to  a  paper  in  Hamburg, 
"  that  the  people  who  do  not  buy  a  '  chance '  or  a  fraction  of  one 
for  every  drawing  are  exceptions.  When  a  man  makes  his  calcu- 
lations for  the  year's  expenditures,  a  certain  amount  is  charged 
to  the  lottery  account,  with  the  same  belief  as  to  the  necessity 
for  the  investment*  as  though  it  were  rent,  coal,  or  church  dues. 
In  addition  to  the  individual  playing,  many  men  and  women  are 
members  of  lottery  associations,  to  which  they  contribute  a  cer- 
tain sum  annually,  for  which  they  participate  with  the  other 
members  in  the  various  drawings.  Sometimes,  when  people  of 
moderate  means  have  gambled  for  years  without  seeing  any 
return  for  their  investment,  they  stop.  But  there  are  thousands 
who  have  not  yet  made  the  first  step  who  are  recalled  to  the  ranks 
by  items  such  as  this,  which  appeared  last  week  in  a  Vienna 
paper:  *  The  first  prize  in  the  Hungarian  class  lottery,  valued 
at  600,000  marks,  was  won  by  a  lottery  association  in  Warsaw. 
The  association  has  twenty-four  members,  all  poor.'" 

Matrimonial  projects  have  injected  their  element  of  comedy 
into  the  history  of  lotteries.  Men  and  women  alike  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  means  to  raffle  themselves  off  for  a  dowry 
that  should  be  shared  with  the  winning  partner  in  the  connubial 
speculation.  Two  instances,  one  of  a  man,  the  other  of  a  woman, 
may  be  quoted  from  different  periods  and  widely  separated 
communities.  In  1810  the  Louisiana  Oazette  published  the 
following  advertisement: 

A  young  man  of  good  figure  and  disposition,  unable,  though  desir. 
0U8,  to  procure  a  wife  without  the  preliminary  trouble  ol  %mttA«vx\y^ 
*  fortune,  propo»o«  tJw  following  expedient  to  obtain  the  oVi\ec\,  o\  Vm 


.    u    I  at*    oi    rujKH'ft,    on    i 
1.    I  vv<*iity-tw()   tlioiisand   tickets   at    five   ru|)« 
of  tickets  arc  simply  to  sfiid  in  their  namen,  \ 
«-(ri|)ti<)n  to  Ir'  collwted  when  the  sum  mentio 
for.    3.  The  lottery  to  take  place  at  a  date  to 
at  the  Town  Hall,'^  Calcutta,  and  to  be  drawn 
de  Vergas.    4.  The  owner  of  the  winninff  numbei 
the  following  choices:    (a.)  To  marry  Min  de 
her— on  the  principle  of  community  of  goods— 
of  rupees.     (6.)  Or,   in  the  case  of  reuising 
of  50,000  rupees  will  be  paid  to  him,  I^liss  de  V< 
self  50,000  rupees.    5.  ^liss  de  Vergas  reserves 
refusing  to  marry  the  o^'ner  of  the  winning  nu 
to  be  a  person  she  would  not  cnre  to  espouse.    I\ 
will  be  paid  the  sum  of  50,000  rupees.    A  young 
family,  well  educated — she  speaks  Spanish,  Freno 
— clever,  and  a  brilliant  beauty;  to  all  these  qa 
tune  of  100,000  rupees." 

History    fails    to    record    the    resultB   o 
experiments. 

Lotus.  The  name  has  been  applied  to  yi 
lotus  of  the  Greeks  was  probably  the  Zizypht 
plant  in  southern  Euro}3e.  Its  fruit  contains 
that  is  used  for  bread  making  and  also  for  dif 
drink.  Anciently  this  fruit  was  much  ea 
classes,  hence  lotophagi,  or  "lotus-eaters.** 
gested,  however^  that  the  Libyan  tribe  calle 
Homer's  "Odyssey*'  (Book  iv,  603)  ate  real 
— ^the  poa  of  Strabo.    Victor  W»ro-.i  -•> 
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Love  Letter,  First.  Since  the  year  11)11  tliere  have  heen 
dug  up  from  the  ruins  of  Babylon  numerous  clay  tablets  that 
\rere  used  for  epistolary  purposes  nearly  2,000  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Their  cuneiform  inscriptions  have  been  labori- 
ously deciphered.  They  show  how  little  life  and  human  nature 
have  changed  while  the  world  has  been  growing  old.  There  is 
the  complaint  of  a  man  that  the  food  at  his  boarding  place  is  not 
good ;  he  longs  for  the  food  he  used  to  have  at  home.  There  is 
the  plea  of  a  mother  that  her  wayward  son  return  and  be  forgiven. 
And,  most  familiar  of  all,  there  is  a  letter  evidently  written  by 
a  young  man  who  has  gone  to  Babylon  to  make  his  fortune,  and 
who  wants  his  sweetheart  to  join  him  there  and  become  his  wife. 
Here  in  full  is  the  oldest  extant  love-letter : 

To  Bibeya  from  Gimil  Marduk:  May  Shamash  and  Marduk  grant- 
tbee,  for  my  sake,  to  live  forever.  I  write  this  to  inquire  after  thy 
health.  Let  me  know  how  it  goes  with  thee.  I  am  now  settled  in 
Babylon,  but  I  am  in  great  anxiety  because  I  have  not  seen  thee.  Send 
news  when  thou  wilt  come,  that  I  may  rejoice  at  it.  Come  in  the  month 
of  Arakhsamna  ( November-December ) .  Mayest  thou,  for  my  sake, 
live  forever. 

Lutine  or  Bad  News  Bell.  Whenever  news  is  received  at 
Uoyd's  Insurance  oflBces  in  London  (see  Lloyd^s)  that  a  ship  is 
overdue,  or  when  definite  news  comes  of  the  loss  of  a  ship,  a  bell 
known  as  the  "  Bad  News  Bell  '^  is  rung  by  the  "  caller.'^  At  its 
tolling  all  transactions  are  suspended  until  the  news  it  heralds 
is  read. 

The  bell  used  for  this  purpose  has  a  history  of  its  own.  It 
belonged  to  the  British  frigate  Lutine,  which  sank  off  the  Dutch 
coast  in  1799  with  a  cargo  of  ore  and  specie  valued  at 
$6,000,000. 

Many  attempts,  some  partially  successful,  have  been  made  to 
recover  the  golden  cargo  of  the  Lutine.  About  $500,000  of  the 
sum  has  been  raised,  the  bulk  of  it  in  1800.  It  was  in  one  of 
these  attempts  that  the  bell  was  found.  In  1911  the  wreck  was 
again  located,  and  search  for  the  treasure  was  once  more  beguiio 


M. 

Macadam     (adj.).    Macadamize     (v.a.).     John     Loudon 

Macadam  (1750-1836)  -h-sb  an  old  Scottish  gentleman.  «b.i, 
living  in  Ayrshire,  a  neigh Uirhiwd  of  dftestable  roads,  hit  n^m 
the  happy  idea  that  if  you  cover  a  road  with  a  quantity  of  small 
clones  you  will  kei'p  it  t]r>-  auJ  prcvi-nt  ruts.  He  further  wo- 
Domically  resolved  that  the  netittsary  process  of  gradual  iwiu- 
minution  ehould  be  carried  out,  not  by  the  constructors  of  the 
road,  but  by  the  carriage-wheels  of  those  that  used  it.  People 
laughed  at  the  foiliie  of  the  old  Scotchman,  but  before  he  died 
he  was  making  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year  by  his  superintendence 
of  the  various  mail  trusts  ou  his  system. 

Coachmen  were,  of  course,  very  slow  to  believe  tlie  railways 
could  improve  upon  the  macBttainized  road.  They  were  vctv 
angry  ivitli  tlic  unri'ii^oiialile  imblic.  " 'I'liey  will  want,"  said  an 
lioricst  crjai-luuan,  ''  lo  leave  Lmnion  at  nine  o'clock  and  get  to 
O.xfurd  at  live  minutes  bcfurf  nine.''  A  niilway  historiiwi  re- 
murks  r  '"rhe  lioiiest  toiiclinian  little  tliouglit  that  he  was  a 
l)r<>iilict.  We  do  not  vet  travel  at  that  iniaginarv  rate,  but  our 
ekrtricniessafj.sdo.-'* 

MiKiiilam's  roads,  as  con.-lnicteil  and  repaired  under  bis  own 
hiiliciiiilcn<lcn(c,  were  I'uiined  eiitiri-ly  of  angular  i)ietes  of  stone 
jiot  above  six  <mTifes  in  weiglit  and  of  such  a  si/e  as  to  pa.<.< 
freely  throngb  a  ring  S'i.  inelies  in  diameter.  In  January,  IfS'O, 
however,  the  PaJI  Mall  Gazrlle  complained  that  "modern  con- 
tractors, instead  of  adhering  to  this  method,  cover  the  roads  with 
large  jagged  stones,  rejidering  tlieni  unlit  for  traffic:  and.  owinir 
lo  the  supineness  of  the  vestries,  are  allowed  to  '  niaeadaniize '  to 
their  hearts'  content  in  tins  fnshicjn.  without  anv  reference  to  the 
safetv.  comfort,  ami  ..mveni.n.'C  of  the  puliHc.'" '  It  surmise.!  tbat 
"if  Mr.  Maciidani  coiil.i  return  to  this  nntrtal  life  lie  woubl  be 
shocked  to  find  how  great  atrorities  arc  committed  in  Ids  nanu-, 
ami  tliere  can  he  little  il<mbt  tlnit  he  would  repudiate  with  in- 
dignaliou  tiie  term  "  nuuadamixed  '  as  applied  to  the  roads  sub- 
jeeted  lo  (Ilc  jiroeess  knov.ii  by  this  designation." 

Macaroni  (from  an  Kalian  dialect  word  uiacrare.  "in 
bruise  "  or  "  to  crush."     A  more  amusing  etymology  is  given  at 

*  Pergonal    liL.<i.lli'<-tion«  of  Eiiulisli   EriEiawrs.  and   of   tlie   Ititro- 
.__    .,  ,.._   ..   .,...  .....      .^^^  (,,p  United  Kingdom,     Ifv  a  Civil 

y  of  ItHly."     Ilodder  and  Stougliton. 
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^ome  longtli  in  Walsh,  Handy-hook  of  Lilerary  Curiosities,  s.v.). 
This  is  a  generic  name  for  many  varieties  and  forms  of  edible 
paste  that  originated  in  Italy  and  are  still  mainly  manufactured 
there,  though  in  America  important  factories  have  been  estab- 
lished to  turn  out  the  most  popular  forms, — vermicelli,  noodles, 
and  spaghetti.  Serious  history  usually  looks  upon  macaroni  as 
indigenous  to  Italy,  but  does  not  wholly  repudiate  the  traditions 
that  they  were  introduced  there  by  the  early  Greek  colonists  or 
that  the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese  wefe  acquainted  with  the  dish 
in  pre-Italian  times.  It  has  only  kindly  tolerance,  however,  for  a 
popular  Italian  legend  which  professes  to  account  for  macaroni. 
In  the  year  1220,  so  this  legend  runs,  and  under  the  reign  of 
King  Frederick  of  Suabia,  there  flourished  a  great  magician 
named  Chico.  He  lost  his  fortune,  and,  by  consequence,  his 
friends,  and  so  determined  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  hermit  and 
spartan  life  to  inventing  a  dish  that  should  prove  of  lasting  value 
to  humanity.  Just  as  he  was  perfecting  this  invention,  a  certain 
Jovanella,  wife  of  a  scullion  in  the  royal  kitchen,  peered  througli 
his  window  and  discovered  his  secret.  She  informed  King 
Frederick  that  an  angel  had  revealed  to  her  in  a  dream  how  to 
concoct  a  dish  that  was  marvellously  palatable  and  wholesome. 
The  king  believed  her,  and  she  prepared  it  for  him  by  combining 
meat,  cheese,  tomatoes,  and  garlic  with  tubes  made  from  flour, 
eggs,  and  salt.  So  pleased  was  Frederick  with  the  result  that  he 
gave  her  100  pieces  of  gold  and  called  the  tubes  macaroni,  from 
macarus,  meaning  "  divine." 

So,  for  a  while,  Jovanella  flourished  and  made  money  by 
selling  her  handiwork  to  the  nobles  and  merchant  princes  of  the 
neighborhood. 

But  the  time  came  when  Chico,  satisfied  that  he  had  at  last 
perfected  his  invention,  sallied  out  to  inform  the  world  of  what 
he  had  to  give  it.  He  had  not  gone  far  before  he  detected  the 
familiar  odor  of  macaroni  issuing  from  a  tureen,  and  by  pursu- 
ing his  inquiries  he  learned  how  he  had  been  betrayed  by 
Jovanella.  In  despair  he  committed  suicide.  One  version  of 
the  story  says  that  Jovanella  confessed  the  truth  on  her  death 
bed,  and  thus  the  memory  of  Chico  was  vindicated  and  the 
credit  for  his  discovery  returned  to  him. 

Mace  (an  old  French  word  corrupted  in  France  to  masse, 
but  retaining  its  ancient  spelling  in  England)  was  originally  a 
weapon  of  offence  made  of  iron  and  steel  and  capable  of  breaking 
through  the  stoutest  armor.  At  public  functions  maces  were 
I'orne  by  sergeants  at  arms  of  the  royal  body-guards  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  king's  person,  but  eventually  they  degenerated  vwloi 
mere  ceremonial  parapherDalia, 
S9 
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Tlie  anciont  use  of  the  mace  iutrodupes  lis  1q  b  remark»l)lf 
instance  of  wclpsiaetical  cueuUtry.  The  clergj'  was  forhidileo  t" 
shed  blood,  and.  im  thun  the  Mwurd  was  inhibited,  this  might  luiw 
bi-cn  thought  BUliirieot  to  kwp  them  from  the  hattle-fiehh  But 
not  eo;they  adopted  I  he  iiinw!  though  thej  could  not  cut  a  uisn'e 
tliroat,  yet  miglit  they  break  his  head.  So  Bishop  Otho.  Wf* 
brother  of  William,  fought  alongside  of  the  Conqueror  at,  the 
hiltrr  battle  of  Hastings  with  great  elfet-t,  the  brotliers  bting. 
you  may  say,  "  a  pair  of  nut-cracker*." 

The  oldest  piece  of  civic  n>galia  in  the  world  is  a  ciyslal  ma 
l)eIonging  to  the   London  mayoralty  »nd  exhibited   in   jmWif 
only  at  tiie  iniliiction  of  the  I^ord  Mayor  on  November  Stli  am! 
ut  the  corouation  of  the  sovereign. 

It  dates  from  Saxon  times,  an  the  workmanship  of  its  rnelil 
and  gold  shaft  with  jewelled  head  declares.  From  the  tiBK 
before  the  Xonnans  thia  maw,  which  ie  barely  eighteen  iiiflifi 
long,  has  symbolized  sovereignty  over  the  city  when  the  Lord 
Mayor  was  still  known  as  tlie  portreeve,  and  London  was  m 
independent  ?(alc. 

'y\w  Hoviil  Sorictv  in  Lnrii„ii  tnii^ires  iuiiotitr  it^  iii-ii:iii:' 
>i  luafu  tliat  wa^  |)rcsi-iili'il  lo  it  U\  Cliiirli-s  il  in  liiCa.  A  iiiurL- 
antient  origin  was  Imij;  n (credit oil  In  it,  for  it  was  believed  to 
Ik;  the  identical  -  liaiil.ie"  wlii.-li  (lliier  Cromwell  ordend  t"  W 
removed  from  the  llim,>;e  of  t'omnuiiis  when  he  uttered  the  re- 
markable words  "  Take  away  that  fool'i:  bauble."  This  error, 
however,  was  deteeted  and  evp.wd  l>v  Cliarles  Richard  WeM. 
ihelihrarinn  of  the  sticiely. 

lid  showed  that  Croiiiweirs  "biiuble"  was  a  mace  that  lunl 
been  matie  expressly  fur  the  Commoiiwenlth  Parliament  a  few 
weeks  after  the  execution  of  Cbarle!?  the  First,  and  was  quile 
different  in  form  from  the  rovnl  mace,  being  nearly  destitute  of 
ornament.  Tliis  maee  was  used  in  the  House  of  Commons  till 
within  11  nioutii  of  the  I te.-;( oration,  when  a  new  mace  was  ordenvl 
to  be  made,  to  be  like  that  formerly  used  in  the  time  of  Charie* 
the  First.  The  maee  in  the  possession  of  the  Hoya!  Society  has. 
not  only  a  large  crown  and  cross,  but  also  the  royal  arms  and  the 
letters  "  C.  It.,"  four  limes  repeated,  which  makes  it  evident  that 
it  is  not  identical  with  the  Commonwcaltli  mace. 

Xot  satisfied  with  this  evidence.  Mr.  Weld  instituted  a  ri.L'i.l 
search  among  the  archives  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  ollice  for 
the  warrant  which,  he  sitpi>osed,  migiit  he  in  existence  for  the 
making  of  a  mace  for  the  society  ;  ami  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find. 
in  the  Iwok  of  wnrraTits  for  the  year  1(!G3,  a  warrant  under  the 
head  of  "Jewel  House,"  ordering  "one  guilt  mace  of  l.'iO  m.. 
to  be  prepared  and  delivered  to  Lord  Viscount  Brouncker,  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  for  improving  of  natural 
knowledge  by  experiments,  being  a  guift  from  his  Majestie  to 
the  said  Society/'  The  discovery  of  this  document,  dated  1663 
(the  year  in  which  the  Royal  Society  received  the  mace  from 
Charles  II),  entirely  destroyed  the  long-entertained  belief  of  the 
identity  of  the  "  bauble  "  mace  and  that  in  the  possession  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

The  latter  is  of  silver,  about  4  feet  in  length,  and  very 
massive.    It  bears  the  following  inscription : 

Ex   Munificentia 

AugufltiBsimi  MonarchsB 

CAROLI  II., 

Dei  Gra.  Mag.  Brit.  Fran.,  et  Hib.,  Regis  &c. 

Societatis  Regalia  ad  Scientiam  Naturalem  promuenda  institutse 

Fundatoris  et  Patroni, 
An.  Dni.  1663. 

As  to  the  mace  made  for  the  House  of  Commons  in  1649, 
it  is  still  retained  by  that  body.  The  designer  was  Thomas 
Maundy.  It  is  substantially  as  it  came  out  of  Maundy's  hands, 
save  that  the  original  head  with  the  non-regal  symbols  was 
replaced  by  one  with  regal  symbols  at  the  Restoration. 

There  are  two  maces  in  tne  House  of  Lords,  the  eariiest  dating 
from  the  reign  of  William  III. 

The  oldest  mace  in  the  United  States,  a  silver  staff  made  in 
England  in  1753,  is  preserved  in  the  State  House  at  Norfolk, 
A^irginia.  Another,  of  similar  workmanship  and  dating  from 
1756,  is  in  South  Carolina. 

In  the  American  Congress  the  mace  is  the  symbol  of  the 
office  of  gergeant-at-arms,  being  borne  aloft  by  that  officer  when 
he  is  called  upon  to  enforce  order  on  the  floor.  In  appearance 
it  is  not  unlike  the  Roman  fasces, — consisting  as  it  does  of 
thirteen  ebony  rods,  reprepenting  the  original  States,  bound 
together  transversely  with  silver  bands.  Each  rod  is  tipped  with 
a  silver  spear-head,  and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  globe, 
with  an  eagle  perching  on  it,  globe  and  eagle  being  both  of  solid 
silver. 

The  mace  was  adopted  in  1789.  The  original  was  destroyed 
by  the  British  at  the  burning  of  the  Capitol,  August  24,  1814, 
and  for  a  quarter  century  after  that,  cross  sticks  of  wood  were 
used.  Not  till  1842  was  the  present  mace  made.  It  has  been 
in  constant  use  ever  since.  Though  handled  comparatively  little, 
the  outlines  of  the  map  of  the  world  on  the  silver  globe  are 
now  almost  entirely  effaced. 

While  the  House  is  in  session  the  mace  is  kept  in  an  upright 
position  on  a  marble  pedestal  on  the  right  of  the  speatet,   \\!,  \^ 
not  taken  down  during  a  recess;  but  when  the  House  \a  m  cioxxvr 


.  .M  N  I  IK' <j)«'ak(  r*^  coiimiands,  \]\v  scriTi*. 
!'V  i1m'  >j)t'aktT  to  takf  down  the  mace, 
lIoiiM',  and  lioM  it  over  the  unruly  n 
then  in  contempt,  and  he  cannot  agai 
privileges  as  a  member  of  the  House  ex 
leagues.    It  is  not  often  that  a  speaker 
drastic  measurep;  the  members,  as  a  ru 

There  is  onlv  one  instance  in  the  la 
the  mace  was  put  to  its  intended  use. 
Simpson  ("  Sock  less  Jerry  ")  of  Kansai 
hot  for  Speaker  Reed  and  refused  to  subt 
v.ork,  and  order  was  restored. 

Madstone.  The  first  madstones  in  t 
from  Chicago.  Thus,  the  famous  Parker 
hore  about  the  year  1804  by  a  Dr.  Parkei 
Milam  of  Winona,  Mississippi.  It  is  d( 
the  size  of  a  hen's  cggy  an  irregular  rou 
gray  color,  marked  with  small  radiated  < 
but  with  nothing  like  tlie  weight  or  solidit 
micropcopo  the  stone  shows  a  great  nun 
It  is  broken  into  five  pieces  which  are  bou 

In  the  early  seventies  the  stone  achi 
reputation.     The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  of 
1874,  celebrated  it  in  this  fashion :  "  Elevei 
of  the  stone  have  been  made  to  niad-dr 
without  a  sinrlf^  ^..n -- 
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removed   and   the   stone   firmly   adhered,   so   that  considerable 
pressure  was  needed  to  disengage  it.    The  application  was  mado 
at  8  P.M.  and  the  stone  dropped  off  at  4  a.m.     It  was  immersed 
in  hot  water  for  an  hour,  dried,  and  again  applied.     Three 
applications  were  made,  and  Dr.  Hudgins  is  now  perfectly  well, 
and  not  only  free  from  any  symptoms  of  hydrophobia,  but  al.-o 
from  the  terrible  fear  and  anxiety  which  before  oppressed  liim/' 
The  Pointer  madstone  was  as  famous  in  the  South  as  the 
Parker  madstone  was  in  the  Southwest.     It  claimed  an  almo't 
equal  antiquity,  having  been  brought  over  from  China  by  "  Tom  '' 
Pointer  of  Halifax,  Virginia,  about  1815.     Later  it  was  broken, 
\)ut  large  fragments  remain  in  the  hands  of  Pointer's  descend- 
ants.    In  1889  one  of  those  descendants,  D.  Pointer,  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  thus  described  his  fragment  in  the  Memphis  Com- 
mercial  Appeal: 

\  The  stone  we  have  is  quite  ordinary  in  appearance.     It   is  black 

and  might  be  mistaken  for  a  chunk  of  coal.  One  side  is  smooth,  but 
the  other,  tlie  porous  side,  that  is  applied  to  the  bite,  is  rough.  When 
the  stone  is  used  it  is  laid  on  the  spot  where  the  bite  has  scratched 
the  skin.  If  poison  has  been  deposited  there,  the  madstone  will  stick 
and  at>eorb  the  poisonous  substance. 

I  recollect  on  one  occasion,  when  a  member  of  our  household  had 
been  bitten,  the  doctor  gave  up  the  patient  and  said  he  could  not  live 
till  morning.  The  bite  was  on  the  arm  and  the  swelling  was  immense. 
The  patient  could  not  open  his  eyes.  There  was  no  doubt  about  this 
being  a  case  of  the  rabies.  The  doctor  having  given  up  the  case  and 
declared  that  death  would  ensue  before  morning,  I  asked  him  if  I  could 
not  try  the  efficacy  of  the  madstone.  lie  had  no  objection,  stating  that 
it  could  do  no  good,  but,  to  appease  my  insistence,  he  said  it  could  do 
no  harm.  So  I  applied  the  stone.  It  adhered.  Presently  it  had 
absorbed  all  that  it  could  contain  of  the  poisonous  substance  and  fell 
off.  By  that  time  the  sufferer  had  been  benefited  sufficiently  to  be  able 
to  open  his  eyes.  I  placed  the  stone  in  a  bucket  of  lukewarm  water,  the 
usual  way  of  treating  it,  and  the  poison  at  once  exuded  and  rose  to 
the  top  of  the  water,  forming  a  green  scum.  Wlien  the  stone  had 
emptied  itself  it  was  again  applied  to  the  sore,  and  before  it  had 
filled  up  again  it  fell  off,  all  the  poison  having  been  absorbed.  The 
patient  recovered,  though  the  doctor,  a  disbeliever  in  the  madstone,  had 
given  him  less  than  twdve  hours  to  live. 

There  are  many  people  in  this  city  in  Mississippi  who  can  vouch* 
for  the  efficacy  of  this  stone.  I  remember  a  cure  before  the  war  in 
which  Phelan  Lucas,  who  now  lives  at  Holly  Springs,  was  deeply  inter- 
ested. Mr.  Lucas  had  a  valuable  negro  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake  while 
working  in  the  field.  The  bite  was  in  the  thumb.  Tlie  negro  came  in 
from  the  field  with  his  hand  and  arm  fearfully  swollen  and  suffering 
frreat  pain.  There  was  apparently  no  chance  for  him  to  live  long.  Mr. 
Lucas  said  afterward  that,  anybody  could  have  bought  t^>at  negro  for 
ten  dollars  then.  But  the  madstone  was  got  from  my  father's,  and  the 
negro  was  cured. 

Persons  who  have  seen  so  many  and  such  positive  c\iTe%  a«  \  Vw% 
cannot  doiil>i  the  eOcBcjr  of  the  madstone. 
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Magic  Lantern.  An  inittriiitifiit  fur  |)ruji.t:ting  on  a  nliili 
wall  or  Mn'<N  iiiji;;iii!it'il  n')! rest' nta tin na  at  troiiitparenl  pictuMT 
pHinletl  iir  |>lL<>t<i|^rii]ilieil  on  gliiii!).  Tho  iDvcntion  ifl  ueualK  1 
BtlrJIjutud  ti.1  Al)iiiiiHt;iu»  Kinjier,  who  is  said  to  have  dtsi-ribed 
it  in  the  tIrKt  t^'dllinn  (1646)  o[  hia  "Are  Magna  Lurw  «t 
OiTdine.'"  l)e  t'iialef,  in  "  Cuprns  Matht-motitw"  (1G74),  an 
that  in  lOOS  '■  a  li-nrticd  Dane "'  exhibited  at  l-vons  a  contrivanw 
mider  tha  name  of  Lanlerna  maijira.  evidently  identical  with  tliH 
modern  inetnimont.  ^^1C  "  Now  English  Dictionary  "  quo1i>s  Uie 
eariiei't  Fhigliuli  n-fcrenie  fr»ni  I'hilUiis'  Dictionary,  wliich, 
under  the  title  "  Magic  Lanlhorn,"  dp<icrilics  it  as  "  u  ii-rtain  ' 
Bmall  optical  Miu'liwii  that  ahowa  by  a  gloomy  iJRht  hik.ii 
a  white  wall,  epeotres  and  nioiiaters  so  hideous  that  he  wh» 
knows  not  the  secret  belicvm  it  to  he  ixrfonued  by  Slavic  Art." 
The  X.  E,  D.  adds  that  the  first  magic  lautenu  in  Englantl 
were  made  by  I'hilip  Carpenter,  etrca  1808.  Bnt  the  inKtrument 
was  familiar  long  Wrore  thie  on  the  continent.  Smollett,  in 
"Count  Fathom"   (1784),  alludes  to  the  travelling  Savoyards 
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and  shapely,  with  the  lowest 
he  {.Tiiuiid.  At  the  IxHtoni  is  a 
of  tlie  cvpress,  .md  the  trei>  is 
feet  fmro  the  rwls. 


cut  u!i 

In  -Mexie...  Ilouduras.  and  Ceiilval  Amcriea  the  eontfiUter 
gives  $■')  for  ii  single  tree.  This  \^  cheap  enoufih.  But  the 
exnense  of  jietting  it  out  lualies  iuii]u>t;niiy  an  expensive  lumber. 
It  stands  deep  in  the  forest  in  the  uiidst  of  an  almost  impene- 
trable jungle.  There  are  no  groves  of  theui— the  Ini's  are  seal- 
terwl,  piTliaps  not  more  than  two  to  an  acre.  There  may  lie  no 
water-eoni-se  ;it  hand  on  whieli  the  loirs  can  he  floativl  to  the 
port.  The  tree  has  to  he  hicated  hy  the  "  hunter,"  wliose  hn^inos^ 
it  is  to  roiiiti  through  the  Eoiest  m  watcK  of  mnhogiiny  trees  and 
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to  blaze  a  way  to  them,  so  that  they  may  be  found  again.  Then 
the  workmen  must  cut  their  laborious  way  to  the  tree,  using 
for  the  purpose  the  deadly  machete. 

The  first  work  to  be  done  is  to  build  a  ])latform  around  the 
trunk,  so  that  the  cutters  can  stand  upon  it  and  wield  their 
axes.  At  last  the  great  monarch  of  the  tropical  forest  comes 
crashing  down  through  the  thick  growth  around  it. 

The  workmen  trim  it  up,  cut  it  into  lengths,  and  manage  to 
get  it  hauled  and  rolled  to  the  nearest  creek,  there  to  lie  until  the 
floods  of  the  rainy  season  lift  it  and  carry  it  down  stream  and  on 
to  the  ocean  port.  The  logs  are  then  piled  on  the  beach  to  wait 
for  a  vessel,  and  on  its  arrival  they  are  rolled  back  into  the  water 
and  rafted  and  pulled  out  to  the  ship's  side.  Here  the  derricks 
are  put  to  work  and  the  logs  are  lifted  over  one  by  one,  lowered 
with  much  difficulty  into  the  hold,  and  when  enough  logs  have 
come  aboard  the  vessel  is  ready. 

For  many  years  "  old  mahogany  "  has  been  almost  a  synonym 
for  sumptuousness  in  the  home  or  in  business  and  public  edifices. 
It  is  less  honored  in  its  native  land.  Most  of  the  trees  are  so 
far  away  from  the  coast  and  from  any  present  means  of  trans- 
portation they  are  almost  worthless  to  the  owner.  Hence  in 
the  lands  across  the  Gulf  one  finds  railroad  ties  made  of  mahog- 
any. In  the  state  of  Chiapas,  in  Mexico,  a  bridge  spanning  the 
Bio  Michol,  150  feet  long  by  15  feet  wide,  is  built  entirely  of  solid 
mahogany.  The  bridge  is  used  both  by  teams  and  by  foot 
passengers  and  though  roughly  constructed  is  very  substantial. 
Xone  of  the  massive  timbers  were  sawn,  as  there  is  not  a  sawmill 
in  tlie  region,  but  all  were  hewn  out  with  the  axe  from  the  logs. 
On  a  Xew  York  valuation  at  least  $200,000  worth  of  material 
was  used  in  the  construction  of  this  rude  country  bridge. — Har- 
per's Weekly. 

A  curious  book  called  the  "Anecdote  Library^'  (London, 
1819)  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  first  use  to  which 
mahogany  was  applied  in  England  was  to  make  a  box  for  hold- 
ing candles.  Dr.  Gibbons,  an  eminent  physician  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  had  a  brother,  a  West  India 
captain,  who  brought  over  some  planks  of  this  wood  as  ballast. 
As  the  doctor  was  then  building  himself  a  house  in  King  Street, 
Coven t-garden,  his  brother  thought  they  might  be  of  service  to 
him.  But,  the  carpenters  finding  the  wood  too  hard  for  their 
tools,  they  were  laid  aside  for  a  time  as  useless.  Soon  after, 
Mrs.  Gibbons  wanting  a  candle-box,  the  doctor  called  on  his 
cabinet-maker  (Wollaston,  of  Long- Acre)  to  make  him  one  of 
pome  wood  that  lay  in  his  garden.  Wollaston  aUo  coTtvp\wvw^?i 
that  it  was  too  hard.    The  doctor  said  he  must  get  stToxv^cT  \.c\^%* 


ill  urn     idi.-^i-^i,    <iiitt     I 

;^«'Il('nil. 

Ouv  of  tlic  lar<rcst  1o;j:.s  of  mahogany 
whicli  was  sold  by  auction  at  Birkenh 
1850.    The  lUnsirated  London  News  ol 
a  picture  of  this  monster  and  describes  ; 

The  tree  that  this  log  was  manufactun 
quito  territory  of  Honduras.    The  length  of  \ 
was  72   feet;    its  circumference,  where  it  wi 
tlie  ground),  was  30  feet;  and  the  entire  tree 
Hound  wood:  say,  three  logs  20  feet  long  each 
very  large  logs  from  the  branches.     It  was  cw 
Carmicliael  and  Co.;  and  two  of  the  logs  wer 
vessel  the  Atlantic;  the  large  one,  together 
end  of  it,  which  measures  20  feet  long,  4  feet 
inches  thick,  containing  4326  feet.     The  logs  i 
|)eth  Dock,  Birki-nhead,  February  Ist.     Tlie  w< 
13  cwt.     The  other  piece  is  nearly  as  large,  hi 

For  the  monster  log  there  was  gre 
eventually  it  sold  at  Is.  lOV^d.  per  foot 
amounting  to  £316  17s.  6d. 

The  Illustrated  London  News  concludes 

The  bc^t  qualities  of  mahogany,  such  as  t 
a  very  high  price.  Some  years  since,  Messrs.  Bi 
Mianufacturers,  pave  the  large  sum  of  £3000  for 
These  logs,  the  produce  of  a  single  trce^  were  eac 
38  inches  square:  they  were  cut  into  veneers  o 
wood  was  particularly  boaiitifnl 
and,  wlion  tu^i^-^^'-    ^ 
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of  roads  made  him  a  blessing  to  the  neighborhood  in  which  h 
lived,  but  the  great  facility  of  conveyance  by  the  Mail  Coache 
being  first  projected,  plan  d  and  put  in  practice  by  him,  mad 
hini  a  blesi?iug  to  the  kingdom  at  large/' — N,  and  Q.,  Tent 
Serios,  ill,  23G. 

Man  in  Armor.  This  name  was  sometimes  applied  to  th 
Champion  of  England,  but  more  specifically  indicated  liis  imi 
later,  a  horseman  clad  in  complete  steel  (or  polished  brass)  wh 
for  centuries  was  a  figure  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  processions,  i 
strange  apparition  even  in  that  pageant  of  curious  figures,  tha 
gathering  of  ambiguous  functionaries,  he  was  out  of  place,  some 
how,  jostled  by  the  modern  hussar  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  the  stil 
more  modern  police  constable  on  the  other;  and  he  was  the  sul 
ject  of  some  derision,  which  yet  boasted  an  affectionate  ani 
admiring  leaven  on  the  part  of  the  populace.  A  few  years  afte 
Queen  Victoria  had  dispensed  with  the  services  of  the  Champioi 
of  England  at  her  coronation,  his  understudy,  as  theatrical  fol 
might  call  him,  disappeared  from  the  mayor's  pageant.  **  Whe: 
his  place  knew  him  no  more,  he  was  certainly  missed.  It  wa 
felt  by  many  that  a  better  institution  might  better  have  beei 
spared.  His  abolition  was  the  severest  blow  yet  dealt  to  civi 
authority.  He  was,  in  his  way,  a  grand  creature."  All  th 
Year  Round,  November  9,  1872. 

Mandrake,  a  plant  nearly  allied  to  the  belladonna,  whicl 
is  found  in  North  Africa,  part  of  Southern  Europe,  and  Asi 
^rinor.  Like  the  belladonna  it  has  poisonous  properties,  onl 
more  narcotic  in  their  nature,  and  for  this  reason  small  bits  o 
the  root  were  often  administered  before  a  surgical  operatior 
Hato  and  Demosthenes  both  speak  of  it  as  a  soporific,  and  in  th 
East  an  indolent  person  is  still  described  as  one  who  has  eatei 
mandrake.    Hence  Shakespeare  makes  Cleopatra  say: 

Give  me  to  drink  mandra^ora. 

That  I  might  sleep  out  this  great  gap  of  time 

My  Antony  is  away. 

Shakespeare  also  alludes  to  the  superstition  that  the  man 
i^Tfkke  makes  insane  those  who  eat  it.  In  "  Macbeth  "  (Act  i 
Scene  3)  Banquo,  after  the  meeting  with  the  weird  sisters,  asks 
in  wondering  fear — 

Were  such  things  here  as  we  do  speak  about, 
Or  have  we  eaten  on  the  insane  root 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner? 

But  the  most  uncanny  and  most  wide-spread  of  all  the  supei 
stitions  connected  with  the  mandrake  originate  in  its  root.  Be 
cause  this  is  forked  and  flesh-colored  and  bears  a  c\\t\o\\?»  tc^qts 
blance  to  the  human  form,  human  charactchsties  vi^i^  ^\.Vc* 


1  IK-   Miprr^i  it  ioii    ;li;it    tiu'   inandi'a 
wlicn  ]»ull<'(l   froin  the  ^'rouinl,  and  en 
kilkul  or  inailo  insajie  those  that  hean 
very  \vi(le-.«j)read.    Its  first  appearance  ii 
^Mliad/' 

Josei)hus  (viii,  i),  §3)  records  that 
a  certain  Jewish  village  to  pull  up  th 
dog,  which  was  killed  hy  the  shriek  ther 
spcare  has  a  reference  to  this  belief  as  ex 

And  sliriekH  like  mandrakes  torn  ou 
Tliat  living  mortals,  hearing  them, 

Romeo  and  Julu 

And  Grimm  tells  us  that  lie  who  desires  t 
must  **  stop  his  ears  with  wax  so  that  he  ma 
yells  which  the  plant  utters  as  it  is  l)eing  dr 
Then,  before  sunrise  on  a  Friday,  he  mui 
*  all  black/  make  three  crosses  around  th< 
point  of  a  sword,  loosen  the  soil  about  iV 
that  the  wind  is  to  his  back,  tie  the  root  1 
going  to  a  safe  distance,  offer  the  beast  a 
dog  will  then  run  at  the  bread,  drag  out  th 
fall  dead,  killed  by  the  horrible  yell  of  the  ] 
After  the  dog  is  buried  on  the  spot  ^ 
and  secret  sacred  rites,  the  root  is  ^'^  ^-^ 
with  wine,  wrannrwl  '••     " 
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them.  About  the  time  of  Henry  VIII  they  began  to  be  exported 
to  England,  where  they  met  with  a  ready  sale.  So  late  as  1810 
these  images  were  to  be  seen  in  the  seaport  towns  of  France,  and 
were  credited  with  the  power  of  exciting  the  passion  of  love. 
This  power  is  a  very  ancient  attribute  of  the  mandrake.  In 
Genesis,  xxx,  14-16,  is  the  account  of  how  Leah  used  them  to 
attract  Jacob. 

A  remarkable  letter  is  preserved  by  Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway 
in  Harper's  Magazine,  vol.  ()5,  p.  892.  It  was  written  in  1675 
by  a  burgess  of  Leipsic  to  his  brother  at  Riga,  and  shows  exactly 
the  popular  notions  regarding  the  mandrake  at  that  time.  The 
writer,  hearing  that  his  brother  had  endured  divers  great  sorrows, 
sends  him  an  erdmann  as  a  mascot  to  bring  future  good  fortune. 
He  explains  that  he  had  purchased  it  for  sixty-four  thalers,  and 
continues : 

When  thou  hast  the  Erdmann  in  thy  house,  let  it  rest  three  days 
without  approaching  it,  then  place  it  in  warm  water.  With  the  water 
afterward  sprinkle  the  animals  and  sills  of  the  house,  going  over  all, 
and  soon  it  shall  go  better  with  thee,  and  thou  shalt  come  to  thy  own, 
if  thou  serve  the  Erdmanniken  right.  Bathe  it  four  times  every  year, 
and  as  often  wrap  it  in  silk  cloths,  and  lay  it  among  thy  best  things, 
and  thou  need  do  no  more.  The  bath  in  which  it  has  been  bathed  is 
especially  good.  If  a  woman  is  in  child-pain  and  can  not  bear,  if  she 
drink  a  spoonful  she  will  be  delivered  with  joy  and  thankfulness.  And 
when  thou  goest  to  law  put  Erdmann  under  thy  right  arm,  and  thou 
shalt  succeed,  whether  right  or  wrong.  Now,  dear  brother,  this  Erdman- 
niken I  send  with  all  love  and  faith  to  thee  for  a  happy  New  Year. 
Let  it  be  kept,  and  it  may  do  the  same  for  thy  children's  children. 
God  keep  thee! — Hans  N. 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  in  1675  so  much  as  sixty-four 
thalers  could  be  obtained  for  one  of  these  little  figures;  but  it  is 
^^robable  that  the  dealing  in  them  had  become  very  secret,  on 
account  of  the  danger  one  incurred  of  being  suspected  as  a  witch 
if  the  root  was  found  upon  him  or  her.  In  1630  three  women 
were  executed  in  Hamburg  on  this  account. 

Frequently  the  erdmann  was  put  into  a  glass  bottle  and 
carried  about  on  the  person.  Marvellous  tales  were  told  of  the 
powers  for  good  and  for  evil  possessed  by  this  bottle-imp.  It 
could  fill  its  owner's  pockets  with  ^gold,  and  could  perform 
manv  other  services.  But  woe  to  the  unfortunate  wi<?ht  who 
died  with  one  upon  his  person!  He  became  the  property  of  the 
devil.  Nor  was  it  an  easy  task  to  get  rid  of  it, — for  unless  one 
could  sell  it  for  a  little  less  than  he  paid,  it  would  remain  upon 
his  hands.  He  might  throw  it  into  the  water  or  into  the  fire;  it 
would  always  turn  up  in  his  room.  In  Lower  Wurtemberg  there 
is  a  spot  said  to  be  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  a  merchaivt  'wVxo  \v%flL 
vainly  endeavored  to  rid  himself  of  his  erdmann.   ^\i\a  ^\«\i^\- 
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cal  phaxc  iif  tlie  cufif^rstitioQ  was  not  unknown  in  Pratit«  iml 
England.  Joan  of  Arc  waa  auspected  of  earning  one  of  tli'^ 
ini|js  in  Ikt  pocket.  Tlie  question  was  pven  put  to  lier  poinl-blinli 
at  her  trial.  But  she  answered  tliat  she  knew  not  what  a  mim- 
drake  was.  In  KiliS  one  Margaret  Bouehey  waa  hanged  at  Hoiiiu- 
rantin.  Dear  Orleans,  on  tlie  charge  of  keeping  a  living  inandrelLC 
fiend  which  was  slated  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  fi-nwlc  ajtc. 

In  England  it  ie  etill  believed  that  the  tuaiidrake  is  wfttcbed 
over  by  Satan,  and  tliat,  if  it  be  pulled  up  at  certain  holy  ttma 
and  with  certain  invocations,  the  evil  one  will  apjicar  to  do  the 
bidding  of  the  bold  mortal.  There  a\m,  as  well  as  in  variotifi  piuti 
of  sonthem  Germany  and  Austria,  the  mandrake  if-  a  p()tent 
lovo-chann  and  is  a»isoctated  with  fertility  in  woman.  This  w 
the  snporstition  which  finds  literary  form  in  3IaechiavclU'» 
comedy  "  La  llandragola,"  and  which  no  doubt  gathers  strtnEtti 
from  the  allusion  in  Oeneeis,  In  some  districta  of  Bohemia  th^ 
roots  are  gathered  on  Qood  Friday,  dried  and  pulverized,  DDd 
given  to  the  cows  to  increase  their  store  of  milk.  In  various 
AIpiTic  re^i'itip  niandpiko  i(i  iiwd  a?  n  flinnu  ajnin^t  nJLilitniiirc, 
f(«:thnclu'".  find  crairip,  and  al^o  agiiin.-t  tlie  ntliuks  uf  nM^n. 
In  many  jiarts  of  Euri)|io  it  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  place 
of  buried  treasures  and  to  have  the  power  of  nx-tracting  mom')' 
from  tlu'  most  iiinvilliTij.'.  Th-'  leelandic  form  of  the  lai^t  super- 
stition is  osiK'cially  (piaJTif.  The  practitioner  must  steal  a  coin 
from  a  poor  widow  diirintr  the  performance  of  mass  on  either 
Christmas,  KasliT.  or  Wliit^iimtide.  This  ooin.  placed  undi-r 
the  hcrli,  will  draw  to  itself  from  the  pockets  of  the  liystandLT. 
all  coins  of  a  f^iriiilar  duiuiTiiiiiation. 

Manhattan.  The  most  plausible  guess  at  tlie  origin  of  tho 
name  of  llie  island  which  oriijinallv  determined  the  limits  of 
New  Y,)rk  citv  was  ni»do  hv  Kev.  A.  S.  Anthonv,  a  Delaware 
Indian  from  Onliirio.  and  endorsed  hv  Dr.  Daniel  D.  G.  Brlnton 
in  the  JouriK,!  ../  Ai.uTinui  Folklore  (vol.  i,  p.  3(t).  Mr. 
Anthony  diTivcd  the  word  from  }ta)i(ihaht(n)l',  "  the  place  where 
they  gather  the  wood  to  make  bows.''  Mmihtaht  in  the  Man- 
hattan dialect  meant  hows  and  arrows.  This  tribe  was  closely 
related  to  their  neiplibors,  the  .Mohicans,  and  the  latter  in  tln'ir 
turn  to  the  Delawares.  Consequently  the  Anthony-Brinton  ety- 
molopv  has  good  philological  reasons  behind  it.  iforeover,  it  i^ 
confirmed  by  the  lit'v.  -Tohn  Ileckwcldcr,  whose  manuscri|(l 
account  of  the  early  history  of  JIanhatlan  is  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  Xcw  York  Historical  Society.  This  authorily 
incidentally  mentions  that  the  ^lohicans  gave  the  name  .Vaiki- 
hahfdnk  to  the  island,  from  the  wood  that  grew  there  and  was 
HseJ  hy  tlieni  for  their  arrows.     Xevertholess,  Hockwelder  hoids 
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that  the  similarly  sounding  word  Manhattan  means  "  a  drunken 
bout,"  and  refers  to  the  occasion  when  the  innocent  natiTCs  first 
tasted  fire-water  and  experienced  its  effects. 

This  occurred  in  1524,  when  the  Florentine  naTigator,  John 
Verrazano,  landed  where  the  lower  extremity  of  New  York  city 
now  lies,  and  produced  the  spirituous  liquors  which  he  had 
carried  on  his  voyage.  Tradition  says  that,  delighted  with  this 
novel  species  of  jovial  entertainment,  the  Indians  gave  their 
settlement  the  name  of  Manna-ha-ta,  "place  of  drunkenness," 
or,  in  Irving's  free  translation,  "  the  Island  of  Jolly  Topers,"  *'  a 
name  which,"  he  says,  "  it  continues  to  merit  to  the  present  day." 
This  account  is  supplemented  by  a  grave  historian,  who  suggests 
that  the  intoxication  on  this  occasion  was  probably  confined  to 
the  crew  of  the  visiting  vessel. 

Xearly  a  hundred  years  later  Hudson  rediscovered  the  island, 
and  the  political  career  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  begun 
when,  in  1526,  Peter  Minuit,  the  newly  appointed  Governor 
of  New  Netherland,  arrived  at  New  'Amsterdam,  and  bought  of 
the  Manhattans  their  beautiful  island  for  the  value  of  sixty 
guilders  (about  $24  of  our  money),  and  paid  for  it  in  cheap 
trinkets,  hatchets,  knives,  etc.,  an  event  in  history  as  important 
and  as  creditable  to  the  honesty  of  the  purchasers  as  was  the 
treaty  of  William  Penn,  which  poets  and  painters  never  weary 
of  celebrating. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  the  many  facetious 
and  fanciful  derivations  of  Manhattan,  which  wits  have  ascribed 
to  its  being  the  island  of  manna,  flowing  with  milk  and  honey; 
or  to  the  custom  among  the  squaws  of  wearing  men's  hats,  whence 
arose  the  appellation  Man-hat-on !  The  latter  etymology  is 
Died  rich  Knickerbocker's,  who  has,  indeed,  as  he  somewhere 
admits,  indulged  too  freely  in  the  bold,  excessive  manner  of  his 
favorite,  Herodotus. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  that  the  Iroquois  name  for  New 
York,  according  to  Cuoq  (Lexicon  Iroquois,  p.  11)  was 
"  Kanonno,  jonc  dans  I'eau,  pays  de  joncs,"  from  ononna 
("rush")  and  o  ("in  the  water").  The  exact  signification  of 
this  Iroquois  word  as  applied  to  New  York  is  not  apparent. 
At  p.  164,  Cuoq  states  that  in  the  Tsonnontouan  (Seneca)  dialect 
the  word  signifies  "mine,"  and  asks  if  there  were,  in  the  time  of 
the  Dutch,  any  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Manhattan  or  New  York. 
In  the  Mohawk  dialect  Kanonno  means  "  laths  in  the  water,"  or 
"  walnut-tree  dipping  into  the  water."  It  is  in  the  Cayuga 
dialect  that  the  word  means  "  rushes  in  the  water." 

Mantis  (known  also  as  the  "leaf"  or  "prajiivg  \iv%^cV^^, 
one  of  the  greatest  oddities  of  the  insect  woiVd,     Yoi  \i!csvxt^ 


.  ...1  w  ii<»rii  it  ali.i^his  is  ipso  ^ 
uptiii  ;i-  ;i  t";i\<»rit«'  (»r  heaven.     Woo  to  t 
a  inanti-!     lie  will  lose  his  skill  in  hu 
cast.     The   Mahomedans  hold  that  tl 
face  in  silent  prayer  toward  Mecca.    Ii 
sanctified  attitude  has  earned  it  similar 

The  Chinese  arc  no  whit  awed  bv  tl 
one  peculiarity  of  the  females,  which  i 
another  at   the  slightest  provocation  a; 
These  are  kept  in  bamboo  cages  and  mate 
When  let  out  into  the  open,  the  fight  bi 
forelegs  are  able  to  strike  tremendous  t 
being  that  the  weaker  of  the  two  has  om 
severed  bv  one  successful  stroke  of  the  en 
may  be  cut  through. 

The  male  mantis  has  a  hard  task  on  h 
mate.  She  is  both  larger  and  stronger  thj 
advances  not  prove  favorable  he  rarely  hi 
retreating;  for  Avhile  she  will  not  accept  1 
takes  care  that  he  does  not  become  the  h 
her  species  by  killing  him  as  a  final  act 
dining  off  his  remains. 

Marathon  Race.  Herodotus  (vi,  lOi 
Phidippides,  or  Pheidippides,  a  courier  whf 
Athens  to  Sparta  to  solicit  aid  against  + 
Persia  commanded  bv  Dnr." 
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legend.  Immediately  on  the  winning  of  the  victory,  the  courier 
takes  back  the  tale  from  Marathon  to  Athens,  and  drops  dead  as 
he  pants  out  the  words,  "Rejoice!  We  win!"  (Xairere 
nikomen !) 

Is  this  an  invention  of  Browning^s?  Herodotus  is  silent  on 
this  score,  and  indeed,  according  to  him,  no  martyr  messenger 
was  needed;  the  whole  army  returned  the  same  day  to  Athens. 
Browning  declares  that  the  common  Attic  salutation  xairere  dates 
from  this  use  of  it  by  Pheidippides.  This  is  untrue  and  even 
absurd.  Even  school-boy  knows  that  the  Homeric  heroes  hail 
one  another  with  the  bidding  "  Rejoice !  " 

Marines,  the  technical  term  applied  to  sea  soldiers, — that 
is,  to  troops  designed  for  maritime  warfare  and  quartered  on 
shipboard.  They  are  essentially  unknown  to  any  but  the  British 
and  the  American  navy,  and  in  the  latter  remain  only  as  a 
memory.  Though  marines  and  marine  artillery  are  mentioned 
among  the  armed  forces  of  some  other  nations,  they  have  little  in 
common  with  British  and  American  marines. 

The  origin  of  the  British  marine  force  was  an  order  in 
council  (1664)  directing  '^  1200  Land  souldgers  to  be  forthwith 
rayzed  to  be  distributed  in  his  majesty's  fleet  prepai^d  for  sea- 
service."  This  body  was  named  the  "  Admiral's  Regiment,"  and 
was  the  germ  which  by  a  constant  process  of  evolution  during  a 
period  of  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half  produced  not  merely  the 
marine  force,  but  the  royal  navy,  organized,  disciplined,  and 
trained  as  it  is  to-day. 

The  American  marine  corps  (abolished  by  President  Roose- 
velt) was  the  oldest  branch  of  the  naval  service;  indeed  it  ante- 
dated the  actual  formation  of  the  navy  on  being  authorized 
November  10,  1775,  by  the  Continental  Congress.  Two  battal- 
ions of  American  marines  were  then  organized  for  duty  afloat 
when  required.  They  were  the  fighting  men  of  the  old 
frigates.  In  the  days  when  two  frigates  were  lashed  together, 
the  marines  with  their  pikes  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  and 
composed  the  boarding  parties.  The  bluejackets  in  those  days 
Failed  the  vessels  and  only  aided  in  fighting.  The  marine  corps 
had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  to  plant  the  American  flag 
over  a  foreign  port,  which  was  done  at  Derne,  Tripoli,  in  1803. 
For  this  conspicuous  service  the  word  "  Tripoli "  was  inscribed 
on  its  colors.    See  Horre  Marine. 

Matches,  Friction,  or  Lucifer.    There  are  two  English 
claimants  for  the  honor  of  having  invented  the  friction  match 
substantially  as  we  know  it  to-day.     The  pretensions  of  John 
Walker,  a  chemist  of  Stockton-upon-Tees,  are  awppoxledi  \s^  ^<i 
high  an  authority  as  Michael  Faraday.     Some  time  m  ^Jae  'j^ax 


..,.v>«'V<'r,    like    innst    stiult 
foninicrcial  snpuity.     After  lie  liad  ma 
saliirated  wiili  chlorato  of  potash  and  otl 
and    prosc'iitod   tlioni    to   his    friends,   h 
Fortunately,  ponic  of  these  s})lint8  fell  in 
Seeing  at  a  glance  the   intrinsic  wortl 
hastened  to  make  it  juihlic. 

The  other  claimant  is  Isaac  TTolden,  a 
residing  in  London.     In  his  evidence,  f^v 
patent  committee  in  OctolK?r,  18T1,  he  ti^t 
come  to  him  in  young  manhood.    At  that 
lectures  on  chemistry  to  a  large  academy, 
in  the  morning  to  juirsuc  liis  preliminary  sti 
the  gravest  inconvenience  from  his  tediou 
light  from  flint  and  steel.    "  Of  course  I  kn< 
did,  the  explosive  material  that  was  necessai 
taneous  light ;  but  it  was  very  difficult  to  ob 
by  that  explosive  material,  and  the  idea  oc 
under  the  explosive  material  i^tilphur.    I  did 
it  in  mv  next  lecture,  and  showed  it.    There 
the  room  whose  father  was  a  chemist  in  Lon 
ately  wrote  to  his  father  about  it,  and  short 
matches  were  issued  to  the  world.''     {Pall  1 
ber,  1871.) 

These  ])ioneer  lucifer  matches  had  to  1)( 
piece  of  sand-paper,  or  rnw»TM-    ^' 
in  order  ^'^  '  ' 
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reen  folds  of  brown  paper  till  it  took  fire.  Later  came  the 
ea  of  making  it  ignite  a  stick,  one  end  of  which  had  been  dipped 
sulphur.  So-called  "chemical^'  matches  appeared  in  the 
rly  nineteenth  century.  They  were  sold  in  little  cases,  called 
losphorus  boxes,  containing  a  few  matches,  at  first  as  high  as 
'teen  shillings  a  box.  They  were  small  pieces  of  wood  dipped 
•st  in  sulphur  and  then  in  a  composition  of  chlorate  of  potash, 
)wers  of  sulphur,  colophony,  gum  or  sugar,  and  cinnabar  for 
loring.  Accompanying  them  in  the  box  was  a  phial  containing 
Iphuric  acid.  The  match  being  dipped  into  the  acid  was 
stantly  ignited  by  the  chemical  action  induced  between  the 
id  and  the  chlorate  of  potash.  The  other  ingredients  were 
Ided  merely  on  account  of  their  combustible  qualities. 

It  was  these  "  chemical  matches "  undoubtedly  which  Dr. 
ingrain,  a  Parisian  who  had  emigrated  to  St.  Louis,  made  for 
jwis  and  Clark  when  they  were  getting  ready  for  their  famous 
:pedition  across  the  western  territory. 

*'  With  intense  interest/'  says  a  historian,  *^  Captain  Lewis 
ood  by  while  the  chemist  physician  dipped  sulphur-tipped 
)lints  of  wood  into  phosphorus,  and  lo !  his  little  matches 
lowed  like  Lucifer's  own.  'You  can  make  the  tips  yourself,' 
e  said.  'I  will  seal  the  phosphorus  in  these  small  tin  boxes 
)r  safety.'"  This  occurred  in  St.  Louis  in  the  year  1803,  at 
le  time  when  Lewis  and  Clark  outfitted  for  their  immortal  ex- 
loration. — Eva  E.  Dye:  The  Conquest  of  the  West,  pp.  158- 
59. 

On  the  expedition's  return,  when  passing  the  Multnomah 
ear  where  Portland,  Ore.,  now  is,  Clark  entered  an  Indian 
ouse  to  buy  wapato.  "  Not,  not ! "  said  the  inmates.  With 
jjlen  looks  they  shook  their  heads.  No  gift  of  his  could  buy  the 
recious  wapato.  Deliberately  then  the  Captain  took  out  one 
f  Dr.  Saugrain's  phosphorus  matches  and  tossed  it  into  the  fire, 
nstantly  it  spit  and  flamed.  "  Me-sah-chie !  Me-sah-chie !  " 
le  Indians  shrieked,  and  piled  the  cherished  wapato  at  his 
?et.  The  screaming  children  fled  behind  the  beds  and  hid  be- 
ind  the  men.  An  old  man  began  to  speak  with  great  vehemence, 
nploring  his  god  for  protection.  The  match  burned  out  and 
uiet  was  restored.  Clark  paid  for  the  wapato,  smoked,  and 
^ent  on. 

The  historian  may  be  at  fault  here.  Most  probably  Captain 
iCwis,  instead  of  throwing  the  match  into  the  fire,  used  it  to 
raw  flames  out  of  a  bottle.  This  might  well  have  surprised 
he  Indians  into  acknowledging  him  as  *^big  medicine."  An 
nalogous  story  is  told  about  friction  matches,  wheiv  \\\e  ^«tN\c^- 
ble  sort  were  Srst  put  on  the  mark«t.    In  those  da^s  ^xavu  ^tc^% 


...u    iiH'  tindtT-lHix  with  its  Hint  i 
jininni:  iIm'  ^xn-at  mass  of  the  people. 
in  striking  a  light  survives  only  an 
jiossibly  in  remote  corners  of  Europe, 
that  he  can  call  forth  at  pleasure  t 
sparks  from  a  dry  pavement  of  coarse  i 
provided  that  his  shoes  are  well  shoe 
has  frequently  seen  such  showers  emitt 
sets  his  shoulders  to  the  work  of  drawi 
slipptTy  granite  or  paving-stones. 

In  all  these  instances,  as  well  as  in 
the  process  is  slower,  the  scientist  expla 
friction  or  rubbing  together.    Kub  any  t\ 
indeed,  any  solid  substances — together,  ai 
heat.     If  the  operation  is  continued  wit 
heat  will  increase  in  intensity  until  it  is 
"  fire."     It  is  this  which  is  displayed  w 
against  the  steel,  or  against  another  pie 
briefly,  the  mechanical  energ>'  exerted  in 
is  transformed  into  heat,  which  actually 
to  set  fire  to  the  minute  particles  of 
separated  from  the  mass  by  the  violence  o 
there  must  be  oxygen  gas  present,  others 
will  be  emitted  at  the  moment  of  exert  in 
and  steel  be  struck  against  (\k1^      ' 
light  producrd.  1»"^   " 
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Now,  these  are  exactly  the  principles  that  were  turned  to 
account  in  the  old-fashioned  tinder-box. 

First  let  us  inquire  about  the  tinder  which  gave  its  name  to 
the  box.  Do  you  know  how  it  was  made  ?  You  took  an  old  cotton 
stocking  arrived  at  that  time  of  life  when  darning  was  no  longer 
possible.  You  tied  it  up  and  you  burned  it  over  the  box,  so 
that  the  black  ashes  all  dropped  together  in  a  heap,  which  you 
were  careful  not  to  disturb.  That  made  the  best  tinder,  but  if 
your  stockings  were  new  and  good  you  used  old  rags.  The 
tinder  was  put  into  a  large  round  tin  box,  big  enough  for  a  pie 
dish.  Then  a  piece  of  jagged  steel,  which  might  have  been 
the  remains  of  an  old  horseshoe,  had  to  be  purchased.  The 
flint,  struck  edgewise  on  the  steel,  sent  sparks  into  the  tinder, 
which  smouldered  and  prepared  itself  for  the  matches, — thin 
strips  of  wood,  diamond-pointed  at  the  ends  and  dipped  in 
brimstone. 

Sir  Walter  Besant  has  picturesquely  explained  tlie  discom- 
forts which  attended  the  use  of  the  tinder-box.  He  imagines  a 
young  'father  waked  up  some  night  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century:  "John,''  says  hi3  wife,  "I  wish  you  would 
light  the  candle.  I  must  warm  baby's  pap."  John  says  never  a 
word,  but  he  obeys.  It  is  a  bitterly  cold  niglit.  He  throws  a 
coat  over  his  shoulder  and  gropes  about  for  the  tinder-box.  First 
he  falls  over  a  chair  and  barks  his  shins,  then  he  bangs  his  head 
against  a  chest  of  drawers.  At  length  he  finds  the  tinder-box 
and  sits  down  to  light  his  candle.  The  baby  is  now  in  the  active 
t>tate  that  follows  the  first  whimper  of  discontent.  John  puts  the 
farthing  rush  on  the  floor  and  takes  the  tinder-box  between  his 
knees.  It  is  difficult  always  to  hit  the  steel  with  the  flint  in  the 
dark.  Mostly  you  liit  your  knuckles,  your  nails,  or  your  joints. 
At  last  a  spark  falls  upon  the  tinder.  By  this  time  the  baby 
is  bawling.  John  nurses  the  spark;  he  blows  it;  he  shakes  it; 
he  watches  it  spread;  then  he  puts  the  brimstone  match  to  it. 
This  is  a  strip  of  wood  five  inches  long  and  one  inch  broad, 
tipped  with  sulphur.  The  sulphur  melts,  catches  fire,  and  at  last 
the  candle  is  lit.  One  parent  gets  back  into  bed  bleeding  at  the 
knuckles,  bruised  on  the  shin,  chilled  through  and  through,  cer- 
tain of  a  bad  cold  for  the  morrow,  and  conscious  of  a  sinful  tem- 
per for  the  time  being ;  the  other  parent  then  arises,  and  in  due 
course  of  time — ^just  before  the  baby  goes  oflf  into  an  apoplexy 
of  bawling — the  pap  is  warmed  and  administered. 

The  first  United  States  patent  for  a  friction  match  was  issued 
to  A.  Phillips,  October  24,  1836.  He  describes  his  invention 
as  consisting  in  the  substitution  of  chalk  for  sulphur. 

Maternity.    A  story  is  extant  of  a  certain  raWv  ^\\o,  ?v.xvi\xv^ 
that  Jjjs  serious  eloquence  could  not  keep  his  flock  avjaV^^  Tovxaea. 


...,v|n«'U   scri(m.-ly   Uy   many   pcojjle  cv 
wliic  li  j»r('scrvrs  the  record  of  a  partiir 
hardly  more  crodible.     You  mav  find  tl 
a  l)ook  published  in  1638  and  entitled  " 
or  Discourse  Fittin«r  for  the  Times,  c 
Passages  out  of  Antiquitie,  Philosophy  t 
Peaeham,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cam 

Chapter  xvi  has  a  ^Mearned  passage' 
wife  of  Honnian,  Earl  of  llenneberge,  anc 
fourth  Earl  of  Holland  and  Zealand.     " 
Peaeham  in  a  somewhat  ambiguous  senten 
of  Henry  III,  Emperor,  who  brought  fc 
children,   the  just  number  of  daies  in   \ 
whereof,  not  far  from  Leyden  in  Hollant 
Lansdunen,  there  is  yet  a  faire  table  of  mar 
the  whole  history  of  this  stupendious  accidc 
standeth  engraven  ui>on  marble  I  will  trul; 
have  twice  or  thrice  when  I  lived  in  Hollai 

The  story  which  Mr.  Peaeham  paraphi 
is  briefly  as  follows:  Margaret,  in  the  fort 
on  Easter  Sunday  in  the  year  1276,  was  b 
children,  182  being  boys,  the  same  numbei 
one  was  sexless.  This  marvel  hapj)ened  by  c 
Providence.  The  countess  admired  a  coup 
ried  in  arms  by  a  poor  woman,  but  rr-^' 
were  by  one  father  j"^^ 


11-' 
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furnished  by  Pepys,  who  visited  the  church  on  May  19,  1G60,  and 
^ho  records  a  later  visit  in  his  "  Picturesque  Tour  through 
Holland,  Brabant,  etc.,^'  published  1795. 

Though  a  Dutch  author  mentions  having  seen  the  children  and 
describes  them  as  no  bigger  than  shrimps,  efforts  have  been  made 
to  rationalize  the  myth.  Ireland's  suggestion  is  that  on  a 
January  3rd  the  beggar  wished  the  countess  might  have  as  many 
children  as  there  had  been  days  in  the  year,  and  that  the  wish 
was  promptly  fulfilled  by  the  countess  being  delivered  of  triplets 
on  that  day. 

Next  to  the  Countess  Margaret  myth  the  record  for  fecundity, 
as  chronicled  by  mediaeval  authorities,  is  that  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  at  a  single  birth.  The  earliest  instance  runs 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  same 
prodigy,  after  being  handled  diversely  by  succeeding  annalists, 
is  finally  fastened  on  the  empress  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  two 
centuries  later.  Since  the  fourteenth  century  no  historical 
feminine  personage  is  credited  with  more  than  the  comparatively 
modest  figure  of  eight.  That  figure  apparently  was  only  once 
attained, — i.e.,  on  September  9,  1667,  by  a  certain  Signora  de  la 
Riva,  of  Florence,  who  is  mentioned  by  more  than  one  Italian 
writer  of  average  sixteenth-century  intelligence  and  credibility. 

English  statistics  show  that  twins  occur  once  in  every  thou- 
sand births,  while  in  every  million  births  there  is  a  possibility  of 
160  triplets  and  8  quadruplets.  Quintuplets  are  so  rare  as  to 
be  practically  a  negligible  quantity. 

At  first  sight,  therefore,  there  seems  nothing  prodigious  in 
the  case  of  Mrs.  Ormsby,  of  Chicago,  who  gave  birth  to  three 
boys  and  one  giri  in  October,  1901.  But  the  jaded  interest  of 
the  reader  may  be  stimulated  by  the  further  fact  that  Mrs. 
Ormsby  herself  was  one  of  triplets,  and  had  been  married  only 
seven  years,  during  which  time  she  had  had  fourteen  children. 
The  first  three  years  jrielded  one  baby  annually,  then  came  twins 
(twice),  then  triplets  (these  won  prizes  at  a  baby  show),  and 
then  the  quadruplets.  With  this  culminating  feat  Mrs.  Ormsby 
passes  out  of  history.  There  is  no  telling  what  procreative 
phenomena  have  been  hers  during  these  post-historic  years. 

In  November,  1895,  the  St.  Louis  Repvhlic  published  an 
account  of  the  much-be-familied  David  Vititoe,  a  wealthy  farmer 
and  horse-trainer  in  Breckenridge  County,  Kentucky.  Married 
three  times,  this  uxorious  gentleman  had  given  forty  children 
to  the  world.  In  1896  his  eldest  son  was  47,  his  youngest  a  babe 
in  arms.  One  remarkable  feature  of  this  immense  family  was 
the  absence  of  any  duplicate  birth.  There  were  no  twins,  triplets, 
or  other  combinatiou^.     Boys  outnumbered  ttie  gitV^    ^\is»j^ 


,'.111,  Willie  tliirtccn  more  of  hvv  inotlierV 
>«'ts  of  twins,  iiiakin^^  a  total  of  iifty-ei^ 
family. 

In  Notes  and  Queries  (9th  Series,  x. 
of  the  University  Library  of  Aberdeen, 
among  his  own  ancestral  reeords  the  pri 
succession  of  births  in  one  family.     His 
father,  Thomas  Bisset,  minister  of  I^ogic 
eleven  children  bv  his  second  wife.    "Of  tl 
30  October,  1772,  and  baptized  2  Xoveml> 
bom  on  20  May,  1773,  and  baptized  31  Ma 
is  only  211  days.    Can  an  authentic  instanc 
of  a  shorter  period   between   successive  b 
surviving?" 

No  cne  took  up  the  challenge  so  throwi 
limitation  of  authenticity  be  not  too  sev 
Recreative  Review  (vol.  i,  London,  1821)  wil 
a  phenomenon  far  more  startling.  "  In  the 
for  1728,"  says  this  authority,  "  is  an  accou 
seemed  to  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  mul 
De  Castro,  of  Caraminhal,  seven  months 
having  a  fall,  gave  rise  to  the  following  y< 
ladies.  On  the  8th  of  February,  1728,  she  wa 
April  20th,  of  a  girl ;  April  27th  of  anoth 
of  another:  April  30th,  of  another  ^-^ 
gan  again,  and  ^'^'^  ' 
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three  other  landed  gentlemen,  took  10  each,  the  remainder  were 
brought  up  by  the  parents.  *'  The  certainty  of  this  relation,'' 
says  Brand,  "  I  had  from  John  Delavall,  of  Northumberland, 
Esq.,  who,  anno  1630,  rode  about  thirty  miles  beyond  England 
to  see  this  fruitful  couple." 

At  an  auction  sale  of  the  San  Donato  collection  of  pictures 
lield  in  London  in  1870,  there  was  sold  a  portrait  of  Dianora 
Frescobaldi  by  Bronzino.  Though  it  has  unquestionably  high 
merits  as  a  work  of  art,  the  price  which  it  fetched  ($3000,  an 
unusual  sum  in  those  simpler  days)  was  in  a  measure  due  to  the 
inscription  at  its  foot,  which  asserts  that  Dianora  was  the 
mother  "  of  at  least  fifty-two  children."  She  had  never  less 
than  three  at  a  birth,  says  the  inscription,  and  it  may  be  added 
that  there  is  a  tradition  in  the  Frescobaldi  family  that  she  once 
had  six. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  often  referred  with  gusto  to 
the  fact  that  one  of  his  ancestresses  had  borne  thirty  children  to 
the  same  husband.  "  I  think  you  will  allow,"  he  says  in  a  letter 
to  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  "  that  when  this  race  chose  at  last 
to  produce  a  poet,  it  could  have  been  at  least  remarkable  if  he  had 
l)een  content  to  write  nothing  but  hymns  and  idyls  for  clergymen 
and  young  ladies  to  read  out  in  chapels  and  drawing-rooms." 

Xo  great  city  can  show  a  more  brilliant  record  of  large 
families  than  the  capital  of  Prussia.  According  to  the  census  of 
1900,  two  hundred  and  forty  Berlin  women  were  the  mothers 
of  from  13  to  20  children  apiece.  One  healthy,  active  hausfrau 
had  been  filling  her  quiver  so  rapidly  that,  though  only  forty- 
five  years  old,  she  had  already  twenty-five  olive-branches  around 
her  table.  Another,  four  years  her  junior;  could  boast  of  twenty- 
throe,  while  three  other  women  between  the  ages  of  forty  and 
forty-three  had  presented  their  husbands  with  twenty-one 
descendants  each. 

The  Recreative  Review,  vol.  ii,  p.  538  (Ijondon,  1822),  gives 
no  authority  for  this  paragraph,  here  quoted  for  what  it  is  worth : 
"In  the  year  1755,  a  Muscovite  peasant  named  James  Kyrloflf 
and  his  wife  were  presented  to  the  Empress  of  Russia.  This 
peasant  had  been  twice  married,  and  was  then  seventy  years  of 
iige.  His  first  wife  was  brought  to  bed  twenty-one  times, — viz., 
four  times  of  four  children  each  time,  seven  times  of  three,  and 
ten  times  of  two,  making  in  all  fifty-seven  children  who  were 
then  alive.  His  second  wife,  who  accompanied  him,  had  already 
l)een  delivered  seven  times, — once  of  three  children  and  six  times 
of  twins,  which  made  fifteen  children  for  her  share.  Thus  the 
Muscovite  patriarch  had  already  seventy-two  childreiv  b^  t^^ 
marriages." 
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Mayor  (Fr.  miiin\  S]>.  iiiaynr,  I'ort.  maw.  from  tho  IjBtin 
major,  comparative  of  maifnui',  "great"),  thn  fhief  iiiagislrate 
of  a  city  or  burg.  In  Scotland  thu  siinie  officer  is  known  as 
provost,  in  (Ifnnariy  «»  bur^omnstiL'r.  in  Italy  h«  symlicn.  Only 
the  niayoFB  of  Ixiodon  and  York  in  tlugland  and  of  Duiilin  in 
Irelaiid  bear  the  adijitional  title  of  Ixird,  which  h  not  personal, 
liut  attached  to  the  office.  The  liOrd  Mayor  of  I»ndon  is  entitled 
to  the  prefix  '"  Ri^hl  Honorable'"  before  his  name.  This,  to- 
gether with  the  title  "  Ixird,"  was  first  allowed  by  Edward  III 
iu  1354.  York  has  cnjoyod  ttie  privilege  since  1389,  when  i 
new  charter  was  granted  to  the  town  by  Richard  II.  The  Mavor 
iif  Dublin  was  lirst  styled  Lord  Mayor  by  Charles  II,  in  ICfi.").  ' 

The  mayors  nf  Edinburgh  and  Glacgow  have  ihc  title  of  Ijord 
Provost.  The  same  designation  has  long  been  popularly  given 
til  llie  Mayor  of  Aberdeen.  The  latter's  right  to  it  has  been 
contested  by  the  Conrt  of  Svsslon,  but  acteins  lately  to  hiive 
acquired  some  sanction  from  poysl  usage.  A  cUira  for  the  title 
has  also  been  put  forward  for  the  Provost  of  Perth,  baaed  on 
t\v  fiift  tliiit  fui  nno  'occasion  he  whs  addressed  hv  Ijiiecn  Victoria 
;i.-  lAird  l'rov„f^t.  The  Iy>r.i  Provost  of  Edinbufgh  is  entitled  lo 
the  |)rcli\  ■■  Ili^'lit  Ilonnralik',"  which  mav  lie  attached  imt  ineMv 
to  the  (lanic  of  liis  oiliic  hut  to  his  fbristian  name  nod  siirnamt!. 
The  u^;igc  |in)l]alilv  iiri>;iiiated  in  the  circumstance  tliat  the  T>ord 
Provost  of  I'Mijiliiirtrh  was  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Old  .Scots 
Privv  Council. 

Itotli  in  (ireat  liritain  and  on  the  continent  the  estahlislniient 
of  a  chief  Til ii;rist rale  in  the  hirfre  cities  was  part  of  the  struggle 
against  kinjjlv  or  arislocrntic  encroiichments  upon  the  rights 
of  the  connDonalty.  His  first  ajijwarance  was  in  London  in 
1I!U.  whoji  the  recognition  of  the  conimuna  by  Earl  John  and 
Wiiller  of  Houen  is  followed  liv  the  mention  of  Mavor  ITenrv  I'itz 
-Vhiiii.  He  held  the  ollice  nntil  his  death.  In  lii>4  Kio'iJolin 
eoin^edrd  to  the  barons  of  Txindon  the  rlirht  of  anuunlly  clinosinir 
n  mavor.  suhjcct  to  the  approval  of  flic  kinj.  who  though  clccled 
for  onlv  a  twelvemonth  was  usiiallv  re-elected  many  snccossive 
times.  ■\Vith  the  year  i:tli)  began  the  practice  of  that  rolafinn 
in  office  which  secures  a  brand-new  mavor  at  every  sncees-'ive 
election.  During  all  flic  Ihirfcenth  century  the  great  struggle 
in  London  politics  bad  been  who  should  elect  the  niayor,^ 
the  aldermen  (representing  the  propertied  classes)  or  the  popu- 
lace. The  beginning  of  the  fourteenlh  century,  however,  saw 
the  rise  of  craft  guilds,  which,  in  Edward  IV's  time,  were  suc- 
cessful in  gaining  control  of  the  city  government  being  in  a  large 
sort  of  way  (he  representatives  of  all  classes  of  tradesmen.  To- 
day tlie  Lord  Mayor  is  nominated  by  the  Livery  on  September 
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29th,  and  is  commonly  the  senior  alderman  who  has  not  already 
"  passed  the  chair/^ 

The  way  a  lord  mayor  is  found  is  very  quaint.  The  names 
of  two  aldermen  are  submitted  to  the  court,  and  all  the  members 
retire  for  a  time  into  a  room  where,  among  a  mass  of  flowers 
representing  a  cross,  the  sword  of  state  is  laid.  Then  in  turn 
each  alderman  approaches  the  city  recorder  and  whispers  to  him 
the  name  of  the  one  for  whom  he  would  vote.  The  candidate 
who  receives  the  greatest  number  of  votes  is  generally  the  one 
who  is  elected. 

The  duties  and  dignities  of  his  Lordship  are  manifold,  though 
some  are  obsolescent  if  not  obsolete.  Theoretically  at  least  he  is 
the  representative  of  royalty  within  the  City  limits.  Outside 
the  City  of  London  proper  he  has  of  course  no  jurisdiction. 
His  only  troops  are  1000  policemen,  but  no  royal  troops  may 
enter  the  City  without  his  permission.  He  receives  the  password 
of  the  London  Tower  every  three  months,  under  the  sign-manual 
of  the  king.  This  enables  him  to  gain  admittance  at  any  time 
in  the  day  or  night,  even  though  the  guard  be  set.  The  periodi- 
cal communication  of  the  password  is  a  highly  prized  concession, 
though  there  is  no  record  in  recent  times  of  any  official  use  of  the 
privilege.  Within  the  city  the  Lord  Mayor  takes  precedence  of 
all  persons  save  the  king.  Even  the  Prince  of  Wales  falls  behind 
bim  on  official  occasions.  When  the  king  visits  the  city,  the  Ix)rd 
Mayor  meets  him  at  Temple  Bar  and  hands  him  the  sword  of 
state,  which  is  handed  back  by  His  Majesty.  Incidentally  the 
Mayor  has  the  choice  of  four  swords, — the  Sword  of  State,  for 
supreme  occasions;  the  Pearl  Sword,  for  ceremonial  functions; 
the  Black  Sword,  borne  on  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  royal 
family  or  at  funerals;  and  a  fourth,  which  is  hung  over  the 
Lord  Mayor's  chair  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court. 

There  are  other  emblems  of  office, — the  diamond  sceptre,  the 
seal,  the  purse,  the  mace.  They  play  their  part  at  the  swearing 
in  of  the  Lord  Mayor  elect.  The  City  Cliamberlain,  with  three 
obeisances,  presents  the  sceptre  to  the  retiring  Lord  Mayor.  He 
in  his  turn  delivers  it  to  his  successor,  who  lays  it  on  the  table 
in  front  of  him.  The  Chamberlain  retires,  with  three  more 
reverences,  to  return  with  the  seal — and  three  reverences  more ! 
The  purse  is  similarly  presented.  Further  genuflexions  follow 
from  the  sword-bearer,  who  renders  up  the  sword;  the  mace- 
bearer  also  resigns  the  mace.  The  ex-Lord  Mayor  then  surren- 
ders his  key  of  the  coflPer  in  which  the  seal  is  kept.  There  are 
three  keys;  of  the  other  two  one  is  held  by  the  Chamberlain,  the 
second  by  the  chairman  of  the  Lands  Committee.  To  \3i\\\w?«; 
the  coffer  aJJ  three  must  be  produced. 


.-ii(cc>>i()n  to  IIk'  tlinmc.     He  must  1)C  o 
l)irtli  or  death  of  any  iiu'iiihor  of  the  r 
iiounconients  are  still  posted,  according  t 
the  walls  of  the  ^[ansion  House. 

He  is  still,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  A 
London — a  delightfully  Gill>ertian  appoin 
and  oil  and  other  gaugable  articles;  nietc 
and  fruit,  and  inspector  of  butter,  hops,  g 
articles  coming  into  the  port  of  Ix)ndon. 
duties  are  performed  by  deputy.     He  is, 
or  two  more  of  his  dignities,  a  governor 
trustee  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  a  mi 
places."     Perhaps  his  most  curious  otfic-e,  m 
Port,  is  that  of  Coroner. 

The  Mayor  receives  from  the  corpora 
annual  income  of  £10,000,  the  use  of  the  } 
free,  and  also  of  its  furniture;  though  at  th 
year  of  office  the  outgoing  Mayor  usually  e 
sum  in  order  to  renovate  the  same  for  tl 
He  has  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  hoi 
host  of  servants  and  footmen,  find  all  hi 
generally  contracted  for,  and  provide  all  hij 
the  exception  of  one.  This  is  the  old  state  c 
189G  formed  so  prominent  a  part  of  the  sh 
Day,  November  9th.  In  additiot>  *^ 
called   upon    ^'^   ^  •  ' 
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ami  it  was  further  decreed  that  until  the  entire  debt  was  cancelled 
everv  new  alderman  should  on  his  election  be  mulcted  a  like 
sum  and  every  new  Lord  Mayor  the  sum  of  £100.  The  coach 
is  elaborately  carved  and  gilded.  Cipriani,  a  famous  artist  of 
the  period,  was  employed  to  decorate  the  panels  with  emblematic 
designs.  Instead  of  being  hung  upon  springs,  it  is  suspended 
upon  four  thick  black  leather  braces,  fastened  with  huge  gilt 
buckles,  each  bearing  the  city  arms. 

In  mediaeval  times,  and  indeed  until  much  later,  civic  hospi- 
talities, though  magnificent  enough,  were  somewhat  rough  and 
rude.  The  era  of  refinement  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with 
the  erection  of  the  present  Mansion  House.  Previous  to  that 
time  the  Lord  Mayors  dispensed  their  hospitality  out  of  doors 
at  the  Guildhall  and  other  places.  Their  feasts  being  of  so  pub- 
lic a  character,  the  restraints  of  polite  society  were  not  always 
scrupulously  observed.  The  first  stone  of  the  building  was  laid 
in  1739,  and  the  whole  was  completed  and  equipped  in  the  mayor- 
alty of  Sir  Crisp  Gascoigne,  who  was  the  first  Lord  Mayor  that 
resided  in  it.  The  entire  cost  of  palace  and  furniture  was 
£80,000.    Walsh  :  Curiosities  of  Popular  Customs,  p.  G88. 

In  Germany  and  other  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  the 
office  is  one  of  less  ostentation,  but  is  equally  connected  with  the 
^reat  struggle  that  overthrew  feudalism.  The  robber  barons  of 
the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  elsewhere  lived  by  levying  tolls 
upon  tradesmen  who  passed  by  their  castles  or  through  their  terri- 
tories. Frequently  they  added  murder  or  imprisonment  to  mere 
extortion.  Supreme  within  their  own  territories,  the  law  could 
not  touch  them,  and  the  reigning  sovereign  did  not  care  to  quar- 
rel with  them  on  behalf  of  common  merchants  and  traders. 
Therefore  the  latter  were  compelled  to  band  together  and  pay 
for  armed  escorts;  this  ultimately  led  to  trading  leagues  be- 
tween large  towns,  ending  in  the  famous  Hanseatic  League  of  the 
Xorth  German  cities,  which  first  established  trade  on  a  secure 
basis,  and  gave  to  the  people  municipal  institutions,  leading  to 
the  establishment  of  hotels  de  villes  and  mayoralties  whose 
magnificence  soon  came  to  rival  the  castles  of  the  nobility. 

The  municipal  officers  also  were  inaugurated  with  ceremonies 
and  rejoicings  which  occupied  the  same  place  in  public  esteem 
as  the  court  ceremonies  and  tournaments  in  the  minds  of  the 
aristocrats.  Royal  visits  were  celebrated  by  processions  and 
pageantries  in  which  the  mayor  took  the  leading  parts. 

The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  a  number  of  Ger- 
man papers  in  the  year  1910: 

The  place  of  Mayor  (Burgomaster)  of  Madgeburg  \%  v«l(^«ltv1.    '\^vfc 
salary  is  21,000  marka  ($5250)  a  year,  including  tliQ  leuWl  ol  «>i  ^hi^- 


,....  ii>  looK  i()  iiic  sinaiKT  \ 
(.iiiccrs  for  tln'in.      It   IriMjin'iitlv  liaj»]>('ii 
(  niiijM'tii  i(»n  lor  a  particularly  expert  ma 
hur^oinaster,   Dr.   Ix^iitz,   was  appointed 
Finance,  the  good  people  of  Madgeburg 
their  need  of  a  capable  man  to  succeed  h 
Huet,  in  liis  "  Itinere  Sueccio,"  a  poei 
descriptive  of  a  journey  through  Sweden 
as  a  fact  this  story  of  the  mode  of  electii 
town  not  far  from  Stockholm  which  he  cal 

Wo  late  at  niglit  at  Hardenbcrg  ai 
Where  an  old  custom  still  is  kept 
When  for  a  consul's  choice  the  tim 
The  solemn  senate  in  their  council 
With  long  extended  beards  most  an 
Around  a  venerable  table  placed, 
In  order  vit.    Each  chin  is  gravely 
Upon  the  table,  and  the  l)eard  displi 
Exactly  in  the  midst  a  louse  they 
Each  gazes  steadfast  with  attentive 
That  beard,  befriended  by  the  powe: 
To  which  the  sacred  animal  doth  m4 
Is  carried  through  the  town  with  sol 
And  crowds  revere  the  lousy  magisti 

This  story  is  on  a  par  with  the  tradition 
of  choosing  the  Mayor  of  Grimsby,  in  Ei 
follows: — The  burgesses  assembled  at  the 
three  of  the  worthiest  of  tl^*^--    ' 
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and  twice  did  sustain  yt  place."    In  1629  Willett,  whose  ances- 
try and  birthplace  are  unrecorded,  landed  at  Plymouth,  Mass., 
as  one  of  a  ship-load  of  Pilgrims  brought  over  by  the  Speed- 
ivell  from  Leyden,  Holland.    The  nineteen-year-old  lad  attracted 
the  attention  of  Governor  Winthrop  of  Plymouth  Colony,  who 
gave  him  his  first  appointment  as  agent  at  the  colony's  trading 
post  in  Maine.     His  experience  in  dealing  with  Indian  tribes 
stood  him  in  good  stead  when  he  succeeded  the   disgruntled 
Miles  Standish  as  captain  of  the  Plymouth  military  company 
and  was  drawn  into  the  boundary  disputes  between  New  Eng- 
land and  New  Amsterdam.    So  well  did  he  earn  his  title  as  the 
Peacemaker  that,  when  it  was  finally  agreed  to  leave  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  to  arbitration,  each  party  naming  two  commis- 
sioners, Willett  was  chosen  by  the  Dutch  as  one  of  their  repre- 
sentatives.    The  final  adjudication  proved  satisfactory  to  both 
sides.     In  1660  Willett  obtained  a  grant  of  lands  west  of  Ply- 
mouth and  extending  southward  to  Narragansett  Bay.     Five 
years  later  the  English  conquered  New  Amsterdam  and  renamed 
it   New  York.     In  June,  1665,  Willett  was  appointed  mayor, 
with  the  approval  of  English  and  Dutch  alike.    He  was  serving 
his  second  term  when,  in  1673,  the  Dutch  reconquered  their 
city  and  reestablished  their  own  government.     Willett  then  re- 
tired to  his  farm  on  the  shore  of  Narragansett  Bay,  where  he 
died  next  year. 

Following  a  British  precedent,  it  is  the  custom  in  New 
York  for  the  city  at  its  own  expense  to  erect  lamps  in  front  of 
the  mayor's  private  residence,  and  to  keep  them  lit  at  the 
municipal  expense  not  only  during  his  term  of  office,  but  during 
his  lifetime,  and  after  his  death  if  desired.  Even  before  he  has 
taken  the  oath  of  office,  the  lamp-superintendent  calls  upon  him 
and  displays  various  designs  of  lamps  for  his  selection.  Though 
the  shapes  may  vary,  each  lamp  must  be  surmounted  by  a  small 
brass  eagle.  The  earliest  lamps  also  bore  the  city  coat  of  arms 
on  their  faces. 

The  custom  is  traceable  to  the  old  days  when  the  city  was 
little  more  than  a  village  and  the  mayor  was  a  magistrate.  The 
two  lamps  indicated  where  the  mayor  could  be  found  at  night. 
The  houses  of  the  older  mayors,  from  Cornelius  Lawrence,  the 
first,  who  lived  at  what  was  then  35-4  Broadway,  to  Andrew 
Mickle  at  No.  1  Broadway,  have  been  absorbed  by  the  newer 
business  structures,  but  in  1912  there  still  remained  in  New  York 
twenty-three  mayoralty  residences  that  had  lamps  in  front  of 
them. 

Neither  Mayor  Oakty  Hall  nor  Smith  Ely  would  ''j^xvcvvt 
lamps  before  bw  residence.    Jfajor  Hoffman  "had  \v\a  \«jxv^  y^" 


....    »ampni;:n   iips<'is  iii> 
nc  IS  ill  a  liiirry  to  *' ^^'t  out  witli  tlic  Ik 
liis  (Kcnoat.      His  wife  sews  it  on  sevei 
"  Damn  that  button ! "  testily  cries  the 
takes  offence  and  is  induced  to  run  on  \ 
She  is  elected — only  to  find  that,  being  i 
of  age,  she  cannot  take  the  office.    The  w 
a  satire  against  the  woman  in  politics, 
imagine  that  within  twenty-one  years  after 
piece  a  woman  would  actually  he  elected  to 
a  western  town  not  a  thousand  miles  awa 
take  her  seat,  though  with  some  prelimii 
town  was  Hunnewell,  Kansas,  and  the  la* 
Ella  Wilson.    She  was  elected  in  April,  19 
Medicine  Hat,  a  prosperous  city  in  the  i 
which  enjoys  a  wide  reputation,  especiall 
humorists,   as  a  weather-breeder.     "  Medic 
Buffalo  Courier,  "  is  known  the  continent 
whe^e  the  coldest  of  the  cold  waves  and  blizz 
1910-11  a  movement  was  started  by  leadin 
the  name  of  the  town  to  something  less  po( 
in  the  hope  that  the  new  name  might  blot  oi 
which  they  held  to  be  hurtful  to  the  citv's  bug 
Kipling,  who  had  been  a  guest  in  l^fedicine 
oned  one  of  Canada's  staunchest  friends,  \^ 
matter."     His   reply   contains   n^-^ 
renroducpd 
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birthright  by  an  imported  joke.  Accept  the  charge  joyously  and 
proudly,  and  go  forward  as  Medicine  Hat,  the  only  city  officially  recog- 
nized as  capable  of  freezing  out  the  United  States  and  giving  the  Con- 
Hnent  cold  feet. 

Let  us  examine  the  sound  of  the  present  name,  Medicine  Hat. 
'.  have  not  my  maps  by  me,  but  I  seem  to  remember  a  few  names 
»f  places  across  the  border  such  as  Schenectady,  Podunk,  Schoharie, 
Vmghkeepsie,  Potomac,  Cohoes,  Tonawanda,  Oneonta,  etc. — all  of 
rhich  are  rather  curious  to  the  outsider. 

But  it  is  people,  and  not  prospectuses,  that  make  cities,  and  time 
as  sanctified  the  queer  syllables  with  memories  and  association  for 
lillions  of  our  fellow  creatures.  Once  on  a  time  these  places  were 
oung  and  new  and  in  process  of  making  themselves.  That  is  to  say, 
ley  were  ancestors  with  a  duty  to  posterity,  which  duty  they  fulfilled 
t  handing  on  their  names  intact,  and  Medicine  Hat  is  to-day  an  ances- 
>r,  not  a  derivative,  not  a  collateral,  but  the  founder  of  a  line. 

To  my  mind  the  name  of  Medicine  Hat  has  an  advantage  over  all 
le  names  I  have  quoted.  It  echoes,  as  you  so  justly  put  it,  the  old 
ree  and  Blackfoot  tradition  of  red  mystery  and  romance  that  once 
lied  the  prairies. 

Also  it  hints,  I  venture  to  think,  at  the  magic  that  underlies  the 
ity  in  the  shape  of  your  natural  gas. 

Believe  roe,  the  very  name  is  an  asset,  and  as  years  go  on  will  be- 
>me  more  and  more  of  an  asset.  It  has  no  duplicate  in  the  world; 
;  makes  men  ask  questions,  and,  as  I  knew  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
raws  the  feet  of  the  young  men  toward  it. 

It  has  the  qualities  of  uniqueness,  individuality,  association,  and 
ower.  Above  all,  it  is  the  lawful,  original,  sweat  and  dust  won  name 
f  the  city;  and  to  change  it  would  be  to  risk  the  luck  of  the  city,  to 
isgust  and  dishearten  old-timers,  not  in  the  city  alone,  but  the  world 
irer,  and  to  advertise  abroad  the  city's  lack  of  faith  in  itself. 

Men  do  not  think  much  of  a  family  which  lias  risen  in  the  world 
langing  its  name  for  social  reasons.  They  think  still  less  of  a  man 
ho,  because  he  ii  successful,  repudiates  the  wife  who  stood  by  him  in 
is  early  struggles. 

I  do  not  know  what  I  should  say,  but  I  have  the  clearest  notion 
'  what  I  should  think  of  a  town  that  went  back  on  itself. 

Forgive  me  if  I  write  strongly,  but  this  is  a  matter  on  which  I 
el  keenly.  As  you  know,  I  have  not  a  dollar  or  a  foot  of  land  in 
edicine  Hat,  but  I  have  a  large  stake  at  interest  and  very  true  affec- 
on  in  and  for  the  city  and  its  folks.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  in 
riting  to  you  I  have  taken  a  liberty  which  to  men  who  have  known 
le  city  for  several  months  or  perhaps  three  years  must  seem 
excusable. 

Menhaden,  the  New  England  name  for  a  species  of  shad  or 
erring,  unfit  for  food  but  very  valuable  for  its  oil  and  especially 
PT  manuring.  It  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  most  mysterious 
sh  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Hundreds  of  millions  are  de- 
royed  every  year.  Yet  there  appears  no  diminution  in  the 
ipply.  The  manufacturers  even  say  that  in  no  season  is  more 
lan  one-fifth  of  the  supply  taken.  As  the  fishing  is  not  done 
I  a  spawning  season  it  interferes  little  with  the  fialvf^ 
ropagation. 


.    ......   iKM'ii   su;:;^«*>t(Ml    that    natiiro 

food   li>li   for  tlit.ir  inon*  incrilorioiis  fe 
just  as  iiTtain  land  animals  seem  iDteii 
ing  of  others,  which  in  turn  are  valuable  i 
for  instance,  you  eat  bluefish,  bonitas,  we 
arc  more  than  likely  consuming  nothing 
haden,  which  largely  contribute  to  the  i 
superiors. 

In  support  of  this  suggestion  it  is  poin\ 
in  closely  packed,  unwieldy  masses,  helplc 
close  to  the  surface,  where  thev  are  at  the  i 
destitute  of  means  of  <l(»fence  or  offence,  a  p 

Feeding  upon  vegetable  matters,  usua 
stances  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  the  mei 
unpleasant  flavor,  and  few  jwople  consider  ti 

The  menhaden  industry  is  by  no  mea 
back  as  1082,  in  Virginia,  it  was  known  1 
the  fields  made  very  good  fertilizer,  and  i 
an  Indian  had  taught  the  early  settlers  its 
1850,  however,  was  the  value  of  this  fish  \ 
discovered.  A  poor  woman  made  that  discc 
John  Bartlett,  of  Blue  Hill,  Maine.  Th 
to  the  surface  of  the  wat.T  when  she  boile 
chickens  suggested  to  her  the  commercial  po 

The  first  year  the  Bartlett  familv  mar 
the  oil  to  Boston,  wlioro  i*    • 
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in  endowment  fund  of  $50,000  was  raised  to  preserve  forever 
this  landmark  in  the  history  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Mezzotint.  According  to  the  familiar  story  told  in  Spence's 
'Anecdotes,"  this  process  in  engraving  was  invented  by  the 
'amous  Prince  Rupert  (1619-82),  nephew  to  Charles  I,  who  de- 
oted  himself  much  to  the  prosecution  of  chemical  and  philo- 
ophical  experiments  as  well  as  to  the  practice  of  mechanic  arts. 

The  prince,  going  out  early  one  morning,  observed  a  sentinel 
t  some  distance  from  his  post,  very  busy  doing  something  to  his 
•iece.  The  prince  inquired  what  he  was  about.  He  replied 
hat  the  dew  had  fallen  in  the  night  and  made  his  fusil  rusty, 
nd  therefore  he  was  scraping  and  cleaning  it.  The  prince,  look- 
ig  at  it,  was  struck  with  something  like  a  figure  eaten  into  the 
arrel,  with  innumerable  little  holes  close  together  like  frieze 
ork  on  gold  and  silver,  part  of  which  the  soldier  had  scraped 
way.  From  this  trifling  incident,  as  we  are  told.  Prince  Rupert 
onceived  the  idea  of  mezzotinto.  "  He  concluded  that  some 
ontrivance  might  be  found  to  cover  a  brass  plate  with  such  a 
rained  ground  of  fine  pressed  holes  as  would  undoubtedly  give 
n  impression  all  black,  and  that,  by  scraping  away  proper  parts, 
he  smooth  superficies  would  leave  the  rest  of  the  paper  white. 
Communicating  his  ideas  to  Wallerant  VaillantJ  a  painter,  they 
lade  several  experiments,  and  at  last  invented  a  steel  roller, 
ut  with  tools  to  make  teeth  like  a  file  or  rasp,  with  projecting 
oints,  which  effectually  produced  the  black  grounds;  those 
ting  scraped  away  and  diminished  at  pleasure,  left  the  grada- 
ions  of  light.  It  is  said  that  the  first  mezzotinto  print  ever 
•ublished  was  engraved  by  the  prince  himself.  It  may  be  seen 
Q  the  first  of  Evelyn's  ^  Sculptura,'  and  there  is  a  copy  of  it  in 
he  second  edition,  printed  in  1755." 

This  appears  circumstantial  enough.  Xevertheless,  later 
esearches  have  established  the  fact  that  the  invention  was  made 
ly  Ludwig  von  Siegen  (bom  1()09  at  Utrecht),  a  member  of  the 
lousehold  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel.  The  first  known 
>rint  executed  by  Siegen  in  this  manner  (a  portrait  of  his 
•atron's  mother,  the  Dowager  Landgravine,  Amelia  Elizabeth) 
s  dated  1642.  In  a  letter  to  the  landgrave  which  accom- 
)anied  a  first  impression  of  this  print,  Siegen  declares 
hat  "  how  this  work  was  done  no  copper-plate  engraver 
►r  artist  can  explain  or  imagine."  In  1654  Von  Siegen 
isited  Brussels,  and  there  came  in  contact  with  Prince  Rupert, 
vho  had  already  been  practising  etching.  To  him  the  inventor 
lisclosed  his  secret,  and  it  was.  a  little  later  that  Prince  Rupert 
ailed  in  Vaillant  to  his  aid.  Consequently  all  the  d\(i\\o\\arvei^ 
re  wrong  that  follow  Speuce's  account  of  the  mattex* 

S5 
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Microscope.  Ptolemy,  in  his  '"  Opticg,"  ioeerta  a  table  n( 
the  refractions  of  light  uu^cr  liitTerent  iing)if«  of  taciikn» 
through  gla«,  which  iiiipIJMt  a  knii«le<ige  of  tlif  prism,  if  unt 
of  thu  I'lirvwl  lens ;  and  Seneca  B)M->ak>i  of  writing  being  inagciSi-^ 
when  vieweil  through  a  globe  of  glase  lilled  wiih  wattT,  l-eiua 
with  a  foeal  length  of  nine  miltintotre)!  have  been  found  it 
PoiTiwii,  and  Diitens  bad  in  his  possesion  one  of  a  longer  tocvi 
which  W8fl  dug  up  at  Uorculuncnni.  The  period  of  the  earliwl 
combination  and  adjustment  of  len^s  so  as  to  form  a  microscope 
18  not  to  bo  fixed  with  prwiBion.  The  honor  has  been  generally 
taken  to  rest  wilh  the  Janaens.  who  art-  eaid  to  have  con*tnirt*il 
microscopes  -n  Holhiml  as  ewrly  »*  the  year  1590.  One  of  the* 
was  brought,  it  U  aaid,  to  I^ondon  hy  Cornelius  Drebbel,  *hu 
showed  it  to  William  Borrell  and  othtra.  It  was  formed  of  * 
copper  tube  aix  feet  long  and  one  ineh  in  diameter,  supjiorted  hy 
three  brass  pillars  in  the  shape  of  dolphins.  These  were  &xeA  to 
a  base  of  eltouy,  on  which  the  objeets  to  be  vieved  by  meant  ol 
the  objert  glass  were  plaeed.  Francetieo  Fontana  of  Naples, 
iti  A  iv.irU  iii.Mi.^^licd  A.ii,  1i;ii;.  hiy-  ol:iim  lo  luu'c  r-onr^triu(e.l 
a  micnwiiiic  ns  ciirlv  iih  llil.S,  TIjl'  pinvcr  iif  tln'w,'  eariv  instru- 
ments \v>\^  1X0  ih.iilpl'c.\tn>iiu'lv  limited.  Wrilin;:  from  Vlnndci- 
in  lim.  DiiniclAnlonini  K.iiipliiiii.^  i..  (ialilco  tiiat  no  one  ii) 
thiit  ciiuntrv  ktu-w  how  U.  (-..nstriicl  oljjrt't-};Iasses  to  nui^mifv 
nliovc  li\c  iiiiii's.  and  n-  lulp  as  l(;;iT  no  telescopes  could  be 
produced  in  M<,lland  ciipablc  •<(  sh.Mviiig  the  s.Udlitcs  of  Jupiter. 
HuyghcDs,  ill  his  •'l)in|>lrica."  pnljji.-lic.l  in  KnS.  says  he  has 
heard  from  niaiiv  iifojilc  of  inicniscDpcs  niiidc  bv  Drebbel  at  Ten- 
don since  the  vcar  Ui-i\.  On  the  nthor  hand,  we  have  the 
express  lestinK.n"y  of  ViviiUii  to  tin-  fiict  that  (hilileo  was  leil.  by 
his  experiments  witli  cinivi'x  utnl  concave  lenses,  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  micro.scoi)o  about  tlic  same  lime  as  his  invention  of 
the  telescope,  i.e..  as  ciirlv  as  IIJKI.  In  liis  famous  •'  Dialogue" 
Galileo  awserls  that  he  had  in  that  year  shown  the  solar  spots 
both  iji  Padua  ami  \'enici'.  Viviaiii  mentions  the  gift  of  ;i 
microsco|)c  hv  Calilco  to  llic  King  of  I'olan.l  in  U^V-i.  I>>lters 
from  Prince "Cesi,  liartoloriinieo  lr(i|)eriali.  Bnrtoloinmeo  B;dlii. 
and  other  jiersonages  of  note,  to  whom  (ialileo  had  made  prest'uts 
of  microscoiies  in  IC-.'-l,  sjK'ak  of  the  invention  in  terms  which 
leave  ii<i  doubt  to  whom,  in  their  minds,  the  credit  .if  the  inven- 
tion was  due. 

About  tlie  year  lliiiS  sniall  globules  of  glass  began  to  take  the 
place  of  the  convex  lens  in  the  single  niicroseope,  wiili  a  great 
increase  of  magnifvim:  ]iowit.  This  invention  has  bceu  claimed 
for  M.  Iliirtsoeker."  Imt  is  rciillv  doe  to  Dr.  Hooke.  who  describes 
the  mode  o!  making  those  pilobidc^  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Micro- 
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graphia  Illustrata/'  published  in  165G.  In  the  '*  Philoeophical 
Transactions  "  for  1696  Mr.  Stephen  Gray  recounts  some  curious 
experiments  of  his  with  globules  of  water,  whereby  animalcules 
or  other  small  objects  which  were  scarcely  discernible  with  the 
glass  globule  were  made  to  appear  as  large  as  ordinary  peas. 
The  single  microscope  is  so  simple  in  construction  as  to  admit 
but  little  improvement  save  in  the  mode  of  mounting  it,  or  in  the 
way  of  additions  to  its  apparatus.  The  chief  of  these  improve- 
ments was  the  concave  speculum  of  polished  silver  introduced 
by  Lieberkiihn  in  1740,  whereby  light  was  thrown  upon  both  sur- 
faces of  an  opaque  object  instead  of  one.  At  one  end  of  the 
short  tube  was  fixed  the  magnifier,  a  small  double  convex  lens; 
at  the  other,  the  condensing  lens  for  concentrating  the  light  upon 
the  speculum.  Instead  of  glass,  which  rapidly  'decomposes, 
natural  substances  such  as  rock  crystal,  the  diamond,  ruby,  or 
garnet,  have  been  brought  into  use.  At  the  Paris  Exhibition  in 
1855,  Professor  Amici  brought  before  the  jury  upon  philosophi- 
cal instruments  a  compound  achromatic  microscope  of  small 
dimensions,  which  exhibited  certain  striae  in  test  objects  better 
than  any  of  the  other  instruments  under  examination.  This 
superiority  is  partly  ascribed  to  the  introduction  of  a  drop 
of  water  between  the  object  and  the  lens.  To  Lieberkiihn 
is  due  the  invention  in  1738  of  the  solar  microscope,  the  immense 
powers  of  which,  especially  when  brought  to  bear  upon 
Tremble/s  great  discoveries  in  the  department  of  polypes  and 
other  of  the  lower  animal  organisms,  gave  an  extraordinary 
stimulus  to  microscopic  inquiry. 

There  is  no  province  of  science  in  which  the  microscope  has 
not  been  of  inestimable  value.  There  are  some  which  it  has 
absolutely  called  into  being.  The  whole  subject  of  histology, 
for  example  owes  its  origin,  and  the  wondrous  light  it  throws 
upon  the  laws  and  conditions  of  organic  life,  to  this  artificial 
expansion  of  our  visual  powers.  To  analyze  or  enumerate  at 
any  length  the  gains,  not  to  our  abstract  knowledge  alone,  but 
to  the  appliances,  the  comforts,  and  the  security  of  life  which 
are  traceable  to  this  new  and  inexhaustible  source  of  power, 
would  require  a  volume  to  itself.  Discoveries  as  recent  and  as 
suggestive  as  that  of  the  gradual  accumulation  of  chalk  from 
the  deposition  of  the  Atlantic  ooze,  and  that  of  the  organic 
^;tructure  of  the  Laurentian  rock,  which  has  doubled  on  the 
instant  the  entire  range  of  time  previously  assigned  for  the 
duration  of  living  forms  upon  our  globe;  also  the  detection  of 
fraud  in  the  composition  of  articles  of  food,  the  diagnosis  of 
disease,  especially  in  its  incipient  and  less  maT\\ie?>t  ^V^^'e^^  H!cv^ 
convictioi?  of  the  murderer  by  the  witness  of  the  NlelmC^XAwcA— 


then' 
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services  for  wliich  wc  have  tg  thank  the  prompi  snJ 
jirumeut  which  mcxWrii  erietK-c  and  ukill  have  ndapIMl 
to  our  iimiiifulil  iiacs. 

Mile-stone.  Each  of  tlio  old  poet-road^  leading  oiit  u! 
Manhattan  preserves  some  of  llie  old  mile-atonea  thot  were  wt 
Up  in  p rerc vol u tit) nary  days. 

The  nineteenth  stone  of  the  Albany  po«t-road  is  nt  Y«iikers, 
built  into  the  stone  wall  on  th&  er'tati>  at  lil5  Broadway,  wliilf 
the  twentieth  in  on  the  east  sids  of  the  roadway  at  about  115" 
Broadway. 

At  Dobbfl  Ferry  in  a  mile-stone,  dilapidateil  and  undoeiplier- 
able,  at  the  corner  of  Broadwny  and  Wiilnut  Street.  It  may  W 
the  twenty-third  mile-etone. 

At  Croton-on -the- Hudson  are  two  mile-atones  buitt  into  the 
wall  about  the  Van  Cortlaudt  hoiiscn,  and  probably  placed  Item 
for  preBcrvation.  One  of  them  ^liould  lie  the  fortieth  milc-stonc 
In  thie  same  wall  is  a  curiosity  of  Indian  manufacture,  a  bot- 
lowed-out  stone  for  grinding  com. 

At  r.-okskill.  ).v  tl!P  HiiIinnTi  Iirni^r,  n  Au-r\  dis(an,f  ni^rth  of 
llie  villii):i\  i^  the  fiftictli  iiiili>-i-t(.ne.  liitclv  repaired  and  re^nt 
bv  the  I).  .\.  It.  The  ol<l  Ikhim'  i-  Iho  Diisenhiirv  Tavern  of 
IJeuilvilioriarv  .lavs.  Here  Major  Andre  was  kept  oveniight  after 
hiscaiitiin^  at  Tarrytinvii. 

Al-in;:  tlie  liostoTi  ])(ist-niad  may  Ijc  mentioned  the  nincteonlli 
inile-stonc  at  New  Itdelielle.  at  flic  corner  of  Echo  Avenue,  tlu' 
twcTity-tliird  Kiik-t^tnne  at  Ilye,  near  Mamaroneck,  and  ttie 
t we nly-f mirth  at  T!yc  oppfwite  the  John  Jay  houee. 

.\  mile-?tmie  dinsiunlar  to  the  nthei-s  is  the  one  on  the 
Wliite  I'hiini;  road.  Searsdale.  near  the  Wayside  Inn.  The 
inscription  reads: 


It  is  the  only  niilc-j'tone  lliat  lia;;  been  noticed  hearing  lloman 
numerals.  The  Wayside  Irni.  a  loiv,  randdinf;,  pieturemiue  liiiild- 
ing,  WHS  a  tavern  in  the  varlv  davs,  and  it  i^*  said  had  a  charter 
from  one  of  the  ficor^'i's  for  a  per]>ctu!il  license  t.i  sell  liciuor. 

Million.  In  s^onie  of  the  wrst.Tn  ptihlie  schools  where  large 
hall*  are  available,  an  effort  iias  Uccn  made  to  realize  for  the 
juvenile  mind  the  meaning  and  ma'.niitiide  of  "one  million." 
T.nr-e  >lie,.)-  of  pap-r  arc  scenred.  ca.I,  ;ibnnt  4'^j  feet  s<jnar.'. 
ruled  in    Ij-incli    .-^ipiares.      In   e^\c\\  iy\luTi\at>i  siijiare   a    round 
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black  wafer  or  circle  is  placed,  a  little  overlapping  the  square, 

thus  leaving  an  equal  amount  of  white  space  between  the  black 

spots.     At  each  tenth  spot  a  double  width   is  left  so   as  to 

separate  each  hundred  spots,  ten  by  ten.    Each  sheet  then  holds 

10,000  spots,  each  horizontal  or  vertical  row  containing  1000. 

One  hundred  such  sheets  contain,  of  course,  a  million  spots,  and 

they  would  occupy  a  space  450  feet  long  in  one  row  or  ninety 

feet  long  in  five  rows,  so  that  they  would  entirely  cover  the  walls 

of  a  room  about  thirty  feet  square  and  twenty-five  feet  high  from 

floor  to  ceiling,  allowing  space  for  doors,  but  not  for  windows. 

Modem  journalism,  again,  has  sought  to  reduce  the  term 

down  to  the  level  of  the  meanest  intelligence  among  adults. 

Here  is  one  specimen  among  many  that  have  gone  the  rounds 

of  the  press. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  1,000,000  persons  assembled  in  a  crowd, 
with  due  allowance  of,  say,  three  square  feet  a  person,  would  cover  an 
area  of  68.8  acres,  or,  to  put  it  more  conveniently,  let  us  say  70  acres; 
or  it  could  be  contained  in  a  square  having  sides  577.6  yards  long. 
Or,  again,  allowing  18  inches  to  each  person,  standing  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  1,000,000  individuals  would  extend  a  distance  of  284.1  miles. 
The  population  of  London  amounts,  roughly  speaking,  to  6,549,000. 
Allowing  18  inches  to  each  person,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  this  human 
aggr^ation  would  constitute  a  wall  1860  miles  long. 

In  astronomical  calculation  it  is  most  difficult  to  grasp  the  mean- 
ing  of  millions  of  miles,  but  some  idea  in  this  connection  may  be 
gathered  from  the  statement  of  the  time  that  would  be  consumed  by 
an  express  train  or  the  shot  from  a  cannon  to  cover  celestial  space. 

Now,  the  distance  from  the  earth  to  the  sun  is  about  92,000,000 
miles,  and  light  travelling  from  the  solar  luminary  comes  to  us  at 
the  rate  of  186,700  miles  a  second.  It  traverses  this  distance  in  8^ 
minutes,  but  a  railway  train,  proceeding  at  60  milos  an  hour,  would 
take  175  years  to  cover  the  distance  to  the  sun. 

The  circumference  of  the  ellipse  forming  the  orbit  of  the  earth 
round  the  sun  is  al>out  577,760,000  miles  in  length,  and  the  earth  covers 
this  distance  in  365^  days,  travelling  at  the  rate  of  65,910  miles  an 
hour,  or  1098  miles  a  minute,  or  nearly  1100  times  as  fast  as  a  train 
going  at  one  mile  a  minute.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  a  train  pro- 
ceeding at  this  speed  would  require  nearly  1100  years  to  accomplish 
the  journey  around  the  earth's  orbit. 

See  also  Billion. 

Misery  Fete.  A  species  of  amusement  in  vogue  in  rural 
England  at  which  prizes  are  awarded  to  the  most  sorrowful. 
The  London  Daily  Mail,  in  September,  1910,  gave  a  humorous 
account  of  a  fete  of  this  kind  held  at  Market  Drayton,  Shrop- 
shire, on  behalf  of  a  local  sanatorium.  A  competition  for  the 
most  miserable-looking  bachelor  was  here  offset  by  prizes  offered 
for  the  happiest-looking  spinster,  and  for  the  smartest-stepping 
boy  or  girl  of  16  or  under.  "No  fete  field,''  aaifli  V\v^  Ma\\'s 
Qoue&pondent,  ''has  ever  prcscutQii  such  a  comicaY  a^^^^^^xi'^ifc 
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1 

One  man  with  his  face  puckered  into 
liot  favorite  for  the  misery  prize  until  he 
behind  the  tea  tent  with  his  face  relaxed  i 
tune  from  the  band.    A  young  countrymj 
disappointed  in  love,  who  would  have  beei 
carpenter  in  his  mournful   walk   with  i 
seemed  certain  to  win.    When,  however,  1 
ing  undue  attention  he  fled  the  field. 

Eventually  the  misery  prize  went  to 
William  Turner.     The  award  for  the  ha 
went  to  a  girl  who  Jiad  the  misfortune  to 
Miss  Lucy  Pearson,  a  pretty  brunette.     W 
Elsie  Pearce  won  in  the  class  for  children  wl 
the  best. 

Mission  Furniture.  It  is  generally  beli< 
ture  received  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the 
found  in  the  California  missions,  and  that  th 
for  all  the  "  mission ''  furniture  that  followe 
however,  has  proved  that  this  belief  is  unfou 
real  origin  of  the  furniture  as  follows: 

A  number  of  years  ago  a  manufactui 
clumsy  chairs.  The  legs  were  merely  three- 
straight,  and  the  whole  construction  was  rou^ 
were  shown  at  a  spring  exhibition  of  fui 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  aft<^Tw;. - 
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construction  so  that  it  was  the  prominent  feature  and  naturally 
increased  the  belief  in  the  ecclesiastical  origin  of  the  chair. 
The  mingling  of  novelty  and  romance  instantly  pleased  the 
public,  and  the  vogue  of  "  mission  '*  furniture  was  assured. 

Missionary  Ship.  In  November,  1911,  there  was  unveiled 
in  Ruskin  Park,  I^ondon,  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Captain 
James  Wilson.  He  commanded  the  Duff,  the  first  missionary 
ship  in  history,  which  was  sent  out  in  August,  1796,  by  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  Wilson  was  the  son  of  a  Newcastle 
collier,  and  after  going  to  sea  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  American 
revolutionary  war.  Then  he  went  to  India  as  captain  of  a 
vessel  and  served  under  the  East  India  Company.  Taken  a 
prisoner  by  the  French,  he  swam  across  a  river  full  of  alligators, 
out  was  captured  by  Hyder  Ali's  soldiers,  who  stripped  him, 
drove  him  500  miles  barefoot  and  wounded,  and  then  thrust  him 
into  a  dimgeon,  loaded  with  irons.  When  set  free,  he  was  almost 
a  skeleton. 

Mississippi.  The  original  spelling  of  the  name  of  the  great- 
est river  of  North  America,  and  that  which  came  nearest  to  the 
old  Algonquin  tongue,  is  Meche-sebe,  signifying  Father  of  Waters. 
This  was  changed  by  Laval  to  Michispe ;  by  Labatte  to  Misispi ; 
and  by  Marquette  to  Mississippi,  which  has  abided  with  it  ever 
since.  But  neither  the  Algonquin  name  nor  its  corruptions  were 
definitely  accepted  until  after  the  American  Revolution.  Henry 
Seile,  the  geographer,  whose  map  was  made  in  1652,  calls  it 
"River  Canaverall,^'  and  locates  the  head  at  about  the  present 
site  of  Memphis,  Tenn.  The  early  Spanish  explorers  called  it  Les 
Palisades.  The  Indians  along  the  river  banks  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio  to  the  Gulf  called  it  Malbouchia.  La  Salle  named  it 
River  Colbert,  in  honor  of  the  famous  French  minister  of  finance. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  source  it  was  known  to 
the  Indians  as  Pe-he-ton-at,  which  in  the  Algonquin  tongue  signi- 
fied abode  or  habitation  of  furies ;  several  of  the  branches  were 
designated  by  names  which  in  our  language  would  mean  "  little 
fury,"  "big  fury,"  "old  fury,"  etc.,  the  "sippi"  or  "sepe" 
being  afterwards  added  to  Pe-he-ton-at,  simply  meaning  river 
or  waters. 

The  greatest  race  ever  run  on  the  Mississippi  was  between  the 
Natchez,  a  boat  built  in  Cincinnati  and  commanded  by  Captain  T.  P. 
Leathers,  and  a  New  Albany  boat,  the  Robert  E,  Lee,  under  Captain 
John  W.  Cannon. 

There  was  spirited  rivalry  between  the  two  vessels,  and  when  the 
Natchez  made  the  fastest  time  on  record  between  New  Orleans  and 
St.  Louis  (1278  miles  in  3  days,  21  Iiours,  and  58  minutes)  Captain 
Cannon  resolved  ta  beat  it.  He  engaged  the  steamer  Frank  Pargoud 
and  several  futJ  )>onts,  and  arranged  for  them  to  meet  \i\Ti\  «A.  NWC^o^iA 


1  III-   ik'nfurt   I!.   L' ' ,   liowfvrr,   \\;t 
111   St.    l.<»ui>^  tliiity-tlirir   iniinitrs   alu'ud   of 
IIsImmI    I.v    Imt    coiiiprtitor.      Kiftv    thousand 
tops,  the  lfv«'«'.  and  tht*  docks  of  otht*r  8tear. 
HH  8hi>  Hti'aniod  into  i>ort.     Captain  Cannon 
The  busincBS  men  gave  a  banquet  in  liia  lionoi 

Mississippi  Steamer.     In  tiie  year  1^ 
praiul-uncle  of  President  Thendore  Koose 
the  lirni  of  Fulton,   Livin<xston  and  Koo 
arrived  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  for  the  j)uri>08e 
navi^iation  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Ki> 
built  the  steamboat   Xnr  Orleans,  modell 
Clermont  which  Fulton  in  ISOS  liad  launch 
Koosevelt  himself  piloted  the  boat  on  her 
Orleans.    She  started  from  l^ittsburp:  on  Oct 

Possibly  no  queerer-lookin;;  era  ft,  save  tl 
of  Chinese  junks,  ever  carried  passengers  o: 
Orleans  was  116  feet  lon^,  with  a  20-foot  1 
34  inches  in  diameter.  Shaped  like  a  coa 
prow  was  lon^  and  narrow.  Her  wheel  was 
two  masts  and  a  long  bowsprit.  Her  hull 
sky-blue,  and  her  square-built  ])ortholes  were 
white  doors.  Her  passenger  cabins  one  forw 
abaft  for  the  women — were  small  and  comfo: 

All  Pittsburg  turned  out  to  see  this  stri 
voyage.    The  people  lined  tb'»  ^  -• ' 
acclmnnii'^'^^ 
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safety.  Many  believed  tliat  tlie  confusion  was  caused  by  the  great 
comet  of  1811  falling  into  the  Ohio  River  opposite  the  town. 

They  were  finally  reassured,  however,  and  next  day  a  public 
reception  was  tendered  Mr.  Roosevelt  by  the  leading  citizens  of 
the  town.  He  returned  the  compliment  by  inviting  a  number  of 
them  to  share  his  hospitality  on  board  the  New  Orleans. 

During  the  progress  of  the  dinner,  which  was  given  in  the 
men's  cabin  forward,  some  of  the  guests  expressed  their  convic- 
tions that  the  boat  could  never  move  upstream  unaided.  The 
host  made  no  reply,  but  excused  himself  and  stepped  outside  the 
cabin  long  enough  to  give  a  quiet  order.  A  few  minutes  later  his 
guests  were  disconcerted  by  an  ominous  rumbling,  accompanied 
by  unmistakable  motion  of  the  boat.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  smil- 
ingly pledging  their  good  health  in  a  glass  of  his  own  best 
Madeira. 

In  wild  dismay  the  company  rushed,  on  deck,  fully  expecting 
to  find  the  boat  broken  from  her  moorings  and  drifting  over  the 
Ohio  River  falls.  Great  was  their  relief  to  find,  upon  gaining 
the  deck,  that  instead  of  being  at  the  mercy  of  the  stream  the 
doughty  little  boat  was  battling  her  way  against  the  swift  cur- 
rent and  making  steady  progress  upward.  Mr.  Roosevelt  had 
taken  this  means  of  dissipating  their  doubts. 

Scenes  of  this  sort  were  repeated  all  along  the  line,  until  the 
New  Orleans  reached  its  geographical  namesake  on  December  24, 
1811. 

After  that,  for  several  years,  the  pioneer  steamboat  plied  her 
trade  between  Natchez  and  New  Orleans,  averaging  about  one 
trip  every  three  weeks.  She  carried  merchandise  and  passen- 
gers at  great  profit.  Her  passenger  rates  were  $18  for  the 
downstream  trip  and  $25  upstream.  The  net  profits  of  her  first 
year  are  said  to  have  exceeded  $20,000.  Her  total  cost  for  build- 
ing had  been  $38,000. 

The  end  came  July  13,  1814,  when  the  New  Orleans  landed 
upon  a  snag  two  miles  below  Baton  Rouge.  She  had  been  tied 
to  the  bank  overnight,  and  settled  on  the  snag  because  of  a 
fall  in  the  stage  of  the  river.  Next  morning  they  tried  to  warp 
her  ashore,  but  succeeded  only  in  tearing  her  sheathing  so  badly 
that  she  had  to  be  run  ashore  and  made  fast  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay.  As  it  was,  her  passengers  and  crew  barely  man- 
aged to  get  ashore  with  their  belongings  before  she  filled  and 
sank  to  the  bottom,  where  she  defied  all  attempts  to  raise  her. 

This  was  the  first  of  the  accidents  which  afterward  added 
80  much  to  the  notoriety  of  steamboat  traffic  on  the  Mississippi. 
Moreover,  it  was  an  innocent  accident,  whereas  some  ol  \)cv^\%\fft 
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^^.  .-ifu   luriM'iitiiif.     The  captain   was  l)y 
ami    xunc    «»f    tlu*    inrii    \v«'iit    down    into    tli 
liaiicl     of    tur,  <'ntino.      The    men    split    a 
tl;rn,   under   orders   of   the   mate,   dipped   tl 
over  tlic  coal  that  waH  U'lrif!^  by.      This  wa 
and  the  head  of  the  barrel  was  knocked  in,  i 
of  ro])e  to  it  was  uschI  to  dip  out  the  turpe. 
time  was  standing  not  more  tlian  six   feet 
After   dipping   with   the   bucket   and   sprinki 
wood  were  taken  up  and  their  ends  plunged 
laid  down  between  the  barrel  and  furnace.     ^ 
the  firemen,  in  pulling  out  his  rake,  jerked  a 
on  the  wood,  when  it  blazed  up  furiously.     In 
barrel  overboard  it  was  upset,  and  the  bumii 
dei'k  and  poured  in  fiery  torrents  into  the  hold, 
to  the  shore,  and  those  who  could  jumped  on  it 
were  injured,  and  some  drowned.    One  mother  t 
one  after   another   to  the   shore:    the   first   str 
the  two  others   fell   into  the  water,   but   were 
attempted  to  jump,  but  was  caught  by  her  clot 
into  the  fiames,  in  which  she  perished.     In  all  t. 
lives  lost. 

Moabite  Stone.  In  1868  the  Rev.  Dr. 
missionary,  was  travelling  through  Palestine 
accounts,  he  heard  from  the  natives,  accord] 
self  made  the  discovery,  of  a  curious  stone  ii 
ancient  city  of  Dibon,  now  Dliiban,  in  the  o 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  proved  to  be  a  lar^jc 
basalt,  on  one  side  of  wliicli  wpr.>  ^^  ' 
writing  in  S^m..*^- 
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were  preserved  and  were  subsequently  pasted  together.  The 
English  authorities  left  the  German  discoverer  in  possession 
of  the  field,  and  the  latter  endeavored  to  purchase  the  stone. 
The  German  government  was,  however,  tardy  in  making  the  bar- 
gain, and  the  negotiations  set  on  foot  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  **  Moabite  stone  "  unfortunately  resulted  in  quarrels  among 
the  Arab  tribes,  and  led  them  to  believe  that  the  Turks  would 
make  the  stone  a  pretext  for  interfering  in  the  government  of 
the  eountr}'.  They  therefore  endeavored  to  destroy  it  by  light- 
ing a  fire  upon  it,  and  when  it  was  hot  threw  water  upon  it, 
which  broke  it  into  three  large  and  several  small  fragments.  The 
three  large  pieces  were  obtained  by  M.  Ganneau,  while  some  of 
the  smaller  fragments,  obtained  by  Captain  Warren,  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Society.  All  the 
fragments  large  enough  to  allow  impressions  to  be  taken  in 
"squeeze  paper''  were  carefully  copied.  They  were  purchased 
by  the  French  government  for  thirty-two  thousand  francs,  and 
were  transported  to  the  Louvre  at  Paris.  The  alpliabet  of  the 
inscription  is  Hebrao-Phoenician,  the  oldest  known  form  of 
Semitic.  The  language  closely  resembles  Hebrew,  and  it  ia 
believed  the  in.scription  dates  from  about  920  B.C.  It  is  the  old- 
est alphabetical  writing  in  existence,  antedating  by  half  a  cen- 
tury any  other  inscription  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  an- 
tiquity and  by  three  centuries  any  inscription  of  its  own  length. 
Xoldke  was  enthusiastic  over  its  historical  value  as  tlie  onlv 
original  document  on  tlie  history  of  Israel  before  the  time  of 
the  ^faccabces.  Rawlinson,  however,  deemed  it  valuable  only  on 
the  linguistic  side,  by  the  light  that  it  throws  upon  the  Semitic 
language  and  grammar. 

In  the  Revue  Archeologique,  for  March  and  June,  1870, 
Ganneau  published  a  partially  restored  text  of  tlie  inscription 
with  a  translation.  Owing  chiefly  to  its  fragmentary  condition, 
the  decipherment  cannot  be  regarded  as  finally  established,  but 
the  labors  of  Nftldke,  Hitzig,  Kiimpf,  Lenormant,  Schlottman, 
Ijcvy,  Wright,  and  others  have  doubtless  determined  its  general 
context. 

A  picture  of  the  stone,  with  a  translation  of  the  inscription, 
may  he  found  in  Scribtiers  Monihly  for  May,  1871,  p.  32. 

Molly. Maguires.  The  name  assumed  by  a  secret  associa- 
tion of  miners  in  the  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  who  came 
into  special  prominence  in  1877-78.  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
thus  given : 

At  the  time  when  the  name  of  a  landlord  in  Ireland  was 
a  synonym  of  cruelty,  there  lived  in  the  county  l\o%eom\x\QYv  va. 
old  woman  named  Molly  Maguire,    She  had  a  ama\i  \io\^va!g^  A 
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land,  and  ^ruggkd  liurd  to  bring  up  a  fnniily  of  boys.  T]ii>( 
Btant  failure  of  the  crops  made  her  somewhat  tardy  in  paying 
her  rent,  and  at  length  the  land  ag^nl — tin  unscrupulous  rosii— 
determined  to  eject  her  from  the  little  home  that  was  so  tuil 
of  Bacred  recollections  to  her.  lie  summoned  his  "erovr-bar 
brigade  " — a  gang  of  men  kept  in  those  days  by  every  land  agent 
for  the  purpose  of  evicting  tenauts,  throwing  the  honaee  over  the 
heads  of  those  who  refused  to  leiive,  and  seizing  the  catHe  of 
others  for  rent — and  wnit  to  the  siiieling  of  Molly  Masuirn. 
The  gray-haired  matron  wub  alone  ut  hiT  spinning-whuci  wWn 
th<!  cruel  gang  came.  Thej  <.'omnmnded  her  to  leavie;  but  « 
atlachfd  was  she  to  the  old  hearth,  so  heart-broken  at  the  pros- 
pect of  eviction,  that  she  said  she  would  die  Urst,  and  refusal 
to  be  dragged  from  the  hut.  The  brigade  then  commoneed 
the  work  of  destruction,  and  soon  hurled  the  cottage  over  Uin 
prostrate  form  of  old  Mrs.  Magnirc.  who  was  killed  in  the 
ruins.  The  cruel  act  stirred  the  popular  sentiment  to  a  white 
heat,  and  at  the  old  woman's  wake  a  few  desperate  men  pledged 
thempplvps  to  ri'vcnce  her  'Innth.  ReadeH  hv  (ivo  nf  ^lollv 
Mai.'iiirc"s  s^ons.  they  l);iTicli>d  (liotiisHves  into  a  soci.'ty.  to  whicli 
Ihcy  gave  the  TiHinl.Te<l  iv:>iiiinrs  naiiie,  and  for  Konie  time  llie 
nio.-it  dreadful  utroiitirs  Here  |)ei|)itriilcd.  The  intriiduclion  of 
the  Jlolly  MafruiroiuDveiiu'Tit  into  llic  cuil  regions  occurred  iilwut 
tlie  close  of  the  Civj!  War.  It  was  revived  by  some  dissatisfied 
and  desperate  minors  for  the  ]>urpope  of  having  revenge  on  mine 
bosses  and  others  in  aiitliority  in  and  nrriund  the  colleries,  and 
received  its  title  fnnu  some  of  the  old  Irish  workmen. 

Monkey,  Heraldic.  Though  man's  <,enealogical  tree,  if  we 
are  to  credit  the  evolutionists,  is  intimately  complicated  with 
that  of  our  tonkins  the  monkevs,  nnlv  one  nionkev  is  known 
in  heralflrv.  Hut  that  nionkev'  Is  triplets,  or  a  trinitv  if  von 
will.  For  the  e.vplanation  of  "this  paradox,  see  Cnrtis's  -One 
Irish  SiiiunuT."  '■  On  the  I^instor  coat  of  arms,"  says  llii-; 
Buthoritv,  "are  three  luonkevs  standing  with  plain  e<illar  and 
chained;  motto  Vrom-a-boo'  ("To  Victorv").  This  is  the 
onlv  coat  of  ann^.  I  am  told,  that  has  ever'home  a  monkev  in 
the  design.  It  was  adople.1  l.v  John  Fitnthonias  ritzgeriild.  in 
131G.  for  romantic  reasons." 

Here  are  the  reasons.  Wlieii  this  Fitzgerald,  who  succeeded 
to  the  familv  title  of  Karl  of  Ixinslcr.  was  an  infant,  he  was 
nursed  in  the  castle  of  Woodstock,  now  owned  by  the  Duke  of 
JIarihorougli.  The  castle  caught  tire.  In  the  confusion  the  child 
was  forirotten.  and  when  (lie  family  and  servants  remembered 
him  and  started  n  seiireli  they  found   tlic  nursery  in  rviin^. 

But  on  one  of  ttic  towers  was  a  gigantic  ape,  a  pet  of  tlie 
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family,  carefully  holding  the  young  earl  in  its  arms.  Tlie 
animal  with  extraordinary  intelligence  had  crawled  through  the 
smoke,  rescued  the  baby,  and  carried  it  to  the  top  of  the  tower. 

When  the  Earl  had  grown  to  manhood,  he  discarded  the 
family  coat  of  arms  and  adopted  the  monkeys  for  his  crest,  and 
they  have  been  retained  to  this  day.  Wherever  you  find  the  ton^.b 
of  a  Fitzgerald  you  will  see  the  monkeys  at  the  feet  of  the  effigy 
or  under  the  inscription. 

A  similar  story,  however,  is  told  of  an  Earl  of  Kildare,  who 
was  called  "  Appach*'  because  he  was  saved  by  an  ape  from  fire. 
But  it  is  one  of  a  large  cycle  of  myths  which  find  a  common 
origin  in  a  Persian  legend  that  has  travelled  to  be  the  nursery 
tale  of  the  dog  Gellert  in  Wales.  Rev.  Moncure  D.  Conway,  in 
an  article  on  Munich  ("  The  City  of  the  Little  Monk,''  Harper's 
Magazine,  voL  xliv.),  preserves  another  curious  analogue.  **  A 
dealer  in  curiosities  in  Munich,'*  he  says,  "  showed  me  a  copy 
of  an  image  which  for  centuries  had  been  on  the  top  of  a  Gothic 
tower  in  the  old  court  of  Ludwig  der  Strengc  (1255).  This 
image  was  that  of  an  ape  with  a  child  in  its  arms.  The  legend 
was  that  a  pet  ape  belonging  to  a  duke  had  seized  his  master's 
infant,  to  rescue  it  from  a  pig  which  had  entered  the  room  when 
the  child  was  alone,  and,  passing  through  a  window,  climbed 
the  tower,  where  it  stood  holding  the  infant  above  a  dizzy  height. 
There  was  great  terror;  but  the  ape  brought  the  babe  down 
again  safely,  and  the  duke  commemorated  the  deed  by  having 
the  figure  carved  there  where  it  stood  so  long." 

Then  there  is  Hilda's  Tower  in  **  The  Marble  Faun,"  which 
before  Hawthorne  rechristened  it  was  called  the  Torre  della 
Scimia,  or  Monkey's  Tower.  Hawthorne  says  nothing  about 
the  origin  of  the  perpetual  lamp  kept  burning  before  the  image 
of  the  Madonna,  thus  explained  by  Italian  legend : 

In  this  tower  once  lived  a  man  who  had  a  favorite  ape.  One 
day  this  creature  seized  upon  a  baby,  and,  rushing  to  the  summit, 
was  seen  from  below,  by  the  agonirod  parents,  perched  upon  flie 
battlements,  and  balancing  their  child  to  and  fro  over  the  abyss. 
They  made  a  vow  in  their  terror  that,  if  the  baby  were  restored 
in  safety,  they  would  make  provision  that  a  lamp  should  burn 
nightly  for  ever  before  an  image  of  the  Virgin  on  the  summit. 
The  monkey,  without  relaxing  its  hold  of  the  infant,  slid  down 
the  wall,  and,  bounding  and  grimacing,  laid  the  child  at  its 
mother's  feet.  Thus  a  lamp  always  burns  upon  the  battlements 
before  an  image  of  the  Madonna. 

Monkeys  of  Gibraltar.  A  carefully  protected  tribe  of  apes 
inhabit  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar.  They  are  practically  tame  and 
have  a  chief  that  is  known  about  the  garriaoiia  a^  ^^^^YStf 


1.1  lowcr  and  more  slicltcrt'd  portic 

in;^  t;)  tin*  stat<'  of  the  wcatluT.     They 
by  throwing  stones  at  the  soldiers,  bu 
for  weeks  at  a  time  pave  in  the  early  . 

A  few  years  ago,  on  account  of  t 
of  these  animals,  some  ai)es  were  pro( 
turned  loose  upon  the  rock.     But  the 
them  all.     Although  so  fierce  to  intru* 
they  never  attack  human  beings,  and  i 
esteemed. 

Moresnet,  a  small  neutral  State,  are 
lying  on  the  borders  of  Prussia  and  Belj 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Wlien  Central  Europe  was  partition* 
fall  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  and  Holland 
each  took  its  allotted  share,  a  dispute  ar 
strip  of  territory.  Then,  as  now,  Moresn 
a  mountain  under  which  lav  and  still  lie 
mines  owned  by  the  Vielle  Montagne  Con 
gian  undertaking.  Because  these  mines 
the  company  could  not  agree  to  a  part  it  io 
over  for  settlement  in  the  future,  and  i 
commissioners  were  appointed,  one  residii 
giuni  and  the  other  in  Aix-la-Chapelle,  c 
Prussia,  who  should  jointly  nn»^'^''  ' 
the  place  ?n  ^'" 
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gible  and  fair,  insomuch  that  they  were  never  excepted  to  or 
appealed  from  during  all  his  term  of  thirty-five  years. 

Moresnet  had  no  army  or  navy  to  pay,  there  was  no  custom- 
liouse,  nor  were  the  people  taxed  on  wliat  they  consumed.  Trade 
\ras  free.  The  only  police  they  had  was  one  watchman,  wlio 
traversed  the  burgh  at  night  when  the  weather  was  not  too  in- 
clement. The  entire  annual  budget  was  less  than  $550.  That 
sum  sufficed  for  the  schools  aaid  the  roads. 

But  at  the  end  of  these  thirty-five  years  the  good  old  burgo- 
master died,  and  was  buried,  as  he  had  desired,  with  his  face 
toward  the  mountain.    A  new  burgomaster,  of  foreign  birth,  was 
appointed  to  the  old  man's  place.    This  new  man  was  ambitious. 
He  seems  to  have  cherished  the  idea  that  liis  mission  was  to  get 
rich,  honestly  perhaps  if  he  could,  but  to  get  rich.     His  first 
venture  was  in  making  mineral  water  and  selling  it  as  natural 
water.     In  this  he  did  not  succeed.     The  fraud  was  exposed. 
His  next  venture  was  to  sell  the  monopoly  of  a  faro  bank  at 
Moresnet,  to  accomplish  which  he  visited  London  and  Paris  and 
{=ome  other  great  cities,  and  told  those  whom  he  prevailed  upon 
to  listen  to  him  what  a  nice,  quiet  "pi  ace  Moresnet  was  to  play 
faro  in.     Nobody  could  interfere  with  such  purchaser  but  him- 
^If,  and,  of  course,  he  wouldn't.     But  before  he  had  secured 
a  purchaser  the  scandal  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Belgian 
and  German  authorities,  and  by  two  scratches  of  a  pen  the  little 
hurgh,  with  its  two  thousand  people,  was  given  a  more  formal 
administration,  composed  of  a  burgomaster  and  a  council  of 
ten  members.    On  one  side  of  the  frontier  is  Prussian  Moresnet, 
with  some  700  inhabitants,  on  the  other  is  Belgian  Moresnet,  with 
about  1300.    The  profit  of  the  customs  is  divided  between  the 
two  countries.    The  inhabitants  of  the  divided  city  individually 
elect  whether  they  will  perform  military  service  for  Prussia  or 
for  Belgium,  and  also  whether  they  will  accept  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Prussian  or  the  Belgian  courts. 

Mortgage*  The  oldest  investment  on  earth  is  the  real-estate 
mortgage.  In  ancient  Babylon,  2100  years  before  Christ,  in  the 
reign  of  King  Khammuragas,  money  was  loaned  on  mortgage, 
while  the  great  Babylonian  banking  house  of  the  Egibi  family, 
founded  about  600  B.C.,  invested  large  sums  in  mortgages  on  both 
city  and  farm  property.  The  mortgages  have  been  recorded  on 
bricks,  which  were  preserved  in  the  contemporary^  safe-deposit 
vaults, — great  earthenware  jars  buried  in  the  earth, — and  have 
been  dug  up  in  our  day  to  show  the  archaeologist  when,  where, 
and  how  the  mortgage  originated. 

Mother  Carey  and  Her  Chickens.  "  AFothcr  Carey's 
chickens '*  and  ^^  Btormy  petrels  "  ar«  names  appWevV  \^^'  m\^\% 


.  .<  I  \ 


I  Inis,  tlir  halcyon   (7.*'.).  wliic 
iilfntified  with  the  story  petrol,  is  familii 
on  the  Mediterninean  coast  as  Voiseau 
Toady's  bird**)  and  to  the  Sardinians  ai 
Maria  ("Holy  :\rary'8  fishing  bird''), 
mentioned  that   "  petrel "   is  probably 
(I^atin  Petriui,  Italian  Pietro),  in  alliii 
walking  on  the  water  which  kins  the  ft 
apostle. 

Yairell  contends  that  the  name  "  Moti 
was  first  bestowed  upon  the  stormy  petrol 
sailors,  and  he  suggests  that'  it  may  have  Im 
celebrated  old  hag  whose  memory  they  tlius 
Tlie  mater  cara  etymology,  however,  is  all 
when  we  remember  the  great  power  over  the 
Catholic  church  to  the  Holv  Mother  whom 
"  Stella  Maris,"  ''  Star  of  the  Sea." 

Placa  mnre.  Maris  Stella 

Ne  involvat  nos  procella 

Et  tenii)esta«  obvia. 

("  Calm  the  waves,  O  Star  of  the 

So  that  they  may  not  en^ilf  oui 

And  disperse  the  storms.**) 

Jack  Tar  is  as  full  of  superstition  as 
the  time  of  Aristophanes,  two  thonc"-  ^ 
in  "The  Birds"  < 
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ritb  forebodings.  Observation  has  taught  him  that,  when  this 
►ird  becomes  unusually  rapid  in  its  movements,  it  is  providen- 
ially  bestirring  itself  to  gather  food,  that  it  may  return  to  its 
lome  on  the  shore  before  the  storm  breaks." 

Therefore  it  is  that  quantities  of  these  birds,  invisible  at  other 
imes,  gather  around  a  vessel  during  or  just  before  a  storm,  to 
atch  any  particles  of  food  that  may  be  thrown  overboard,  or  to 
)ick  up  the  small  fish,  molluscs,  and  other  animals  which  the 
gitated  ocean  brings  in  abundance  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
descending  now  into  the  deeper  valleys  of  the  abyss  and  now 
carcely  vouching  the  foamy  crest  of  the  highest  wave,  they  dart 
lither  and  thither,  in  apparent  delight,  and  wot  not  of  the  mis- 
:ivings  with  which  the  poor  sailor  watches  their  performances. 

Yet,  though  generally  regarded  as  ominous  of  evil,  sailors 
lave  a  superstitious  dread  of  injuring  the  Mother  Carey  chickens, 
relieving  that  they  ar^  witches  or  that  each  contains  the  soul 
if  some  shipwrecked  mariner.  As  they  are  ever  hasting  and 
lever  resting,  the  French  call  them  arnes  damnes,  or  "  damned 
ouls.^^ 

In  contradistinction  to  Mother  Carey's  chickens,  the  great 
ilack  petrel  is  known  as  "  Mother  Carey's  goose."  When  it 
news,  the  sailors  say  "  Mother  Carey  is  plucking  her  goose." 
Phis  petrel  is  frequent  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  a  ravenous 
eeder  upon  dead  whales. 

In  history  the  name  "  Mother  Carey's  cliickens "  has  been 
xtended  to  the  mobs  which  thronged  the  streets  of  Paris  during 
he  firj^t  great  French  Revolution,  because  their  appearance  was 
he  foreboding  of  woe,  the  heralding  of  a  tumult  and  political 
tor  my  weather. 

Mouse.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  tales  about  the 
K)ssibilities  of  mouse  domestication  was  told  in  so  sober  and 
eliable  a  paper  as  the  London  Spectator,  It  came  in  the  form 
if  a  letter  from  a  correspondent. 

A  lady  living  in  my  house  in  tlie  country  announced  to  me  one 
ay  that  she  had  tamed  a  family  of  mice,  consisting  of  a  father  and 
lother  and  seven  young  mouse  children,  wlio  had  made  their  nest  in 
he  partially  decayed  sasli-frame  of  the  window  in  her  first-floor  bed- 
oom,  which  had  an  opening  on  to  the  sill  outside.  She  further  stated 
hat  she  could  identify  each  of  the  members  of  this  family,  and  could 
(jduce  them  to  come  at  her  call  and  feed  out  of  her  hand.  These 
tatements  appeared  so  incredible  that  I  felt  compelled  to  express  my 
isbelief  in  them  in  the  absence  of  personal  proof  of  their  veracity, 
nd  she  therefore  requested  me  to  accompany  her  to  her  room,  there 
>  receive  such  evidence  as  would  satisfy  my  doubts.  I  went  and  stood 
•ith  her  close  to  the  open  window,  and  she  called  the  mice  by  l\vft 
ames,  "  Jim,"  "  Tom,"  *^  Jack,"  and  so  on,  to  which  rW  a^efcTVA^.  V>\«l\. 
he  had  Accuatomed  them,  and  I  saw  them  come,  one  by  ouft,  ow  Vi  Wa 
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wiiiUuw  IctlKt'i  wliiTr  tlicy  utc  brcnil  out  •>[  her  hand,  anil  HgbBctjunitlj 
out  of  my  own,  nnt  tiniiilJy,  Imt  lu  If  In  (nil  lutsurancc  ot  aafidy. 

On  t]i«  afttfrnuon  uf  tin-  hbuic  dtkv  I  luul  s  xmall  U'unio  part;  hi 
the  gurJen  on  Ui  wliiiOi  IIiIh  linlriMim  luukcit.  M;  cousin,  whose  Cbri*- 
ti»u  name  in  Jim,  wiu*  pla,ving  ti-niiiB,  anil  wvcral  of  the  pmili;  inrliri- 
ing  myMlf,  •xvrv  Bittinji  in  t!ii>  ptnl'ii  lK»niiitli  tlio  mouM  wtndo», 
wlien  aftenkoon  tea  wm  lirouglit  out  to  »■,  And  1  mlled  loudly  "Jim,* 
"Jim,"  several  timeit,  to  coiiimunlnit*  tint  fatt  tii  my  coiiiin.  M  tiM 
third  or  fourth  enU  nomething  ran  morons  thi>  path,  niul  am  of  llu 
partly  ImpuUively  threw  his  low  lint  :  :  ll.  and  kIIW  what  w»  lonirf 
to  be  a  inauBe. 

The  moTiae-tami^r  uuh  not  uf  tlii'  inkrty.  aiid  knt>w  nothing  ol  ttir 
occurrrnee.  to  wliivh  indraii  none  nf  iih  attorheit  morn  than  a  paMin; 
importanev.  The  next  morning.  JioWi'ver.  ntill  in  ignornncc  of  tlir 
incident,  ahc  dUtri^swily  informwl  iis  that  her  liltli'  '■  Jim "  l"il 
diBapppsr^  from  hi>r  family,  ami  that,  althmigl)  tlic  othpnt  appratnl 
as  usual  at  her  catl,  he  reniainnl  Mbwnt:  and  I  know  that  ti«  mm 
reappeared. 

David  Ilutton,  n  nineteentb-ceiitury  Scot,  conceivcii  tlw 
ingeniouR  idea  nf  utilizing  mouae-power  in  maehinery. 

His  attontinn  had  bppn  atfrttote<i  to  certain  tovs  and  trinkrt' 

nuiniiftichinvl  l>v  1!m>  iTini;T[i-^  .>f  n  Fr^'iirli  pri^V)i,.— r^p...i;,lli 
a  littlo  t(.v  hm^v,  «ith  ii  ivluri  in  ihc  ■.-abk'  lliat  was  sot  in  rapi.l 
motion  l.y  a  votnnn.u  hoiis.'-muusi'.  lie  Ih.iijiIiI  »in-  fur  liiiuscir. 
ami  11ioii',-at  (l"Hn  t..  i-nii.^^iti.T  tn.w  llif  "  lialf-ouiicv  jhuvit"  "f 
n  liiniisp  rditlil  U-  turn-'-]  in  [.nKtiiai  accniuit.  Hf  <!cci.if,I  1" 
.■.\|HTim<'nt  in  tlio  iiiaiiiirai  lii!v  ..I  s.^uiii-;  tUivad. 
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made  :i:i.-.ll  tlireads  '.'-'.  inclirs  ImiL'.  Now.  a  woman  was  |,„i,i  n 
ix'niiv  forcv.TV  liaiik  iiiadp  in  lli..  ordinary ;  lln-  moiisn.  Ih.T.'fmv 
was  wortli  oifjiitecn  ceiils  a  we.^k  to  ils  mnicr.  Allowing  for  lioaid 
and  mni-hiiiprv.  pai'li  mi>ii,-,'  lirniitr|,t  in  ;i  vcarlv  prolic  of  ^l.r.O. 
Havinjr  dcmonsf rated  tlu'  fi'asitiilily  uf  liis  ])lan.  the  inventor 
was  iiroparinfi  to  cnlarpo  the  scope  of  liis  enterprise  by  scttinir 
lip  TMKH)  of  these  iTioiisc-niillrt  wlitii  he  was  stricken  down  by- 
death. 

One  would  liardJv  e\pwt  so  liiigc  an  animal  as  tlio  clojihant 
should  lie  seared  hvso  dimiimlive  an  objeit  as  a  nimi-^e.  Yet 
so  it  is.  Bnrin^r  some  e\-)>('riiitents  made  in  a  nienairerie  to  iljs- 
cover  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  iiiiimaN.  it  was  fonnd  that  an 
fji-;'hjtj)t  .-ijiotteiJ  a  niuiise  the  iuuuhuI  it   was  mit   into  liis  en- 
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closure.  He  gave  immediate  evidence  of  fear.  With  one  of  his 
feet  he  could  have  smashed  the  intruder  into  jelly.  Instead, 
he  stood  for  a  few  moments  motionless  and  apparently  helpless 
with  fear.  Not  until  the  mouse  was  removed  could  the  elephant 
be  pacified.     Not  for  liours  did  he  regain  his  normal  spirits. 

Other  animals  are  afraid  of  mice.  A  Bengal  tiger  trembled 
and  uttered  long  and  mournful  howls  the  while  a  mouse  was  in  its 
cage.  Two  rats  introduced  into  a  lion's  cage  nearly  drove  his 
majesty  into  fits. 

Many  explanations  have  been  offered  for  this  dislike  and 
terror  that  the  larger  animals  exhibit  toward  rats  and  mice. 

Possibly,  it  is  urged,  the  rodents  have  a  peculiarly  pungent  smell 
to  which  their  superiors  object.  It  was  found,  however,  that  a 
puma  had  no  such  fastidiousness.  When  a  rat  was  introduced 
into  her  cage,  the  huge  cat  made  one  spring  and  that  rat  was  no 
more! 

A  female  writer  in  London  Woman  gives  an  analytical  de- 
scription of  the  sensations  aroused  in  female  breasts  by  the 
ridiculus  mu.'i.  A  mouse  in  the  chamber  of  Marat,  this  ladv 
believes,  would  have  deterred  Charlotte  Cordav  from  her  dread 
purpose :  and  the  tail  of  one  popping  opportunely  from  the  carv- 
ing of  Tullia's  chariot  would  have  prevented  her  from  driving 
over  her  father's  corpse.  "Who  can  doubt,"  she  asks,  "that 
Cleopatra  and  the  other  swarthy  Egyptian  beauties  held  the 
sacred  cat  in  special  veneration  on  account  of  the  part  he  played 
in  riddinsj  them  of  their  pet  aversion?  Every  one  knows  that 
if  a  cat  has  a  weakness  it  is  for  a  plump,  well-matured  mouse, 
and  puss  has  perhaps  for  this  reason  earned  the  affections,  because 
the  gratitude,  of  our  sex. 

"  The  story  of  a  prisoner  who  was  cheered  in  captivity  by 
a  mouse  is  familiar  to  us  all — but  the  prisoner  was  a  man. 
Equally  familiar  is  the  fable  of  the  grateful  mouse  which  gnawed 
the  net,  but  again — the  prisoner  is  said  to  have  been  a  lion,  not  a 
lioness.    I  believe  there  is  a  mutual  antipathy  between  them. 

"  Most  women  have  experienced  the  sensation.  You  are  sit- 
ting" alone,  reading,  playing,  writing,  painting,  or  working.  Sud- 
denly you  instinctively  feel  a  sensation  of  horror  of  some  evil 
influence  that  is  present  but  as  yet  unseen.  You  lift  your  eyes. 
You  behold,  gliding  over  the  carpet  towards  you,  without  noise, 
apparently  without  the  trouble  of  w^alking,  a  mouse.  It  stops, 
)t  fascinates  you.  You  drop  your  book,  your  music,  your  brush, 
yowT  needle,  whatever  it  may  be,  but  you  make  no  other  sound. 
You  feel  your  blood  freeze,  and  your  limbs  slowly  paralyze,  your 
heart  stops  beating,  your  breath  ceases,  a  cold  c\\\\\  et^'^  o^^x 
you.    In  your  imagination  you  feel  the  Boit  toucYi  ol  Wi  %.tck| 


.    .-   rvifHMinv    iiniJiiniiiJi 
iHiero'l  l»y  cvolntioni-ts. 

Moving   Pictures.     *'  Moviiifr  picti 
tlie  rlTurts  of  diftionary  makers,  the  grc 
accept  the  various  Greek  coinpouiuU  ii 
and   his  rivals.     "Cinematograph,"  "k 
graph/* — all  have  gone  the  way  tliat  flei; 
as  fossil  remains  in  the  quwr  dejiartmi 
museums. 

"  Moving  pictures  "  it  is.    The  tenn  h 
has  hren  newly  applied  to  a  new  thing.    It 
decade  of  the  eighteenth  century.    It  was 
is  now  in  the  twentieth,  and  it  was  first 
vaguely  analogous  to  the  present  moving  pi 

This  was  a  large  mechanical  toy  or,  if  } 
with  moving  figures,  which  was  invente<l  h\ 
Morian,  and  exhihited  in  Kngland  hy  th 
Pinkcthman.  An  advertisement  in  the  T^ 
for  IMay  0,  ITOJ),  characterizes  it  as  ''The 
cial  and  Wonderful  Moving  Picture  that  e 
many,"  and  a  handhill  which  was  contempo: 
describes  it  as  follows : 

Part  of  this   flno  Picture  reprosontR  a  T^a 

Sart  the  Water  or  Soa:   in  tlie  LandHkip  you  s 
^ntog   of   which   cometli    a    Coacli    ridinj?  <)v<»r 
Country,  behind,  before  and  lM»t\v«'«'Ti  *'     "^ 
on  the   Bridpe  a   fi"-*' 
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lore  varieties  too  long  to  be  inserted  here  are  painted  and  represented 
n  this  Picture  to  the  greatest  Admiration,  Diversion  and  Satisfaction 
f  all  Ingenious  Spectators. 

The  handbill  then  goes  on  to  state  that  the  Artist  Master 
•f  this  piece  had  spent  five  years  in  contriving  and  perfecting  it. 
)riginaJly  designed  for  a  present  "  to  a  Great  Prince  in  Ger- 
aany,  to  be  put  in  his  chiefest  Cabinet  of  greatest  Rarities/' 
he  death  of  that  personage  threw  it  back  upon  the  hands  of  the 
naker,  "who  now  presents  it  to  the  View  and  Diversion  of  all 
ngenious  Persons." 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  make  out  from  this  handbill,  as  well 
8  from  the  advertisements  of  similar  shows  that  followed  in 
:reat  profusion  during  the  later  eighteenth  century,  whether  the 
igures  were  working  models  or  marionettes. 

But  it  is  most  probable  that  they  were  similar  to  those  figures 
requently  seen  on  old  clock  faces, — i.e.,  flat  painted  images 
Qoving  on  a  flat  surface.  Even  before  this  period,  however, 
poctral  pictures  or  reflections  of  moving  objects  similar  to  those 
{  the  camera  or  the  magic  lantern  are  described,  going  back 
s  far  as  the  fourteenth  century,  but  with  increasing  vagueness 
t  every  step.  Finally  all  tlicse  contrivances  fused  themselves 
nto  a  noteworthy  invention  called  the  "  eidophusikon,"  which 
eprc-ciitcd  natural  phenomena  by  moving  pictures  and  was 
xbibited  in  London,  Lisle  Street,  Tjeicester  Square,  April  3, 
781. 

De  Loutherbourg,  a  painter,  was  the  inventor.  Later  histo- 
ians  have  called  him  a  panoramist,  which  is  incorrect.  The 
)iotorial  contrivance  known  as  the  "  panorama  "  was  not  invented 
mtil  1789,  by  Robert  Barker,  who  gave  it  that  name. 

Still  more  famous  was  the  "  phantasmagoria "  exhibited 
1802)  in  Ijondon  by  Etienne  Gaspard  Robinson.  We  are  told 
hat  spectres,  skeletons,  and  terrific  figures  suddenly  advanced 
ipon  the  spectators,  becoming  larger  as  tbey  approached  them, 
md  finally  vanished  by  appearing  to  sink  into  the  ground.  The 
ffects,  of  course,  were  obtained  by  means  of  the  magic  lantern, 
vhose  invention  is  attributed  to  Athanasius  Kircher  (1646), 
nit  which  was  not  made  in  England  until  about  1800.  In  1811 
he  magic  lantern  was  first  used  for  special  scenic  effects  in  the 
)roduction  of  "  The  Flying  Dutchman  "  at  the  Adelphi  Ther.^re. 

The  first  device  specially  intended  to  produce  the  illusion  of 
notion  was  the  phenakistoscope,  invented  by  Plateau,  of  Ghent, 
n  18.32.  It  is  thus  described:  **  A  circular  disk  having  radial 
Jits  round  its  periphery  was  blackened  on  one  side,  while  on  the 
)ther  were  drawn  or  painted  the  various  phases  of  ixvoWcm  \ci  \^^ 
•epresented.     On  hohlinor  the  disk  in  front  ol  a  T£uttc\t^  VVCcv 
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the  hUckcned  bwIp  to  tlic  eye,  ami  evolving  it  on  ils  nxi»,  a  mot- 
ing  picturr  was  «H'ii  U>-  IcKiking  tliroiigh  the  slite." 

Here  evidently  was  an  anticipation  of  the  chililroii's  gamr 
known  as  the  Jtoctropi'.  or  wliH  of  life,  which  in  its  i>erfi'cl«i 
form  was  not  intnutut-ed  until  1845.  This,  as  many  jx^plr  may 
rcmembLT,  consisted  of  a  eyiindritnl  box,  open  on  top  and  roToW- 
ing  on  a  stand.  IJound  its  side  were  cut  vortical  alita.  I'idures 
of  men  and  animals  at  Buecessive  sta^rw  in  the  raos-cmcnts  of 
running,  leaping,  or  flying  werf  arranged  on  a  long  strip  of 
paper,  and  this  in  turn  was  placed  around  \hn  inside  of  the 
cylinder  and  inspected  through  tiic  slile  as  the  machine  rpvolwl- 

Almost  piinultaneously  I'rofeesor  I'hilipstal  bronght  ont  hi* 
improved  plianlasniagorin  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre.  The  figuiw 
were  made  rajiiilly  to  inen-aw  and  dwreaae  in  eiie,  lo  adTonrt 
and  retreat,  diasolvo,  vaniah,  and  paaa  into  one  another,  in  i 
manner  then  considered  marvellous. 

And  now  eomes  the  most  important  step  in  the  eTolntion  ^ 
the  moving  picture. 

In  ISSr,  l-:<v1w,ird  ^riivhrid-,',  ivith  mii  flcctri<'nIU  r.iiitrolh'l 
battery    ot    cmncriB.    fiinuedcd    in    -ihtainiTis:    ;i    suc.vssion  of     | 
photnpraphs  tif  ninvinp  figure?  wJiich  la'  i-oju'cd   wi  ^'1ji,«s  disk^     i 
and  projecicd  in  llic  hnitem. 

Jlr.  Muvl.ridgi'  tiit  upon  this  idcn  iihnn.^t  hv  lUvidiMit.  IV' 
had  lH:>cn  cngagi'd  l>v  the  Inlc  J.chinil  Stjinford.  IIr-ii  (;..vcriii>r 
of  Calif.irniN.  l<i  tiki'  |.lii.t<>f:riiplis  nf  liis  niiiiou-  f  r.itfcr.  l")<-cidriit. 
the  (ir^^t  hnrsc  wosl  cf  tlu;  lii.ckv  :M(iiiiilniTis  to  iiinke  a  mile  i" 
two  minutes  and  tiventv  swindk.  lie  sn;i|iiii-d  tlie  iior^e  from 
every  conci'ivnli!i>  |i<iint  nf  view  Miid  in  cvcrv  furm  of  activitv,— 
standing,  [lii.'in^'.  running,  nr  fmttiug.  Finally  lie  ei>necivcil 
the  idea  of  tnking  a  t^erie^  of  siiapsliot-  repn'senlitig  Occident  in 
llie  various  j.lia^'s  of  couseeulive  niotion.  He  placed  a  niinilur 
of  cauieras  covering  about  a  lenlh  of  a  mile,  at  ei|ual  di>tanc,- 
from  one  another,  l-'rorn  lliese  eaincras  he  stretcbed  i-ilk  thread^ 
across  the  track  at  aljout  the  heisjlit  of  the  iior^e's  kno<>.  Ow 
after  anotlicr.  as  the  threail^*  were  broken  bv  Occident  in  lii- 
headlong  course,  the  eanieras  1<».k  a  sna))sliot'of  that  particiiliir 
stage  of  progress.  Bv  puttinj  t!ie  suapshols  toL'cther  and  rillling 
them  witli  the  thumb,  a  perfect  picture  of  the  liorse  in  niotinii 
was  obtained.  In  1SS5  .Mu\lirid;:c  sailed  for  England,  and 
there,  in  concction  witii  other  jiholo^iraphcrs,  he  evolved  tiio  tirst 
regular  camera  for  taking  snapshots  bv  an  automatic  process. 
Some  of  (lieso  reached  America  in  ISSi?,  and  Jluvhridje  himself 
returned  hnre  in  IfiSr.  >[eanw)ii]e  the  patent  nnVe  at  Washing- 
ton had  besun  to  receive  a  sliover  i4  nmdicalioiis  for  nmtion- 
picture  apparatus,  both  for  taVing  atiA  ■pTci^cctvi\?  i^uri^nses. 
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In  1888  0.  Ausehutz  adapted  the  zoetropc  for  the  display 
of  photographs  of  animals  in  motion.  He  named  the  arrange- 
ment he  patented  the  "  tachyseope." 

Finally,  in  1893  Thomas  A.  Edison,  after  working,  as  he 
acknowledges,  for  half  a  dozen  years  on  the  hints  supplied  by 
Muybridge  and  by  the  zoetrope,  succeeded  in  perfecting  and 
producing  his  "kinetoscope,"  and  so  reducing  animated  photog- 
raphy to  a  commercial  possibility.  He  announced  that  he  was  at 
work  on  a  complementary  invention  which  he  styled  the  "  kineto- 
graph."  This  was  to  be  a  combination  of  the  photographic 
camera  and  the  phonograph,  whereby  the  words  of  a  speech  or 
play  were  to  be  recorded  simultaneously  with  photographic 
impressions  of  all  the  movements  of  a  speaker  or  the  progressive 
phases  of  an  action.    This  is  known  to-day  as  the  kinetophone. 

Music  Store.  Elson^s  "  Historv  of  American  Music,*'  echo- 
ing  earlier  authorities,  states  that  there  were  no  music  stores  in 
this  countr}'  prior  to  the  nineteenth  century.  A  contributor 
to  the  New  York  Nation  (May  12,  1904)  challenges  this  state- 
ment by  quoting  an  advertisement  that  appeared  in  the  Maryland 
Journal  of  August  6,  1794,  No.  1725: 

Musical  Repository,  Market-Street ,  near  Oay-Street,  Baltimore. 
J.  CARR,  Music  Importer ,  lately  I'^om  London,  Respectfully  informs 
the  public  that  he  has  opened  a  Store  entirely  in  the  Musical  line,  and 
has  for  SALE,  Finger  and  barrel  organs,  double  and  single  key'd 
harpsichords,  piano  forte  and  common  guitars. 

Mystic  Circle  of  the  Plains.  Reminders  of  the  lost  herds 
of  buffalo  are  still  in  existence  in  the  Dakotas  and  Montana.  The 
homesteader's  plow  now  and  then  turns  up  a  buffalo  bone,  and 
many  of  the  trails  to  springs  and  creeks  used  to-day  by  range 
( attle  are  known  to  have  been  made  originally  by  buffaloes.  Occa- 
sionally on  the  prairies  are  to  be  found  "  buffalo  boulders."  At 
a  distance  they  appear  no  different  from  otiiers,  but  closer  inspec- 
tion shows  them  to  be  surrounded  by  a  well-beaten  trough  several 
feet  wide.  These  boulders,  within  the  memory  of  old  cattle- 
men, were  used  by  the  buffaloes  as  rubbing-places  in  their  wander- 
ings over  the  treeless  prairies.  Other  reminders  of  the  lost 
herds  are  the  "  buffalo  wallows,''  great  circular  depressions  com- 
mon on  the  plains,  where  the  ranchers  say  the  buffaloes  formerly 
hunched  together. 

But  the  most  interesting  reminder  of  the  departed  buffalo 
is  the  "mystic  circle  of  the  plains  "  so  familiar  to  the  cattlemen 
of  early  days,  but  now  becoming  fast  obliterated.  This  circle 
consists  of  a  wide  green  band,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  dun- 
colored  stretches  of  prairie,  enclosing  an  area  of  grouwd  ^Q  Vq  *i^ 
feet  in  diameter. 
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awMv.     'I'ln'  >t(irv  Wii^-  })laiii  (.'nou^li. 
llic  ])lains,  only  in  what  was  to  me  a  no 
thirsting  for  one  of  tho  calves.    The  n 
to  i)rotect  their  young,  had  formed  thei 
1  ier  ahoiit  them. 

"  As  I  watched  tlieir  manoeuvres,  a 
made  a  snddcn  hrcj.k  in  tlie  ring.    Quid 
leaping  tii rough  the  grass  toward  the  br€ 
startt'd,  however,  than  one  of  the  cows  el 
and  came  j)lunging  toward  him  with  her  h 
time  for  me  to  take  a  hand,  and,  raisin^ 
killed  the  wolf.     The  tragtnly  or  near-t: 
I  learned  afterward,  was  a  common  affair 
cxjila nation  of  tlie  odd  c'ircles  I  had  so  oft< 

"A  wolf  with  one  spring  will  hamstri 
it  helpless.  The  buffalo  cows,  well  awan 
how  toj)revent  a  tragi^ly  by  forming  a  ei 
their  onsj)ring.  Where  these  rings  renia 
for  years  aftrr  one  of  these  battles,  it 
Initween  the  herds  and  the  wolves  may  h 
nmnv  hours  or  even  two  and  thi'«»e  davs  a 
in  desperate  need  of  water  did  the  buffaloej 
and  then  thev  have  beiMi  seen  to  withdraw 
goring  the  wolves  to  death  if  tliov  (1;it*«"1 


Names.  ^Fiddle  najiir-  were  (nicc  ill('Lr;il  in  Mii^Iiuk].  Tho 
law  is  laid  down  vcrv  dLdinite'lv  hv  Sir  Ivlward  Coke  in  liis 
'^  First  Institute."  *'  A  man  cannot  have  two  names  of  baptism, 
as  he  may  have  divers  surnames."  Coke  thus  comments  on  his 
own  rule:  "It  is  requisite  that  the  purchaser  be  named  by  the 
name  of  his  baptism  and  his  surname,  and  that  special  heed  be 
taken  to  the  name  of  baptism." 

English  royalty  itself  had  but  a  single  baptismal  name  until 
the  time  of  William  III,  who  was  a  Dutchman.  The  Stuarts 
dropped  a  not  uncommon  Scotch  habit  of  duplicating  baptismal 
names  when  their  James  VI  mounted  the  English  throne  as 
James  I.  But  James's  eldest  son,  who  was,  of  course,  born  in 
Scotland,  and  who  did  not  live  to  succeed  his  father,  was  bap- 
tized Henry  Frederick.  No  other  child  of  James  bore  two 
Christian  names,  nor  did  any  child  of  Charles  I  save  Henrietta 
Maria,  named  after  her  mother,  a  Frenchwoman. 

The  first  Englishman  to  break  the  record  seems  to  have 
heen  Henry  Frederick,  Earl  of  Arundel,  born  in  1608.  Evi- 
dently he  was  named  after  the  Scotch-bom  Prince  of  Wales. 
So,  also,  was  Sir  Henry  Frederick  Thynne,  who  was  created 
s,  baronet  in  1641,  but  whose  birth  date  is  unknown. 

Pseudo-record-breakers  have  indeed  turned  up.     A  certain 

John  James  Sandilands,  an  English  knight  of  Malta,  has  been 

cited.     In  the  early  seventeenth  century  he  was  expelled  from 

the  order  on  his  own  confession  of  having  stolen  a  chalice  and  a 

crucifix  from  the  altar  of  San  Antonio's  church.     The  date  of 

his  birth  or  baptism  is  unknown.     There  is  more  particularity 

in  the  case  of  Thomas  Dooley  Pyp,  whose  name  is  said  to  have 

heen  discovered  in  the  register  at  Tamworth,  at  the  alleged  date 

of  1579.     Name  and  date,  however,  have  been   queried,   the 

latter,  it  is  asserted,  being  really  1679,  while  as  to  the  former, 

the  true  reading  is  suggested  as  Thomas  Dooley  Fil.  pop. — filius 

populi  being  a  common  way  of  entering  illegitimate  children. 

If  you  dismiss  the  Henry  Fredericks,  therefore,  as  mere 
compliments  to  royalty  and  too  accidental  to  establish  a  prece- 
dent, you  must  then  fall  back  upon  a  perfectly  original  and 
perfectly  well-attested  double  name,  that  of  Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper,  who  was  born  and  baptized  in  the  year  1621.  His 
name,  moreover, -gives  you  a  specimen  of  the  most  fertile  xe- 
rniirre  of  double  names  in  modem  England.    "He  >«%&  esJ^fe^ 
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11  <np|»lnnt(Ml   tlio  Christian  iiaiiio. 
Anllioiiy  Ashley,  it  was  added  to  a  re 
conies  the  sta^e  in  which  a  man's  bap; 
two  or  tliree  surnames,  or,  politest  for 
with  a  cognomen  stuck  before  it — Sn 

To  sum  up:   the  practice  of  giving 
tian  name  was  unknown  in  England 
Stuarts,  was  rarely  adopted  down  to  th 
and  never  became  common  until   the 
seated  on  the  throne.     (See  also  Wals 
erary  Curiosities,  p.  78*2.)     It  must  be  : 
seventeenth-century  Kngland  still   seem 
of  an  obsolescent  law,  for  they  dodged  it 
compounded  names.     Thus,  on  old  parie 
there  is  occasionally  seen  such  combine 
which  is   Fanny  and   Sybil  joined;  An 
Anna  and   Maria;  and   Aberycusgentyli 
Professor  Abericus  Gentvlis  of  Oxford, 
is  morally  two  names,  though  one  legall 

And   now  a  further  question  suggesi 
understand    by    a    double    Christian    n 
Review,  September   19,  1874,  points  ou 
confounded   with  several  things  which 
unlike  it.    Every  case  in  which  a  man  is 
names,  even  every  case  it^  "^  ' 
Christian  '- 
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neTer  Caius-Lucius,  or  Lucius-Caius.     How  the  case  may  have 
stood  in  the  later  Boman  time  when  nomenclature  had  got  utterly 
confused,  when  men  so  commonly  changed  one  string  of  names 
for  another  string  of  names,  when,  as  Ammianus  says,  they 
thought  to  make  themselves  seem  greater  by  taking  strange 
names  like  Reburnis  and  Tarrasius,  it  would  be  hard  to  say.     But 
this  fashion  seems  to  have  died  out  almost  suddenly.    Boetius  has 
an  endless  string  of  names,  but  the  contemporaries  of  Gregory 
the  Great  would  almost  seem  to  have  had  only  one  name  apiece 
of  any  kind.    In  the  early  middle  age  men  certainly  seem  as  a 
rule  to  have  been  contented  with  a  single  name  given  in  baptism, 
just  as  the  Romans  were  contented  with  a  single  prcenomen. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  Emperor  Frederick  the  Second  was  bap- 
tized by  the  name  of  Frederick-Roger,  it  would  doubtless  be  an 
early  case  of  the  double  Christian  name.    And  if  it  be  true  that 
Philip  the  Second  of  France  received  in  his  baptism  the  name  of 
Augustus,  by  which  he  was  certainly  known  from  his  own  time, 
it  would  be  an  earlier  and  a  still  more  singular  case ;  for  it  would 
be  coupling  a  real  Christian  name  with  something  which  was 
not  exactly  a  Christian  name,  but  rather  a  title  or  epithet.    It 
certainly  seems  that  Philip  was  called  Augustus,  as  some  people 
have  been  since,  simply  because  he  was  born  in  the  month  of 
August.     But  it  does  not  seem  clear  whether  the  name  was 
actually  given  to  him  in  his  baptism.    If  it  was  not,  it  belongs, 
not  to  the  class  of  double  Christian  names,  but  to  the  history 
of  surnames  in  their  non-hereditary  stage.     We  are  not  at  all 
prepared  to  say  that  either  Frederick  or  Philip,  if  they  really 
had  the  double  Christian  name,  were  the  earliest  cases  of  its 
use.    Oderic  speaks  of  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Fifth  as  Karolus- 
Henricus,  whether  he  really  was  called  so,  or  whether  Oderic 
thought  that  every  Emperor  ought  to  be  Charles  as  well  as  Ciesar 
and  Augustus;  and  long  before  even  Henry  w^e  find  a  Charles- 
Constantine  and  an  Otto-William  among  the  princes  of  the  royal 
Burgundy;  and   the   various   names   borne   by   the   Dukes   of 
Aquitaine  are  simply  baffling.    But  it  is  not  safe  to  assert  that 
Charles-Constantine  and  Otto-William  were  real  cases  of  a  double 
Christian  name.     In  "  Carolus   Constantinus "  we  cannot  be 
certain  that  '*  Constantinus  "  is  strictly  a  name  at  all.    It  may 
be  a  title  taken  up  like  "  Flavins ''  and  "  Caesar  *' ;  it  may  be — 
for  we  know  very  little  about  his  life — a  mere  epithet  implying 
that  he  was  bom  in  some  one  of  many  places  called  Constantia. 
Otto  William  sounds  more  like  one  of  the  cases  in  which  a  man 
really  bore  two  names. 

To  turn  from  England  to  England's  cWlATeiv  \tv  \tcv^t\q«.. 
When  in  1620  the  Mayflower  saiJed  for  America,  Wv^t^  vi?c%  xtfiX 


. .  .-|M'(n\('  Ii>t. 

Names  Changed.     A  stiidont  o 
criitiirv  A.I),  raiiiiot  Imt  bo  startled  oi 
whcTo  lie  reads  of  tlie  town  of  Angus 
Lundiniitm  ("which  was  former] v  ea 
pets  oil  to  later  tiTiios,  lie  may  Ik*  eqm 
story  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
that    in    the    a*rn»oment    between    the 
Patriarch  Sophronius  there  is  nothing 
official  language  of  its  own  inhabitants 
salem,  but  JElia. 

Pursuing  his  researches,  however,  h 
of  cities  follow  the  same  law.    A  new  of 
older  one  in  oflficM'al  us(>;  but  it  is  only  ii 
plants  it.    Tn  all  these  cases  there  is  an 
doubtless  always  used  in  popular  speed 
official  influence  is  taken  away,  comes  up 
change  in  political  circumstances  is  ma 
duction  of  the  new  name  and  by  its  dyii 
instance  is  offered  by  the  Italian  Alexa 
its  imperialistic  days  Ca^sarea,  though  i 
andria  again.     Sometimes  the  process 
name  i»  changed,  not  bv  official  proclan: 
of  those  accidents  of  language  which 
as  well  as  other  words,  thouirb  ^-^ 
thev  affect  o^^^-- 
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rreek  name.  To  chaDge  it  is  to  wipe  out  a  piece  of  the  history 
f  their  own  language.  Above  all,  to  write  Aiupa  implies 
^orance  of  the  fact  that  the  real  name  of  the  city  was  KdpKupa. 
Tie  ease  is  as  if,  supposing  London  again  to  become  Augusta  or 
)mething  else  other  than  London,  the  revived  name,  after  the 
jcond  process  of  supplanting,  should  be,  not  London,  but 
ondres.  In  some  cases,  again,  a  name  seems  to  be  revived  when 
lere  is  really  no  revival  at  all.  It  was  for  a  good  while  the 
ishion  to  call  the  whole  island  of  Crete  Candia;  now  people 
ly  Crete  again.  This  is  simply  because  what  made  Crete  most 
imous  in  later  times  was  the  great  siege  of  Candia.  The  "  War 
I  Candia"  l)ecame  equivalent  to  the  War  of  Crete,  and  Crete 
ime  in  Western  mouths  to  be  called  Candia.  But  the  island 
self  did  not  change  its  name;  it  has  always  been  Crete,  and  it 
i  Crete  still  in  the  mouths  of  its  own  inhabitants  of  either  re- 
gion. Sometimes,  again,  the  real  name  of  a  place  drops  out 
I  use  almost  from  the  beginning. 

Take  an  example  from  England.  From  early  in  the  seven- 
?enth  century  Hull  has  been  in  common  speech  the  name  of 
le  town  officially  known  as  Kingston-on-Hull.  It  was  given 
lat  name  to  distinguish  it  from  a  dozen  other  Kingstons,  but 
specially  from  Kingston-on-Thames.  But  everybody  knows  the 
'hames  and  few  know  Hull  as  the  name  of  a  river,  and  fewer 
till  pause  to  think  that  the  town  which  is  commonly  called 
lull  is  in  strictness  the  town  of  Kingston  on  the  river  Hull, 
'he  changes  of  name  in  the  cities  of  Northern  Gaul  are  hardly, 
)r  our  purpose,  changes  of  name  at  all.  The  name  of  the  tribe 
applants  the  name  of  the  town  itself,  yet  the  process  by  which 
lutetia  Parisiorum  became  Parisii — in  truer  mediaeval  form  the 
ideclinable  Parisius — is  really  not  without  analogy  to  the 
hange  from  Kingston-on-Hull  into  Hull.  In  both  cases  the 
ame  of  the  place  is  lost,  and  that  which  qualifies  the  name  is 

ept. 

Now  take  a  flight  eastward  to  the  most  signal  example  in 
eography.  New  Rome  keeps  its  true  name  only  in  the  style  of 
:s  patriarch,  and  then  only  as  a  kind  of  adjunct. 

He  is  "  Archbishop  of  Constantinople,  New  Rome."  The 
3rmal  name  was  supplanted,  sometimes  by  the  older  Byzantium, 
3metimes  by  the  newer  Constantinople.  Here  is  a  distinct  loss, 
Dr  the  whole  historic  importance  of  Constantinople  lies  in  the 
act  that  the  New  Rome  always  has  been,  and  always  must  be, 
be  New  Rome.  It  is  important  to  mark  the  fact,  and  it  cannot 
e  so  easily  marked  as  by  the  use  of  the  name;  but  he  who 
entures  to  speak  of  New  Rome  must  take  hia  chance  ol  \sa.Vvcv% 
i  {hcmght  that  he  is  ppeakinf^  of  the  Rome  of  "VictoT  TS^mmwK^^ 


..  ..I.'  \  iiiji',^*'  iKUJK'iMijiinn 
In  t!n'  spriiiir  ninl  sumiiu'r  of  11> 
a  liltlr  \illa^ft'  in  Now  Yf)rk  which 
fort  jumI  in  poacc  the  name  of  Turner 
its  founder,  IVtor  Turner,  who  had  1 
for  the  refreshment  of  travellers  on  th- 
stopi)ed  just  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
that  was  often  seized  ii])on  hv  as  ma: 
in  18T2  the  hotel  was  hurned  down,  i 
died.     The  hotel  was  never  rebuilt  b 
more  than  its  old  importance  when 
called  railroad  king,  purchased  several 
phued  a  mansion  atop  of  Mount  Wnu 
village.     Harriman  too  died.     On  Tue 
trouble   began.      Suddenly,  without  ar 
the  citizens  were  invited  to  a  mass  me 
in  the  name  of  the  Village  Improveme 
w^cre  informed  that  Mr.  Ilarriman's  wi 
a  new  $0000  station  and  to  add  $25,00( 
on  condition  that  the  name  of  the  place 
Turner  to  Harriman.     A  motion  to  acc< 
bv  a  vote  of  58  to  13.    The  opposition 
feat.     They  claimed  that  the  question  1 
denly  upon  the  community  to  get  ou 
There  were  ap]>oals  and  counter-npy)ea 
the  railroad  ofticials  (l<»('i»i'"i  j' 
Julv  1^  ••■  '  " 
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the  island  in  his  stout  ship,  the  Bentlry,  in  the  fast  time  of  23 
hours,  the  broad  lands  given  him  as  a  reward  by  the  Duke  of 
York  he  named  Bentley  Manor,  after  the  good  ship.  As  this 
was  a  full  hundred  years  before  the  Revolution,  he  could  hardly 
be  held  accountable  for  the  fact  that  a  grandson  of  his,  who 
really  had  no  right  to  the  name  of  Billopp,  was  a  Tory  in  Revo- 
lutionary days.  Yet  it  was  on  that  ground  that  the  Totten  de- 
scendants and  a  powerful  contingent  desired  the  retention  of  the 
name  of  Tottenville,  given  in  honor  of  a  local  celebrity  who  had 
once  been  postmaster.  Finally,  on  November  6,  1910,  the 
Post-oflRce  Department  at  Washington,  which  had  first  author- 
ized a  change  to  Bentley  Manor,  reverted  to  the  name  of  Totten- 
ham.    See  also  Medicine  Hat. 

Names,  Short.  Both  in  human  and  in  geographical 
terminology  a  certain  number  of  names  exist  which  consist  of 
but  a  single  letter.  0  is  the  typical  instance.  There  is  a  village 
of  this  name  in  Normandy,  twenty  miles  from  Argenton.  The 
local  magnate  is  the  Marquis  d'O.  Nor  is  the  name  unknown 
elsewhere.  It  is  found  both  in  Brussels  and  in  Paris.  A  Madame 
Theresa  0  was  the  proprietor  of  a  Parisian  caf6  that  was  popular 
in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

This  Madame  0  had  a  son.  The  French  papers  were  highly 
amused  when  the  young  man  reached  the  age  for  military  serv- 
ice. Acknowledging  that  he  could  not  write,  he  was  allowed  to 
sign  his  name  on  the  official  papers  with  a  cross.  "  Is  not  0 
as  easy  to  write  as  an  X  ?  '^  asked  the  funny  men. 

In  the  Zuyder  Zee  there  is  a  bay  called  Y.  Amsterdam  has 
a  river  Y.  And,  strange  to  say,  in  quite  another  part  of  the 
world,  in  China,  the  same  brief  name  is  given  to  a  town.  In 
the  province  of  Honan,  also  in  China,  there  is  a  city  called  U. 
France  has  a  river  and  Sweden  a  town  of  the  name  of  A. 

What  is  believed  to  be  the  shortest  name  in  the  United  States 
for  any  person  is.Eda  Ek,  actually  borne  by  a  resident  of  Brock- 
ton, Mass.  Ek  is  a  good  old  Irish-Swedish  name,  and  it  was 
borne  with  honor  by  the  famous  explorer  John  Ek,  who  sailed 
into  far  seas  and  made  important  discoveries.  It  is  from  this 
man  that  Miss  Ek  is  descended. 

Napkins  were  of  even  more  importance  in  ancient  and 
mediaeval  times  than  at  present.  As  forks  did  not  come  into 
general  use  until  the  seventeenth  century,  gentlemen  who  ate 
with  their  fingers  frequently  found  it  necessary  to  wipe  them. 
Plebeians  might,  indeed,  be  content  to  lick  them  clean.  But  the 
Roman  patrician  and  the  medieval  lord  never  grudged  the  cost 
of  table  linen.  The  Augustan  leaders  of  fashiori  yf^T^  iwv^MxsX 
about  their  hand  towels^  which,  not  infrequentt's,  eiLeWfefti  ^'^ 


wt'io  sot    l)ri'nrc  cncli  ^nicst.      But  tin 
<li(l  awnv  u  itli  tlic  iicti'ssitv  for  so  mm 
Jonson  had  foreswn  tliis  when  he  ma 

the  laudable  use  of 
Drought  into  cum  torn  here  as  t 
To  the  Hparing  of  napkins. 

The  DeviVa  an  A» 

Forks,  indeed,  had  not  been  long  in 
disappear  from  the  tables  of  economict 
early  in  the  rei^n  of  Charles  II  that  Sa: 
ban(|iu't  at  Giiiklhall,  noted  a  faet  whieh 
surprising.    "  Many  were  the  tables,*'  he 
hall  but  the  Mayor's  and  the  lords  of  the 
napkins  or  knives,  whicli  was  very  Strang 
Mr.  Pepys  nii^ht  have  seen  nothing  remi 
tion  between  the  chief  and  ordinarv  tabl 
displayed  on  the  former  showed  by  the 
plicated  folding  tliat  tliey  were  put  there  : 
for  use.    That  favorite  culinary  aiiist  of 
in  his  **  Perfect  School  of  Instructions  foi 
(1682),  gives  instructions  for  folding  d 
less  than  twenty-six  different  fonns.    "  A 
and  chicken:^,"  "a  pigeon  upon  her  nes 
capons  in  a  pie,"  "  a  dog  with  a  choller  t 
were  a  few  of  the  more  com  pi  i  en  toil  ^'  - 

It  is  ol)vi'>"'  *' 
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and  150  in  circumference.  They  are  erected  in  secluded, 
sheltered  spots,  and,  like  smaller  bird's-nests,  are  skilfully  inter- 
woven with  leaves,  grass  and  twigs  and  such  other  suitable  mate- 
rial as  the  fowl  may  be  able  to  procure. 

A  similar  system  is  followed  by  the  bush  turkey,  whose  home 
is,  however,  more  comprehensive  in  design.  Its  shape  is  pyrami- 
dal. It  has  been  asserted  by  Australian  naturalists  that  the 
nests  of  the  bush  turkeys,  which  live  in  colonies,  are  so  large  that 
to  move  them  requires  the  services  of  six  or  seven  men.  The 
material  of  a  single  nest  has  been  found  to  weigh  upward  of  five 
tons. 

Another  curious  Australian  nest-builder  is  the  Chlamydera 
maculaia.  They  frequent  the  brush  which  surrounds  the  plains 
and  construct  their  nests  with  amazing  skill,  supporting  the 
framework  by  a  foundation  of  stones  and  transporting  from 
banks  of  streams  and  water-courses  at  considerable  distances  the 
numerous  ornamental  objects  which  they  dispose  at  the  entrance 
of  the  nests.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Prof.  Aristides 
Mestre  that  birds  modify  and  improve  their  nests,  both  as  to  form 
and  material,  when  circumstances  have  arisen  which  require  such 
a  change. 

Many  years  ago  Poudrat  gathered  swallows'  nests  from  the 
window-sills  and  had  them  placed  in  the  collection  of  the  natural- 
history  museum  at  Rouen.  Forty  years  later  he  sought  for 
similar  nests,  and  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  newly  collected 
nests  showed  a  real  change  in  their  form  and  arrangements. 
These  nests  were  from  a  new  quarter  of  the  city  and  showed 
a  mixture  of  the  old  and  new  types.  Of  the  forms  described  by 
naturalists  of  earlier  periods  he  found  no  trace.  For  Poudrat 
the  new  type  of  construction  marked  a  distinct  advance.  The 
new  nests  were  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  young  brood 
and  protected  them  better  from  their  enemies  and  from  cold  and 
inclement  weather. 

In  Cuba  there  are  nests  made  altogether  of  palm  fibres  mar- 
vellously intertwined  and  attached  close  to  the  tufts  of  the  palms 
or  under  the  clusters  of  bananas  or  mangoes.  The  nest  is  built 
both  by  the  male  and  the  female  bird.  They  perforate  the  small 
leaves  of  the  palm  and  pass  threads  through  the  holes  so  as  to 
form  a  species  of  rope  by  which  the  nest  is  suspended.  It  has 
been  said  that  an  old  bird  and  a  young  bird  build  the  nest  to- 
gether. This  shows  the  existence  of  a  kind  of  apprenticeship, 
which  constitutes  an  additional  argument  against  the  theory 
that  blind  instinct  animates  the  birds. 

Newspaper,  First  American.    The  earliest  attempt  l^  ^^1 
up  a  newspaper  in  'Sorth  America,  or  indeed  in  ttie  '^^\«ni 
S7 


^1    vMiMM    wvrv   occupn' 
columns  to  tli(»  pa^'o,  the  fourth  j)a 
tlie  i)rospcctus  we  loam  tliat  it  was 
issue  the  pa|)er  monthly,  "  unless  an 
pen/'  in  which  case  it  is  somewhat  v. 
be  "issued  oftener/'    But  God  dispoE 
paper-man's  proposal,  for  it  so  happ 
thorities  cast  an  evil  eye  upon  the  sh 
"  reflections  of  a  very  high  nature/'  i 
pressed. 

Boston  can  also  hoast  of  the  first 
in  either  America  to  establish  a  paper, 
titled  The    Boston  News-Letter.    The 
Monday,  April  24,  1704.     It  was  a  ha 
12x8  inches,  made  up  in  two  pages  fol 
each  page. 

The  imprint  is  "Boston;  printed 
Nicholas  Boone,  at  his  shop  near  the  ol 
proprietor  was  evidently  John   Campb< 
indicated  by  tlie  following  advertisemei 
one  the  paper  contained : 

This   News-Letter   is   to   be   continued 
who  have  any  Houses,  Lands,  Tenements,  Fa: 
Wares  or  Merchandise,  etc.,  to  be  Sold  or  L 
or  Goods  Stole  or  Lost:  may  have  tbe  same 
Rate,  from  TtceJve  Pence  to  Fire  F^hillitino 
may  agree  with  John  Cntn*-^-  ' 
Town  or  r-^---' 
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rfect,  but  the  most  complete  are  found  in  the  library  of  the 
assachusetts  Historical  Society  in  New  York,  and  these  are  all 
und  in  two  volumes,  embracing  not  half  of  the  numbers  for 
B  years  previous  to  1720.  The  News-Letter  was  published 
thout  interruption  for  a  period  of  72  years,  and  was  the  only 
per  printed  in  Boston  during  the  siege. 

It  was  Thomas  Watts,  of  the  British  Museum,  who  finally 
ploded  the  long-prevalent  fancy  that  a  paper  called  the  English 
ercurte,  dated  in  1588,  was  the  progenitor  of  modern  joumal- 
n.  No  such  paper  was  ever  published.  A  pretended  copy, 
11  extant  in  the  Birch  collection,  has  been  proved  to  be  a  hoax 
bricated  by  the  second  Lord  Hard  wick  e.  It  purports  to  give 
W8  from  the  expedition  against  the  Spanish  Armada;  but, 
sides  a  host  of  blunders  in  dates,  it  is  printed  on  paper  manu- 
ctured  after  the  pretended  date  of  the  journal.  Until  the 
ter  years  of  James  I  English  people  eager  for  the  news  of  the 
.y  had  to  content  themselves  with  the  autographed  efforts  of 
e  "  news-writers,"  a  regular  craft  who  set  up  offices  in  London 
id  kept  "emissaries"  or  reporters  to  bring  them  accounts  of 
bat  was  going  on  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis.  These 
ports  were  sifted  and  collated  by  the  "  register  "  or  editor.  To 
athaniel  Butter,  a  news-writer  of  that  period,  was  the  British 
iblic  indebted  for  the  first  printed  newspaper.  Ben  Jonson,  in 
is  "Staple  of  News"  (1625),  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  Master 
utter's  office  before  he  abandoned  the  pen  for  the  printing-press. 

Enter  Register  and  Nathaniel. 

Reg,  What,  are  those  desks  fit  now?     Set  forth  the  table. 
The  carpet  and  the  chair;  where  are  the  News 
That  were  examined  last?     Have  you  filled  them  up? 

Nath.  Not  yet,  I  had  no  time. 

Reg.  Are  those  News  registered 
That  emissary  Buz  sent  in  last  night, 
Of  Spinola  and  his  eggs? 

Nath,  Yes,  sir,  and  filed. 

Reg.  What  are  you  now  upon? 

Nath,  That  our  new  emissary 
Westminster  gave  us,  of  the  golden  heir. 

Reg,  Dispatch;  that's  news  indeed,  and  of  importance.— 

Enter  a  Country-woman. 

What  would  you  have,  good  woman? 

Woman,  I   would   have,  sir, 
A  groat's-worth  of  any  News,  I  care  not  what. 
To  carry  down  this  Saturday  to  our  vicar. 

Reg,  O!   you  are  a  butter-woman;   ask  Nathaniel, 
The  clerk  there. 

Nath,  Sir,  I  tell  her  she  must  stay 
Till  emissary  Exchange,  or  Paul's  send  in, 
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And  tiK'ii  I'll  Gt  \\»t. 

Ilcg.  Do,  good  woniBn,  Imko  patiwiM; 
It  in  nut  nuw,  ftv  wlien  thi*  CaptoJn  lived; 
You'll  lilaHt  tlin  raputetion  of  Uiv  olfiw. 
Now  in  thi>  bud,  it  you  dispatch  these  groata 
So  Boon:   let  thcw  ntUind  in  nunc  ot  policy. 

Xot  UDtil  the  Tvi^a  of  Jnmm  I  was  drawing  to  its  dose  did 
this  same  Nathaniel  Hutter,  aiiieil  and  abetted  by  half  a  doteu 
uther  news- writers,  eetabliah  the  pioneer  Knglish  newg)ui[wr  in 
The  H>ci'/y  Newcg.  The  first  nunibiT  appeared  in  1632,  the 
last  on  January'  9,  KHO. 

Butter's  print  wua  sucireeded  hy  a  lioet  of  Mercuries,  hut  DoM 
of  them  were  long-lived.  During  the  civil  war  each  army  carried 
ita  printing-press  as  part  of  the  recognized  munitioDs  of  Mr. 
Broadsides  were  issued  itt  irregular  intervaie.  These  were  often 
headed  as  jVauv,  such  as  "  Xewes  out  of  Worcestershire," 
"  Newes  of  a  Bloody  Battle  "  fought  at  euch  a  place^  etc.  In 
1C(>2  a  regular  periodical  called  the  Kingdom's  JntellignrrT 
was  started,  and  in  the  followin;:  year  The  Intflliiirnrir.  Pub-  • 
lisl.rd  fur  Ih.-  ,s',r/,-../,;,/K,„  ,ut,!  Ir'f..r,„„lu,ii  of  the  Fa'iih-  «d- 
M  up  hv  Sir  Iti.gcrs  1,'I'Mmnge. 

All  tlR'M-  WIT.'  su|nT;-rdfd  hy  llio  Oxford  G'izrtte.  ?et  up  in 
that  ( ilv  ij)  Hid--),  Hlii.li  Has  transferred  to  London  in  KiTO,  and 
still  siirvii^s  ici  Ihu  humhn  (!>nvlli:  For  many  years  after  tlie 
Iirstoviiliou  tliis  was  tlio  on!v  I'^ngHsli  newspaper.  The  law  ro- 
stiklrd  niiv  man  from  pul.lii^hin<c  political  news  without  the 
i-on>ciit  ul"  the  iTown.  Both  Charles  II  and  James  II  were 
ihnry  i>f  Knintin.!-  this  crmscnt. 

lly  Qiii'i'u  .\niic's  lime  journalism  had  improved,  and — 
when  the  victories  of  Marlliorongh  and  Rooke,  the  political  cnn- 
tosts  of  OodnlpluTi  nnd  Bnliugbrokc,  and  the  wrilinfrs  of  Addi- 
son, Pope,  Prior,  Congrevc.  Steele,  and  Swift,  created  a  nienta! 
activity  ill  the  nation  which  could  not  wait  from  week  to  week 
for  its  N'ews — the  first  daily  paper  was  started.  This  was  tlie 
Daihi  Coiirnnt.  wliicii  came  out  in  1705.  Other  such  journals 
followed  liut  tiirce  years  nflcf,  ihcv  received  a  check  hv  the  irn- 
Losition  of  Ihc  sttnup  duty.  "  AnOnil,  Street."  wrote  Swift  In 
Siclla,  "is  ruined  hy  the  Stamp  Act."  In  August.  1712.  he  writes: 

Do  you  know  that  Grub  Streot  ia  dead  and  potii'  last  weekT  Ko 
moro  ghosts  or  miinlprs  now  for  love  or  money.  I  plied  it  protty 
I'lose  the  last  fortniRlit.  and  publishod  at  least  seven  penny  papers 
tit  my  own,  bpsidrs  some  of  other  people's,  hut  now  every  single  half- 
sheet  pavs  ft  halfn'^nnv  to  i1ie  QiiM-n.  The  Ohifrialnr  is  fallpn;  the 
lUcdlnja'aTP  jnmhled  toftether  with  the  Fh/iati  Post:  the  Franiinrr  ia 
deadly  Hiek :  t'le  f^prrintor  keepa  up,  ami  ilouhles  its  priee;  I  know  not 
how  lonR  it  iviJl  hold.  Have  you  seen  (he  red  stamp  the  papers 
are  marked  with!     Methinks  it  is  worth  a  halfpenny  the  stamping. 
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Grub  Street,  was  not,  however,  so  easily  put  down ;  and  from 
that  time  to  the  days  of  Dr.  Johnson  newspapers  had  consider- 
ably increased  in  number  and  influence.  In  the  "  Idler  ^'  the 
doctor  says :  *'  No  species  of  literary  men  has  lately  been  so  much 
multiplied  as  the  writers  of  News.  Not  many  years  ago,  the 
nation  was  content  with  one  Gazette,  but  now  we  have  not  only 
in  the  metropolis  Papers  for  every  morning  and  every  evening, 
but  almost  every  large  town  has  its  weekly  historian,. who  regu- 
larly circulates  his  periodical  intelligence,  and  fills  the  villagers 
of  his  district  with  conjectures  on  the  events  of  war,  and  with 
debates  on  the  true  interests  of  Europe." 

The  New  York  Sun,  in  its  issue  for  January  13,  1912,  put 
forth  a  semi-serious  claim  for  the  Master  William,  of  St.  Croix 
Island,  Maine,  as  the  first  American  newspaper.  But  this  was 
written,  not  printed,  had  no  subscribers,  and  otherwise  lacked 
the  essentials  of  journalism. 

The  Sun  refers  to  Samuel  Champlain  as  its  authority.  In 
his  "Voyages*'  he  gives  an  account  of  his  first  attempt  at 
exploring  the  North  American  territory  claimed  by  France. 
The  expedition  was  undertaken  in  conjunction  with  a  fellow 
Frenchman,  De  Monts.  This  consisted  of  79  men  who  during 
the  winter  of  1604-05  were  storm-stayed  on  St.  Croix  Island,  a 
few  miles  below  the  present  city  of  alais. 

They  were  the  first  Europeans  to  pass  a  winter  on  these 
northern  shores  of  the  New  World  since  the  davs  of  the  lerren- 
dary  Northmen  centuries  before;  and  at  that  time  they  were 
the  only  Europeans  in  America  north  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Florida. 

Samuel  Champlain  relates  that  the  paper  was  prepared  from 
time  to  time  "  by  the  bright  spirits  of  the  party  "  to  while  away 
the  tedium  of  the  long  and  severe  winter.  It  was  passed  around 
in  written,  not  printed  form  but  among  a  few  score  men  all 
deadhead  subscribers,  that  was  a  wholly  satisfactory  method  of 
publication. 

Christmas  Day,  1604,  was  celebrated  by  the  colony  with 
special  zest — it  was  the  first  Christmas  observance,  by  the  way, 
in  what  is  now  New  England — and,  after  the  religious  exercises 
of  the  morning  and  before  the  feasting  and  drinking  and  general 
merrymaking  became  too  boisterous,  a  special  Christmas  issue 
of  the  Master  William  was  read  to  the  company  by  the  editors. 
So  early  did  the  idea  of  the  "  extra  "  and  the  *'  holidav  number '' 
take  root  in  American  journalism !  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the 
chronicler  did  not  include  a  copy  of  the  Master  William  in  his 
record,  or  something  more  about  it  than  the  bare  m«\it\«\i  q1  Vy^ 
occasional  appearance. 


I.  1  IV   111 


..ml  llK*  Catholic  j>rirst,  wluj  wcro  l)i 
was  a  IM'otfstaiit  and  C'liainplain  a 
was  inailo  up  of  men  of  both  fai\ 
togetlicr  in  harmony. 

The  two  leaders  isiirvived,  and  in 
led  an  ex])loring  expedition  along  the 
chusettp,  i)ut  could  find  no  place  that  8 
settlement  was  abandoned,  its  cellar 
visible   more  than  two  centuries  late 
failed  in  its  first  ste])  toward  the  masti 

The  publishers  of  the  Greenock  E 
lished  in  1857,  claim  this  as  the  pione 
pajKjrs  in  Britain.    But  it  has  been  she 
News  began  in  1855  as  a  half-penny 
raised  its  price  to  a  penny.     Further 
the  Half -penny  Post,  printed  by  Parkei 
street,  which  in  1T24  was  '*  a  recently  es 
BouKXE,  i,  719.)    Another  Half-penny  J 
at  this  date  by  Bead  of  Whitefriars.     '. 
published  in  Britain  apj)ears  to  be  the  F 
page  publication  of  much  respectability 
through  fifty-four  numbers  and  then  cxi 
even  this  paper  was  eclipsed  for  cheapnc 
Daily  Newspaper,  which  in  1J^73  ofToi 
infinitesimal  price  and  sold  1^-  "' 
farthing  a  con 


r»^^ 
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first  The  Washington  Paul  Pry  and  later  The  Huntress.  Every 
person  of  any  distinction  who  visited  Washington  received  a 
call  from  Mrs.  Royall,  and  if  they  subscribed  for  The  Huntress 
they  were  described  in  the  next  number  in  a  complimentary 
manner,  but  if  they  declined  she  blackguarded  them  without 
mercy.  John  Quincy  Adams  described  her  as  going  about  "  like 
a  virago  errant  in  enchanted  armor,  redeeming  herself  from 
the  cramps  of  indigence  by  the  notoriety  of  her  eccentricities 
and  the  forced  currency  they  gave  to  her  publications." 

She  survived  to  witness  the  political  rise  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, dying  at  last  on  October  1,  1854.  We  are  told  that  she  had 
met  personally  and  talked  with  every  man  who  became  President 
of  the  United  States,  from  Washington  to  Lincoln. 

"  She  was  the  terror  of  politicians  and  especially  of  Con- 
gressmen," wrote  John  W.  Forney.  "  I  can  see  her  now  tramp- 
ing through  the  halls  of  the  old  Capitol,  umbrella  in  hand, 
seizing  upon  every  passerby  and  offering  her  book  for  sale.  Any 
public  man  who  refused  to  buy  was  sure  of  a  severe  philippic  in 
her  newspaper." 

At  last  she  became  so  unendurable  that  she  was  formally  in- 
dicted by  the  grand  jury  as  a  common  scold;  was  tried  in  the 
Circuit  Court  before  Judge  William  Cranch,  was  found  guilty 
and  was  sentenced  to  be  ducked,  according  to  the  English  law, 
which  still  survived  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  though  it  had 
been  allowed  to  slumber  in  similar  obsolescence  to  that  which 
had  overtaken  it  in  England.  She  escaped  the  distinction  of 
being  the  last  woman  ever  "  ducked  "  through  a  commutation 
of  her  sentence  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 

New  York,  First  Things  in.  Giovanni  (John)  Verrazani, 
a  sailor  from  Florence,  Italy,  was  the  original  discoverer  of  the 
Hudson  River  and  of  the  present  site  of  New  York  City.  In 
1523  he  left  Dieppe  on  the  frigate  La  Dauphine  on  a  mission 
from  Francis  I  of  France  to  explore  the  coast  of  North  America. 
Arriving  there,  February,  1824,  he  spent  three  months  in  sailing 
from  latitude  30®  to  5°,  discovering  what  are  now  New  York 
Bay  and  Narragansett  Bay.  In  a  letter  to  Francis  I  written 
July  8  after  his  return  to  Dieppe  he  thus  describes  the  New 
York  episode. 

After  proceeding  one  hundred  leagues  we  found  a  very  pleasant 
situation  among  some  steep  hills  through  which  a  very  large  river, 
deep  at  its  mouth,  forced  its  wav  to  the  sea.  From  the  sea  to  the 
estuary  of  the  river  any  ship  heavily  laden  might  pass  with  the 
help  of  the  tide,  which  rises  eight  feet.  But  as  we  were  riding  at 
anchor  in  a  good  herth,  we  would  not  venture  up  in  our  vessel  without 
a  knowledfj^e  of  the  mouth;  therefore,  we  took  the  bo&t,  wv^,  cii\«t\TMf|, 
Uie  river,  we  found  the  country  on  its  banks  well  peop\ed,  \\\q  vc^xiXyAr 


n.»    comuMxliourt    ftTnl    (Icli^'htfnl,    and    \< 
contain  pn-at  riclu-s,  as  the  hilla  gave 

The  fiFFt  white  men  who  ever  s 
landed  at  Coney  Island  on  Septemb 
boat's  crew  dispatclied  by  Henry  Hud 
Sandy  Hook  in  tlie  Half  Moon,  to  sei 
abounded  in  the  waters. 

The  first  man  slain  in  this  State 
English  sailor  and  a  member  of  a  boat 
by  Hudson  to  take  soundings.    On  the 
attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians,  Septemb 
was  mortally  wounded  by  a  dagger  that 
grave  was  dug  next  day  at  Sandy  Hoo 
Coleman's  Point  in  his  honor. 

The  first  murder  was  that  of  Hendril 
1615,  by  an  Indian,  who  was  caught  an 
sen  is  also  known  as  the  man  who  in 
houses  in  Xew  York, — four  small  cottage 
present  site  of  39  Broadway. 

The  first  sea-going  vessel  ever  launch( 
was  Tlie  Unrest,  a  vacht  of  sixteen  toi 
from  the  fine  timbers  that  grew  on  tl 
Adriaen  Block,  in  the  spring  of  1614. 
way,  is  named  after  this  Dutch  admiral 

The  first  actual  settlers  nrru'^'^    '  " 
1626. 
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She  married  a  Conkling,  who  was  an  ancestor  of  United 
States  Senator  Boscoe  Conkling. 

The  first  white  child  bom  in  Manhattan  Island  was  Isaac  du 
Trieux,  son  of  Philip  du  Trieux  and  Susanna  his  wife,  who, 
according  to  the  records  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  New 
Amsterdam,  first  saw  the  light  on  the  21st  of  April,  1642.  (See 
Dr.  E.  B.  O'Callaghan's  "New  York  Genealogical  and  Bio- 
graphical Becord,"  vol.  v.  No.  1,  January,  1874.)  Philip  du 
Trieux,  the  father,  was  a  Walloon  from  the  French  Netherlands 
and  one  of  the  first  company  of  colonists  to  Manhattan  Island, 
then  known  as  New  Amsterdam.  He  was  one  of  the  well-to-do 
burghers  of  the  infant  municipality.  After  the  cession  of  the 
colony  to  the  English,  in  1664,  many  of  the  Holland  names 
became  Anglicized.  Among  these  Du  Trieux  became  Truax, 
and  in  this  form  has  come  down  to  us. 

Trieux's  claim  to  being  the  first-bom  New  Yorker  of  white 
parents  is  sometimes  disputed  in  favor  of  Isaac  Bedlew.  But 
the  date  of  the  latter^s  birth  was  1643. 

The  first  warehouse,  a  rude  structure  of  which  one  corner 
was  set  apart  for  a  village  store,  wa»  erected  in  1626.  Here  the 
Indians  flocked  for  the  white  man's  "fire-water." 

The  first  manor-house  was  erected  by  Kalien  Van  Bensselaer 
(1630). 

The  first  farm,  called  the  Company's  Farm,  was  laid  out  in 
1633.  It  extended  north  from  Wall  Street  to  what  is  now  Hud- 
son Street. 

The  first  grave-yard  (God's  Acre)  was  laid  out  in  1633, 
west  of  Broadway  above  Morris  Street. 

Although  the  Dutch  Beformed  Church  was  organized  early 
in  1620  by  a  small  number  of  the  Dutch  settlers,  who  held 
meetings  in  a  loft,  under  the  guidance  of  Be  v.  Jonas  Michaelis, 
the  first  church  was  not  built  until  after  the  arrival  of  Everardus 
Bogardus,  a  Dutch  clergyman,  in  April,  1633.  It  was  a  plain, 
bam-like  structure,  and  stood  on  the  shores  of  the  East  Biver, 
in  Pearl  Street,  between  Whitehall  and  Broad  Streets.  The 
Episcopalians  erected  their  first  church  in  1696-1697;  the 
Lutherans,  in  1669 ;  the  Jews,  about  1720 ;  the  Methodists,  about 
1767;  the  Baptists,  in  1791;  the  Moravians,  in  1751;  and  the 
Boman  Catholics,  in  1786. 

The  first  physician  was  Dr.  Johannes  La  Montague,  who 
began  practising  in  1636.  He  was  the  only  doctor  in  Man- 
hattan for  a  number  of  years.  Under  English  rule  the  first 
license  to  practise  medicine  was  issued  in  the  summer  of  1665, 
by  Governor  Bichard  Nicolls,  the  first  English  governor.  This 
license  was  given  under  seal  to  Peter  Harris. 


.    ...iicn,  and  conpisted  of  8 
buckets,  with  hooks  and  ladders,  all 

The  first  market  house  for  the 
1658,  on  Bowling-Green. 

The  name  of  New  York  was  firs 
tember  8,  1664,  when  the  English  ti 
voking  the  old   Dutch   form   of  mi 
placed  the  municipal  government  in  \ 
five  aldermen,  all  appointed  by  Richart 
governor.     Thomas  Willett,  the  first 
1665. 

Nobel  Prizes.  Alfred  Bemhard  N 
Eusso-Swedish  engineer  who  invent 
advocated  euthanasia,  and,  dying,  left 
of  $9,000,000  and  a  will  which,  afte 
to  relatives,  directed  that  the  vast  re 
safe  securities  by  the  liquidators,  sh 
the  income  of  which  shall  be  distribute 
during  the  year  preceding,  have  rend< 
services  to  humanity. 

"The  income  shall  be  divided  into 
shall  be  awarded  yearly: 

"  The  first  to  the  person  who  shall  1 
portant  discovery  or  invention  in  the  doi 

"The  second  to  the  person  who  si 
important  discovery  or 
istrv. 
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Boyal  Academy  of  Science  in  Stockholm;  (3)  by  the  Caroline 
Medical-Chirurgical  Institute  in  Stockholm;  (4)  by  the  Swe- 
dish Academy  in  Stockholm,  and  (5)  by  the  Norwegian  Storth- 
ing (Parliament). 

Xobel  believed  that  wealth  was  a  curse  to  any  one  who  had 
not  earned  it.  "  Great  fortunes  acquired  by  inheritance/'  he 
would  say,  "  never  bring  happiness ;  they  only  dull  the  faculties. 
No  wealthy  man  should  leave  more  than  a  small  legacy  to  his 
heirs,  a  legacy  just  sufficient  to  stimulate  and  supplement  their 
energies,  and  not  great  enough  to  arrest  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  that  faculty  of  personal  initiative  which  is  l)orn  in  all 
of  us."  Xor,  asserted  Xobel,  would  he  ever  leave  anything  to 
a  man  of  action.  ^'I  should  expose  him  to  the  temptation  of 
ceasing  to  work.  On  the  other  hand,  I  would  willingly  help  a 
dreamer  w^ho  had  fallen  into  difficulties." 

Xobel's  heirs  at  law  neither  sanctioned  nor  accepted  his 
theories.  They  sought  to  break  the  will,  but  failed.  Then  it 
was  found  that  there  remained  an  income  of  about  $200,000  a 
vear  to  be  used  in  prizes,  as  per  the  will,  so  that  each  prize  was 
$40,000. 

The  first  award,  made  in  1901,  was  as  follows: 

Physics,  to  Prof.  W.  K.  von  Roentgen,  of  Wiirzburg,  discov- 
erer of  the  Roentgen  rays;  chemistry,  to  Prof.  Jacobus  H.  van't 
Hoff,  of  Berlin ;  medicine,  to  Dr.  Emil  A.  von  Behring,  of  Mar- 
burg; and  literature,  to  M.  Sully  Prudhomrae,  the  greatest  of 
contemporary  French  poets;  the  peace  prize  being  divided  be- 
tween Dunant,  founder  of  the  Geneva  Red  Cross,  and  Passy,  the 
French  deputy  who  founded  the  University  Peace  Union. 

Among  those  who  have  since  been  awarded  prizes  are  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  who  received  the  peace  prize  in  recognition  of 
his  part  in  ending  the  Russo-Japanese  war  in  1905,  but  who 
donated  the  money;  Selma  Lagerlof,  of  Sweden,  best  known  in 
this  country  for  her  fairy  stories  and  allegories,  who  received 
the  literature  prize  in  1909;  William  Marconi,  the  inventor  of 
Tii'ireless  telegraphy,  who  divided  the  physics  prize  of  1909 
with  Prof.  Ferdinand  K.  Braun,  of  Strassbur^;  Prof.  Theodor 
Mommsen,  who  received  the  literature  prize  in  1902;  M.  Arr- 
henius,  the  Swedish  scientist,  who  got  the  physics  prize  in  1903 ; 
Monsieur  and  Mme.  Curie  and  M.  Beoquerel,  the  discoverers  of 
radium,  who  divided  the  chemistry  prize  of  1903  among  them; 
Henrik  Ibsen  and  Bjornstjerne  Bjomson  of  Xorway,  who  divided 
the  literature  prize  in  the  same  year ;  Sir  William  Ramsey,  who 
won  the  chemistry  prize  in  1904;  Frederic  Mistral,  the  French 
Poet,  and  Jo66  Echagaray,  the  Spanish  poet,  who  divided  the 
literature  prize  of  1904;  Henry  Sienkiewiez,  aulYiox  ol  ^^  ^xiJ^ 


..,M-  •»!  tlii>  TiaiiM',  Jill  situated  on 
(liMMtvcnil    in    tlii-   iici^rliborhood    . 
rich   pljurr  depositories  revealed  tl 
and  otlier  contiguous  trilnitariw  ol 
tlement  was  originally  known  to  itt 
How  it  was  accidentally  renamed  wfc 
panion,  of  Boston,  on  the  authorit} 
named)   in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
the  clerk  is  ([uoted  as  saving,  **  was  n 
I  saw  the  name  on  the  map.    It  Lapj 

"When  tiie  rush  to  Alaska  took  \ 
rich  gold  df»p(»sits  in  the  Klondike  in  t 
ment  found  it  necessary  to  make  mor 
then  little  known  country.    There  were 
and  the  maps  were  being  continually 
seekers.     Hence  for  some  months  our 
and  day. 

"  Now,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  draft  a  r 
that  runs  southeast  from  Bering?  Strai 
made  from  the  field  notes  and  plats  sen 
in  that  district.  Such  notes  and  ])lats  i 
of  prominent  mountains,  capes,  inlets,  £ 

"  In   making  the  tracing  of  the  c 
Strait,  I  came  across  a  headland  for 
plats  furnished  a  name.     AcccM^dJ^^"^ 
the  point,  pnttinir  ^'^ 

off  or    U      "   • 


o. 

Oak.  The  epithet  "  monarch  of  the  forest,"  applied  to  this 
the  most  regal  of  all  hard-wood  trees  that  grow  in  the  tem- 
perate zone,  dates  from  Virgil : 

Jove*8  own  tree 
Which  holds  the  world  in  awful  sovereignty. 

The  ancient  Pelasgians  believed  that  a  deity  dwelt  in  their 
oak  groves.  The  Greek  oracle  of  Dodona  stood  in  an  oak  grove. 
To  the  Druids  of  Britain  and  Gaul  the  tree  was  even  more 
sacred.  Oak  groves  were  their  temples;  the  mistletoe  which 
hung  from  oak  boughs  was  their  favorite  wand. 

Venerable  oaks  famous  in  history  abound  in  Europe  and 
America.  The  Parliament  Oak  in  Clipstone  Park,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  oldest  in  England,  derives  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  a  parliament  was  held  under  its  branches  by 
Edw^ard  I  in  1290,  at  which  time  it  was  a  large  tree.  The 
King^s  oak  in  Windsor  Forest  is  more  than  1000  years  old  and 
quite  hollow.  Prof.  Burnet,  who  once  lunched  inside  this  tree, 
said  it  was  capable  of  accommodating  10  or  12  persons  at  a 
sitting.  The  Wallace  oak,  at  EUerslie,  near  where  Wallace 
was  born,  is  21  feet  in  circumference.  Wallace  and  300  of  his 
men  are  said  to  have  hid  from  the  English  army  among  its 
branches  when  the  tree  was  in  full  leaf. 

In  Massachusetts  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  oak  trees  from 
12  to  20  feet  in  circumference  and  from  100  to  1400  years  old. 
The  town  of  Brighton  boasts  of  the  ruin  of  a  white  oak,  nearly 
26  feet  in  circumference,  which  is  supposed  to  have  passed  its 
prime  centuries  "before  the  first  English  voice  was  heard  on  our 
shores. 

The  Charter  Oak  (g.  v,)  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  which  was 
prostrated  in  the  storms  of  August,  1854,  was  believed  to  be 
800  years  old.  The  Wadsworth  Oak  of  Geneseo,  New  York, 
was  estimated  to  be  at  least  1000  years  old  at  the  time  of  its 
destruction  in  1857.    Its  circumference  was  about  27  feet. 

Oaks,  The.  A  race  instituted  by  the  twelfth  Earl  of  Derby, 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  Valley  of  Lambert's  Oaks,  at- 
tached to  his  lordship's  residence  at  Banstead.  He  won  the 
Oaks  in  the  very  year  of  its  establishment,  with  Bridget,  and 
won  it  again  in  1794  with  Hermione.  Indeed  a  feature  of  the 
early  history  of  the  race  is  the  frequency  witVv  vjYvVAv  ^x^aX. 
noblemen  repeated  their  victories.    Lord  QrosveiiOT,  mNJa.  '^^fc- 
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\\:t::    M»  iii"ir,    Mr^.    IWitti-rwii-k,   A 
<lMui:!it»r.-  ni'  thr  >:n*;it  St.  Simon. 

An  epotli  vear  in  tlic  annals  ol 
Crucifix  won  for  Lonl  (ieorge  Benti. 
the  "  Kinjr  of  the  Turf.''    It  is  with 
Lonl  BentintkV  fame  as  a  successf 
ciattMl.     She  had   won   the   Two   The 
Thoijsanil,  beside:?  eleven  two-year-old 
achievement  was  in  winning:  the  Oaks, 
the  stren<rth  of  the  opjmsition  as  fron 
countered  in  the  race.    Queen  Victoria 
attended  Epsom  on  both  the  Derby  and  i 
the  crowd  was  immense.    The  race  was  lo 
conclusion  for  Crucifix,  on  whom  odds  o 
hour  was  cut  to  waste  in  false  starts,  ol 
teen,  before  the  welcome  shout  of  "  The 
began.     Lord  George,  with  unperturbed 
the  tedium   of  delay,   frequently  remarl 
lose."    It  mattered  little  to  Crucifix  that 
opponents  had  a  good  50  yards'  start  o 
given  any  one  of  them  three  times  the  di 
then  have  won  hands  down.    Lord  Geor<] 
among  l)etting  men,  won  £20,000  over  C 

Without  doubt  the  best  fillv  that  ever 
Pretty  Pollv  in  lOO;^.     Ti- 
have  cjirri""' 
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,  and  this,  added  to  the  bitterness  of  failure,  which  the 
ndid  mare  showed  unmistakably  she  felt,  made  the  spectacle 
ber  defeat  the  more  pathetic.  Many  grand  dames  were 
ed  to  tears  at  Ascot  that  day  when  the  great  heroine  of  three 
ons  came  back  to  the  paddock  beaten.  It  was  the  last  seen 
Pretty  Polly  on  a  race-course.  At  the  stud  she  has  so  far 
red  a  signal  failure. 
A  volume  could  be  filled  with  Sceptre^s  romantic  career. 

was  given  the  opportunity  denied  Pretty  Polly  of  winning 
five  "  classics/'  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas,  One  Thousand, 
by.  Oaks,  and  St.  Leger,  but  was  beaten  in  the  greatest  of 
n  all — the  Derby.  After  her  defeat  some  people  denounced 
ptre  as  "only  a  miler."  Mr.  Sievier,  her  owner,  nearly 
iped  down  the  throat  of  a  man  who  cast  this  reflection  on  his 
)rite.  Smarting  from  the  disappointment,  in  the  unsad- 
Lg  enclosure  after  the  Derby,  he  retorted  with  heat,  "  Sceptre 

stay !    If  she's  anything  at  all  she's  a  stayer.    I'll  run  her 

he  Oaks;  then  you^l  see  whether  she  can  stay  a  mile  and  a 

:  or  not.'*     Sceptre  made  short  work  of  the  Oaks,  winning 

,  canter.    The  St.  Leger  in  the  following  September  she  won 

s-et  easier  style,  and  the  subsequent  running  of  her  chief 

Leger  victim,  Rising  Glass,  enhanced  the  merit  of  Sceptre's 

formance. 

Blink  Bonny,  the  heroine  of  1857,  and  Signorinetta,  the  sen- 

onal  100  to  1  Derby  winner  of  1908,  are  the  only  animals 

\  have  gained  both  the  Blue  Ribbon  and  the  Garter  of  the 

•f. 

Ombre.     A  three-handed  game  at  cards,  of  Spanish  origin. 

»  of  the  fashionable  amusements  in  England  during  the  reign 

Jueen  Anne,  it  has  been  immortalized  by  Pope,  in  the  '^  Rape 

:he  Lock": 

Belinda  now,  whom  thirst  of  fame  invites, 
Burns  to  encounter  two  adventurous  knights. 
At  ombre  singly  to  decide  their  doom, 
And  swells  her  breast  with  conquests  yet  to  come. 
Straight  the  three  bands  prepare  in  arms  to  join, 
Each  band  the  number  of  the  sacred  nine. 

A  vivid  description  of  the  game  follows,  the  victory  falling 
Belinda : 

An  ace  of  hearts  steps  forth;  the  king  unseen 
Lurked  in  her  hand  and  mourned  his  captive  queen; 
He  springs  to  vengeance  with  an  eager  pace, 
And  falls  like  thunder  on  the  prostrate  ace. 
The  nymph,  exuJtin^^,  fills  with  shouts  the  aky; 
The  walla,  the  woodB,  and  long  canals  reply. 


^. .. .-  II   tin'  i»rrc(Mk'nc('  over 
callirii:   it   **tln'   mn-t   ^Icli^^lilful   an 
to  tli«»>r  \\lin  liavo  anvtliin<;  in  them 
of  riay."     But  it  is  now  almost  iin 
on  card?   contain   no   mention   of   : 
quadrille  is  simply  ombro  adapted  to  f 
and  whist  is  the  final  and  jwrfect  eve 

Omnibus  (Latin,  the  dative  plui 
ing  *Mo  all"  or  **  for  all").     The  oi 
to  a  line  started  in  I'aris  in  1827  hv  J*. 
politician.     He  seems  to  have  taken  a 
who  in  1()()2  obtained  a  patent  for  a  se 
cinque  sous  (five-cent  coaches).    Of  all 
P>ench  thinker,  this  seems  to  have  had  ; 
enterprise  broke  down  in  a  few  months. 

The  name  "omnibus,"  in  the  form 
into  vosfue  with  Lafitte's  coaches.  A  ce; 
who  had  started  in  life  as  a  midshipm 
found  himself  in  mature  a;?e  a  coach-bu 
I-,afitte  applied  for  expert  aid.  After  bu 
the  French  capital,  Shillabeer  decided 
vehicles  into  London.  On  July  4,  1829, 
'buses  ever  seen  in  England  on  the  Jjon 
built  to  carry  22  passengers,  all  inside, 
three  bay  horses.  On  both  of  the  ont<T 
word  "Omnibus"  was  dm^^^*^  ' 
assembled  ^'^  ■ 
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by  means  of  the  box  of  the  wheel,  a  leather  strap,  and  an  iron 
step.  When  passengers  were  once  admitted  to  the  roof,  fewer 
were  carried  inside,  and  the  'bus  was  made  smaller.  A  Punch 
cartoon,  by  Leech,  in  1852,  represents  Lord  John  Russell  sitting 
in  the  rain  on  a  single  "  form  "  on  the  outside  of  an  omnibus, 
and  saying,  ^^  Oh !  you  donH  catch  me  coming  out  on  the  knife- 
board  again  to  make  room  for  a  party  of  swells."  The  Great 
Exhibition  in  the  previous  year  had  given  a  great  stimulus  to 
the  'bus  traffic.  It  was  in  the  exhibition  year  that  Tilling,  a 
pioneer  to  whom  London  owes  much,  first  placed  his  'buses  in 
the  streets. 

In  1856,  when  the  London  General  Omnibus  Company  was 
established  after  buying  up  all  its  rivals,  300  omnibuses  were 
built  on  a  new  plan.  Outside  passengers  were  arranged  in  two 
rows,  back  to  back,  facing  outward  along  the  side  of  the  'bu?. 
They  climbed  up  a  perpendicular  ladder  hanging  over  the  rear. 
Hence  female  passengers  strongly  objected  to  the  roof.  In  1880 
a  fixed  winding  staircase  was  substituted  for  the  gymnastic 
ladder,  and  the  roof  was  furnished  with  '^  garden  seats  "  arranged 
across  the  'bus  with  a  centre  aisle  and  fitted  with  reversible 
backs.  The  prosperity  of  the  London  'bus  reached  its  zenith  in 
1905,  when  3484  of  the  vehicles  with  6169  drivers  were  licensed 
in  London  bv  Scotland  Yard.  But  revolution  was  in  the  air. 
That  very  year  the  returns  also  included  the  omnibus  item  of 
241  motor  'buses,  an  innovation  which  was  to  prove  fatal  to  the 
older  conveyance.  The  first  licensed  electric  motor  'bus  began 
running  in  1899.  This  shared  the  fate  of  all  previous  experi- 
ments made  with  steam  'buses  and  was  quickly  withdrawn.  Not 
until  1904,  when  Tilling  started  a  regular  motor  'bus  service 
from  Peckham  to  Oxford  Circus,  did  the  innovation  justify 
itself.  By  1908  the  total  number  of  the  old-stvle  London  'buses 
had  been  reduced  to  2115.  On  October  18,  1911,  the  leading 
omnibus  company  took  the  last  of  its  horse-drawn  vehicles  oflP 
the  streets  of  the  English  capital. 

Orange.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
of  vegetable  growths.  Its  botanical  name  is  Citrus,  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  town  of  Citron,  in  Judea,  where  it  was  first 
cultivated.  It  belongs  to  the  genus  of  plants  known  as  the 
natural  order  of  Auraniiacece,  or  "golden  fruit-bearers."  Thus, 
it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  conclude  that 
the  "  golden  apples  "  of  the  garden  of  Hesperides  were  oranges. 
From  the  low  Latin  Pomum  Auraniium  we  get  the  word 
"orange,"  which  occurs  in  different  forms  in  several  lanfi:uages. 
The  genus  Citrus  contains  a  large  number  of  species  and  varie- 
ties, the  fruits  being  known  under  such  names  as  OTaTv%<^^\«wvsycL^ 


..  nf  t'nuiiicrat«'(l  no  l^ss  tlia 
it    i>    jirnhalih*    tliat    all   tlu'se   arc 
(»raii;jro,  t\  Aurantiuw.     It  is  8aic 
orange  was  first  brought  into  Eun 
tuguese  in  1547;  and,  further,  that 
the  European  orange  trees  of  this  ( 
or  at  least  was  a  few  years  ago,  prt 
the  gardens  of  the  nobility.     But  tl 
in  England  is  of  much  earlier  date, 
1290   Edward  the  First's  queen  bou 
Spanish  ship  which  came  to  Portsmo 
which  were  seven  oranges   (Poma  di 
Edward's  marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Cfi 
course  with  Spain,  it  does  not  appear  tl 
fifteenth  centuries  there  was  any  great 
the  name  of  the  fruit  is  not  to  be  fou 
of  English  Policv,"  the  *^  Liber  Albus  c 
Rogers's  "  Collection  of  Bills,"  in  all 
and,  indeed,  most — articles  of  fruit  anc 
In  1432  Henry  VI,  on  his  return  fi 
of  France,  was  welcomed  by  the  citizens 
was  a  grove  of 

Orangis,  almondis,  and  the  ] 

as  poetically  described  by  Lydgato.    Tn 
in  the  Paston  letters.    T»^  ^ ' 
to  the  «'»"" 
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speare,  in  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing/'  says,  **  The  Count  is 
neither  sad  nor  sitk,  nor  merry  nor  well;  but  civil,  Count,  civil 
as  an  orange,  and  somewhat  of  that  jealous  complexion;"  and 
Xash,  a  contemporaneous  dramatist,  uses  the  expression,  "civil 
as  an  orange."  In  these  passages,  a  pun,  a  very  weak  one,  is 
obviously  intended  on  the  word  "  Seville,"  whence  then,  as  now, 
the  bitter  oranges  came. 

Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  "  the  father  of  tobacco,"  is  credited  with 
having  brought  oranges  to  England. 

The  first  steamer  exclusively  devoted  to  the  orange  trade 
arrived  in  London  in  November,  1867.  Before  this  date  it  fre- 
quently happened  that  London  was  without  an  orange  supply 
for  3  or  4  weeks  in  winter  months. 

Florida  is  the  great  orange-growing  State  in  the  American 
Union. 

The  effects  of  the  famous  freeze  which  struck  Florida  in  the 
spring  of  1896  have  at  last  been  wiped  out.  At  that  time 
the  annual  production  of  citrus  fruit  had  climbed  from  600,000 
boxes  in  1884  and  1885  to  6,000,000  boxes  in  1894  and  1895. 
Then  the  big  freeze  happened  along  and  the  next  season's  crop 
in  Florida  was  only  75,000  boxes. 

The  industry  was  practically  wiped  out.  Since  then  the 
yield  has  been  slowly  climbing  again,  until  for  the  season  of 
1909  and  1910  it  was  approximately  7,000,000  boxes,  of  which 
6,000,000  were  shipped  out  of  the  State. 

The  Florida  Citrus  Exchange,  which  directs  the  packing  and 
shipping  of  a  large  part  of  the  crop,  was  organized  in  1908.  In 
the  great  packing  houses  of  Florida  no  hand  actually  touches 
the  oranges.  Every  person  who  handles  them  wears  white  gloves 
to  protect  the  orange  from  any  possible  contamination  of  human 
touch  and  from  scratching  and  bruising  by  the  finger-nail. 

The  pickers  move  into  the  grove  with  their  equipment  of 
ladders,  baskets,  field  boxes,  clippers,  etc.  Each  picker  wears 
his  white  gloves  and  carries  a  wicker  basket,  shaped  to  fit  the 
back  or  side  of  the  person,  swung  from  the  shoulder. 

Each  basket  is  lined  with  thick  canvas,  which  is  stretched 
four  or  five  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  basket.  Every  orange 
must  be  clipped,  not  pulled  or  picked,  from  the  tree,  the  stem 
being  left  smooth  and  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  orange. 

Each  piece  of  fruit  is  laid,  not  dropped,  into  the  basket,  and 
when  filled  the  basket  is  carefully  emptied  into  the  field  boxes. 
These  are  never  filled  above  the  top,  thus  preventing  the  bruis- 
ing of  the  fruit  when  the  boxes  are  stacked  one  on  another  for 
carriage  to  the  packinsf  house. 

Thej  are  taken  to  the  plant  on  big  platioxm  'w^igpii^  ^qjqKy^^ 


..  ;:»ntl«'  incliiu'  to  tin*  was 
(■(•iv<  <^  a  .-rniMiiii;:  Ix'forc  it  is  (U»ei 
rnarkrt  — iiiiidi'iitally  it  is  worth  j 
alter  tlie  bath  than  before. 

The  oranges  are  next  assorted  at 
side  the  bins  stand  the  packers,  a 
wearing  the  ever-present  white  glo 
rapidly  wrapped  in  its  square  of  wh 
the  orange  under  the  twist  of  the  pi 
box  is  stamped  the  size  of  the  oran^ 
box  is  filled  it  is  placed  on  an  autonii 
it  to  the  nailer. 

Here  a  specially  designed  machine 
the  cover  which  is  nailed  to  the  headi 
loose  from  the  middle  partition  of  the 
flush  pack,  which  is  demanded  by  the  Ik 
From  this  point  the  boxes  are  loaded 
the  switch  track  at  the  southern  end  < 
is  placed  on  end,  six  boxes  across  the  c 
These  are  then  stripped  or  braced  in  tl 
and  consetjuent  bruising  in  transportatic 
hundred  boxes  make  a  carload. 

Orange  Blossoms  at  Weddings. 
been  adopted   for  the  adornment  of  i 
chastity  and  also  of  fecundity.     X^^ 
evergreen,  but  it  is  ?ni'^  * 
and  flow 


•i»?"- 
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The  custom  of  entwining  them  in  bridal  wreaths  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  date  in  England  and  America.  It  came  to  us,  like 
most  other  female  fashions  in  dress,  from  the  French,  who  in 
their  turn  have  derived  it  from  Spain.  In  the  latter  country 
it  had  long  obtained,  and  is  said  to  have  been  originally  of 
Moorish  origin.  There  is,  however,  an  old  Spanish  legend  which 
gives  a  different  account  of  its  introduction.  According  to  this, 
soon  after  the  importation  of  the  orange-tree  by  the  Moors,  one 
of  the  Spanish  kings  had  a  specimen  of  which  he  was  very 
proud,  and  of  which  the  French  ambassador  was  extremely  de- 
sirous to  obtain  an  offshoot*  The  gardener's  daughter  was 
aware  of  this,  and,  in  order  to  provide  herself  with  the  necessary 
dowry  to  enable  her  to  marry  her  lover,  she  obtained  a  slip, 
which  she  sold  to  the  ambassador  at  a  high  price.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  her  wedding,  in  recognition  of  her  gratitude  to  the  plant 
which  had  procured  her  happiness,  she  bound  in  her  hair  a 
wreath  of  orange-blossoms,  and  thus  inaugurated  the  fashion 
whicli  has  become  universal.  As  the  orange  was  introduced  into 
S})ain  at  a  very  early  period  by  the  Moors,  this  legend  suffi- 
ciently establishes  the  antiquity  of  the  custom  as  far  as  that 
country  is  concerned,  although  many  centuries  elapsed  before 
it  spread  over  the  rest  of  Europe.  Up  to  near  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  it  was  the  practice  for  ladies  to  be  mar- 
ried in  hats  or  bonnets;  and  the  fashion  of  dispensing  with  the 
bonnet  seems  first  to  have  established  itself  after  the  example 
set  by  Queen  Victoria  on  the  occasion  of  her  wedding  in  1840. 

Orange,  Navel.  This  is  merely  an  abnormal  growth,  an 
al>ortive  attempt  of  nature  to  produce  twins.  One  of  the  twins 
failed,  however,  surviving  only  as  a  protuberance  in  the  blossom 
end  of  the  orange,  and  there  forming  a  little  navel-like  kernel 
enveloped  in  the  skin  of  the  fruit.  Buds  from  the  trees  pro- 
ducing these  freaks  were  grafted  upon  other  stock,  and  gradually 
the  semi-dwarf  navel-orange  tree  was  established  in  California. 
The  original  trees  of  this  stock  came  from  Bahia,  Brazil,  where 
their  peculiarity  had  been  noted  but  not  utilized.  No  one  had 
taken  the  hint  supplied  by  nature  until  they  were  transplanted 
to  their  new  home  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  they  become  one 
of  the  most  profitable  growths  in  the  State.  The  navel  orange 
is  frequently  seedless,  and  what  few  seeds  are  ever  found  in  it 
are  small  and  undeveloped. 

Organ.  In  many  respects  the  great  organ  installed  in  1911 
in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  on  Washington  Heights, 
New  York,  is  the  mort  notable  in  the  world.  In  the  number  of 
stops  it  is  slightly  inferior  to  some  other  famous  organs,  but  in 
point  of  completeness,  as  regards  tone  color  and  ncXxxtcv^,  \\.\i3M^ 


.  co-ovc  thf  inMin  n<»or. 

Kach  (livisiiHi  (k(  nj>ii?s  the  spacH 
cat-h  is  packed  witli  ranks  on  ranks 
and  wooden.     The  greatest  is  the  3 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  world  exce^ 
the  City  of  New  York. 

Ortolan,  a  species  of  FrtngiUidc 
European  ej)ioiire8.    It  formed  one  of 
hundred-guinea  dish  at  the  banquet  at 

The  name  in  Italian  means  garden 
hortus,  **a  garden  ").  Ac-<'ording  to  i 
at  home  in  the  he<lges  of  gardens. 

The  ortolan  is  not  famed  for  its  s* 
soft  and  sweet.  In  I^nihardy  a  certain 
esting  birds  owe  to  their  musical  taler 
escape  from  broiling.  Orpheus  and  Ai 
more  perfect  victory.  Like  the  nightinj 
also  other  points  of  resemblance,  the  ort 
as  before  sunset ;  and  it  was  this  bird  tha 
panion  by  night  and  day. 

Ortolans  are  solitary  birds:  thev  fl\ 
together,  and  never  in  flocks;  they  searcl 
and,  if  seen  in  vines,  it  is  not  for  the  s 
is  a  foul  calumnv),  but  it  is  in  search  of 
They  are  taken  in  traps,  from  ^'^ 
when  thev  are  of^'- 
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drawn.  The  ortolans  soon  fall  asleep.  In  about  two  hours  the 
whole  process  is  repeated,  and  so  on  four  or  five  times  every  day. 
The  ortolans  thus  treated  become  like  little  balls  of  fat  in  a  few 
days.  This  arises  from  the  absence  of  waste  by  motion,  in  the 
extra  sleep  which  the  birds  get,  absence  of  the  usual  chemical 
changes  from  the  influence  of  light,  an  unusual  supply  of  food 
from  their  taking  four  or  five  meals  a  day  instead  of  one,  and 
great  facilities  for  digesting  that  food  in  being  removed  from  the 
view  of  external  objects  which  produce  anxieties  and  hamper  the 
digestion. 

The  ortolan  is  considered  sufficiently  fat  when  it  is  a  handful ; 
and  is  judged  by  feeling  it,  and  not  by  appearance.  They  should 
not  be  killed  with  violence,  like  other  birds ;  this  might  crush  and 
bruise  the  delicate  flesh,  and  spoil  the  coup  d'ceil — ^to  avoid 
which,  the  best  mode  is  to  plunge  the  head  of  the  ortolan  into 
a  glass  of  brandy:  in  his  fate  a  French  author  oddly  traces  an 
analogy  to  '^  maudlin  Clarence  in  a  malmsey  butf 

A  gourmand  will  take  an  ortolan  by  the  legs  and  crunch  it  in 
delicious  mouthfuls,  so  as  absolutely  to  lose  none  of  it.  More 
delicate  feeders  cut  the  bird  in  quarters,  and  lay  aside  the  giz- 
zard, which  is  somewhat  hard ;  the  rest  may  be  eaten,  even  to  the 
bones,  which  are  sufficiently  tender  for  the  most  delicate  mouth 
to  masticate  without  inconvenience. 

Notwithstanding  its  delicacy,  the  ortolan  fattens  very  fast; 
and  it  is  this  lump  of  fatness  that  is  its  merit,  and  has  some- 
times caused  it  to  be  preferred  to  the  beccafico.  According  to 
Buffon,  the  ortolan  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  who 
understood  fattening  the  bird  upon  millet ;  but  a  lively  French 
commentator  doubts  this  assertion.  He  maintains  that,  had  the 
ancients  known  the  ortolan,  they  would  have  deified  it,  and  built 
altars  to  it  upon  Mount  Hymettus  and  the  Janiculum;  adding, 
did  they  not  deify  the  horse  of  Caligula,  which  was  certainly 
not  worth  an  ortolan,  and  Caligula  himself,  who  was  not  worth 
80  much  as  his  horse?  However,  the  dispute  belongs  to  the 
"  Classics  of  the  Table." 

The  ortolan  figures  in  a  curious  anecdote  of  individual  epi- 
curism in  the  last  century.  A  gentleman  of  Gloucestershire  had 
one  son,  whom  he  sent  abroad  to  make  the  grand  tour  of  the 
Continent,  where  he  paid  more  attention  to  the  cookery  of  nations 
and  luxurious  living  than  anything  else.  Before  his  return,  his 
father  died,  and  left  him  a  large  fortune.  He  now  looked  over 
his  note-book,  to  discover  where  the  most  exquisite  dishes  were 
to  be  had  and  the  best  cooks  obtained.  Every  servant  in  his 
house  was  a  cook;  his  butler,  footman,  housekeeper,  coachman, 
and  grooms  were  all  cooks.    He  had  three  Italian  cooks ",  on^  ItoTfiL 


larvni;:  ;  aiid  m*  wji.s  m 


in«r  an  «»rt«»ljin,  for  wliicli  ho  had  j 
Orvietan.     This  is  the  name  o; 
jiredecessor  of  the  patent  medicim 
Christianity,  for  it  was  known  to 
mula  of  his  own  containing  64  in 
greatest  vogue  in  the  seventeenth  c 
legal  dignity  of  a  monopoly.    Thou^ 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Kenilworth,  it  Ka 
lexicographers  and  u  rarely  found  e\ 
Originally  orvietan  was  known  as  '*  iti 
the  root  of  our  ''  treacle  "  (q.  v.),  this 
was  the  powdered  flesh  of  vipers.    One 
managed  to  secure  a  practical  monop^ 
he  renamed  after  the  citv  of  his  birth, 
followers  secured  the  sole  right  of  se 
the  Papal  States,  a  violation  of  the  mo 
excommunication  and  a  fine  of  1000  d 
protection,   a  cart-tail  physician   nan 
produced  a  rival  brand,  for  which  he 
ronage,  travelling  from  city  to  city  ai 
head-quarters  in  Paris.     The  French 
the  now  familiar  nickname  of  *^  Char 
Italian  ciarlare,  "  to  chatter,"  possibly 
coat  (scarlatto)  which  he  wore  to  atto' 
Neuf,  and  just  as  likf'l^-  - 
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fiussian  castor,  cinnamon,  myrrh,  and  some  sixty  other  ingre- 
dients, making  a  mixture  very  like  orvietan,  except  that  the 
flesh  of  the  vipers  was  replaced  by  the  dried  bellies  of  skunks,  a 
doubtful  improvement  from  the  viewpoint  of  either  therapeutics 
or  aesthetics. 

Oshkosh,  a  town  in  Wisconsin  whose  clutter  of  consonants 
retains  the  sound  of  the  original  Indian  name,  a  name  so  harsh 
and  dissonant  that  humorists  have  accepted  it  as  the  type  of  its 
class.  Hence  discontent  on  the  part  of  some  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  hence  in  1911  much  clamor  for  a  change.  "  It  must  be  con- 
fessed at  the  outset,**  said  the  Rochester  Post  Express,  March  26, 
1911,  "  that  Oshkosh  is  not  a  beautiful  word.  Its  pronuncia- 
tion is  suggestive  of  a  man  struggling  with  a  mouthful  of  hot 
mush,  and  to  the  irreverent  it  is  a  perfect  rhyme  to  "  gosh.**  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  word  has  its  advantages.  It  is  an  ideal 
word  for  advertising  purposes.  Once  heard  the  word  cannot  be 
forgotten.  Furthermore,  to  say  that  one  comes  from  Oshkosh  is 
in  itself  a  mark  of  distinction.  To  be  sure,  few  persons  do  come 
from  Oshkosh.  They  are  afraid  of  being  made  fun  of,  but  when 
they  do  wander  from  the  Oshkosh  fireside,  they  attract  as  much 
attention  as  the  pachyderm  contingent  of  a  circus  parade.  In  a 
drawing-room  the  citizen  from  Oshkosh  is  the  cynosure  of  all 
eyes,  and  he  need  fear  but  three  rivals — the  man  from  Kala- 
mazoo, the  man  from  Kokomo,  and  the  man  from  Keokuk." 

The  subject,  however,  has  a  serious  side,  which  the  same  au- 
thority did  not  fail  to  perceive.  Oshkosh  is  an  Indian  name,  and 
every  time  an  Indian  name  is  expunged  from  the  map  an  irrep- 
arable injury  is  done  to  American  tradition  and  to  American 
institutions.  "  The  Indian  nomenclature,"  urged  the  Post-Ex- 
press, "  is  our  choicest,  and  should  be  our  most  precious,  herit- 
age. The  early  settlers  had  the  excellent  taste  and  good  judg- 
ment to  draw  largely  on  the  Indian  vocabulary  for  names  of 
cities,  towns,  rivers,  and  mountains,  and  in  the  main  the  early 
Americans  did  their  work  well.  Here  in  the  East  many  of  the 
original  Indian  names  have  been  exchanged  for  absurd  names  of 
classical  origin.  Think  of  '  Rome  *  and  *  Utica  *  being  located  in 
the  Mohawk  Valley !  How  much  more  beautiful — to  say  nothing 
of  appropriateness — is  the  word  *  Mohawk.*  The  people  of  the 
Middle  West  have  up  to  this  time  retained  their  fondness  for  the 
Indian  nomenclature.  They  have  not  been  affected  by  the  mad- 
ness to  give  Old  World  names  to  New  World  places.  And  for 
this  reason  we  hope  that  the  good  people  of  Oshkosh  will  think 
twice  before  they  set  seriously  to  work  to  change  the  name  of 
their  city.  Surely  there  is  enough  patriotic  sentiment  left  in 
that  town  to  defeat  iho  efforts  of  the  di^p^acer^,  \.o  w%^  Q\?^w 
W)9ter's  happy  word. "    ( .See  a  Jso  N.v  M  ES,  Ge00UXVH\C  k\..'^ 


^.,,t-!n(lr  ill  Fivinh,  liiu>  iiillueii 
that  t^till  survives.     Originally  ih 
of  elms.    Hv  15()0  tiiree  or  four  li 
of  the  line  of  road.     Charles  II 
alley  or  avenue  for  the  playing  o\ 
had  risen  to  be  a  fashionable  reorea 
was  introduced  into  England  is  no 
known  to  James  I,  for  in  his  "  Ba 
monarch  recommends  **  palle-mallc ' 
of  his  eldest  son,  Prince  Henry.     I 
Elizabeth's  reign,  for  in  Sir  Robert  1 
Travell"  (4to,  1508)  paille-maille  is 
France  which  the  author  marvels  hac. 
England.     Faithorne's  plan  of  Lond« 
trees  on  the  north  side ;  and  the  namt 
occurs  in  the  rate  books  of  St.  Martii 
year  Ifiofi.     Pepvs  mentions  the  gami 
*'2nd  April,  KUil ;  to  St.  James's-|)a] 
of  York  playing  at  Pele-Mele,  the  first 
It  is  described  by  Blount  as  "  a  game  v 
a  mallet  struck  through  a  high  arch  c 
end  of  an  alley),  which  he  that  can  dc 
at  the  number  of  agreed  on,  wins." 
of  Charles  II,  which  was  engraved  ir 
Westminster/'  shows  the   m)" - 
game. 
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miliar  discourse"  with  Charles  II,  who  stood  "on  ye  green 
walk  "  under  the  wall.  This  scene,  as  described  by  Evelyn,  has 
been  cleverly  painted  by  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.  The  site  of  Nell'^ 
house  is  now  occupied  by  No.  79,  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  Eastward  of  Nell  Gwyn's  lived 
Sir  William  Temple,  the  Hon.  Bobert  Boyle,  and  Bubb  Doding- 
ton;  and  on  the  south  side.  Dr.  Barrow  and  the  Countess  of 
Southesk,  the  celebrated  Countess  of  De  Grammont's  Memoirs. 
In  Marlborough-house  lived  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough; 
and  in  a  house  in  front  of  the  mansion  Sir  Bobert  Walpole.  Of 
Schomberg-house,  Nos.  81  and  82,  built  for  the  great  Duke  of 
Schomberg,  the  center  and  the  west  wing  remain. 

Defoe  describes  the  Pall-Mali  of  1703  as  "  the  ordinary  resi- 
dence of  all  strangers,  because  of  its  vicinity  to  the  Queen's 
palace,  the  Park,  the  Parliament-house,  the  theatres,  the  choco- 
late and  coffee  houses,  where  the  best  company  frequent."  How- 
ever, the  street  became  early  noted  for  its  taverns,  which  we  con- 
sider to  have  been  Pepy's  *^  houses  for  clubbing."  The  first 
modern  club-house  was  No.  86,  opened  as  a  subscription-house, 
and  called  the  Albion  Hotel.  It  is  now  known  as  the  Office  of 
Ordnance. 

After  the  removal  of  Carlton-house  in  18^27,  "the  sweet 
shady  side  of  Pall  Mall,"  so  lovingly  described  by  Captain 
Morris  during  his  exile  in  America,  gradually  developed  into  a 
line  of  club-houses. 

Panorama,  a  pictorial  representation  of  a  landscape  or  other 
scene,  arranged  on  the  inside  of  a  cylindrical  surface  so  as  to 
afford  the  spectator  the  allusion  of  gazing  upon  the  actual  view 
or  episode  from  some  central  point.  The  illusion  is  sometimes 
enhanced  by  moving  or  shifting  pictures  unrolled  before  him. 
The  architectural  painter  Breisig,  of  Danzig,  was  the  first  to 
conceive  the  idea,  but  the  first  to  put  it  into  execution  was 
Bol)ert  Barker,  an  Edinburgh  painter,  to  whom  the  idea  occurred 
independently  while  taking  a  sketch  of  the  city  from  the  top  of 
Arthur  Seat.  Barker's  panoramic  view  of  Edinburgh,  first  ex- 
hibited there  in  1788  and  transferred  to  London  in  1789,  was 
the  pioneer  in  this  form  of  spectacle.  Barker's  next  achieve- 
ment was  a  panorama  of  London  from  the  top  of  the  Albion 
Hills. 

The  French  took  up  the  idea  in  a  panorama  of  Paris  (1799), 
and  by  successive  steps  greatly  improved  upon  the  original  idea, 
increasing  the  optical  illusion  by  the  employment  of  plastic 
objects  in  addition  to  painting. 

Felix  Philipoteau  (1815-84)  is  the  greatest  name  associated 
with  the  panorama    his  masterpieces  being  "T\xft  ^\fe\|p  q\. 


Ill-*    (•!    \\\r    H'>\'^\:\]U'i'   nf   t 

(■(.III  ri\;iinr  (»r   iliis  sort   is   in   ►'' 
Siaiii   (Pjiris,  KJIM  ),  when*  tlicTc 
l'iv<jiientlv  <liv(TtiMl  I  he  court  1)V  1 
two  paracliiitos  (»r  iiinl^rellas  fastc 

Oil  DcHoinlMT  *2().  1T83,  Sebas> 
tical  (l(Mnon<tnitioii  of  the  i'ftioienc*\ 
from  IIk?  tower  of   Montiwllier  ol 
hand  an  iinihrolia  (W)  ini-hos  in  dia 
it  an  adjuni't  to  a  l)allo:)n  was  firsi 
nerin.    During'  tlio  war  lu'tweon  Frai 
Garnorin  was  taken  jirisoner  bv  the 
years  in  the  Hunpirian  fortress  of  L 
eeivoil,  l)ut  never  exeeiited,  a  novel 
love  of  liberty  so  natural  to  a  prison* 
many  projects  to  release  myself  from  t 
surprise  the  vi«xilance  of  the  sentries, 
throw  myself  from  the  ramparts  wii 
schemes  that  afTnrdod  recreation."    Tl 
profjranime  of  his  first  descent  in  a 
took  place  from  a  balloon  in  the  Park 
ber22,  1797. 

On  reachintr  a  liei^ht  of  COOO  feet, 
attachiMl  him  to  the  balloon,  and  ra[ 
balloon  sailed  upward   until    << 
Garnerin's   imrn''-  ' 
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It  would  seem  easy/*  opines  Zahm,  in  his  *'  Aerial  Naviga- 
tion^' (1911),  "to  have  transformed  the  craft  into  a  travelling 
parachute,  gliding  down  the  sky  like  a  great  bird  on  outstretched 
wings.  Such  a  device  would  enable  the  aeronaut  to  sail  some 
miles  and  direct  his  course  in  the  air.  If  fair  skill  has  been 
acquired,  it  might  have  hastened  the  advent  of  human  flight  by 
twenty  years,  so  far  as  flight  is  practicable  without  the  aid  of  the 
intemai-combustion  motor.  For  two  decades  ago  Maxim  pro- 
duced an  abundantly  powerful  steam-engine,  but  could  find  no 
one  to  furnish  him  a  manageable  glider  on  which  to  mount  it. 
Now  indeed  such  gliders  are  available;  but  they  were  developed 
by  aviators,  not  by  balloonists  or  parachutists,  who  should  have 
effected  that  advance  many  years  ago.*' 

The  same  authority  points  out  how  Nature  had  blazed  the 
way  for  man,  could  he  have  profited  by  her  hints.  In  India 
she  has  produced  a  tree,  the  Zanonia  Macrocarpia,  which  bears  a 
large  two-winged  seed  that  has  all  the  properties  of  a  parachute. 
When  shaken  from  its  branch,  the  seed  immediately  rights  itself 
and  glides  gracefully  through  the  air.  A  number  of  these  seeds 
look  like  so  many  sparrows  sailing  earthward  in  wide  curves. 
''  Artificial  gliders  of  this  type,"  says  Zahm,  "are  easy  to  con- 
struct and  would  make  interesting  toys.  However,  if  man  has 
not  copied  such  natural  models,  he  has  done  much  better  by 
making  his  gliders  concave  below,  instead  of  concave  above  as 
are  the  beautiful  Indian  seeds. 

The  first  fatal  accident  in  a  parachute  descent  occurred  in 
London  on  July  24,  1837.  The  victim  was  Robert  Cocking,  who 
so  early  as  1814  had  applied  himself  to  remedying  the  main  de- 
fect in  Garnerin's  parachute — namely,  its  violent  oscillation 
during  descent.  He  conceived  that  a  conical  form  (with  the 
vertex  downward)  would  be  an  improvement  over  the  dome 
shape,  and  if  it  were  made  of  sufficient  size  there  would  be  suffi- 
cient atmospheric  resistance  to  check  a  too  rapid  descent. 
He  attached  a  parachute  of  his  own  construction  to  Charles 
Green's  Nassau  balloon,  which  rose  from  Vauxhall  Gardens, 
London,  at  6.25  p.m.  Cocking  had  stipulated  for  an  ele- 
vation of  7000  feet,  but  it  was  found  that  only  5000  feet 
could  be  reached,  at  any  rate  before  darkness  set  in.  The 
balloon  was  then  over  Greenwich.  When  Cocking  let  slip  the 
catch  which  liberated  him  from  the  balloon,  the  latter  shot  up- 
ward with  the  velocity  of  a  sky-rocket,  but  eventually  landed  in 
safety  at  Maidstone.  Green  knew  nothing  of  the  fate  of  his  com- 
panion nntil  next  day.  The  parachute  suddenly  closed  in  mid- 
air ani  Cocking  was  hurled  to  his  death  below. 


i»r  srr\r«l   lip  as  a  i]'\<\\  at  tlic 
orator,  in   that   solemn  fi'ast  wl 
peiratiMl  lii^rli-priest.'' 

IMinv  further  states  that  it 
fattened  |H»ae<)cks  for  food  and  so 
80  much  that  his  yearly  income 
thousand  sesten^es. 

The  first  mention  of  the  peae* 
tenth  chapter  of  First  Kinfjs,  in 
(•en(*e  of  Solomon's  court:    "The 
Tarshish  with  the  navy  of  Hiram; 
navy  of  Tarshish,  bringing  gold  ai 
peaco<ks." 

Peacock  Feathers.  A  supert 
among  the  lower  classes  of  England 
luck  with  peacock  feathers.  To  a  1 
flourishes  in  Oermanv,  Italv,  Frai 
Mahommedan  countries.  The  reas 
latter  is  not  far  to  swk.  Mahomr 
the  peacock  and  the  snake  were  hot 
Paradise  to  give  warning  of  approa 
Satan,  seduced  them  both,  and  that 
his  punishment.  The  European  s 
through  Saracen  sources,  but  it  is 
reminiscence  of  the  classical  ^-'^ 
minister  of  K 
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Peacock  Throne.     Of  all  the  costly  wonders  that  the  palace 
of  the  Mogul  emperors  at  Delhi  contained,  the  most  wonderful 
and  the  most  costly  was  the  peacock  throne.     This  was  con- 
structed during  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan,  and  was  the  work  of 
a  Frenchman,  Austin,  of  Bordeaux,  who  had  sought  refuge  at 
the  Mogul's  court.    It  was  estimated  that  the  value  of  the  throne 
was  £6,000,000  sterling.    It  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  beautiful 
Hall  oif  Private  Audience,  and  was  named  after  the  figures  of 
two  peacocks  standing  behind  it,  their  tails  being  expanded,  and 
the  whole  so  inlaid  with  sapphires,  rubies,  emeralds,  pearls,  and 
other  precious  stones  of  appropriate  colors  as  to  represent  life. 
The  throne  itself  was  six  feet  long  by  four  feet  wide;  it  stood 
on  six  massive  feet,  which,  with  the  body,  were  of  solid  gold 
inlaid  with  rubies,  emeralds,  and  diamonds.    It  was  surmounted 
by  a  canopy  of  gold  supported  by  twelve  pillars,  all  richly  em- 
blazoned with  costly  gems,  and  a  fringe  of  pearls  ornamented  the 
border  of  the  canopy.    Between  the  two  peacocks  stood  the  figure 
of  a  parrot  of  ordinary  size,  said  to  have  been  carved  out  of  a 
single  emerald.    On  each  side  of  the  throne  stood  an  umbrella, 
one  of  the  Oriental  emblems  of  royalty.    They  were  formed  of 
crimson  velvet  thickly  embroidered  and  fringed  with  pearis,  the 
handles,  eight  feet  high,  being  of  gold  studded  with  diamonds. 
It  has  been  held  that  the  famous  Kohinoor  was  one  of  the  jewels 
of  the  throne,  and  as  this  diamond,  now  in  possession  of  the 
Queen  of  England,  was  owned  by  Shah  Jehan,  the  story  may  be 
true.    When  Delhi  was  sacked  by  the  Persians  under  Nadir  Shah 
in  1739  the  throne  was  plundered  of  its  jewels,  broken  up  and 
carried  away,  with  $750,000,000  of  loot.     A  block  of  white 
marble  now  marks  the  spot  where  it  once  stood. 

Pedestrian  Records.  There  is  an  old  Greek  legend  that 
Eoclides,  several  centuries  before  the  time  of  Christ,  in  Attica, 
established  a  pedestrian  record  that  has  never  since  been  beaten. 
Eoclides  was  a  messenger  who,  being  sent  from  Athens-  to  bring 
8ome  holy  fire  from  Delphos,  made  the  journey  there  and  back — 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  in  all — on  the  same  day. 

An  unnamed  running  footman  of  "a  certain  Turkish  em- 
peror "  comes  next  to  Eoclides  in  dubious  historical  fame,  with 
the  reputation  of  having  travelled  from  Constantinople  to  Adri- 
anople,  114  miles,  in  a  day  and  a  night.  This  feat  was  never 
equalled  in  modem  times  until  Edward  Payson  Weston^  in  1875, 
walked  115  miles  in  a  single  day. 
But  we  are  anticipating. 
There  is  another  Tunning  footman  belonging  to  **  a  nw^  x^- 


n»'--,  fnr  he  niiKMiiborcd  no  si 
II«»\\(ViT,  he  was  in  for  it  no 
hrotlicT  otyic*ers  ho  liit  ujion  thit 
lay  at  Armagh,  part  in  Dunga 
at  different  times  drawn  up  in 
the  victors  in  each  separate  com 
then   started   against  one  anotl 
Venter,  was  found  to  outstrip  all  \ 
ease.     Tliis  man.  during  three 
when  the  race  was  to  \)Q  deeided,  \ 
important  time  came,  was  in  com\ 
famous    footman    and    he    started 
minutes  later  Venter  made  his  appe 
dressed  in  a  white  frock  and  his  j 
Ascending  half-way  up  Market  Sti 
stone,  and  then  proceeded  down  th 
gannon.     *^  Tn  another  liour  he  an 
completely  distanced  his  com  petite 
horseman  hehind,  who  had  started 
The  distance  from  Dungannon  to  I 
least  ten  and  a  half  Irish  miles,  so 
hour  and  fiftv-six  minutes  was  tw* 
The  sanie  authority  tells  us  that 
of  the  Spanish  General  RoTimD^^' 
in   making  their  «-' 
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stragglers  behind.  This  would  not  be  wonderful  as  an  indi- 
nduai  performance,  but  one  doubts  whether,  with  the  best  train- 
ing, a  body  of  modepn  troops  could  do  as  much,  and  yet  the  boots 
tre  better  and  the  men  as  good  as  they  were  then.  A  celebrated 
individual  instance  is  that  of  the  Dutch  Admiral,  De  Ruyter, 
who,  as  a  boy,  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  walked 
back  to  Holland.  In  1835  or  thereabouts  a  Mr.  Cochrane  started 
from  Paris,  intending  to  walk  to  Siberia,  and  it  is  written  that 
he  got  as  far  as  Moscow,  and  perhaps  he  went  further. 

Captain  Barclay  was  the  first  man  in  the  history  of  pedes- 
trianism  who  walked  1000  miles  in  1000  hours,  doing  it,  by  the 
way,  for  a  wager  of  1000  guineas.  Newmarket  was  chosen  as  the 
field  of  action.  The  captain  set  out  in  fine  condition  on  the  first 
of  June,  1809,  and  completed  the  feat  on  the  12th  of  August, 
occupying  six  weeks,  day  and  night. 

The  whole  sporting  world  was  deeply  interested  in  this  (at 
that  time)  novel  undertaking,  and  a  vast  amount  of  money 
changed  hands.  After  the  fifth  week,  the  odds  were  considerably 
against  the  captain  performing  the  task,  although  no  man  that 
could  be  selected  in  England  was  considered  his  superior  in 
**  speed  and  bottom.'^  In  the  successful  accomplishment  of  a 
feat  like  this,  "  bottom  "  is  everything — the  mere  act  of  walking 
is  nothing.  As  the  affair  approached  to  its  termination,  the 
captain's  legs  and  ankles  were  getting  swollen,  and  it  was  con- 
fidently believed  he  would  "give  in."  It  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty,  towards  the  last,  that  he  could  be  roused  to  the  hourly 
accomplishment  of  his  task,  and  very  severe  measures  were  taken 
by  his  backers,  and  others,  to  force  him  through.  He  accom- 
plished it,  and  that  was  all.  The  lightning  calculator  will 
already  have  discovered  that  six  weeks  =  42  days,  and  that  42 
davs  =  1000  hours. 

After  the  feat  of  walking  1000  miles  in  1000  hours  had  be- 
come stale  by  repetition,  Richard  Manks  startled  the  talent  by 
proposing  to  double  the  wonder  by  halving  the  time.  Thus,  he 
undertook  to  walk  1000  miles  in  500  hours  (20  days  and  16 
hours),  or,  as  the  announcements  put  it,  "one  thousand  miles 
in  one  thousand  half-hours.'^  Manks  started  on  Surrey 
Cricket  Ground  in  Kensington  Oval,  London,  Friday,  September 
20,  184G.  On  Monday,  after  walking  129  miles,  he  was  forced  to 
desist  by  an  attack  of  dysentery.  A  fortnight  later,  Friday, 
October  10,  he  made  a  new  and  this  time  a  successful  effort. 
Starting  at  4  p.m.^  he  completed  his  first  100  miles  at  43  min. 
15  sec.  after  five  o'clock  on  Sunday  evening,  12th  October;  his 
second  100  miles  at  44  min.  10  sec.  past  seven  o'clock  cm  Tw^v 
day,  14th  October;  his  third  100  miles  on  Thursday,  \^Wx  Oti«>- 
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.  .,mk  ;  IMS  niiiiii   luu  inue 
OctolMT,  at   1">  mill.  15  see.  al 
Miin.  vM)  see.  past  10  o'clock  i 
October;  and  finally  going  foi 
o'cl(x*k  on  Friday  mornings  Oc\ 

The  weather  was  delightfull 
nesdav,   ir)tli  October,  when  it 
whole  of  the  dav :  after  which  it 
day  night.  '^8th  October,  when,  i 
menced  a  heavv  fall  of  rain,  w 
hours:  thi.s  was  very  trying  for  th 
and,  althou^rh  so  near  the  finish, 
sive  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  Ci 
Manks  went,  against  the  most  fefc 
though  his  feet  were  severely  bliste 
and  he  altogether  showed  the  frig] 
labor.     On  Wednesday  the  weathei 
was  slippery  and  dillicult  to  traversi 
ing-patli  was  strewn  with  sawdust, 
or  three  minutes  more  off  his  limitec 
his  feet  were  covered  with  blisters 
dered  them  to  he  poulticed,  which  w 
then  changed  and  cut,  to  give  him 
he  kept  on  his  task.     During  Wed] 
heavily,  so  that  it  was  witli   iryt^-^* 
over  the  ground,     'r^  • 
which  p»^"' ' 
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tempt  such  a  frightful  feat.    At  half-past  two  o'clock  on  Friday 

moTning  he  refused  to  rise,  cried  like  a  child,  and  said  to  the 

"timekeeper,  "I  shall  walk  no  more,"  asking,  "Do  you  want  to 

till  Hie  ?  '*    But  he  at  length  was  induced  to  persevere  unto  the 

.  finish. 

Logically,  the  next,  attempt,  at  the  same  rate  of  geometrical 

Eogresfiion,  should  have  been  to  walk  1000  miles  in  1000  quarter 
urs.  Edward  Payson  Weston,  in  1871,  offered  to  do  better 
(and  worse)  than  this.  He  would  cut  down  the  time  and  pro- 
portionately increase  the  mileage,  but  in  5  consecutive  days  (120 
hours)  he  would  walk  400  miles.  He  accomplished  the  feat  at 
the  Empire  Kink  in  New  York  in  June,  1871,  and  incidentally 
beat  all  preceding  modern  records  for  a  single  day's  stint  by 
walking  112  miles  in  24  consecutive  hours. 

Weston  had  first  been  heard  of  in  1867,  when  the  news- 
papers announced  that  he  had  walked  from  Portland,  Maine, 
to  Chicago,  111.,  a  distance  of  1326  miles,  in  rather  less  than  25 
days.  The  undertaking  was  to  walk  this  distance  within  30 
consecutive  days  without  walking  on  Sundays,  and  Weston  not 
only  rested  on  Sundays,  but  for  an  entire  day  besides. 

In  1874  Weston  first  undertook  to  beat  his  own  record  by 
walking  500  miles  inside  of  six  consecutive  days.  In  May  he 
failed  in  New  York.  In  December  of  the  same  year  he  suc- 
ceeded at  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  Industrial  Exposition  Building. 
In  fact,  he  more  than  succeeded.  Beginning  at  five  minutes  past 
midnight  in  the  morning  of  Monday,  December  14,  he  finished 
on  11.15  Saturday  night,  thus  completing  his  task  in  25%  min- 
utes less  than  six  days.  So  stands  the  record.  Actually  Weston 
walked  more  than  500  miles,  as  he  made  the  circuit  of  his  track 
several  times  in  the  absence  of  two  of  the  judges,  and,  rather 
than  have  any  loop-hole  for  a  charge  of  unfairness  in  the  count, 
he  insisted  that  the  judges  should  not  count  those  laps,  and 
that  they  should  put  on  the  record  only  what  they  themselves  saw 
and  could  swear  to. 

On  the  first  day  Weston  walked  115  miles  in  58  seconds  less 
than  twenty-four  hours,  establishing  a  new  record.  He  then 
rested  4h.,  69m.,  and  12s.  On  the  second  day  he  walked  75  miles 
and  rested  6h.,  12m.,  and  33s.  His  third  day's  walk  was  80 
miles,  and  his  rest  4h.,  51m.,  and  01s.  Fourth  day,  80  miles; 
rest,  3h.,  45m.,  12s.  Fifth  day,  75  miles;  rest,  4h.,  47m.,  53s. 
On  the  sixth  day  he  walked  75  miles,  resting  only  27m.  and  55s., 
much  of  his  food  being  given  him  by  his  physician  while  he  con- 
tinued his  walk  on  the  track.  His  average  time  was  fourteen 
minutes  and  fourteen  seconds  U>  the  mile.    Qifi  ia&\j^%\.  \.vcEk&^SR^& 
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ni8<li:  on  tlie  TiMh  mid  iSUDi   milen.     Tbtrsc  he  made  u  ten 
iniiiul4!)i  and  oighlci-jt  («i.H)tidii. 

Henry  C.  Jarivlt,  manager  of  llooth's  Theatre,  haviai! 
va^red  nearly  $2"0i)  on  Wwtoii'i!  «u«w«,  was  naturally  Mliwtr 
ous  about  Saturday'^  effort,  and,  thi^rnfore,  repeatedly  wiit  en- 
couraging dwputchw  lo  Newark.  In  the  evening  Wewum  re- 
apoiided  at  fulluvs:  "Sm-eess  Assured.  I  am  the  hem  nf  At 
hour.    Save  me  a  box  for  Monday  night." 

In  January,  1876,  W'enton  vUiled  Ensland.  At  the  \gnra\- 
tural  Ilall,  lefiiigtun.  he  uudi^rtook  to  walk  115  miles  in  ?1  win- 
aeciitive  hourn,  and  he  invited  W.  Perkins,  the  English  chamiiioii 
■t  fast  walking,  to  join  the  tKTforinanc(\  witli  tlie  iinderstanilin)! 
that  the  one  who  walked  the  greater  number  of  miles  in  that 
time  should  roecive  a  silver  eitp.  Although  IVrkine  had  rwrnilv 
performed  the  remarkable  exploit  of  walking  8  miles  in  5!>  minf. 
fi  »w».,  hiti  poworx  nt  a  long  journey  had  not  been  adeqantt^lj 
teetpd. 

The  match  took  place  on  the  Sth  and  Hh  of  Febniary.  Tlu 
utart  was  made  at  n.25  p.m..  and  at  11.41  a.m.  Perkins  pave  up. 
having'  walked  ratlicr  more  thnn  (i.1  miles.  It  is  nnlv  fiiir  I" 
quote  hi;:  statemcnl  that  lie  had  never  attempted  a  1  on g-dj stance 
mntfli  licfnre.  llie  fitrfhesl  he  ever  walked  being  8  miles.  Weston, 
when  Perkins  retireil,  bad  nearlv  fompleted  his  71st  mile,  and 
within  S4  hours  he  walked  lOniA  miles. 

A  ffirtniglit  later  Weston  made  another  match,  the  tim* 
being  inereasod  to  7.'5  hours  and  his  opponent,  Howell  of  Cw<\- 
bridge,  having  Tid  miles  start.  The  result  of  this  mateb  va' 
that  Weston  walked  375  miles  within  the  appointed  time,  aii'' 
Rowell  17.'i  miles,  fo  tliut  the  latter  did  not  nearly  win  even  witl^ 
the  start  he  had. 

This  was  not  the  last  time  that  Charles  Howell  was  1..  li>^ 
heard  of  by  the  world  and  by  Weston. 

The  six-day  go-as-you-please  matches  were  started  in  IS'.i- 
Weston  winning  the  first,  held  in  the  old  .\merican  Institnf-- 
skating  rink  at  Sixtv-third  Street  and  Third  Avenue,  \ew  York. 
In  1878  such  a  race  was  started  in  London,  and  the  race  hel<l 
there  that  vear  was  won  iiv  O'T.earv.  Sir  .John  Astlev  presented 
a  holt  to  be  hold  by  the  victors  'in  such  contests  and  Howell 
won  it. 

It  was  in  M.irch,  1 87^,  that  he  came  over  liero  and  astonislteil 
every  one  hv  the  wav  in  which  he  captured  the  great  race  in  the 
Garden.  The  popularity  of  these  contests  had  then  reached  its 
height,  and  for  six  davs  the  old  Oarden  was  packed  praeticallv 
nil  the  time,  'With  bis  \,(,inlerful  dog  trot  Howell  gradually 
passed  all  his  opponenl.-  and  Ids  share  of  the  gate  receipts  was 
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$18,398.31.  He  at  once  became  a  popular  idol.  Six  months 
later  in  the  same  place  he  won  another  such  race  before  even 
larger  crowds,  this  time  taking  away  $19,500  as  his  share  and 
returning  to  London. 

The  scene  towards  the  conclusion  was  written  up  in  the  best 
**  reportorial  '^  fashion  by  the  New  York  papers  of  the  day.  Sen- 
sation, it  would  seem,  followed  sensation.  One  of  the  competi- 
tors, Harriman,  a  New  Englander,  struggled  on  in  the  most 
pitiable  condition  without  a  chance  of  winning  the  match,  but 
merely  in  order  to  get  a  share  of  the  gate  money.  During  the 
last  three  days  of  the  match  he  presented  a  truly  horrible  spec- 
tacle,— ^^  very  lame,  in  the  last  stages  of  exhaustion,  his  skin  of 
a  dark  hue  drawn  tightly  over  his  cheek-bones,  his  eyes  sunken 
and  bloodshot,  and  his  body  greatly  attenuated."  Still  he  per- 
severed, and  his  pluck  won  the  "  unbounded  enthusiasm  "  of  the 
vast  crowd  of  spectators.  When  he  had  begun  on  the  451st  mile, 
and  thus  entitled  himself  to  a  consolation  prize,  the  enthusiasm 
broke  all  bounds.  "  A  man  sprang  into  the  path  and  handed 
him  a  magnificent  basket  of  flowers.  The  house  rose  as  Harri- 
man received  it,  and  redoubled  their  cheers.  Still  another  man 
came  forward  and  put  about  his  shoulders  a  red,  white,  and  blue 
sash.  If  the  house  cheered  before,  it  now  yelled  with  delight. 
Still  more  honors  were  coming,  and  some  friends  stepped  for- 
ward and  presented  Harriman  with  a  large  silk  flag.  This  was 
simply  too  much  for  the  overwrought  house.  Men  shouted, 
screamed,  danced,  grasped  each  other's  hands  in  a  whirlwind  of 
delight,  and  the  band,  also  bubbling  over  with  joy  and  patriotism, 
burst  forth  into  *  Yankee  Doodle.'  "  There  seems  to  have  been 
an  immense  amount  of  weeping  by  "  strong  men,"  according  to 
the  reporters,  during  the  match.  When  the  Englishman,  Rowell, 
walked  a  short  distance  on  the  track  "  arm  in  arm  "  with  the 
wretched  Harriman,  the  "  strong  men  "  shed  floods  of  tears  at 
the  touching  incident,  and  the  band  struck  up  "The  Star- 
spangled  Banner,''  topping  it  up  by  "  God  save  the  Queen,"  to 
mark  appreciation  of  Rowell's  manly  and  graceful  conduct.  In- 
deed, the  tact  displayed  by  Rowell  under  somewhat  difficult  cir- 
cumstances made  him  a  general  favorite. 

Pedestrians^  Famous.  In  the  books  of  Dickens  and  his  con- 
temporaries— for  example,  in  the  "  Christmas  Carol " — ^you  will 
find  the  exclamation  "  Walker  I  "  frequently  put  into  the  mouth 
of  incredulous  street  Arabs  and  other  London  plebeians.  This 
is  an  allusion  to  the  famous  eccentric,  John  or  "Walking" 
Stewart,  who  was  born  in  London  (of  Scotch  parents)  in  the 
year  1749  and  died  there  in  1821,  but  who  spent  much  of  the 
intervening  time  abroad  and  afoot    A  tiny  pamp\i\^  Y^sX^^^^ 


(.f  Arcnt,  iindrr  wlioni  he  had  si 
hf  had  travelled  on  foot  throii 
(lermany,  Italy,  France,  and  8 
had  been  "  in  sean^h  of  the  po 
never  explained  what  that  mean\ 

The  compiler  of  S|)ence's  "  A. 
used  to  parade  the  streets  of  Lon 
order,  as  he  said,  to  attract  atten 
wealth  he  commenced  a  series  of  ei 
a  conversazione  was  held  at  his  ho 
ened  hy  music.    On  Sundays  he  ga 
when  he  usually  treated  his  friem 
course,  and  sacred  music  from  Han^ 
he  was  very  partial,  particularly  tl 
This  was  the  signal  for  his  visitor 
erally  concluded  the  evening.    Wher 
still  every  day  to  \ye  found,  either 
James's  Park,  or  in  one  of  those  reco 
where  he  was  still  in  search  of  the  * 
and  he  seldom  suffered  any  person,  wl 
to  sit  near  him  without  introducing 
it  is  believed  he  never  met  with  one 

"  Jerusalem "    Whalley    was    a 
Stewart's  and  almost  equally  fanu^'^ 
made  the  journey  wlii'i* 
one  occasi'^'^ 
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the  north  of  England  (Sir  G.  Liddel)  laid  a  considerable  wager 
that  he  would  go  to  Lapland,  bring  home  two  females  of  that 
country  and  two  reindeer  in  a  given  time.  He  performed  the 
journey  and  effected  his  purpose  in  every  respect.  The  Lapland 
women  remained  in  this  country  for  about  12  months,  but  having 
expressed  a  wish  to  go  back  to  their  own  country  the  baronet 
furnished  them  with  means  and  money. 

The  death  of  a  noted  Eussian  peripatetic  was  recorded  in 

the  New  York  Sun  in  1890.    He  had  died  at  the  Ekaterinoslav 

Hospital  early  in  December.     Ivan  Nicolayevitch  Balabookha 

was  a  scion  of  an  ancient  Cossack  family  which  had  produced 

many  hetmans  and  atamans.    He  was  born  in  1855,  and  served 

in  the  Russian  army  from  1868  to  1882.    As  soon  as  he  obtained 

his  release  from  the  army  he  took  to  travelling  over  the  length 

and  breadth  of  his  native  land.    He  traversed  the  country  from 

the  torrid  zone  to  Tiflis  to  the  frozen  wilds  of  Archangel  and 

came  back  again  to  his  native  city  of  Kiev.    Within  a  short  time 

he  started  again  from  Potchev,  on  the  Austrian  frontier,  and 

made  his  way  through  Siberia  to  Majrmatchin,  in  China, — ^*'to 

taste  a  cup  of  genuine  Chinese  tea,'^  as  he  wrote  to  a  friend. 

On  that  trip  he  crossed  the  lake  of  Balkash  over  the  ice.    In  all 

he  travelled  42,000  versts  on  foot,  visiting  322  cities  and  280 

monasteries  in  all  parts  of  Eussia.    His  outfit  on  his  long  marches 

was  always  the  same,  no  matter  through  what  climate  he  passed. 

He  wore  a  short,  gray  jacket,  a  fur  cap,  and  ready-made  leather 

boots,  and  carried  with  him  two  small  linen  knapsacks,  filled 

with  religious  books  and  with  a  change  of  undergarments.     In 

October,  1890,  Balabookha  arrived  in  Kiev  again  and  planned  a 

new  journey.     "I  have  seen  the  Balkans,  the  Black,  Caspian, 

and  White  seas,  and  the  great  ocean   (the  Pacific), ''  he  said. 

"  Now  I  want  to  see  the  Holy  Land,  to  worship  on  the  tombs  of 

the  saints,  and  on  my  return  to  take  a  bath  in  the  Atlantic.^' 

But  this  plan  was  not  to  be  realized.    The  man  who  bore  45*"  of 

cold  in  northern  Siberia  and  in  Archangel,  who  slept  many  a 

night   in   the   northern   forests,   caught   a   cold   in   the   mild 

climate  of  Ekaterinoslav,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper     He  was 

taken  to  a  special  room  in  the  hospital  and  treated  with  the  best 

medical  care  and  attendance.    But  no  human  efforts  could  save 

the  tireless  traveller ;  he  started,  December  4,  on  the  long  journey 

from  which  no  traveller  returns. 

Balabookha^s  record  has  been  beaten  in  America  by  Captain 
Newton  H.  Chittenden,  the  first  explorer  of  the  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands.  In  1888  and  1889  he  broke  the  record  for  long  walks 
by  making  a  continuous  journey  on  foot  diagonally  across  the 
continent  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  «i  &.\«\«jv^^/\tv- 
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eluding  flcvcral  hunilreii  inilai  (if  tiiltr  expeilitirjcm,  amoutiUn^  u 
3350  miles,  lit-  wiii'  Ufvninpanieil  by  a  pack  burro.  Itiil  he  W 
not  ride  the  burro.  On  tltc  cnutrary.  he  cutimatoi  Unit  hr  i)ni£}!ed 
hii  donkey  more  than  tivo  miles  llirougfa  tho  overSowed  bolbntu 
of  Louisiana. 

The  trip  wa«  for  archirological  and  ctlmological  rvsearcb,  an* 
Captain  Chittenden  (MiMicIcrM  it  one  of  the  severet^  of  Iii$  c«mT. 
Of  the  more  than  SOO.WK)  milw  which  he  covered  in  his  forli 
years  of  travelling.',  ZSiOOO  miles  have  ltfH>n  on  foot.  TMtiinom 
to  his  researehcs  is  found  in  mont  of  the  famous  museums  in 
this  country  and  in  muaeuma  of  ('anada  and  England  an  well. 

The  first  fame  of  Edward  Payson  Weston  (see  Pedestbi*)! 
EEConns)  was  won  in  November,  18fi7,  when  ho  walked  from 
Portland,  Maine,  to  Chicago,  132fi  miles,  in  30  cniia«eu(ii«  iUy» 
without  wfllktng  on  Sunday.  Iti  January.  1911,  n  yonng  latn 
named  0.  Stewart  White  claimed  ta  have  lowered  this  record  i? 
19  hours.  White  left  tho  corner  of  Clnrkc  and  Madison  Street*. 
Chicago,  at  1.15  r.H.,  December  24,  1910,  and  reached  Portland 
January  22.  1!H1,  at  11.4.';  .(.M.  Hii:  feat  excite*!  little  new?- 
p(i|iiT  iiltentiim.  Iiia\i\it,  f.ir  in  iIil  meantime  Wostiin  h^nl 
eclipsed  this  early  rworrl.  Startiup  on  October  Si),  lOOr,  lie  hail 
covered  the  134j"milcs  iK'lween  Porthnul  and  Chicago  in  34  daw 
and  19  hour.s.  heating  liis  previous  record  by  29  hours. 

Oil  ^larcli  15.  Hid!),  Weston  started  to  walk  from  Xew  Yiirt 
to  Sjiii  Fraiiii.-co  in  liiH  dai-s,  hnt  he  was  dclave*!  bv  bltKminl' 
and  it  took  him  nearly  H15  days  to  complete  the  journey.  Di'ter- 
mined  to  beat  (his  record,  he  net  out  from  Santa  Monicn,  a  iva- 
eoatit  town  near  T,oh  Augelep,  on  February  1.  1910.  This  tini>' 
he  announced  that  ho  would  cross  the  contiiumt  in  90  dav?.  Hf 
was  bettT  than  his  word.  lie  reached  Xew  York,  May  3.  iniP- 
havinji  covered  the  distance  of  3(>11  miles  in  T~  d.iys,  or  13  dav^ 
ahead  of  his  schedule.  Now  York  "  humped  itself "'  (a  Xe\f 
York  phrase)  to  give  him  an  ovation.  Twenty  thousand  peopli' 
cheered  him  on  his  march  down  Broadway.  At  the  City  Hall 
he  was  welcomed  by  Mayor  Gayiior,  himjiolf  an  amateur  pedes- 
trian of  .'lome  note,  who  presented  him  with  a  purse  of  $40(i. 
On  this  journey  Weston's  best  day's  work  was  7'2  miles. 

Pedestrians,  Female.  Jeanie  Deans's  walk  from-EdinburL'h 
to  London  is  one  of  those  passage,!*  of  fiction  that  read  much  like 
truth.  But  then,  truth  has  often  pingiari/ed  from  fiction  and 
bettered  it.  Jeariie's  journey  whs  over  400  miles,  hut  she  was  a 
young  woman  and  got  vari<ms  lifts  on  tho  way.  In  lH-"it 
a  Cornish  fishwonian,  Mary  CalliTiacli  by  name,  aged  S.^,  w(ni 
tenipornrv  notoriety  liy  walkiri;:  'M'»  miles  from  her  native  village 
to  visit  the  great  e\liil>ilion  held  that  year  in   I^indon,      More- 
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irer,  she  walked  back.  Xeither  to  nor  fro  did  she  break  the 
>lemn  vow,  registered  before  starting,  that  she  would  not  ac- 
5pt  assistance  in  any  shape,  except  as  regarded  her  finances, 
fdling  at  the  Mansion  House  in  London  to  pay  her  respects  to 
le  mayor,  she  cheerfully  accepted  a  sovereign  from  his  lordship, 
cpressing  that  cheerfulness  in  old-lady  fashion  by  bursting  into 
ars.    ^^  Now  I  shall  be  able  to  get  back,"  she  said. 

In  1890-91  a  young  American  woman  walked  across  the  con- 
nent  and  was  duly  celebrated  in  the  New  York  press.  (See 
"Ae  Illustrated  American,  April  11,  1891.)  She  was  Miss  Zoe 
rayton.  When  she  heard  some  friends  marvelling  at  a  New 
"ork  hotel-keeper  and  a  professor  of  penmanship  who  had  just 
3mpleted  a  horseback  ride  from  ocean  to  ocean,  she  declared 
lat  she  could  travel  that  distance  on  foot.  She  was  in  San 
*rancisco  at  the  time.  Being  a  woman  of  her  word,  she  started 
)  accomplish  her  task,  August  27,  1890,  accompanied  by  two 
lale  companions  and  two  poodle  dogs.  One  of  the  latter  was 
illed  by  a  railway  train.  Miss  Gayton  took  the  ferry-boat  from 
•an  Francisco  to  Oakland,  but  walked  the  remainder  of  the  dis- 
mce  to  her  goal, — Franklin  Square,  New  York  City. 

To  make  the  task  more  difficult,  Miss  Gayton  decided  to 
jUow  on  the  railway  tracks.  The  distance  is  estimated  at  3400 
liles,  which  she  was  to  cover  in  226  days.  The  route  she  selected 
'as  as  follows:  Central  Pacific  to  Ogden;  Union  Pacific  to 
Council  Bluflfs;  Kock  Island  to  Chicago;  Michigan  Central  to 
Buffalo ;  New  York  Central  to  New  York.  Her  two  escorts  car- 
led  packs  containing  blankets,  tea,  sugar,  butter,  bread,  a  tin 
late,  three  cups,  one  basket,  one  camp-knife  and  a  fork,  and 
[iss  Gayton  carried  a  satchel  containing  linen  and  a  few  other 
ecessaries.  The  danger  of  walking  eo  much  on  the  railway 
racks  was  mitigated  by  the  interest  shown  in  the  party  by  the 
iilroad  men,  the  locomotive  engineers  being  particularly  care- 
al  not  to  run  over  them.  The  railroad  men  christened  Miss 
(ayton  the  "  Sunset  Special.*' 

Miss  Gayton  won  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  woman 
ho  ever  walked  across  the  International  Bridge  over  the  Niagara 
liver  on  the  railroad  track.  She  had  to  get  a  special  permit 
rom  the  superintendent  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Kailroad  to  do  it. 
Tie  longest  day's  walk  taken  by  the  party  was  40  miles,  and  the 
mgest  week's  walk  193  miles. 

Women  have  even  attempted  to  rival  men  in  public  feats  of 
edestrianism.  In  the  winter  of  1878-1879  an  Englishwoman, 
[rs.  Anderson,  covered  herself  with  glorv  in  America  by  walk- 
ig  2700  quarter  miles  in  2700  quarter  hours.  She  began  \\^t 
isk  in  the  Mozart  Beer  Garden,  Brooklyn,  "New  XotV,  wv  \!ftfe 
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IGUi  at  DecvmhiT.  lt>it<,  uuil  i.'tiiu-1u(l<t]  it  on  til..-  latti  of  Ju- 
tury.  187!).  Slie  walked  aa  a  track  of  sueli  U-n^th  tLat  eem 
times  round  inude  Kxactly  e  tjuHrttrr  of  ii  iiiik>.  Oa  the  la£t<iiT 
of  till-  i«'rfoniiance  (he  "  wear  and  tear  of  Iter  terrililc  in>lk  n»*. 
it  is  ftflted.  "  cnsil_v  iwrcoivi'd  at  tiiuw  in  the  pallor  iif  her  f»if, 
liiT  weary  uteps.  and  the  (iliiHsy  appearance  of  Iier  eyes,"  It  it 
not  8urpri$inK  that  slic  fvlt  eomewmit  fiiti^ed,  for  "  at  one  tiiw 
Bhf  appeared  dre^M'd  as  the  (ioddefis  of  Liberty,  with  s  large  ^i 
Ameriean  Hag  folded  around  her  person;  In  her  right  hand  ^' 
curried  a  smalt  En^ltah  flag,  and  in  the  left  the  StAn  «nd 
Stripee."  The  flan  enveloping  her  body  proved  such  an  impr4i- 
inent  to  tier  progress  and  waH  bo  iincomfortnble  that  she  ms 
compelled  to  stop  on  the  track  and  have  it  rearranged.  Tb 
crunii  of  spectators  was  bo  great  as  to  be  dangerous,  2000  }MTSon! 
being  jammed  in  a  hall  built  to  aceommMlate  only  500.  Tlii» 
rendered  the  atmosphere  stifling,  and  several  women  present 
fainted,  Xevertlieless,  in  spite  of  these  unfavorable  eircum- 
Btancee,  Mrs.  Anderson  gallantly  paced  on,  amid  deafening  ap- 
plause; and  on  lieing  summoned  for  the  27f>fttii  quarter — the 
lust— sl„-  ■'liuiirideil  frniri  her  u.oii.,  and  fairlv  flew  arounii  ihe 
trat'k  with  n  S(|uare  beej-aiid-too  movement.''  Two  men  ran 
ohi.'nd  of  her  tn  keep  a  pathway  open  thrnngh  the  crowd,  and  \m 
followptl  lior  fo  see  that  the  open  linr  wjis  n.il  closed,  Tlu- 
roaring  voices  in  the  hall  drowned  ]]\'-  i|i-.  ..;-.|.jr.;  ■:..'a  iiv  ■.-'  t'l'.' 
liraiJa  band,  iinil  when  the  last  (luartci-.'  .i-  -  ■  ]  ■  ■':■ 
timcnnmmnccd  as  2  min.  3734  sec.  ti   ■  ■,.-■  ..■.■.■  r 

wnlk.  the  nproar  wiis  "simplv  torrii,,."      Mr-.    A(,.|,i-..,h   immi 

m dod  Ihc  .■.iMu'C.  iirid  tji;h]c"  a  slu.rl   sp,.,'ili.     -  Wlnlc  ii.di." 

she  said,  "  w.tc  the  host  for  Peeking  diinger  at  the  CLinnnn** 
month,  ,slic  helicvt'd  women  had  the  most  endurnnce,''  Site  con' 
eluded  hy  giving  ''a  little  advice  to  women  al.ont  wnlking."  Not 
all  women  need  that  advice. 

Before  going  on  strike  in  1011  the  famons  bar-maids  0' 
Muidch  set  (o  work  collecting  statistics.  Witli  the  aid  of  a  pe- 
doniefer  one  of  (hem  calculated  that  sliG  walk."  forty  kilometers 
(ahout  SS  miles)  a  day,  or  as  far  as  an  army  of  men  marches  in 
eight  hours.  Tn  each  working  day,  which  means  every  day  in  the 
week,  including  Sunday,  from  10  in  the  morning  until  midnight. 
she  takes,  on  an  average,  58,000  steps.  Her  stride  is  ','7'  ^  incbcs. 
Not  only  does  she  cover  so  much  ground,  h\it  at  each  trip  she 
earries  as  many  as  eight  heavy  sbdns  or  a  largo  tray  tieapcd  full 
of  dishes.  And  for  all  l!iat  exertion  she  gets  hut  ".*  marks  a  day. 
that  is  50  cents. 

Pedler's  Acre.  A  tract  of  riverside  land  in  the  old  Lam- 
beth parish  in  Ixindon,  comprising  about  an  acre,  which  was 
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owned  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  a  pedler.  Dying,  he  be- 
queathed it  to  the  parish  on  condition  that  a  dog  which  bad 
accompanied  him  on  his  peregrinations  should  be  buried  in  the 
local  church-yard.  Originally  it  brought  in  only  about  3  shil- 
lings a  year.  In  1910,  when  the  London  County  Council  acquired 
the  estate,  the  Lambeth  Council  was  receiving  $9000  a  year  from 
it.  The  money  was  devoted  to  the  reduction  of  the  local  rates, 
being  equivalent  to  a  rate  of  one  farthing  in  the  pound. 

The  London  County  Council  bought  the  estate  to  build  its 
new  county  hall  on  it,  the  price  being  $405,000.  The  money 
was  paid  into  chancery,  as  the  council  did  not  wish  to  participate 
in  the  dispute  which  arose  as  to  its  allocation. 

In  old  days  there  had  been  many  fights  over  the  property,  and 
in  1824  an  attempt  was  made  to  sell  or  mortgage  the  acre  in 
order  to  build  a  chapel  in  the  district.  The  inhabitants  pro- 
tested, and  secured  an  act  of  Parliament,  in  the  reign  of  George 
IV,  vesting  the  property  in  the  rector  and  churchwardens  and 
ten  other  rated  inhabitants,  the  rents  and  proceeds  to  be  applied 
to  parochial  purposes.  The  churchwardens  claimed  a  share  of 
the  price  paid  by  the  County  Council,  and  the  fight  now  (1913) 
lies  between  them  and  the  Lambeth  Borough  Council. 

Peach.  The  peach  is  an  ancient  fruit,  and  it  seems  singular 
that  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  Bible,  for  it  is  known  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Italy  as  early  at  least  as  the  time  of 
Cladius,  A.D.,  50.  It  was  known  then  as  the  persiche,  owing 
doubtless  to  importation  from  Persia.  There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  its  origin  belongs  to  Persia  or  China. 
Under  the  name  of  "to/*  or  "tao,"  it  was  discussed  by  Con- 
fucius five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  Much  later  Virgil 
spoke  of  it,  saying: 

Myself  will  search  our  planted  grounds  at  home 
For  downy  peaches  and  the  glossy  plum. 

The  peach  was  not  known  in  England  or  France  until  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  French  name  is  peche, 
from  which  is  obviously  derived  our  English  word  "peach.'*  Its 
cultivation  has  never  been  a  success  in  either  of  these  countries, 
while  in  Cliina,  in  all  probability  its  original  home,  every  con- 
dition is  admirably  fitted  for  it,  and  there  it  reaches  its  highest 
degree  of  perfection,  the  peaches  grown  in  and  about  Pekin  be- 
ing the  finest,  largest,  and  most  delicious  the  world  can  produce. 

It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  (1680) 
that  the  peach  was  introduced  into  this  country,  where  it  can  ba 
given  any  latitude  to  suit  its  fancy,  humored  with  any  sort  of 
climate  or  soil  it  may  demand. 

Through  the  nectarine  the  peach  is  cloHcAy  coiviieci^  Vo  ^^ 
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almond,  and  hy  tlic  almoml  lo  the  apricot,  plum,  ani]  dim;- 
Tilt'  FreDoh  draw  mi  ilii^tinction  b«tw(«H  the  peacti  atuJ  nectsnat 
othtT  than  to  regard  the  one  as  a  smooth  and  the  other  a  ion; 
fruit.  Their  aftinity  is  pniveil  liv  the  fact  lh»{  both  bare  bea 
frwiuently  grown  not  only  from  the  same  tree  but  from  the  ssmt 
brunch,  am),  whut  it  more,  tht-  fruit  ha»  b^n  known  to  matuR 
wilb  one  of  its  sideH  smooth  and  the  other  covered  with  the  onli- 
nary  fuzz.  The  kernel  has  the  strong  flavor  of  tht'  bitter  almond, 
which  is  due,  as  in  the  almond,  to  the  presence  of  pru^sic  scii 
In  ancient  times  the  peach  vm  n^ganli^d  as  poisonoti«,  and  itui 
tradition  that  a  Kin^  of  Peraia  once  sent  &  quantit}'  of  then 
into  Egj-pt  for  the  purpose  of  [misiining  the  inhabitnni?.  Pffl- 
haps  in  those  days  the  iwed  contained  a  sufficiency  of  this  deadh 
acid  to  permeate  the  fruit  and  render  it  unfit  and  even  dangerouG 
for  use. 

The  peach-tree  hae  the  reputation  of  being  short  lived,  fee 
growers  iu  some  countries  being  compelled  to  renew.' 
charda  every  few  years.  Yet  there  is  evidence  that  a 
to  ;i  tolerably  good  age  if  conditions  are  propitious.  In 
tlii-n.-  are  iri'V,*  «\<t  ?t-M'iitv  vi-ars  ..M  uml  «lill  in  a  fairly  flourish- 
ing conilitioji,  Hnil  there  iti  one  in  France  which  is  said  tn  have 
been  standing  now  more  than  a  ceutury. 

Penny-Post.  The  inventiim  of  this  postal  reform  {'■ 
rosT-OFfifE)  is  riglilly  iittrihiited  to  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  l.ikf 
all  inventors,  houe\cr,  he  had  his  forerunners.  It  is  a  cnriou.s 
eoincidenee  iIihI  llie  curliet^t  of  these  should  also  have  borne  tW 
name  iif  Hill.  Xearly  two  centuries  before  Sir  Rowland's  suc- 
cess, his  namesake  publislied  a  small  vnlunie  of  which  the  only 
known  copy  is  in  the  Britisli  Museum.  The  title  runs  as  follows; 
"  A  Penny  Post :  or.  a  Vindication  of  the  Liberty  and  Birthriiilit 
of  every  Englisliman,  in  carrying  Merchants'  and  other  Alen'f 
I.ettiTu,  against  anv  Restraint  of  Farmers  of  snch  Employments- 
By  .John  Hill.    London:  Printed  in  the  yeare  16.59." 

This  pioneer  attempt  was  followed  by  another,  equally  abor- 
tive, in  IfifiO.  A  folio  sheet  of  two  pages  was  printed  and  cir- 
culated in  London  under  the  following  title:  "A  Penny  well 
Bestowed;  or,  a  Brief  Account  of  the  Xew  Design  contrived  for 
the  great  Increase  of  Trade,  and  Kase  of  Correspondence,  to  the 
Great  Advantage  of  the  Inhabitants  of  all  Sorts,  by  conveying 
of  Irfttcrs  or  Pacquets  under  a  Pound  Weight,  to  and  from  all 
parts  witliin  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  the  Out 
Parishes  within  the  Weekly  Bills  of  Mortality,  for  One  Penny.'" 
The  colophon  bears  the  words,  "  London :  printed  for  the  T'nder- 
takers  bv  Thomas  James,  at  the  Printing  Press  in  Mincing-lana 
April,  Ifi80." 
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The  author  of  this  sheet,  like  other  original  thinkers,  was 
ahead  of  his  time.  "  There  is  nothing/'  he  said,  "  that  tends 
more  to  the  increase  of  trade  and  business  than  a  speedy,  cheap, 
and  safe  way  of  intelligence,  much  being  obstructed  and  more 
retarded  in  all  places  where  that  is  wanting.  For  as  money,  like 
the  blood  in  natural  bodies,  gives  life  to  trade  by  its  circulation, 
80  correspondence,  like  the  vital  spirits,  gives  it  sense  and  motion. 
And  the  more  that  these  abound  in  any  place  the  more  dotli  that 
place  increase  in  riches,  strength,  and  vigor.*^  This  was  said  in 
1680.  It  was  said  again,  in  other  words,  and  with  higher  au- 
thority, in  1838,  when  Sir  Rowland  Hill's  plan  was  beifore  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  first  reformer,  however,  had  known  his  public  too  well  to 
imagine  that  his  project  would  meet  with  immediate  or  cordial 
acceptance.  **  It  is  not,''  he  wrote,  "  to  be  expected  in  this  age 
that  any  new  design  can  be  contrived  for  the  public  good  without 
meeting  many  rash  censures  and  impediments  from  the  foolish 
and  malicious.*'  The  design  was  to  provide  means  for  the  de- 
livery of  letters  and  parcels  throughout  London  hourly  every  day 
from  6  A.M.  until  9  p.m.,  fifteen  deliveries  in  all.  Possibly  it 
was  due  to  this  pamphlet  that  three  years  later  (1683)  a  penny- 
post  for  London  and  the  district  named  was  actually  established, 
not,  however,  by  the  post-office,  but  by  private  enterprise. 

Dockwra,  a  London  merchant,  opened  several  hundred  offices 
which  gave  the  city  a  private  local  post.  This  system  was  never 
extended  to  the  provinces.  Owing  to  mismanagement  it  soon 
ceased  to  be  remunerative  and  was  taken  over  by  the  postmaster- 
general. 

Whether  Sir  Bowland  Hill  was  or  was  not  acquainted  with 
these  pioneer  attempts  is  little  to  the  purpose.  Even  if  the  great 
postal  reformer  of  the  nineteenth  century  borrowed  his  thought 
from  a  predecessor  in  the  seventeenth,  none  the  less  the  thanks 
of  the  world  are  due  to  him  for  converting  unproductive  fancy 
into  living  fact. — All  the  Year  Round,  May  13,  1871. 

Pepper  Port.  Tip  to  1861  Salem,  Mass.,  was  known  gen- 
erally among  seafaring  men  as  the  Pepper  Port.  The  first  cargo 
of  this  condiment  ever  imported  to  the  United  States  was  landed 
there  in  1795  by  Jonathan  Carnes,  a  Salem  captain.  While  on 
an  East  Indian  voyage,  he  heard  of  the  enormous  profits  made  in 
pepper.  He  promptly  sailed  for  Padang,  Sumatra,  then  the 
centre  of  trade.  On  the  way  home  he  was  wrecked,  losing  both 
ship  and  cargo.  In  1795  he  once  more  put  out  for  Padang,  in 
the  Rajah,  a  brig  of  120  tons.  Finding  the  pepper  trade  pretty 
well  cornered  by  that  time  by  French  and  Dwtch  \.t«iA«%»,  V^ 
boldly  headed  north,  navigating  unchartered  watex^  itcmv  ^t\» 


t:.'    :!r.-i  Arii«Ti«.an  vi*>m*1  to  rou 
tu  ^ail  i!in»ii<:h  the  Straits  of  Ma 

Tlie  last  Salom  sliip  in  the  j 
that  visited  Sumatra  in  1861  an« 
of  pepper  ever  iliseliar^d  at  a  Sal 
the  clo^e  of  tlie  Salem  trade  in  Pai 
the  bark  Glide  came  in  from  Zanz 
in  maritime  records  of  a  Salem  vefc 
Good  Hope.    In  1900  not  a  ship  sai 
and  the  old  town,  l>etter  known  i. 
Boston  or  New  York,  was  dropped  frc 

Petrified  Forest  of  Arizona.  ^ 
covered  with  a  litter  of  fallen  trees,  hr 
of  from  2  to  20  feet,  scattered  in  ever 
all  jK»trified  and  displayin/nf  a  variety 
ony,  agate,  and  onyx.  The  most  an 
play  is  that  known  as  the  Petrified  B 
trunk  lying  across  a  deep  ravine,  it  f 
for  passengers  afoot  or  even  on  hors< 
plete  to  the  base,  where  it  is  partially 
reveals  the  manner  in  which  the  rooi 
tree  was  still  growing.  The  total  len 
is  111  feet,  with  a  span  of  44  feet  acro$ 
circumference  is  10  foot. 

Many  tliooric^s  h^- 
rified  T^  •• 
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Bilica  and  lime,  also  held  in  solution  by  the  water.  By  the 
jrcise  of  tliat  wonderful  law  called  capillary  attraction,  this 
ter,  charged  with  lime  and  the  brilliant  coloring  matter,  was 
3orbed  by  the  wood  as  its  fibres  gradually  decayed.  This  great 
ange  went  silently  on  for  many,  many  years,  until  finally  all 
s  changed  to  stone. 

Meantime  there  were  great  volcanic  disturbances  in  that 
rion  and  ashes  were  cast  over  the  whole  area,  burying  the  forest 
dead  trees  many  feet  deep.  Then,  as  more  centuries  passed, 
5  region  sank  until  sandstones,  limestones,  more  sandstones, 
d  more  limestones  were  deposited  from  sediment  in  the  wator 
it  washed  over  the  place.  Thus  the  forest  was  buried,  accord- 
r  to  some  scientists,  to  a  depth  of  over  20,000  feet. 

In  time  this  period  of  subsidence  was  arrested  and  reversed. 
)ther  Nature  began  to  lift  the  area  out  of  the  great  inland  sea 
lere  so  much  had  been  going  on.  Higher  and  higher  rose  the 
1  of  this  sea  until  the  land  emerged,  and  the  waters  rolled 
ay.  Then  through  a  period  of  great  storms  and  atmospheric 
tiflicts  these  vast  layers  of  stone  were  gradually  worn  away 
til  the  petrified  trees  were  left  exposed  as  we  now  see  them 
all  their  changed  beauty. 

Pheasant,  Latin  phasianus,  a  game  bird  which  is  said  to 
ve  originated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Phasis  (the  modem 
oni)  in  Colchis.  Greek  and  Roman  authorities  alike  are  agreed 
at  it  is  not  indigenous  in  any  part  of  Europe.  According  to 
irtial  it  was  brought  from  Colchis  (Mingrelia)  along  with 
3  Golden  Fleece  in  the  ship  Argo,  In  the  days  of  Aristophanes 
e  Phasian  bird,  as  it  was  termed,  was  kept  in  a  half-domes- 
ated  state  by  the  Athenians,  and  its  flesh  was  regarded  as  a 
eat  delicacy.     Both  Pliny  and  Martial  tell  us  that  it  was  to 

found  in  the  preserves  around  the  villas  of  the  wealthy  in 
il y ;  and  the  latter  author  mentions  that  it  was  kept  along  with 
mingos,  guinea  fowl,  peacocks,  geese,  and  partridges.  It  was 
obably  brought  into  France  after  the  conquest  by  the  Boman 
rions.  Ornithologists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  exact  date  of  its 
turalization  in  England,  and  generally  quote  a  notice  in 
'hard  of  the  price  of  a  bird  being  fourpence  in  the  reign  of 
Iward  the  First,  as  being  the  first  record  of  its  presence  in 
at  island.  There  is,  however,  a  much  earlier  notice  in  the 
jatise  ^^  De  Incentione  Sanctae  Crucis  Nostrae  in  Monte  Acuto 

de  Ductione  ejusdem  apud  Waltham,*'  edited  by  Professor 
ubbs.  The  allowance  made  to  each  canon's  household  by  the 
under  of  Waltham,  the  great  Harold,  in  1059,  was,  on  feast 
ys  from  Michaelmas  to  Easter,  ^'cither  twelve  larks,  or  two 
igpies,  or  two  partridges,  or  one  pheasant "  aM  tot  ^^  \fi»s^ 


..i.ii:  inirndiuMMl   tlio  hinl 
The  Uninaiis  certainly  natiiralizo 
nf  narks,  in  North  France  and  in 
nnist  1)0  aitriliuiofl  the  presence  c 
hill  of  fare  is  vctv  interesting  in  ai 
to  what  extent  the  taste  of  the  I. 
day.    Two  jmrtridfres  may  perhaps 
niands  to  he  e(|uivalent  of  twelve  la 
canon  nowadays  would  feel  himsell 
two  magpies  suhstitiited  for  one  or  ( 

In  modern  Kngland  the  first  ol 
opening  of  the  season  for  hoth  phe 
former  had  heon  threatened  with  exti 
^*rtificial  production,  it  has  hecome  at 
to  shoot  it  over  dogs  among  the  hedg€ 
practice  would  he  manifestly  absurd, 
it  can  onlv  l>e  dealt  with  satisfactorily 
flying  high  and  fast  toward  the  shootc 

The  London  Daihf  ^fa{l  in  Augu 
terview  with  the  representative  of  a  fi 
raise  plieasants  for  supplying  deficienc 

''There  promises  to  be  a  good  den 
ants  this  year,"  said  the  manager  of  t 
early  breeding  was  spoiled  by  bad  w 
fetch  from  38.  fid.  to  5?.  Gd.  nr^'^f^^- 
People  find  it  far  1o--^  ' 
for  shoofi''^ 
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produces  the  impression  of  actual  motion.     (Sec  Moving  Pic- 
ruREs.) 

Phoenix.  A  fabulous  sacred  bird  of  the  Egyptians.  In  a 
irell-known  passage  in  his  "  Enquiries  into  Vulgar  and  Common 
Errors '*  (1646),  Sir  Thomas  Browne  discusses  with  the  utmost 
gravity  the  existence  of  the  phoenix,  who  is  mentioned,  "not 
mly  by  human  authors,'*  but  also  by  such  "  lioly  writers  as 
2!3rril,  Epiphanius,  and  Ambrose."  He  is  spoken  of  also  in  Job 
(xxix,  18)  and  in  the  Psalms.  However,  no  less  than  eight 
reasons  are  alleged  against  his  existence,  of  which  the  first  is 
that  no  one  has  ever  seen  a  j)hoenix,  and  the  last  that  no  animals 
really  spring  or  could  spring  from  their  predecessors'  ashes.  Yet, 
laving  marshalled  this  formidable  array  of  facts  against  the 
jhoenix.  Sir  Thomas  ends  by  saying,  "  How  far  to  rely  on  this 
:radition  we  refer  unto  consideration/'  and  adds  a  reflection 
m  the  improbability  of  Plutarch's  statement  "  that  the  brain  of 
1  phcenix  is  a  pleasant  bit,  but  that  it  causeth  the  headache." 

Tacitus,  who,  though  he  lived  1600  years  before  Browne,  was 
:he  product  of  a  more  skeptical  age,  has  no  such  balanced  doubts 
as  to  the  existence  of  the  phoenix.  In  the  sixth  book  of  his 
■*  Annals "  he  seriously  assures  us  that  tlie  bird  appeared  in 
Egypt  during  the  consulate  of  Paulus  Fabius  and  Lucius  Yitel- 
lius ;  and  he  talks  with  equal  seriousness  of  its  periodical  return. 
But  we  have  a  more  detailed  and  positive  account  of  the  phcenix. 
Solinus,  in  his  work  on  natural  history,  entitled  "  Polyhistor," 
speaks  of  a  phoenix  that  was  captured  in  Egypt  and  taken  to 
Rome,  where  it  was  publicly  exhibited,  and  a  written  statement 
^t  the  fact  drawn  up  and  deposited  in  the  ardiives  of  the  re- 
public. He  adds  a  full  description  of  the  bird.  "  It  is  as  large 
as  an  eagle,"  he  says,  "  its  head  is  ornamented  with  feathers 
rising  up  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  its  throat  is  surrounded  with 
tufts  of  feathers,  and  its  neck  shines  like  gold;  the  rest  of  its 
>ody  is  purple,  except  the  tail,  whicli  is  sky-blue  mingled  with 
rose-color."  Another  most  respectable  authority  to  quote  by  w^ay 
3f  corroboration  is  that  of  a  worthy  father  of  the  church — of 
10  other  than  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria.  In  one  of  his  epistles 
;o  the  Corinthians,  he  says,  by  w^ay  of  argument,  to  prove  the 
resurrection  of  the  human  race,  "  Behold,  there  exists  in  Arabia 
I  bird,  the  only  one  of  its  race — he  is  called  the  phoenix — ^he  lives 
I  hundred  years,  and  when  near  death  he  proceeds  to  his  own 
embalming.  He  gathers  together  myrrh,  incense,  and  other  aro- 
natics,  and  with  these  composes  for  himself  an  odoriferous 
•oflfin,  in  which,  at  the  appointed  time,  he  shuts  himself  up  «ixvd 
lies.     Wlien  his  I^osh  is  consumed,  a  worm  \9.  AiOTiv,  -wVx^  t^- 


r\«Tv  live  Inmdn'd  voars.     Th 
-aint's  li^nirrs  of  four  liuiuiro 
savs  one  hundred  voars,  and  onl 
successor  once  in  five  liundred. 
thew*  facts,  unless  we  suppose  \\h 
spends  the  extra  four  hundred  \ 
Iiefore  he  accjuin^s  sutlicient  str 
father's  funeral.    The  pha»nix  is  a 
hy  some  of  whom  a  different  aoeo 
tin^  fire  to  his  funereal  pile,  and  tl 
the  paternal  cinders. 

Phoenix  Park.  A  public  park- 
contains  a  granite  monument  in  hoi 
been  materially  im[)roved  of  late,  w 
from  original  deformities.  The  bi 
niemorating  the  siepe  of  Serin^rapa 
Waterloo,  by  Farrell,  and  the  sipnin 
arc  its  best  features,  and  not  withoi 

liCver  and  Lover  have  introduced 
their  romances  that  it  is  ditticult  to 
having  any  relation  to  society  eou] 
assistance.  When  duelling  was  the 
nians  had  their  hostile  meetings  th 
are  pointed  out  where  hair-tri«'«"  -^ 
tion. 

The    '      ' 
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le  Zoolo^jical  Gardens.  To  complete  the  illusion,  the  Earl  of 
hesterfield,  in  the  year  1745,  erected  a  pillar  near  the  well,  with 
le  figure  of  a  phoenix  rising  from  its  ashes  on  the  top  of  it; 
id  most  Dublin  people  now  believe  that  the  Park  received  its 
ame  from  this  pillar.  The  change  from  fionn^isg  to 
phoenix  "  is  not  peculiar  to  Dublin,  for  the  river  Finisk,  which 
kins  the  Blackwater  below  Cappoquin,  is  called  Phoenix  by 
mith  in  his  History  of  Waterford.  Examples  of  similar  cop- 
iptions  are  found  elsewhere  in  Ireland.  There  are,  for  instance, 
!veral  places  in  Tipperary  and  Limerick  called  by  the  Scrip- 
iral  name  Mountsion ;  but  "  Mount ''  is  only  a  translation  of 
IOC,  and  "  sion  "  an  ingenious  adaptation  of  sidhedn  [sheeawn], 
fairy  mount;  the  full  Irish  name  being  Cnoc-a'-tsidheain, 
fairv-mount  hill.'' 

This  improvement  reminds  the  Saturday  Review  of  *'the 
iscription  over  a  public  building  at  Sedunum,  Sitten,  or  Sion, 
Dominus  dilexit  portas  Sion,'  etc.,  a  pious  local  belief  about 
hich,  if  cleanliness  be  really  next  to  godliness,  we  must  be 
lowed  to  have  our  doubts." 

Phonautograph.  In  May,  1877,  at  a  meeting  held  at  Salem, 
[ass.,  Professor  Alexander  Graham  Bell  delivered  a  lecture  on 
Visible  Speech,"  during  the  course  of  which  he  exhibited  a 
evice  which  he  called  by  the  above  name.  It  consisted  of  a 
uman  ear-drum  cut  from  a  dead  subject  and  placed  in  the  end 
[  an  ordinary  speaking  trumpet.  "  On  speaking  into  the  trum- 
et,"  says  a  contemporary  report  that  is  copied  in  the  Eclectic 
(agazine  for  June,  1877,  "the  drum  is  set  in  motion,  this 
loves  the  style,  the  style  traces  the  effect  on  a  plate  of  smoked 
lass ;  and  by  the  means  of  a  camera  the  curves  and  lines  can  be 
shibited  to  a  large  number  of  spectators.  The  five  vowels  make 
ve  different  curves;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Bell,  there  is  no  such 
ling  as  a  sound  or  tone  pure  and  simple,  but  each  is  a  com- 
osite  of  a  number  of  tones ;  and  the  wavelets  by  which  these  are 
roduced  can  also  be  shown  on  a  screen.  Tables  of  the  various 
mibols  have  been  drawn  up  and  found  useful  for  educational 
urposes,  as  was  demonstrated  by  a  young  deaf  and  dumb  pupil 
rom  the  Boston  Institution  who  interpreted  the  symbols  on 
ight." 

Phonograph.  As  long  ago  as  1632  there  was  described  in  a 
ttle  monthy  publication  called  Le  Courier  Veritable,  some- 
hing  very  like  Edison's  phonograph. 

"  Captain  Vosterloch  has  returned  from  his  voyage  to  the 
•outhem  lands,  which  he  started  on  two  years  and  a  half  ago  by 
rder  of  the  States-General.  He  tells  us,  among  othex  tVvxxv^^ 
!iat.  in  passing  through  a  strait  below  MageWatf  ^,  \i^  \wiSfc^ 


...  i^iTac    ill    l<ir»o.      Ill    his  **  ( 
tIk'  McM.ii  "  tlu'  hero  reaches  tha 
whu  uinlertakes  to  act  as  guide  8. 
?ome  of  the  books  of  tlie  country, 
he  saw  and  lieard :   **  On  opening 
cern  of  metal,  something  like  one 
little  springs  and  minnte  machinei 
wonderful  book  that  has  no  leave 
understanding  of  which  the  eyes  an 
necessary.     When  any  one  wishes  U 
chine  with  its  great  number  of  nei 
the  [)ointer  to  the  chapter  he  wishes 
out,  as  if  from  the  mouth  of  a  mi 
music,  the  distinct  and  various  soui 
Lunarians  as  the  expression  of  langu 

The  inventor  of  the  modern  inst 
purely  accidental  manner  in  which  tl 

*^  I  was  singing,"  says  Mr.  Edisor 
telephone,  when  the  vibration  of  th< 
points  into  my  finger.  That  set  me  tl 
the  actions  of  the  point  and  send  the  ] 
afterward,  I  saw  no  reason  why  the 
tried  the  experiment  first  on  a  strip 
found  that  the  point  made  an  alpha 
'  Halloa  !  Halloa  ! '  into  the  nion+^' " 
the  steel  point,  nn'i  ^ 
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on :  I  then  shouted  '  Mary  had  a  little  lamb/  etc.  I  adjusted  the 
reproducer,  and  the  machine  reproduced  it  perfectly.  I  was 
never  so  taken  aback  in  my  life.  Everybody  was  astonished.  I 
was  always  afraid  of  things  that  worked  the  first  time.  Long 
experience  proved  that  there  were  great  drawbacks  found,  gener- 
ally before  they  could  be  got  commercial,  but  here  was  something 
there  was  no  doubt  of." 

Xo  wonder  that  John  Kruesi,  as  he  stood  listening  to  the 
performance  of  the  simple,  little  machine  he  had  himself  just 
finished,  cried  out  in  an  awe-stricken  tone,  "  Mein  Gott  in 
Himmel ! "  No  wonder  that  with  Edison  he  sat  up  all  night 
experimenting  with  it  so  as  to  get  better  and  better  results ! 

It  is  said  that  Carman,  the  foreman  of  the  machine  shop, 
had  wagered  Edison  a  box  of  cigars  that  the  machine  would 
not  work. 

The  original  Edison  phonograph  thus  built  by  Kruesi  is 
preserved  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  London. 

To  return  to  Edison's  storv  of  his  invention.  *^  That  morn- 
iiig,"  he  says,  "  I  took  it  over  to  Xew  York  and  walked  into  the 
office  of  the  Scientific  American,  went  up  to  Mr.  Beach's  desk, 
and  said  I  had  something  to  show  him.  He  asked  what  it  was. 
1  told  him  I  had  a  machine  that  would  record  and  reproduce 
the  human  voice.  I  opened  the  package,  set  up  the  machine 
and  recited  *  Mary  had  a  little  lamb,'  etc.  Then  I  reproduced 
it  so  that  it  could  be  heard  all  over  the  room.  They  kept  me 
at  it  until  the  crowd  got  so  great  Mr.  Beach  was  afraid  the 
floor  would  collapse;  and  we  were  compelled  to  stop.  The 
papers  next  morning  contained  columns.  None  of  the  writers 
seemed  to  understand  how  it  was  done.  I  tried  to  explain,  it 
was  so  very  simple,  but  the  results  were  so  surprising  they  made 
up  their  minds  probably  that  they  never  would  understand  it — 
and  they  didnV 

The  government  officials  got  interested.  They  telegraphed 
Edison  to  come  to  Washington.  He  obeyed,  taking  with  him  a 
newer  and  larger  instrument  just  completed.  This  was  exhibited 
in  the  apartments  of  "  Gail  Hamilton,"  James  G.  Blaine's  sister- 
in-law.  Senators,  Congressmen,  and  others  of  note  flocked  to 
hear  it.  Only  one  contretemps  marked  the  general  felicitation. 
Beside  **  Mary  had  a  little  lamb  "  Edison  had  recited  into  his 
machine  the  well-known  ditty 

There  was  a  little  girl,  who  iiad  a  little  curl 

Right  in  the  middle  of  her  forehead; 
And  when  she  was  good  ahe  was  very  very  good, 

But  when  she  was  bad,  she  was  horrid. 

Now,  prominent  among  Mr.  Edison's  auditoia  'waa  'Ro«>^'a^ 


UK.'  \\'liit«'  Hnii-i'  to  (lisninv  1. 
Ik'  foujid  llu'  room  full  of  i 
Hau's  luTsolf,  with  other  lat 
up  and  dross,  made  their  aj>i>e 
stance  come  to  an  end.    See  T 

Photograph.     Anticipatioi 
found  in  very  ancient  Chinese  \ 
pro<hicinp:  pictures  of  neighbor 
surfaces  of  lakes  and  rivers. 

Was  F6nelon  familiar  with 
elaborated  on  a  similar  idea  ii 
(1600). 

*^  There  was  no  painter  in  tha 
tively  of  an  imaginary  country.  " 
the  portrait  of  a  friend,  of  a  p 
or  of  any  object,  water  was  plac 
silver  and  the  object  desired  to  be 
that  water.  After  a  while  the  w; 
mirror  on  which  an  ineffaceable  in 

In  1760  Tiphaigne  de  la  RdcIic 
pictures  painted  by  nature  would 

"  You  know,"  said  the  guide  i 
tale  then  considered  wildly  imagii 
fleeted  from  different  bodies  form 
fleeted  on  all  polished  surfnc*^—  '* 
eye,  on  water,  nrui    - 


;/.i.\7M   nouK  or  rruioi  s  ixro/m  \rfo\\  nni 

An  hour  later  the  impression  is  dry,  and  you  have  a  picture  the 
more  precious  in  that  no  art  can  imitate  its  truthfulness/* 

The  genii  imagined  by  De  la  Roche  were  fair  predecessors 
of  the  present-day  users  of  the  camera. 

Piano.  The  piano  as  we  have  it  to-day  is  the  growth  of 
centuries  of  invention.  In  its  infancy  it  was  a  harp  with  two 
or  three  springs.  From  time  to  time  more  strings  were  added, 
and  eventually  the  cithara  was  born.  The  cithara  was  in  the 
shape  of  the  letter  P  and  had  ten  strings.  Centuries  passed 
before  musicians  conceived  the  idea  of  stretching  the  strings 
across  an  open  box,  but  somewhere  about  the  year  1200  an 
unknown  genius  produced  the  dulcimer,  whose  strings  were 
struck  by  hammers.  For  another  hundred  years  these  hammers 
were  held  in  the  hands  of  the  players.  Then  another  genius 
equally  unknown  invented  a  key-board,  which,  being  struck  by 
the  fingers,  moved  the  hammers.  This  instrument  was  called  a 
clavicytherium,  or  keyed  cithara.  Modification  and  improve- 
ments were  added  at  staccata  intervals.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time  it  was  called  a  virginal.  Then  it  became  a  spinet,  because 
the  hammers  were  covered  with  spines  of  quills,  which  struck  or 
caught  the  strings  of  wire  to  produce  the  sounds.  From  1700 
to  1800  it  was  much  enlarged  and  improved  and  called  a  harp- 
sichord. This  was  the  instrument  that  Lady  Washington,  Mrs. 
Hamilton,  and  the  fine  ladies  of  the  Revolutionary  period  played 
upon.  Meanwhile,  however,  three  men,  working  independently 
of  one  another  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had 
almost  simultaneously  evolved  the  modern  piano-forte.  These 
three  men  are  the  Italian  Bartolommeo  Cristofori,  the  French- 
man Marius,  and  the  German  Christopher  Gottlieb  Schroeter. 

"It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable,^'  says  H.  E.  Krehbiel, 
in  "The  Piano-forte  and  its  Music''  (New  York,  1909),  "that 
efforts  had  been  made  in  the  direction  in  which  these  men  labored 
a  long  time  before  they  came  forward  with  their  inventions.  The 
earliest  use  of  the  word  "piano-forte"  (or,  literally,  piano  e 
forte)  as  applied  to  an  instrument  of  music  antedates  the  earliest 
of  these  inventions  by  111  years,  but  the  reference  is  exceedingly 
vague  and  chiefly  valuable  as  indicative  of  how  early  the  minds 
of  inventors  were  occupied  with  the  means  for  obtaining  soft 
and  loud  effects  from  keyed  instruments.  Cristofori's  invention 
takes  precedence  of  the  others  in  time.  This  has  been  established 
after  much  controversy  beyond  further  dispute.  In  1709  he 
exhibited  specimens  of  his  harpsichords,  with  hammer  action 
capable  of  producinsr  piano  and  forte  effects,  to  Prince  Ferdi- 
nnndo  d"i  Medici,  of  whose  instruments  of  music  he  was  custo- 
dian at  Florence,  and  two  years  later — that  is,  m  Vt \\— \C\^  Vdl- 


'Vhr  wriirlii  oi"  its  niL'tal  J)1ji 
II ion'  tlijiii  I  lie  weight  of  the  ( 
The  total  weii,'lit  is  1040  p 
oetaves,  88  keys,  against  Crit 
range  extends  1  !>  keys  aliove  IL 
nient  and  J.")  he!(»w  the  liottom 
modern  grand  piano  is  (i  feet 
■1Vl»  inches,  hut  the  longest  strii 
core  2   millimeters  thick,  won 
tliiekest  strings  of  the  Crietofor 
.")  millimeters  thick.     One  or  tv 
contain    enough    metal    to    stri. 
througliout.     The  thickest  string 
in  diameter  than  the  thinnest  i«t 
unisons  on  the  grand  whicli  prodi 
tofori  are  wound  and  2  millimetc 
the  Cristofori  has  a  string  o^A  : 
exerts  a  strain  of  170  pounds  foi 
few  such  strain?  would  crush  the 
forte  like  an  eggshell,  hut  it  is  i 
dn'dth  part  of  what  the  modern  f 
Picadilly.     'J'he  first  mentior 
occurs   in   a   seventeenth-centurv 
Jlence  an  erroneous  idea  that  '^ 
(Jerard  issued  h\<  ^' 
ocelli' 
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ares/'  which  exhibit  the  pin's  use  in  domestic  art.  These 
ictures  are  mostly  of  English  make,  and  a  few  still  extant  date 
ack  at  least  two  hundred  years.  Some  are  merely  quaint,  others 
re  quite  dainty  and  pretty.  With  the  help  of  water-colors,  they 
chieve  a  certain  decorative  value.  Figures  in  picturesque  cos- 
umes  and  framed  in  borders  of  flowers  and  leaves  are  the 
avorite  subjects.  "  Pricking  pictures  with  pins,"  says  Andrew 
^ueTy  "  was  another  agreeable  occupation.  The  pins  were  of 
everal  thicknesses,  broad  lines  and  heavy  shadows  being  pricked 
n  paper  with  stout  and  the  finer  work  with  thin  pins.  A  toothed 
rheel  with  sharp  points  was  used  for  outlines.  For  filling  up 
irge  spaces,  two  or  more  wheels  were  mounted  on  one  axle." — 
)ld'fashioned  Children's  Book,  London. 

Needles  were  sometimes  used  instead  of  pins,  or  in  conjunc- 
ion  with  pins,  for  the  finer  work.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
ins  were  inserted  into  a  handle.  In  Longman  and  Loch's 
Pins  and  Pincushions"  (London,  1911),  the  authors  describe 
n  old  lady  of  their  acquaintance,  "  now  in  her  one  hundred  and 
rst  year,"  who  *^  remembers  in  her  youth  pricking  many  pic- 
ures  with  pins,  but,  unfortunately,  they  have  not  been  preserved, 
lowever,  on  hearing  we  were  interested  in  this  charming  pursuit, 
he  set  to  work,  undaunted  by  age  and  somewhat  failing  sight. 
ler  method  was  to  place  the  paper  on  which  the  outline  of  the 
ower  had  been  drawn,  on  to  a  piece  of  soft  material ;  she  pricked 
he  outline  with  a  pin  on  the  right  side,  and  then  filled  up  all 
he  spaces  in  the  flower  and  its  leaves  with  pin-pricks  put  very 
lose  together.  Wlien  it  was  all  filled  up,  she  lifted  the  pricked 
aper  and  turned  it  round,  showing  the  rough  side  which  the 
•ins  had  pierced,  the  paper  being  raised  by  this  process." 

A  famous  "  pin-prickt "  letter  was  written  by  Marie  An- 
oinette  during  her  imprisonment,  and  sent  secretly  to  the  Comte 
le  Rougeville,  who  had  engaged  to  carry  off  the  queen  to  the 
;'hateau  de  Livey,  where  two  hundred  armed  horsemen  were 
raiting  to  conduct  her  to  Austria.  This  letter,  which  was  de- 
iphered  by  M.  Pelinski  in  1876,  is  a  slip  of  thin  white  paper, 
inches  long  by  1%  wide,  whereon  the  following  words  were 
>ricked  with  a  pin:  "  Je  suis  gard^e  k  vue;  je  me  fie  a  vous; 
e  viendrais"  (*^I  am  hidden  from  sight;  I  confide  in  you; 
will  come"). 

Unfortunately,  the  message  miscarried  or  the  messenger  be- 
rayed  his  trust,  and  the  queen's  last  hope  was  gone.  This  was 
even  weeks  before  her  death. 

Place  Names  in  America  and  England.  In  one  of  his 
fimous  "Easy  Chair"  papers  in  Harpers  Magazine,  George 
Tilliam  Curtis  commomh  the  action  of  the  P\\s^v\tc\%  ^tv^^wtv- 


\«;irs  ji'^n,"  tho  '"  Kasv  C'hai 
-»tts  (lid  not  omit  to  exchai. 
livnii  in  Englisli  Norfolk,  an 
calls  the  nanio  of  the  old  city 
Mr.   Curtis  also  commend 
roligiously  commemorative    of 
Island,  so  called  by  Roger  Willi 
care  which  had  led  him  safelv  t 
ant  home.    '^  All  such  historic  n 
ness  of  association  which  gives  t 
not   be   renewed."     Again,   Bea* 
significant  name  because  it  recal 
lighted  upon  the  hill  along  whicl 
local  interest  does  Marlborough  S1 

Turning  to  the  State  of  New 
Iroquois   League,  he  rejoices  tha 
noble  svstem  of  names,  musical  ii 
tive  of  the  Indian  occupation.    B 
has  done  his  work  of  destructioi 
eighteenth  century,   the  worthy 
Witt  shook  his  classical  pcpper-po 
left  its  innocent  little  villagers  snu 
Pompey,  Marcellus,  Ilion,  Rome,  ( 
otlier  famous  men  and  cities.     *' 
that  the  antics  of  ^^" 
as  a  ^» 
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tifuUy  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Che- 
nango rivers, — -names  which  might  well  have  suggested 
another, — ^have  been  called  what  the  Indians  called  the  site, 
Otseningo — the  meeting  of  two  waters — 'rather  than  Bingham- 
ton  ? — ^the  town  of  Mr.  Bingham,  probably/' 

Canajoharie  is  a  name  fortunately  retained  for  a  charming 
village  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk.  It  means,  says  Mr. 
Stone,  "  where  the  pot  washes  itself,'*  and  refers  to  a  deep  hole 
worn  in  the  rock  by  the  river. 

Canajoharie  is  not  only  fair,  but  fortunate.    And  why  must 
Buffalo,  that  beautiful  and  prosperous  and  spacious  city,  bear 
the  burden  of  its  name?     Does  not  its  very  air  murmur  and 
thrill  with  the  music  of  Niagara  ?    "0  Buffalo !  Buffalo !  where- 
fore art  thou  Buffalo  ? ''  wails  Mr.  Curtis.    Would  any  body  of 
pilgrims  he  asks,  "setting  forth  from  that  hospitable  city  to 
found  a  new  community  have  the  heart  to  call  the  innocent  and 
helpless   townlet   Bison?     General    De   Witt's   pepper-pot    or 
classical  dictionary  was  a  true  Pandora's  box,  from  which  every 
kind  of  fantastic  and  mischievous  sprite  of  a  name  proceeded." 
In  a  later  Harper's,  however,  Mr.  Curtis  acknowledged  that 
he  was  in  error  as  to  General  De  Witt's  personal  responsibility 
for  these  classical  barbarities.     Some  one  had  evidently  called 
his  attention  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  he  very  generously 
makes  such  amends  as  he  can  for  a  slander  he  had  not  originated. 
The  simple  and  conclusive  facts  are  that  in  1786  the  Legis- 
lature, in  an  act  authorizing  the  commissioners  of  the  land  office 
to  direct  the  surveyor-general  to  lay  out  land  in  tracts,  ordained 
that  "  the  said  commissioners  shall  designate  every  township  to 
be  laid  out  by  such  name  as  they  shall  deem  proper."    In  1789 
the   commissioners  were   Governor   George   Clinton,    Secretary 
Lewis  A.  Scott,  Attorney-General  Egbert  Benson,  and  Treasurer 
Gerard  Bancker,  and  they  resolved  that  the  surveyor-general 
should  lay  out  twenty-five  townships  on  the  military  tract,  and 
the  board,  not  the  surveyor-general  nor  upon  his  recommenda- 
tion, overwhelmed  the  helpless  townships  with  the  torrent  of 
classical  nomenclature.    As  other  townships  were  surveyed  and 
added  to  the  list,  they  meekly  suffered  the  same  martyrdom  at 
the  hands  of  the  board,  and  not  of  the  surveyor-general,  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  appalling  names  until  they  were  officially 
communicated  to  him. 

The  stigma  which  had  become  so  inseparably  affixed  to  Gen- 
eral De  Witt's  name  was  due  mainly  to  the  rancorous  ignorance 
and  malevolent  wit  of  Halleck  and  Drake,  joint  authors  of  the 
''  Croaker  Papers.*'    The  ''  Ode  to  Simeon  De  WHt  Y.^cn..  ^xs.t- 
veyor-Generfl]  otNew  York,**  is  one  of  the  most  e\a\iOT«i^^  oi^^»fc 


Ol  "'''«^s  fon^^o  /^ay/«  »ie„„ 
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cact  in  meaning  than  any  modern  civilized  tongue.  To  illus- 
mte  both  these  points,  he  invites  attention  to  the  name  Wabash. 
hich  is  in  wide  use  not  only  for  the  river,  but  for  counties, 
iwns,  railroads,  and  other  things.  In  some  of  our  standard 
ictionaries  and  other  reference  books  it  has  been  said  to  mean 
cloud  driven  forward  by  the  equinoctial  wind.  In  reality  it 
a  corruption  of  the  Miami  name  of  the  stream.  Wah-bah- 
lik-ki,  or  Wah-pah-shik-ki — b  and  p  being  convertible  in  the 
[iami. 

**  This  is  an  inflected  form  of  the  adjective  white,  which  in 
8  simplest  form  is  wah-pe-ki  for  the  inanimate  and  wah-pi-si-ta 
ir  the  animate.  The  form  wah-bah-shik-ki  implies  that  the 
oun  it  qualifies  stands  for  something  that  is  bright  or  pure 
hite,  inanimate  and  natural,  such  as  a  stone  or  a  shell.  If  it 
ere  artificial,  as  cloth  or  paper,  the  adjective  form  would  have 
f  be  wah-pah-kin-gi. 

Ernest  Peixotto  tells,  in  his  "  Romantic  California,"  about 

little  glen  with  an  interesting  name,  of  equally  interesting 

erivation.     Mr.  Peixotto  was  staying  in  the  Sierras,  in  the 

ome  of  a  friend,  a  lover  of  all  things  Indian,  who  enjoyed  the 

istruction  of  a  gentleman  known  as  Wan-ka-ne-mah. 

"  Our  host  is  fond  of  all  the  Indian  legends  of  the  country, 
nd  the  names  they  give  to  places  and  streams,  and  he  has  had 
tiis  old  Indian,  Wan-ka-ne-mah,  tell  him  as  many  stories  as  he 
an  recall. 

One  day,  in  wandering  about,  they  came  upon  a  little  glen 
hey  had  never  before  visited. 

'And  what  do  you  call  this  place?'  my  friend  asked. 

Mystum,'  replied  the  old  Indian. 
Here  was  a  new,  romantic  name  that  promised  possibilities. 
'  And  why  do  you  call  it  Mystum  ?    What  does  that  mean 
0  the  red  man  ? ' 

"'Well,  once  we  saw  a  big  buck  here  and  we  missed  um,' 
ras  the  reply ! " 

In  Oregon  these  Indian  methods  were  imitated,  or  at  least 
)aralleled,  by  the  early  settlers,  who  named  their  new  locations 
rom  the  first  chance  occurrence  in  connection  with  it  or  from 
he  first  object,  animate  or  inanimate,  that  arrested  their  atten- 
ion.  Haystack  received  its  name  from  the  only  thing  standing 
»n  the  ground  when  the  post-office  was  established.  Tanks  is  a 
tation  on  the  railroad  in  Umatilla  County  where  the  watering^ 
anks  of  that  division  are  situated.  With  this  process  explained 
t  is  easy  to  understand  the  why  and  wherefore  of  Echo,  Box, 
i^piary,  and  so  on.  Bakeoven  is  a  typical  instance  of  more 
econdite  origins.    In  earlj  days  a  Frenchman  atatWi  ttouvTVka 


y 

«  € 
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iiinii's  caini)  is  named  liak 
t^Ui'il  pK-ks  which  were  a  p; 

Tennessee  found  an  unf 
an  Ark  in  ^leifi?  County,  a  . 
land,  a  St.  John  and  a  St.  . 
a  Caleb  tliere,  here  an  Elijt 
Xaomi  were  not  forgotten,  an 
in  Knox  and  one  in  Ilumphr 

But  TcMinessee  did  not  h 
names.    On  the  other  hand,  lo 
ascertain  that  in  the  naming  c 
favorites.     From  mythology'  sh» 
Bacchus,  Diana,  Hercules,  Xept 
Shakespeare  Homeo  and  Othello 
Beta,  and  Omega ;  from  the  ch 
Pope,  Friar,  and  Tabernacle:  i 
Bud,  Aunt,  Home,  and  Family 
and  Homer. 

English  people  often  laugh 
towns.     Matthew  Arnold  even  y 
nation  could  be  quite  civilized 
phony  of  urban  nomenclature, 
attention  to  similar  barbarisms 
going  very  far  from  liondon,  lio 
villages  of  Great  SnorJ- 
would  Im'-'^^- 
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n  miglit  seem  a  sorry  jest  if  the  inhabitants  are  only  as 
\  the  average  Englishman.    Hungery  Hill,  Mount  Misery, 

Smoke,  and  Noisy  Town  do  not  hold  out  alluring  possi- 
Plum  Pudding  Island  and  Strong  Beer  Centre  are 
ing,  however.  World's  Wonder  is  near  Canterbury,  but . 
rid  seems  unconscious  of  the  surprises  it  has  missed, 
on  appears  to  cast  a  doubt  on  the  honesty  of  the  lincoln- 
eople  who  live  there;  Rotherfuld  Peppard  suggests  a 

cruet ;  Poorton  can  of  course  have  no  wealthy  residents ; 
s  End  and  Latherbrush  should  suit  barbers;  Cullercoats, 
Charing,  charwomen;  Bow,  lovers  of  archery;  Blisland, 
.oon  couples;  Angle,  fishermen;  and  Pickwell,  careful 
8.    Porington  might  be  full  of  boys  who  love  their  books, 

would  express  the  result  of  their  researches,  and  Dunse 
)e  the  town  for  such  as  shirked  their  studies.  Cockcrow 
be  recommended  to  the  sluggard.  Bat  and  Ball  to  the 
■  cricket.  Tongue  End  to  the  henpecked  husband,  Travel- 
id  and  Welcome  Stranger  to  the  tramp.  Starve-all  and 
n's  Land  should  be  shunned  by  every  one.  When  you 
3  Wales  the  names  become  absolutely  appalling.  Who 
;are  to  stop  at  Llanfihangel-yng-Nghlwuf a  ?  Who  would 
ilarmed  at  finding  himseff  in  Llanfairpwllg}^ngyllgogerp- 
l)T)ilwgogo? 

i  the  longest  name  in  the  three  kingdoms  is  in  Anglesey, 
►nly  spun  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  tourist.  The  inhabi- 
id  the  Post  Office  abbreviate  it  to  Llanfair  P.G.,  while  the 

still  further  shortens  it  to  Llanfair.     The  full  name 
^  Church  of  St.  Mary  in  a  hollow  of  white  hazel  near  the 
hirlpool  of  tlie  church  of  St.  Tysilio  by  the  red  cave." 
le  startled  Sa^on  really  wants  to  remember  it  he  may  find 
owing  rhyme  of  some  use: 

At  first  it  began  fair. 
Commencing  with  Llanfair, 
Then  started  a  jingle, 
By  adding  Pwllgwyngyll, 
But  'twas  horrible  very 
To   stick   on  Gogery, 
And  simply  ignoble 
To  run  to  Chwyrndrobwll, 
Till   it  almost  will  kill  you 
To  say  Llandysilio, 
With    a    terrible    shock 
At  the  end — (Jogogoch. 

Jeptember,  1872,  according  to  the  Pall  Mall  Oazeite,  two 
^ntlemen,  Mr.  Rosser  and  Mr.  Morgan  Evans,  quarrelled 
he  name  of  a  village  called  LlyynnggttwvdiN^bMT*    ^t* 
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called  Catddcois  would  have  been  marrow  to  the  bones  of  Church- 
iUy  had  he  known  them.  There  is  even  one  called  Dead-for- 
mitild.  Cauld'backs  and  Cauld-was  are  names  of  farms  in  Fife. 
arhcTe  also  there  is  a  place  called  Hunger- im-out.  In  the  same 
Mvmty  is  a  lonely  cottage  called  \YarVs'end,  and  another  insig- 
nificant place  styled  8ma' -allowance,  Blaw-wearies,  too,  are  not 
infrequent;  and  there  is  a  spot  in  Linlithgowshire  called  Mount- 
eerie,  a  term  expressive  of  lonely  and  dismal  feelings.  On  the 
ether  hand,  there  is  no  want  of  merry  names — -a  Wanton-wa's 
near  Musselburgh,  one  in  Fife,  one  near  Lauder,  anotlier  between 
Bathgate  and  Linlithgow.  Canty-hall — as  if  we  were  to  say 
cheerfully  hall — is  a  place  near  Carberry,  the  scene  of  Mary's 
Tendition  to  her  lords.  Slocken-drouth,  which  implies  the  allay- 
ing of  thirst,  and  dates  from  long  before  the  days  of  tee-total  ism, 
stands  on  the  old  Glasgow  road  near  Edinburgh.  Blink-honnic 
is  a  farm  near  the  same  city.  Sometimes  the  appellation  con- 
veys the  idea  of  local  jokes  which  prevailed  at  the  inauguration 
of  the  new  locality — as  where  we  have  a  Brisk-foment  near 
Dechmont  Park  in  West  Lothian  (foment  meaning  opposite  in 
situation,  as  with  partners  in  a  dance),  or  Cock-my-lane  on  the 
road  from  Edinburgh  to  Hamilton,  a  phrase  expressive  of  one 
complacently  taking  up  a  station  by  himself.  We  may  be  very 
sure,  too,  when  we  see  a  seat  of  Lord  Torphichen  called  Con- 
ieniihus,  that  there  was  some  merriment  connected  with  its 
christening.    See  Medicine  Hat,  Ostikosh,  Tombstone. 

Playing-Cards.  Many  nations  claim  the  invention  of  the 
deviFs  picture-books,  as  seventeenth-century  Puritans  designated 
them,  but  it  is  now  generally  believed  that  they  came  from  Asia 
and  probably  from  China.  The  great  Chinese  Dictionar\' 
**  Chung-tsze-tung ^'  (Pekin,  1G78)  claims  that  cards  were  in- 
vented in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Senn-ho,  1120  a.d..  for  the 
amusement  of  his  concubines.  An  ingenious  theory  originating 
with  Sir  William  Jones  {Asiniic  Researches,  vol.  ii)  suggests 
that  they  were  a  natural  evolution  from  the  game  of  cl>ess. 

Despite  many  traditions  to  the  contrary,  cards  could  not  have 
been  introduced  generally  into  Europe  at  the  time  (1278)  when 
Petrarch  wrote  his  dialogue  on  games,  for  he  makes  no  mention 
of  them.  Boccaccio,  Chaucer,  and  other  contemporaries  of 
Petrarch,  who  continually  allude  to  popular  sports  of  the  period, 
are  equally  silent. 

All  we  know  for  certain  is  that  cards  were  manufactured  in 
France  as  early  as  1392,  in  Italy  oefore  1425,  and  in  Enghnd 
before  1463.  The  act  of  Edward  IV,  passed  in  the  latter  year, 
expressly  forbids  the  importation  of  playing-cards  because  thJs 
interfered  with  their  Aomestic  manufacture.  A.  dw\.^  ovi  cwft& 
41 


Mt  HAMty  aitOK  OF  rraiovn  ixfintuiTiox. 

was  flnt  levied  in  tlie  timcof  Jamrt  I.  Thcv  wcro  maDufactonl 
fint  triUi  Meiii'il  and  then  with  wooiIpu  blocks;  henoe  tlu^  <nt 
ttie  earlieet  i-ngTavings. 

It  ifi  undecidvd  vbether  tlie  early  oirds  were  of  the  kiod 
known  ur  whether  the;  were  i[ii>  larnx^hi  or  tarots,  which 
eunive  ia  fomc  parts  of  Frantc  and  Italy,     The  weight  of 
thoritj  is  in  lovor  of  taroU.    A  pack  of  tarots  coosift^l  of  iJ 
cards  divided  into  4  suits. 

In  all  the  antitiue  Chinese  packs  the  king  of  even  «ait  ii 
tnouuted  on  an  elephant,  and  tin.:  viKier  or  second  honor  u  a 
korwback,  except  in  the  hlue  suit,  wliere  he  ia  astride  a  tig«r,  asi  i 
in  the  white  suit,  wlnrre  he  i*  on  a  bull.  The  backs  of  all  Ih 
card^  are  green,  and  the  coninion  cards  as  welt  as  the  hoDon 
have  each  a  coa-fully  dietiiiguiElK>d  value  denoted  by  cerUin 
emhlems. 

There  wen;  thirty  cards  in  foch  of  the  earlier  Chinese  pacU 
three  suits  of  nine  cards  each  and  three  single  cards  superioi 
to  all  the  others.  Tho  name  of  one  of  the  suits  was  kew-^o- 
wah.^that  is  to  sav,  the  nine  thousands  of  kwan-string«  of 
beaa,s  ^li^ll^.  or  luoiiuv— .uu!  tlic  titks  ,.f  tlic  utber  Ihu  m'j 
were  equally  concise  and  sigciifii-aiit. 

As  the  Chinese  arc  im  intensely  coritiervativc  race,  it  is  likdv 
that  the  (-anls  iimv  ii^id  iiy  llicni  do  not  vary  much  in  size  na'i 
Bha])e  fii'ii'  !'!■  'i:.  1  :  ''.1  -.  I  !:i-i'  nrc  siriall  and  narroiv.  ffitli 
rounJt'il  II. _  -  I  .  ■  '  :■■  ■!  i]i  blat'k  on  a  thin  canibfiaM. 
The  biirl,-    I  ■■    ■    ■    irinisdn  and  sometimes  bliic^ 

or  yctloM.  S,::jir  ui  '.'.\-.:n  .ul  Jilllc  more  than  half  aii  indl 
hroad  by  tlirffi  iinlit's  kiii;i,  ami  others  are  one  inch  iviiJe  bj' 
three  and  one-half  louff.  The  pips  and  court  cards  are  a\\sip 
printed  in  black  on  n  white  bntki! round,  and  on  the  face  of  soiin' 
of  tliom  are  Chiii'-i'  ■ 'i.ii.n  n  i-  juinted  in  ml.  In  some  [meVs 
the  cards  have  ihh''  -.  -■  >  ,:-  Imrses  and  deer,  re] i resented 
upon  them;  wbili'  .■'.'.  ■  nr^irtcrs  which  iiiny  incaii  lli'' 
names  only  of  tin'  ,iii:;i;:  -  m;v  writlcn  above  the  pips.  These 
tiny  cards  may  easily  be  held  iimi'inlcd  in  the  palm  of  the  h:!n<l. 
which  elToctnally  covers  them  and  prevents  the  f^hape  of  thi' 
pips  from  bcinfr  seen  Ihmiiirh  the  thin  cardboard  or  the  nninber 
of  the  cards  hcinjr  counted  by  the  opponent. 

The  carlient  pnme  of  awh  of  which  there  is  any  anfhcntir 
record  is  a  Venetian  jrame  whii'h  was  played  with  the  tarrn^hi 
cards  and  was  named  after  llicm.  Besides  the  four  soils  ;>f 
numeral  cards  there  wore  twenty-two  emblcnnti?  picture  c:ir(l» 
railed  atouts,  or  tnimp=,  Tho  suits  were  nsnally  called  "  swords," 
"cups,"  "sticks,"  and  "money,"  each  snit  consisting:  of  four- 
teen cards,  with  four  honors,  king,  queen,  knight,  and  knave, 
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though  the  queen  was  admitted  last  of  all.  Persian  cards  are 
the  only  ones  in  the  East  that  show  a  female  figure,  and  indeed 
the  only  ones  in  the  world  with  such  a  figure  except  the  French 
•nd  those  derived  from  them.  The  atouts  were  numbered  up  to 
twenty-one,  each  having  its  own  value,  and  a  "  fou  ^'  or  joker  be- 
sides^ which  was  used  to  add  to  the  value  of  any  atout  to  which 
it  was  joined.  The  characters  of  these  atouts  were  numerous, 
including  an  emperor,  a  Cupid,  a  chariot,  Death,  the  Day  of 
Judgment,  Fortune,  Justice,  etc.  These  cards  were  not  i)layed 
in  order,  but  had  special  significances. 

Thus    the    holder    of    the    "  Fool "    regained    his    stake, 
^  Strength  ^'  took  double  stakes  from  the  pool,  while  "  Deatli " 
swept  the  board,  and  so  on.    The  beautiful  specimens  of  these 
tarrocchi,  or  tarot  cards,  now  preserved  in  Paris  at  the  Biblio- 
th^que  Nationale,  are  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of  a  cele- 
brated pack  painted  for  King  Charles  VI.    That  such  a  pack  was 
made  is  proved  by  an  entry  by  Poupart,  the  Royal  Treasurer,  in 
the  register  of  the  Comptes  des  Chambres  of  Charles  VI  under 
date  of  February  1,  1392 :   "  Given  to  Jacquemin  Gringonneur, 
painter,  for  three  packs  of  cards  in  gold  and  various  colors  and 
ornamented  with  several  devices,  to  carry  before  the  lord  our 
king  for  his  amusement,  fifty-six  sols  of  Paris.^*    From  the  fact 
that  the  king  became  insane  shortly  afterward,  the  story  arose 
that  cards  were  invented  to  divert  his  royal  melancholy.     The 
cards  painted  by  Gringonneur  were  undoubtedly  tarot s.     The 
earliest  pack  bearing  the  distinctive  mark  with  which  we  are 
familiar  dates  from  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.     In  this  hearts, 
diamonds,  clubs,  and  spades  appeared  for  the  first  time,  and 
two  distinctive  colors,  red  and  black,  were  used.    The  venerable 
pack  or  fragment  of  a  pack  in  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale  might 
be  used  to-day  if  it  were  complete. 

Xot  only  the  Spanish  and  Italian  cards  but  the  German  also 
were  undoubtedly  of  Saracenic  origin,  as  they  have  no  queen. 
The  old-fashioned  bells,  hearts,  acorns,  and  greens,  still  pre- 
ferred in  many  parts  of  Germany,  show  a  modification  of  the 
tarot  emblems  rather  than  of  the  French  devices. 

The  new  game  spread  rapidly.  In  PVance  an  edict  had  to  be 
issued,  in  1397,  forbidding  the  laboring  classes  from  playing 
cards  among  other  diversions,  except  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 
The  passion  even  spread  to  the  most  sacred  circles.  The 
Synod  of  Langres,  in  1404,  specially  forbade  the  amusement  to 
the  French  clergy,  because  of  the  scandals  that  had  resulted  from 
its  abuse. 

The  monks  in  the  monasteries  of  Italy  shuffled  awd  de^W.  i^T 
heavy  stakes^  and  church  money  changed  hands  Tn«      *^*         *^~ 


!i  ail  llu'ir  canls. 

In  Snain,  wluTt*  the  g. 
]»rovcrl)ial   wihltin*,  there  Pt 
revolt   apiinst   it.     The  pra 
thoii^lit  it  nc»  sin  to  join  in 
the  hiity   f()ll:>\viMl   suit.     Co 
have  ]>]ay(Ml  on  the  eventful 
unlikely,  since  iTJunhling  was 
arniv  an<l  navv.     Herrara,  in  \ 
coverics  in  America/'  (lesenl>es 
niaile  prisoner  hy  Cortez,  in  15 
canls.     Th(^  Duke  of  Medina  s 
time  in  the  «rrcat  Spanish  Am 
ments  wen*  ]>rescrihe(l  for  any 
cards.    This  was  on  militarv,  an 

Stran<rely  enoutrh,  these  amui 
on  the  Continent  hefore  thev  oli 
land.  Late  in  the  sixteenth  ec 
spreadin<r  with  jjreat  rapidity, 
in  irregular  suits  had  heen  intro< 
]>aek8  were  devised.  Heraldic  cf 
portraits  of  European  kings  and 
this  time. 

Toward  the  md  ^r  *^ 
was  grjint'"""  ' 
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sailed  for  Dublin.  On  his  arrival,  he  waited  on  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant and  Privy  Council,  informed  them  of  his  mission,  and 
fnreeented  the  box  to  his  Lordship.  It  contained  only  a  pack  of 
cards  with  the  knave  of  clubs  uppermost.  The  doctor  was  pet- 
rified, and  assured  the  Council  that  he  had  had  a  commission, 
but  what  was  become  of  it  he  could  not  tell.  The  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant answered,  "  Let  us  have  another  commission,  and  in  the 
mean  time  we  can  shuffle  the  cards.^' 

Before  the  doctor  could  get  his  conmiission  renewed,  Queen 
Mary  died.  Thus  the  persecution  was  prevented.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth settled  a  pension  of  £40  per  annum  on  Mrs.  Edmonds  for 
saving  the  queen's  Protestant  subjects  in  Ireland. 

A  quaint  little  book  published  in  1796,  entitled  "  The  Amuse- 
ments of  Clergymen,^'  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  cards.  The 
title  of  this  work  is  somewhat  misleading,  as  it  alludes  to  most 
"  amusements "  only  to  find  them  unlawful,  at  least  for  the 
ideal  pastor.  Not  only  are  cards,  hunting,  and  theatre-going 
prohibited,  but  the  more  innocent  recreations  of  fishing,  chess, 
and  music  are  interdicted.  In  fact,  the  "  amusements  ^'  befitting 
a  pious  clerygyman  resolve  themselves  into  gardening  for  an  out- 
door and  shuttlecock  for  an  in-door  amusement;  the  worthy 
author  strongly  commending  the  latter  childish  game  as  one 
that  ^'  gives  us  good  exercise,  makes  us  cheerful,  does  not  empty 
our  pockets,  and  requires  little  skill  to  learn.  Respect  the  man 
who  invented  shuttlecock.^'  As  might  be  expected,  this  writer 
is  very  severe  on  cards.  He  denies  their  utility,  even  as  a  means 
of  amusement  for  the  sick  or  aged;  enforcing  this  opinion  by 
the  anecdote  of  an  old  lady  who,  having  **  lost  the  use  of  her 
speech  and  both  of  her  hands  by  a  paralytic  affection,  was  ad- 
vised by  her  doctor  to  play  whist  for  her  amusement.  A  friend 
sorted  and  held  the  cards  before  her,  and  the  patient  nodded  at 
the  one  she  wished  played;  but  it  unfortunately  happened  that 
these  signals  were  occasionally  misunderstood,  which  threw  the 
old  lady  into  such  fits  of  fury  that  she  derived  injury  rather 
than  benefit  from  this  prescription."  Dean  Ramsey,  in  his 
"  Reminiscences/'  tells  a  ghastly  story  of  another  old  lady  whose 
passion  for  cards  was  such  that  she  played  them  even  on  her 
death-bed ;  and,  expiring  before  the  conclusion  of  the  game,  her 
partner  took  her  cards  and  the  players  finished  the  rubber  before 
calling  for  assistance. 

According  to  Scottish  superstition,  Glamis  Castle  incloses  a 
band  of  yet  more  inveterate  gamesters, — a  certain  wicked  earl 
and  his  associates,  who,  four  centuries  a<]:o,  being  remonstrated 
with  by  a  pious  rlergvman,  swore  th^t  thev  ''wow\A  qwn\\^w^. 
card-plajinjT  to  the  end  of  the  world."    TVve  \eg|e~^ 


duty       ,^     '^      '»/■    hi.  ^^"^      .^1 
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fifty-two  weeks  by  the  number  of  cards ;  and  so  you  see  tliis  pack 
is  my  Bible,  my  prayer-book,  and  my  almanac." 

"  Good/'  cried  the  mayor,  laughing,  as  he  sent  the  fellow  ofif 
with  a  good  box  on  the  ear  and  a  purse  of  guineas  for  his  wit. 

Probably  the  most  expensive  pack  of  cards  in  the  world  is 
one  which  was  sold  at  auction,  in  1880,  to  a  dealer  at  Birming- 
ham, England,  for  fifty-seven  guineas.     It  is  described  as  an 
abeolute  unique.     Every  card  was  specially  engraved  and  the 
plate  destroyed.    The  pack  gives  an  exhaustive  pictorial  history 
of  all  the  principal  events  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  down  to 
1706;  including  the  victories  of  Marlborough,  the  sea-fights  of 
Admiral  Benbow,  all  the  various  changes  connected  with  the 
parliamentary  proceedings  of  the  day,  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaties  between  England,  France,  and  Spain.     The  queen  of 
hearts  is  Queen  Anne  herself;  the  king  is  her  husband,  Prince 
George  of  Denmark;  the  queen  of  diamonds  is  Queen  Anne 
Sophia  of  Denmark;  the  queen  of  clubs,  the  Princess  Royal  of 
Russia;  and  the  queen  of  spades.  Princess  Anne  of  Russia.    It 
is  almost  needless  to  say  that  leading  politicians  of  the  day  are 
represented  as  the  knaves. 

The  queerest  deck  of  cards  is  probably  that  collected  by  a 
Chicago  man  named  Frank  Damek.  It  is  said  to  be  composed  of 
cards  of  all  qualities,  from  the  cheapest  to  the  highest-priced, 
the  peculiarity  consisting  in  the  fact  that  they  were  all  picked 
up  in  stray  places.  Damek  began  his  collection  in  1870  by  pick- 
ing up  cards  in  the  street  whenever  he  happened  to  run  across 
them.  In  this  way  he  got  fifteen  or  more  before  he  began  strik- 
ing duplicates.  Some  days  he  would  find  two  or  three,  and 
again  months  might  elapse  before  he  found  another.  As  he  ap- 
proached completion  the  difficulties  of  course  increased.  In  1880 
lie  needed  only  fifteen  cards  to  complete  the  deck.  In  the  next 
three  years  he  considered  himself  lucky  in  finding  all  but  four. 
The  missing  ones  were  the  jack  of  clubs,  the  deuce  and  eight  of 
diamonds,  and  the  trey  of  spades.  In  the  course  of  a  year  he 
picked  up  the  eight  of  diamonds,  and  six  months  later  was  over- 
joyed to  find  what  he  at  first  thought  was  a  full  deck  of  cards 
lying  on  the  sidewalk  on  Dearborn  Street  between  Adam  and 
Jackson  Streets.  He  now  thought  that  his  long  search  was 
ended.  The  jack  of  clubs  and  the  trey  of  spades  were  there,  but 
five  or  six  cards  were  missing,  and  among  them  the  deuce  of 
diamonds.  For  five  and  a  half  vears  he  searched  for  that  deuce. 
Then,  in  1890,  entering  one  of  the  suburban  trains  on  the  North- 
western, the  first  thing  he  saw  was  the  deuce  of  diamond?,  f.ico 
upward,  in  the  aisle.  It  was  gilt-edged  and  g\o^y\^«jc^H^  «$£w 
proved  the  finest  card  in  the  lot. 


,..«iymL'-':ir«l>?  "   aiitl   with   the   . 
uliich  ]u'  said  had  been  made  bv 
\\«n'  i-opird  after  the  Mexican  r* 
]>ut  on  with  some  bright,  durable  j. 
of  mica  or.  possibly,  thin  bone;  b 
asked  as  to  the  material,  said,  *' 
makes  everything  durable,  and  you  \ 
of  raw-hide." 

The  listener,  who  had  been  gra 
suddenly  held  them  l)etween  finger  a 

"  Now,  you  8t»e,"  continued  Capta 
or  beef-]iid(»  would  be  too  thick,  am 
things  are  manufactured  from  the  ext 
— in  other  words,  tanned  white  men's 

Pneumatic  Tire.     In  1910  a  ne 
the  city  of  Eldinburgh  into  segments, 
posed  to  ihe  inventor  of  the  pneumatic 
agree  as  to  the  man  who  deserved  tl 
Thomson,  who  patented  an  air-filled  ti 
lop,  who  invented  the  present  pneumi 
dispute,"  said  the  London  Daily  Mail, 
back  over  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
history.     It  begins  with  a  mystery  of 
in  financial  operations  on  a  scale  \mo 
the  develoymient  of  inniniw-^ ' 
use  of  nibbor." 
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to  invent  this  device.  The  ^safety'  bicycle  had  theu  come  into 
vogue,  but  its  wheels  were  shod  with  solid  rubber  tires.  Mr. 
Dunlop's  little  son  possessed  a  tricycle,  and  as  the  Dunlops  then 
lived  in  Belfast,  and  the  Irish  roads  were  of  very  bad  surface, 
this  veterinary  surgeon  applied  his  mind  to  contrive  some  mean  ? 
for  minimizing  the  harsh  jolting  to  which  his  boy  was  subjected 
when  he  rode  his  tricycle. 

**  A  rubber  tube  filled  with  compressed  air  was  evolved,  and 
it  afforded  such  comfort  to  the  rider  that  Mr.  Dunlop  brought 
the  idea  before  adult  cyclists,  and  some  enthusiasm  was  aroused 
among  them.  But  Mr.  Dunlop  would  have  hardly  been  more 
successful  in  1888  than  Thomson  in  1845  had  not  another  man 
appeared  on  the  scene. 

**  Mr.  Harvey  du  Cros  was  at  that  time  a  prominent  figure 
in  Irish  sporting  circles,  and  his  sons  were  famous  for  their 
prowess  in  cycle  racing.  With  true  business  instinct  Mr.  du 
Cros  saw  the  immense  possibilities  of  the  pneumatic  tire  for 
C3'cles,  and  he  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  work  of 
making  this  crude  invention  practicable.  His  early  efforts  were 
greeted  with  derision.  Cyclists  and  cycle  manufacturers  scoflfed 
at  the  clumsy  *  bolster '  tire  offered  to  them,  and  almost  without 
exception  experts  declared  against  it. 

"  Then  Mr.  du  Cros  brought  a  band  of  Irish  cyclists,  includ- 
ing his  sons  and  R.  J.  Mecredy,  to  England,  and  they  gained 
sweeping  victories  with  the  pneumatic  tire  on  the  racing  track. 
It  was  evident  now  that  the  new  invention  would  eventually 
triumph,  but  a  long  and  desperate  fight  against  conservatism 
and  prejudice  had  still  to  be  waged,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  but  for  the  enterprise  and  ability  of  Mr.  Harvey 
du  Cros  Mr.  Dunlop's  invention  might  have  lain  dormant  for 
many  years.  Had  this  been  the  case,  the  whole  progress  of 
modern  locomotion  from  motoring  to  airmanship  would  have 
been  checked,  for  we  can  trace  the  direct  influence  of  the  air- 
filled  tire  in  all  the  astonishing  developments  of  the  last  twenty- 
two  years.  So  from  the  bad  state  of  Irish  roads,  from  the  solici- 
tude of  a  fond  parent  to  make  smooth  progress  for  his  son's 
cycle  over  rough  roads,  Thomson's  idea  was  recreated,  and  this 
time  the  right  man  was  at  hand  to  develop  the  idea." 

As  a  natural  evolution  from  the  bicycle  tire,  there  followed 
the  idea  of  fitting  air  tires  to  automobiles.  Here  France  took 
the  lead.  As  a  result  the  crude  mechanism  of  the  early  motors 
was  protected  from  the  rough  vibration  of  the  roads,  new  im- 
provements resulted  from  the  i-^ crease  in  travel,  among  them 
the  perfecting  of  the  petrol  engine,  and  these  in  t\XTi!L\etA.  \X\fc\t 


..."«M's  nt   aclmii  nl    the  twi 
HIV  >utli{i<'ntlv   (li>tinrt    to   lut'e. 
stjnur>.       Tlie  piruliaritios  of 
lated  to  tlio  (iiialitics  of  our  fo 
in  usv,  at  least  in  the  form  wlu 
single  ball,  for  less  than  two  centi 
of  our  pointers  and  setter?  has  Ik^ 
time.     It  seems  likely,  indwd,  th. 
hundre<l  and  iifty  years  of  teaehing 
which  so  elTeetively  works  upon  al 
thus  a))pears  that  this  peculiar  ini} 
dog  is  the  result  of  somewhere  near  t 

Darwin  suggeste<l  that  tlic  pointii 
H'sts  up(>n  an  original  custom  of  pa 
lea})ing  upon  their  ])rey,  which  was  p^ 
wihl  dog.  Shaler,  however,  claims  t 
find  this  hahit  of  cree|)ing  on  the  prey 
forms  of  dogs  nor  the  wild  allied  sy 
"  All  the  canine  animals  trust  rathe 
the  cautious  form  of  assault  by  sten 
spring  upon  their  l)rey,  as  is  the  habit 
ing  this  somewhat  doubtful  claim  t 
these  dogs  which  have  l)een  speciall 
piece  rests  njmn  an  original  and  nati 
specialization  which  has  been  attni'" 
care  remains  a  verv  si"-  * 
most  instri"  *' 
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at  length  quartered  her  ground  in  grand  style;  backed  other 
dogs  when  she  came  on  game,  and  was  so  staunch  as  to  remain 
five  minutes  or  more  on  her  point. 

The  London  Strand  Magazine  has  recently  reproduced 
the  photograph  of  an  Indian  prince  and  his  hunting  chee- 
tah. The  potentate  in  question  was  Rajah  Bommadevara 
Venkata  Narasuntra  Naidu  Bahadur.  (No  wonder  he  keeps 
a  tame  cheetah!)  This  animal  is  seen  beside  the  prince,  who, 
like  many  other  rich  natives  of  India,  trains  cheetahs  to  hunt 
deer  and  to  follow  their  master  about  like  a  dog.  It  is  always 
dangerous,  however,  for  strangers  to  approach  these  beautiful, 
leopard-like  creatures. 

Porcelain  is  distinct  from  pottery  in  the  fact  that  it  includes 
in  its  composition  material  which  vitrifies  throughout  the  body 
of  the  fabric.  Pottery  when  broken  shows  the  rough  surface  of 
the  baked  clay;  porcelain  when  broken  shows  the  same  shining 
enamelled  material  in  its  interior  as  on  its  polished  exterior 
surface. 

Porcelain  is  divided  into  two  general  classes,  known  as  soft 
paste  and  hard  paste.  No  description  can  explain  the  difference, 
which  must  be  learned  by  experience  from  the  sight  and  the 
touch.  It  consists  in  the  composition  of  the  paste,  which,  when 
fused  in  fire,  produces  in  the  one  case  a  soft  and  (to  the  touch) 
oily-feeling  surface,  in  the  other  case  a  surface  hard  and  firm  as 
glass.    Soft-paste  porcelain  is  sometimes  classed  with  pottery. 

In  all  the  Chinese  literature  of  the  porcelain  of  antiquity 
each  period  is  mentioned  as  assiduously  imitating  the  produc- 
tions of  a  preceding  period.    According  to  the  historians,  the  art 
culminated  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  centurv,  since  which 
time  the  potters  have  been  imitative  rather  than  creative.     So 
far,  however,  as  the  actual  knowledge  on  the  part  of  foreign 
nations  is  concerned,  it  culminated  during  the  reign  of  the  first 
of  the  Manchurian  or  Tartar  conquerors  of  China,  wlio  held 
peaceful  sway  over  the  Flowery  Kingdom.     That  was  in  the 
years  between  1661  and  1722,  when  a  literary,  poetic,  and  benefi- 
cent tyrant  reigned  under  the  title  of  Khang-hsi,  which  being 
translated  means  Peaceful  Joy,  a  pleasant  title  for  a  gentleman 
whose  family  had  just  devoted  fifty  years  of  steady  work  to 
stamping  out  the  lives  and  sequestrating  the  substance  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  people.    At  any  rate,  the  porcelain 
of  his  reign  was  of  wonderful  beauty  and  comprised  practically 
all   the   standards   of   rarity   and   excellence    that    distinguish 
modem  collections.     It  is  seen  in  all  the  great  museums  of 
Europe.    From  it  the  whole  keramic  industry  of  Europe  had  its 
earliest  artistic  beginnings  and  derived  the  8ty\e  «iti9l  Av^x^^Vrx 


^atliay. 

In  tin;  ivi^rii  of  Peaoeful  Joy  t. 
fill  art  of  imitation,  not  to  say  ( 
historian's  chronicle  for  it,  and  wc 
Thev  follow  the  creations  of  the  e 
in  form,  in  color  and  design.    For  \ 
distinguished  by  their  modern  ele^ 
ment  of  detail,  as  o])posed  to  the  a 
originality  of  the  older  i)eriod.    But 
the  imitation  was  so  goml  that  no  o 
the  modern  vase  bore  its  fifteenth  ( 
mark,  style,  and  stamp  just  as  bravely 

It  was  thought  that  this  imitative 
the  last  century.  In  the  reign  of  the  E 
followed  Peaceful  Joy,  and  of  Kien-L 
out  the  century,  it  seemed  to  have  gri 
until  finally  tbe  Chinese  potters  dev( 
elaborate  and  mostly  meretricious  deeo 
mercial  porcelain  for  the  European  mi 

The  disillusionment  is  complete.    ' 
and  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  Chine 
potter's  art  beyond  all  other  nations, 
of  course,  made  wonderful   progress 
China  the  first  principles  of  the  mam 
relation  of  kaolin  to  prfinifsr-  '-  ' 
that  are  still  ^w  -• 
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del  Grano,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Rome,  on  the  road 
leading  to  Frascati.  This  sepulchral  chamber  appears  to  have 
been  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus,  and  of  his 
mother  Julia  Mammae;  and  the  vase  was,  probably,  a  cinerary 
nm  belonging  to  the  sepulchre. 

Urban  V,  a  Barberini,  was  then  pope.  He  had  it  placed  in 
the  Barberini  Palace  at  Rome.  After  various  adventures  it  was 
purchased,  in  1784,  by  the  dowager  Duchess  of  Portland.  In 
1786  it  came  under  the  hammer  when  the  entire  museum  was 
sold  in  lots,  and  was  purchased  by  the  lady's  son,  the  then  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  for  1029  guineas.  In  1810  he  deposited  it  in  the 
British  Museum.    In  1845  came  a  catastrophe. 

On  February  7,  1845,  about  ten  minutes  before  the  Museum 
closed,  the  outrage  occurred.  A  man  who  called  himself  'William 
Lloyd,  a  student  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  the  perpetrator. 
Availing  himself  of  the  momentary  absence  of  the  attendant, 
this  crazy  young  man  seized  a  heavy  stone  (a  Persepolitan  monu- 
ment of  basalt),  which  could  not  be  lifted  with  one  hand,  from 
an  adjoining  shelf,  and  cast  it  at  the  vase.  The  noise  of  the 
falling  glass  aroused  the  staff  of  the  department,  and  they  rushed 
in,  giving  orders  to  the  attendants  to  close  the  doors.  The  visi- 
tors then  in  Rooms  IX  and  X  were  made  to  walk  into  the  Ham- 
ilton Room,  and  the  fragments  were  carefully  picked  and  swept 
up.  The  keeper  of  the  Department  of  Antiquities,  on  his  arrival 
in  Room  IX,  questioned  the  visitors  present.  Four  gave  satis- 
factory accounts  of  themselves;  the  fifth,  a  stout  young  man, 
in  a  kind  of  pilot  coat,  with  both  hands  thrust  into  his  pockets 
before  him,  replied  in  a  dogged  and  determined  tone,  "  I  did  it/* 
He  was  given  in  charge,  and  taken  before  the  sitting  magistrate 
at  Bow  Street.  The  culprit  proved  to  be  a  young  Irishman,  who 
refused  to  give  his  name,  but  it  was  ascertained  that  he  had  been 
living  in  Drury  Lane  under  that  of  William  Lloyd.  He  was 
remanded  and  again  brought  up  on  the  11th,  when,  on  account  of 
some  doubt  as  to  jurisdiction,  he  was  only  fined  three  pounds, 
the  value  of  the  glass  shade,  or,  in  default,  committed  for  two 
months'  imprisonment.  Two  days  after  the  magistrate  received 
an  anonymous  letter  enclosing  three  pounds,  and  Lloyd  was  in 
consequence  released.    His  real  name  has  remained  concealed. 

Though  the  vase  was  broken  into  a  score  of  fragments,  these 
were  pieced  together  with  consummate  skill  by  one  of  the  ex- 
perts of  the  museum,  and  the  vase  now  shows  hardly  a  blemish. 
Its  dimensions  are  9%  inches  high,  and  21%  inches  in  circum- 
ference. The  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  \Tcv\\.«!t^  ^li^ 
onyx,  the  ground  is  of  a  rich  transparent  daik-ameWx'j^HAii^  ^^<3t^ 


"./I  ^  t  -^ 


r.i'inatli,  in  saenM  robes 
Till*  coif  rlow.'-lioo(k*il,  ar. 
With  i)ointed  finger  guid« 
Unweaves  tlie  many-color 
Drives  the  profane  from  3 
And  Silence  guards  the  Ei 

Whatever  the  subject,  the  art  of  it  i 
More  than  half  a  century  prior  . 
Josiah  Wedgwood  had  made  a  nun 
lavisliing  all  his  skill  on  the  reproduc 
sixteen  are  known  to  exist  to-dav.     N 

ft* 

same.     F'or  his  best  copies  Wedgwoo« 
which  have  come  into  the  market  in  n 
for  much  higher  sums.    Wedgwood's  ac 
as  a  triumph  for  British  art.     Erasm 
Wedgwood  in  his  **  Botanic  Garden,"  w 

Or  bid  Mortality  rejoice  or  m< 
O'er  the  fine  forms  of  Portlan* 

See  T.  P/s  Weekly,  March  4,  1910; 
February  15,  1845. 

Postage-stamps,  Perforated.    A 

Queries,  11th  series,  iii,  251  (April  1, 
tion,  so  obvious  now,  was  in  its  dav 
remember  aboiit  forty  years  ago  a  ladv 
the  discovery.    She  said  ^^"-^ 

■ 

Imd  to  staiMT^  -  ' 
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swered  for  if  the  stamp  was  damaged  in  any  way  or  stuck  on  the 
wrong  way  up.  I  remember  how  carefully  the  old  lady  used  to 
handle  her  scissors  and  a  sheet  of  stamps  as  she  served  you  with 
a  queen's  head,  and  how  carefully  she  afl^ed  it  for  those  who  did 
not  feel  equal  to  doing  it/' 

When  the  perforated  stamps  came,  they  tore  oflf  so  badly  that 
scissors  were  used  for  a  long  time  to  detach  them  from  the  sheet ; 
and  at  the  town  post-oflfices  the  clerks  would  first  crease  a  row 
along  the  perforations,  to  make  them  tear  off  the  easier. 

Post-office.  This  word  is  an  example  of  the  mode  in  which 
things  change  while  names  remain.  Originally  a  "  post-office '' 
was  the  "office"  which  arranged  all  details  concerning  the 
"  posts " — i.e.,  the  places  on  the  great  roads  where  relays  of 
horses  and  men  could  be  obtained  for  the  rapid  forwarding  of  the 
king's  despatches. 

In  this  sense  the  word  was  not  unknown  to  the  English  trans- 
lators of  the  Bible.  In  2  Chronicles  xxx.  6, — we  read  that 
*'the  posts  went  with  the  letters  from  the  kin<i^  and  his  princes 
throughout  all  Israel."  Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  regular  system  of  posts  was  cooval  with  the  founda- 
tion of  centralized  government.  Simple  at  first, — the  messenger 
swift  of  foot  bearing  the  commands  of  the  sovereign  to  distant 
parts  of  his  dominions, — it  grew  and  widened  with  tlie  growth  of 
empire.  Formed  for  the  convenience  of  kings,  the  people  had  no 
share  in  its  privileges,  though  they  bore  the  tax. 

The  Romans  had  their  system  of  angaria,  or  mounted  couriers, 
which  they  had  borrowed  from  the  Persians.  All  along  the  great 
roads  houses  were  erected  at  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles  from 
one  another.  Forty  horses  were  kept  at  each  station.  By  the 
help  of  these  relays  100  miles  could  be  traversed  in  a  day.  The 
svstem  was  so  well  organized  that  when  Julius  Csesar  was  in 
Britain  he  sent  two  letters  to  Cicero,  one  reaching  its  destina- 
tion in  26  and  the  other  in  28  days. 

Private  citizens,  however,  had  to  trust  to  the  services  of  slaves 
until  the  end  of  the  third  century,  when  Emperor  Diocletian 
established  a  postal  system  for  private  individuals. 

The  earliest  regular  post  in  modern  Europe  appears  to  have 
been  established  bv  the  Counts  of  Thurn  and  Taxis,  who  held  a 
monopoly  of  the  postal  service  over  different  parts  of  Germany 
and  Italy  from  the  sixteenth  down  to  almost  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth centur}^ 

The  crude  beginnings  of  the  English  postal  system  date  back 
to  1482,  when  a  single  horseman  rode  twenty  miles  and  then 
handed  his  packet  to  another.    There  was  a  cWei  YosXrcvasXet  ^1 
Eng)and  many  years  before  any  system  oi  d\»trife\\\.vcv%  Y^"^^^ 


..«  xtT,    till    tlU'    t.IlU'    nj     K 

'  .'la'hli.-lnMl  a  n-^iilar  svslrni  of  i 
I  IU'V<  U)  I'orei^ai  j)jirts  had  indt 
l.iiiolit  of  tlic  Englitsh  iiKTcliants ' 
the  oxtonsioii  of  tin*  pvsteiii  to  inla 
c*ecHliii«j  Tvi^n.    Charlos  I,  bv  a  proc. 
manded  **  liis  Post  mast  it  of  Kiigiai 
a  runiiln;:  post  or  two,  to  run  ni^rht 
and  Lon<lon,  to  go  tliithor  and  (*onie 
to  take  with  them  all  such  letters  i 
post-town  in  or  near  that  road."     > 
Lincoln  and  Hull,  were  to  be  linkeil 
posts  on  similar  principles  were  dirt 
other  great  high-roads,  such  as  tliosc 
to  Exeter  and  Plvniouth.    So  far  no  n 
two  years  afterward  a  second  proclanu 
of  letters  by  any  messengers  except 
master-general,  and  thus  the  ])resent 
The  monopoly  thus  clainuMl,  though 
king  to  enhanc(»  the  royal  power  and 
exchequer,  was  adopted  by  Cromwell 
main  advantage  in  their  eyes  l>eing  tl 
s})ondence  by  the  government  would  a 
disc*over  and  prevent  any  dangerous  ar 
the  Commonwealth.'* 

In  the  year  KhO  tl^ 
Present  Sf"-' 


\IM' 
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four-pence ;  and  an  ounce  of  paper  for  eight  pence !  This  cheap 
conveyance  is  so  rapid  (the  Post-bag  travelling  by  night  as  well 
as  by  day),  that  a  letter  travels  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
in  f our-and-twenty  hours ;  so  that,  continues  Mr.  Chamberlayne, 
to  make  a  great  impression  on  his  audience,  "in  five  days  an 
answer  of  a  letter  may  be  had  from  a  place  three  hundred  miles 
distant  from  the  writer ! ''  Mr.  Chamberlayne,  now  in  a  state  of 
irrepressible  excitement,  continues  his  list  of  wonders :  "  More- 
over, if  any  gentleman  desire  to  ride  post  to  any  principal  town 
of  England,  Post-horses  are  always  in  readiness  (taking  no  horse 
without  the  consent  of  his  owner),  which  in  other  kings'  reigns 
was  not  duly  observed;  and  only  three-pence  is  demanded  for 
every  English  mile,  and  for  every  stage,  to  the  post-boy  four- 
pence  for  conducting.  Besides  this  excellent  convenience  of  con- 
veying letters,  and  men  on  horseback,  there  is  of  late  such  an 
admirable  commodiousness,  both  for  men  and  women  of  better 
rank,  to  travel  from  London  to  almost  any  great  town  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  almost  all  the  villages  near  this  great  city,  that  the 
like  hath  not  been  known  in  the  world;  and  that  is  by  stage- 
coaches, wherein  one  may  be  transported  to  any  place,  sheltered 
from  foul  weather  and  foul  ways,  free  from  endamaging  one's 
health  or  body  by  hard  jogging,  or  over-violent  motion;  and 
this,  not  only  at  a  low  price,  as  about  a  shilling  for  every  five 
miles,  but  with  such  velocity  and  speed,  as  that  the  posts  in  some 
foreign  countries  make  not  more  miles  in  a  day ;  for  the  stage- 
coaches— called  flying-coaches — make  forty  or  fifty  miles  in  a 
(^ay,  as  from  London  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  and  that  in  the 
^pace  of  twelve  hours,  not  counting  the  time  for  dining,  setting 
forth  not  too  early,  nor  coming  in  too  late." 

When  the  condition  of  the  roads  in  early  times  is  remembered, 
it  may  be  injagined  that  the  carriage  of  post-letters  was  not  very 
rapid.  So  lately  as  1784  the  mail-bags  were  carried  by  post- 
boys on  horseback  at  an  average  rate,  includins^  stoDpacres,  of 
from  three  to  four  miles  an  hour.  The  inscriptions  frequentlv 
found  on  these  ancient  missives  show  that  their  writers  did  not 
commit  them  to  the  care  of  the  post-boys  without  some  mis- 
givings as  to  their  ultimate  fate.  "  Be  this  letter  delivered  with 
liaste,  haste,  haste ! ''  "  Po?t  haste  I  Ride,  villain,  ride  for  thy 
life!"  and  other  similar  inscriptions  indicate  anything  but  a 
calm  assurance  that  the  letters  would  punctually  reach  their 
destination.  In  1783,  Mr.  John  Palmer,  the  manager  of  the 
theatre  at  Bath,  then  the  capital  of  the  West,  suggested  to  Mr. 
Pitt  that  the  passenger  coaches,  which  had  be€run  to  run  on  the 
principal  roads,  should  be  employerl  to  carry  the  m«i\\^.  Itl  ^ft.- 
vocatin;ir  ibis  reform  be  hid  as  much  stress  uipou  \\vfc  «vrg«mt 


^.jmmiiIimI  inail-roju-li  of  later  tiim 
L^uartl.     l)ic'kcns  has  also  pliotogi 
Two  Cities  "  the  same  vehicle  in  it 
arnu'd  to  the  teeth  and  its  load  > 
that  his  neiglihor  might  be  a  higln 
earlier  picture  of  the  post-boy  jog^ 
on  his  sorry  nag  with  the  raail-bagi 
n  yet  stronger  contrast  to  the  fast 
offices  of  the  ])resent  day.     Palmer's 
say,  was  adopted,  though  like  many  o\ 
opposed  by  the  department ;  and  when 
roads  were,  thanks  to  Mr.  ^MacAdam, 
lion,  the  s|)eed  of  the  mail-coach  was  . 
attained  more  than  ten  miles  an  hour, 
railways  were  introduced,  and  in  1830, 
hetween  Liverpool  and  ^Manchester,  tin 
train.     Thanks  to  steam-power,  the 
Palmer's  time  must  have  taken  more 
fnmi  London  to  Edinburgh,  and  in  the 
have  been  more  than  a  dav  and  a  half  ii 
ten  hours  on  the  road,  and  a  letter  wril 
noon  will  be  delivered  in  Dublin  to-mc 
From  the  seventeenth  century  doi 
nineteenth  there  was  none  of  the  safet 
service  which  the  public  now  ImI-" 
exercised  the  ]u)wo- 
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quenlly  complaining  that  secrets  alluded  to  in  letters  were  dis- 
covered by  clerks,  though  it  is  not  impossible,  as  regards  Pope, 
that  his  vanity  exaggerated  the  importance  of  the  one  and  the 
delinquency  of  the  other.  In  1735  many  members  of  Parliament 
made  similar  complaints  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1783 
Prime  Minister  Pitt  found  it  almost  impossible  to  write  any- 
thing worth  reading  for  his  mother's  perusal,  in  view  of  "the 
fashion  that  prevailed  of  opening  almost  any  letter/* 

The  culmination  of  this  outrageous  "fashion"  and  its  con- 
sequent taking  off  was  reached  in  1844,  when  all  England  and  in- 
deed all  Europe,  was  aroused  by  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  Sir 
James  Graham,  then  British  home  secretary,  in  opening  and  read- 
ing letters  addressed  to  Mazzini,  the  Italian  revokitionist  then 
resident  in  Ix)ndon.  So  great  was  the  outcry  that  Parliament 
awoke  to  its  duty,  the  matter  was  thoroughly  sifted,  acts  were 
passed  abolishing  the  right  of  inspection,  and  the  inviolability 
of  the  mails  was  guaranteed  for  the  future. 

It  was  Thomas  Duncombc,  M.  P.  for  Finsbury,  who  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  exposing  the  methods  of  Sir  James 
Graham  and  a  long  line  of  predecessors.  Buncombe's  "  Life," 
written  by  his  son,  reveals  how  Sir  James,  despite  an  outer  calm, 
writhed  inwardly  over  the  parliamentarian's  attacks.  The  same 
volume  contains  a  number  of  interesting  letters  elicited  by  Dun- 
combe's  onslaught.  One  bears  the  signature  of  "  C.  Von  Bis- 
marck,"— i.e.,  the  young  copnt  who  was  to  end  his  life  as  a  prince 
after  being  virtual  dictator  to  Europe. 

"  About  eighteen  months  ago,"  he  writes,  "  I  had  a  long 
conversation  with  a  French  gentleman  belonging  to  the  party 
opposed  to  M.  Guizot,  about  the  sanctity  of  the  seal,  and  the 
abominable  institution  of  the  chamhre  noire;  when  he  assured  me 
that  this  custom  had  been  entirely  abolished  in  France,  but 
that  it  continued  to  be  done  in  the  London  post-office;  nay,  he 
asserted  that,  even  at  the  time  we  were  conversing,  the  letters  of 
Lord  Brougham  were  opened  before  being  sent  off  to  his  place 
of  residence  in  the  south  of  France;  and  this  by  his  own  conserva- 
tive friends,  who  could  not  spare  his  services,  with  regard  to  all 
communications  with  Lord  Brougham's  intimate  friend,  M. 
Guizot." 

The  lowest  charge  for  a  letter  from  London  to  Birmingham 
was  ninepence.  This  charge  carried  only  a  single  sheet  of  paper; 
any  enclosure  at  once  doubled  the  amount.  The  mode  of  calcu- 
lating postage  led  to  the  oddest  results:  Mr.  Cobden  informed 
Sir  Rowland  Hill  of  a  case  in  which  a  packet  of  32  ounces,  posted 
by  a  ship's  captain  at  Deal,  was  handed  to  the  addret^see  \w 
liondon  charged  with  more  than  67. 
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Foreign  jTHintage  was  an  («|jeciflUv  Ci»*lt>  1.i\tiry.  In  \TX 
Jolinson  would  nut  n-wivc  n  jiui'Ichei.-  from  ].<!-litia  charged  ««ii 
guineas,  Buepectinj;  some  fraud.  In  1815  William  \ViIl«ff'WB 
records  in  liis  diarv  tlic  receipt  of  «  note  "  from  Hntchard.  tell- 
ing me  that  a  letter  from  Ilayti.  weiglung  85  ounces  haA  conw 
for  me  and  was  clmrg^tl  at  £37  lOs.  and  Lhnt  he  litid  rcfuMsl  l« 
take  it  in.  The  ftencral  i»o8t-olTice  very  handsomely  under  tb* 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  let  ine  off  for  a  peppercorn 
of  7s.,  which  I  ehall  gladly  pay."  The  peculiar  cireumirannt 
were  that  the  letter  related  to  the  movement  for  tlie  alwlitiounf 
slavery. 

In  those  days  of  heavy  postage  no  one  had  any  s^runlc  nlwut 
clioating  the  revenue.  Travellers  were  importuned  by  friends  to 
carry  letters  for  them  to  other  friiiids  in  England  or  on  the 
continent.  This  wax  against  the  hiw.  although  a  vulgar  errnr 
prevailed  that  if  the  letters  were  rarrieii  "  open  "  {unsealed)  no 
penalty  could  be  exacted.  Other  evasions  were  invented.  Tradfl*- 
men  sent  their  customers'  letters  in  bales  of  g:ood!>.  A  news- 
paper misiht  carry  within  its  folcis  a  fhcct  or  two  of  what  looke'l 
like  lilarik  papi-r.  Tlie  rocipicnt  lifl^l  llic  jiiijwr  brfore  (!i,'  fire, 
and  In!  n  nir<=M!ji'  was  revealed  in  cbnrnctors  of  ii  dark  pepia 
color.  It  hiid  hecn  written  with  milk.  Viirinus  invisible  ink. 
were  uded  iti  the  same  manner  for  the  j'anie  purpose. 

When  these  slnitjigems  became  po  frequent  as  to  attrait  leg- 
islative nitentinn.  snlitler  trieks  were  resorted  to.  Slijrht  i\tH' 
under  eerlaiii  printed  letters  in  a  newspaper  indieated  that  tliese 
letters  could  he  consecvifivoly  picked  out  to  form  words  and  sen- 
tence*. This  was  troulilesonie  for  both  sender  and  receiver,  anil 
was  therefore  used  onlv  for  short  messages. 

The  postal  tax  prcs.-'cd  most  heavily  upon  the  poor,  and  it 
was  the  poor  who  were  tlie  most  ingenious  in  evading  postniri'. 
As  letters  were  not  prepaid,  relatives  arranEcd  with  one  anotlier 
that  thev  should  refuse  to  take  in  any  mail  unless  some  private' 
mark  outside  signalled  an  important  message  within.  If  the 
letter  was  refused,  the  postal  authorities  on  breaking  the  j^eal 
found  nothing  but  blank  paper.  The  correspondents  knew.  hoH-- 
evor,  that  a  blank  mc^^sage  meant  "  Evcrvthing  is  all  right."  or 
any  other  prearranged  code.  A  certain  Maedonnld.  when  payinj 
a  visit  to  I-ondon.  kept  bts  wife  in  (llnsirow  informed  nj  to  thi' 
state  of  his  health  in  nddressiiig  her  either  as  Sirs.  Macdoni// 
or  Mrs.  Maedonwc//.  After  examining  the  superscript  ore,  the 
canny  lady  would  refuse  to  take  in  the  missive,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  addressed  to  her. 

Mendiers  of  the  peerage  enuld  "frank"  a  large  number  of 
letters  daily,  so  that  they  passed  gratis  through  the  mails.     Mem- 
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bers  of  Parliament  enjoyed  the  same  privilege,  evcrv  day  except 
Sunday,  for  a  limited  number  of  letters.  Needless  to  say,  peers 
and  parliamentarians  alike  were  beset  by  friends  for  franks  for 
themselves,  or  for  their  friends  or  for  their  friends^  friends.  In 
'*  The  Diary,  Letters,  and  Journals  of  Sir  George  Jackson " 
(London,  1872),  we  find  that  embryo  diplomatist  writing  to  his 
mother  at  Bath  in  1802:  '*My  sister  tells  me  Bath  was  never 
60  thin.  I  sympathize  with  her,  knowing  how  voluminous  her 
correspondence  is,  and  that  the  thinness  of  Bath  means  a  dearth 
of  frank  men,  there  being,  she  says,  only  Lords  Rosslyn  and  Har- 
court  to  write  to." 

Nor  did  the  trouble  end  here.  The  abuse  was  carried  so  far 
that  in  a  single  year  there  were  franked  through  the  post-office 
two  laundry  maids,  a  doctor,  a  cow,  and  fifteen  couple  of  hounds. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  to  find 
that  in  the  year  1839  Englishmen  wrote,  on  an  average,  only  3 
letters  a  year.  One  letter  in  every  13  was  franked.  The  con- 
ditions called  loudly  for  reform.  Reform  came  in  1840,  in  the 
shape  of  penny-postage,  introduced  by  Sir  Rowland  Hill  after  a 
bitter  parliamentary  struggle.  Although  franking  was  abolished, 
the  grand  total  of  letters  mailed  bounded  up  from  82,000,000  in 
1839  to  169,000,000  in  1840.  Twenty  years  later  it  had  reached 
what  was  then  considered  the  enormous  number  of  one  billion 
letters  a  year.  (See  Penny-Post.)  The  increase  in  the  cir- 
culation during  a  single  year  is  now  nearly  equal  to  the  total 
number  of  letters  carried  by  the  department  in  1839. 

A  good  deal  of  the  romance  of  the  mail  in  modern  days  arises 
from  accidents,  frauds,  and  from  other  "  natural  shocks  that 
flesh  is  heir  to.''  On  one  occasion  the  mails  from  the  Cape  were 
po  seriously  damaged  through  saturation  with  sea-water  that  the 
department  found  itself  in  the  embarrassing  position  of  having 
to  deal  with  7  lbs.  weight  of  loose  diamonds,  the  addressed  covers 
of  which  had  been  reduced  to  pulp.  Half  a  stone  of  diamonds 
wanting  owners  is  suggestive  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  or  at  least 
of  "  Lothair  "  and  the  "  ropes  of  pearls.''  On  another  occasion 
traces  of  a  mail-bag  robbery,  which  had  been  committed  in 
1798,  were  discovered  in  1876,  when  an  old  public-house  near 
Selby,  in  Yorkshire,  was  pulled  down.  The  demolition  of  this 
house  brought  to  light  something  more  startling  than  the  missing 
mail-bag  and  the  clothes  of  the  robber,  for  several  coffins  were 
found  under  the  foundations,  suggesting  that  the  innkeeper  had 
been  a  friend  and  colleague  of  highwaymen  and  murderers. 
During  the  great  snowstorm  of  1881  a  letter  posted  on  January 
18  containing  a  cheque  for  1,000Z.  was  missing.  In  the  course 
of  a  week  the  search  for  this  letter  was  BUcceaalxA,  lot  \\.  ^^s^ 
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found  floating  in  a  block  nf  ice  in  tbc  Thames  off  Deptiori 
I'his  story  is  capjK'd  by  Hiintlior,  ii|uiilly  creditable  to  tnt  wi 
and  assiduity  of  Hie  p06t-oHic«:  an  American  gentlenum  li 
drt^eed  a  letter  to  his  sigtsr  "  L'pper  Norwood,  or  elsewheK," 
snd  in  a  few  diir»  it  wui;  liaoded  to  th?  addressee  on  the  top  of 
a  coach  in  North  Wales ! 

Post-ofBces.  Curious.  Utere  is  a  town  called  Becl>p  I'Uio. 
which  stands  htilT  in  the  State  of  Vermont  and  half  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  Cannda.  The  po.ft-DHice  wa^  Iniilt  (about  1S30| 
.  cxHctly  on  the  boundary  line  between  the  Uuitetl  States  aail 
Canada.  Standing  in  two  countries,  it  Iwlongs  to  the  pm-tiil 
service  of  two  nationfl.  The  cellar  connects  the  two  courilric^ 
In  the  days  not  very  Ions'  ^S"  when  the  post-office  was  a  gimerii 
store,  whiskey  vtas  known  to  be  sold  in  one  country  and  delivet^l 
in  another  without  over  having  gone  out  from  under  the  roof  "1 
the  old  structure. 

Standing  in  front  of  thig  strange  post-oHiee  is  s 
which  marks  the  boundary  line,  and  it  is  said  that  ' 
man  who  wanted  to  ^t  a  roadway  to  his  premises 
prist.  un-I  nninvlh.msiiiilw.f  .bJl-^r^nn.!  n.i  litllc  time  were  spenl 
toestablJMi  tlie  exact  liii.'  iipiin. 

Scotland  until  vcrv  recent  vejirs  possessed  an  odd  i)o>i-^>lliii' 
in  Arvfjllsliire.  It  iviis  situated  in  the  lonely  hilU  l>etHwn 
Drimnin  and  Burr.  tlin'C  miles  from  any  jiabitation,  inid  wii- 
sisted  of  a  simple  ^lil  In  a  rock,  closed  up  liy  a  iiieclv  litlin.L' 
stone. 

When  any  letters  arrived  at  Drimnin  for  the  district  "f  ISiin. 
they  were  conveyed  to  the  rock  by  the  first  shepherd  or  ertifli'r 
going  so  far.  Havinp:  been  dropped  in  and  tiie  slit  reclosed,  tliey 
were  left  until  a  shepherd  or  crofter  from  the  other  side  ha|i- 
pened  to  come  along  when  they  were  taken  up  and  delivere<l  at 
their  due  destination.  No  letter  was  ever  known  to  be  lo-^t  a! 
this  primitive  post-oOice. 

At  Burra,  SJietland,  an  old  tin  canister,  made  water-f ijrlil 
with  newspapers  and  pitch,  was  once  picked  up  on  the  shore.  It 
contained  ten  letters,  with  the  correct  ensh  for  postage.  Witli 
these  was  also  a  letter  for  the  finder,  urgently  requesting  the  fxisi- 
ing  of  the  accompanying  missives,  as  tiiey  were  important  busi- 
ness communication,'-.  After  the  letters  had  been  carefully  dried 
they  were  at  once  posted  to  their  destinations,  which  they 
reached  without  further  adventure. 

One  of  the  smallest  post-office  buildinfis  in  the  world,  o  feet 
square  and  aliont  fi  feet  high,  is  in  California.  A  rough  pine 
hut,  unpainted  and  windo"less,  it  stands  in  a  lonely  .'pot  on 
the  stage-road  north  of  San  Diego  City,  and  is  maintained  for 
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the  convenience  of  rich  ranch  owners  in  the  vicinity.  Not  more 
than  six  or  eight  people  get  mail  there,  but  their  letters  are  of 
sufficient  financial  importance  for  a  post-office  to  be  provided 
for  their  use.  The  pos^tmaster  has  to  be  on  duty  only  on  the  days 
when  the  stage-coach  is  due  to  pass.  The  stage-driver  drops  the 
mail,  the  few  letters  for  Virginia  are  handed  up,  and  the  post- 
master proceeds  to  distribute  the  letters,  post-cards,  and  news- 
papers in  lock  boxes  hung  on  the  outside  of  the  post-office.  After 
the  scanty  mail  is  distributed  the  postmaster  locks  up  the  little 
office  and  goes  away. 

When  a  citizen  of  Virginia  mails  a  letter,  he  does  not  buy 
a  stamp,  but  deposits  the  letter  and  money  through  the  letter 
drop  in  the  door.  If  the  letter  is  a  heavy  one  and  likely  to  re- 
quire more  than  one  stamp,  he  drops  a  quarter  or  a  half-dollar 
in  with  it,  and  finds  his  change  in  his  letter-box  next  mail-day. 
As  the  postmaster  knows  the  handwriting  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  postal  district,  he  never  puts  the  change  in  the 
wrong  box.  About  once  a  year,  generally  near  the  holidays, 
a  registered  letter  or  package  arrives,  and  then  the  accommo- 
dating postmaster  delivers  it.  In  Virginia  registered  mail  is 
put  in  the  letter  drop,  with  the  fee,  and  the  receipt  placed  in 
the  proper  lock  box  the  same  as  the  change  for  stamps. 

The  Strand  Magazine  describes  a  post-office  which  probably 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  one  of  lU  kind.  It  is 
patronized  by  vessels  passing  Santa  Cruz,  Teneriffe.  A  water- 
tight tin  contains  the  bag  of  letters  all  stamped  with  English 
stamps  and  sealed  up,  to  which  is  a  flag-pole.  The  raft  is  then 
dropped  overboard,  care  being  taken  to  drop  it  flat  on  the  water, 
so  as  to  keep  the  flag  flying,  in  order  to  attract  attention.  In  a 
recent  deposit  of  mail  in  this  floating  post-office  were  no  less 
than  90  letters  posted  to  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Potato.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  original  home 
of  the  potato  was  South  America,  that  Pizarro  found  it  cultivated 
by  the  Incas  in  Peru,  and  that  it  was  he  who  introduced  it  into 
Spain  in  1560.  This  was  twenty-five  years  before  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  his  follower  Thomas  Herriott  brought  it  over  to 
England,  yet  they  still  remain  joint  claimants  for  the  honor  of 
having  first  planted  it  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  Herriott,  in 
his  "  History  of  Virginia,"  printed  in  1588,  described  the  potato 
as  "  a  kinde  of  root  of  round  form,  some  of  the  bigness  of  wall- 
nuts,  some  farre  greater,  which  are  found  in  moist  and  marish 
ground,  growing  many  together,  one  with  the  other,  in  ropes,  as 
if  they  were  fastened  by  a  string."  "  Being  boyled,"  he  says, 
"  or  sodden,  they  are  verie  good  meate." 

Gerard,  in  his  "  Herbal "  (1597),  is  the  fvTsl  awWvox  '^Vo  %vh^s^ 
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a  picture  of  \\k  [>o(sIo  pluul-  Ut  lalU  it  by  t)ic  iianu!  d 
"  potarum  hiU-rti-uiii,"  wliUli  imuif  Us  Seen  fulliiwtil  In 
Linn^us  and  liia  tlincipleti. 

He^.v*,  "  Thfir  nntrini<'iit  is  na  it  were  a  lucaa  Uctwfvn  iii-Ji 
Olid  Truit,  and  being  luaated  in  Uie  embers  they  lune  inucli  of  thit 
V'indincas,  especiiillv  being  nlen  sopfXHl  in  wiiif.  Of  Uhtw  ronl- 
may  be  made  coniierves  no  leHH  toutliBoine,  irholesorae,  and  daicty. 
than  of  the  fleeli  of  ciuinces,  They  may  sen-e  as  a  j^und  m 
foundatioD  whence  the  eanning  confeetioner  or  gnpn-'baker  mst 
work  aiid  frame  many  comfortable  delieate  conserves  and  restom- 
live  Bweetmeate.  They  are  usw!  to  lie  eaten  roaeteil  in  the  ashes. 
Some  wlieu  they  be  so  roasted.  infiiBtt  them  and  Kip  thcni  in 
wine;  and  others,  to  give  them  the  greater  grace  in  entng,  du 
boil  them  with  prunes,  and  «o  eat  thorn.  And  likewise  oihcn 
dre^s  them,  being  first  roasted,  with  oil,  vinegar  and  salt,  ever; 
man  according  to  hla  own  taste  and  likiDg." 

The  author  mentions  that  he  bad  planted  divers  roots  of  them 
in  his  garden,  where  they  flourished  until  winter,  when  tiivy 
perished  and  rotted,  bnt  whether  thev  flowered  or  not  he  «m 
iirnornnt.  Hf  VncK.  howev-r.  fliM  flii'  best  mi'lhoil  in  planliii? 
was  to  divide  the  roots  ns  now  [inutised. 

(iuriird  siiilos  that  lie  mvivcil  the  potBto--or,  as  he  calls  it, 
the  "'  opcnauk  "  (.i  Poriivian  name,  by  the  ivay)^from  Virginia 
mid  that  lie  cultivated  it  in  iiis  garden.  A  portrait  introdiitoil 
into  Iho  "  Herbal  "  shows  the  author  holding  a  flowering  branch 
of  the  plant  in  his  hand.  It  seems  pretty  well  eslablisbcd  tlvit 
Itidcifrli,  on  !iis  ri'fiirn  from  America  in  158(J,  brought  some 
potatoes  with  him,  am!  it  is  almost  equally  certain  that  Sir 
FraiH-is  Drake  in  the  same  year  brought  in  others  from  Spain. 
Bnt  it  is  liy  no  means  proved  that  lialeinh  fonnd  the  tuber  in 
A'irijinia.  A  plausible  sugj^estion  has  been  made  that  on  the  re- 
turn vovape  lie  met  anti  captured  a  Spanish  ship,  sailing  from 
South  Amcricu,  which  had  potatoes  aboard.  "  It  is  hardlv  pof- 
(^iblc,"  says  Archibald  Findley  in  "The  Potato,  its  Ilistorv  and 
Culture"  (Cupar-Fife  Westwood,  England,  1009),  "for  tliP 
potato  to  have  been  introduced  into  Virginia  in  Raleigh's  time. 
unless  the  ancient  Mexicans  bad  cultivated  it  and  it  had  got 
spread  alwut  amongst  the  aljoriginos  north  of  Mexico." 

The  story  is  well  known  {and  is  probably  true)  of  bow  Sir 
Walter  gave  these  pioneer  potatoes  to  liis  gardener  in  Youghal, 
Ireland,  as  a  fine  fruit  from  America  whicii  he  desired  him  to 
plant  in  his  kitchen-garden  in  the  spring.  In  August,  this  plant 
flourished,  and  in  September  prodnceri  a  fruit,  but  so  different 
to  the  gardener's  expectation,  that  in  an  ill  humor  he  carried 
the  potato-apple  to  his  master.     "  Is  this,"  said  he,  "  the  tine 
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fruit  from  America  you  prized  so  highly?^*  Sir  Walter  either 
was  or  pretended  to  be  ignorant  of  the  matter,  and  told  the 
pirdener,  since  that  was  the  case,  to  dig  up  the  weed  and  throw  it 
iway.  The  gardener  soon  returned  with  a  good  parcel  of 
x>tatoe8. 

We  know  that  potatoes  were  generally  cultivated  in  Ireland 
ong  before  they  were  adopted  as  a  common  food  product  in 
England.  In  the  time  of  James  I,  however,  they  were  raised  as 
I  curious  exotic  in  the  gardens  of  some  of  the  nobility  and 
jentry.  They  are  noticed  among  various  other  articles  to  be 
irovided  for  the  queen's  household,  but  they  were  evidently  great 
■arities,  for  the  price  was  some  two  shillings  per  poimd.  They 
irere  then  called  batatas,  which  is  the  Spanish  name  for  them, 
ind  the  circumstance  favors  tlie  theory  of  their  Spanish  origin. 
[t  is  curious  that  so  valuable  an  article  should  have  made  such 
jIow  progress  in  England.  The  prejudices  of  learned  and  un- 
earned alike  were  enlisted  against  it.  The  laymen  abused  it  in 
Drint;  the  priest  thundered  at  it  from  the  pulpit.  The  potato 
sras  stigmatized  as  a  dangerous  gift  from  a  dangerous  race. 
(V^illiam  Cobbett  ranked  it  next  to  his  pet  abhorrence,  tea,  as  a 
thing  to  be  avoided,  especially  by  the  poor. 

In  the  fury  of  his  indignation  he  shakes  the  "  lazy  root  '*  as 
1  terrier  does  a  rat,  and  finds  it  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a 
Bing  at  the  Irish.  It  is  not  even  cheap,  if  people  care  about 
English  cleanliness.  Think  of  the  labor,  think  of  the  time, 
think  of  all  the  peelings  and  scrapings  and  washings  and  mess- 
ings  attendant  on  those  interminable  boilings  of  the  pot!  For 
it  must  be  a  considerable  time  before  English  people  can  be 
Drought  to  eat  potatoes  in  the  Irish  style:  that  is  to  say,  to 
scratch  them  out  of  the  earth  with  their  paws,  toss  them  into  a 
pot  without  washing,  and,  when  boiled,  turn  them  out  upon  a 
Sirty  board.  This  is  a  picture  of  the  contented  poverty  which  he 
abhors.  "  I  despise  the  man  that  is  poor  and  contented,"  he 
3ries.    "  It  is  a  proof  of  a  base  disposition." 

So  late  as  1805,  or  219  years  from  the  date  of  the  potato's 
introduction  into  Britain,  Dr.  Buchan,  in  the  nineteenth  edition 
3f  his  "Domestic  Medicine,"  laments  that  potato  culture  is 
limited  almost  exclusively  to  Ireland  and  to  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. He  himself  strongly  urges  its  claims  on  all  classes  as  a 
food-producing  plant  and  a  potent  means  of  preventing  the 
recurrence  of  famine  in  the  land. 

Simultaneously  the  potato  found  another  earnest  advocate  in 
rhomas  William  Coke.  He  carried  precept  into  practice  in  his 
Dwn  countv  of  Norfolk.  Does  not  evervbodv  TeTtveiiv\i«T  \\vkv\^'^\* 
by  his  popular  title  Coke  of  Norfolk  ?    He  Vjegaw  V\\\v  \v\^  ova 


linio  1m'  \v(»ij1(1  havr  li;nl  ju^  ^roat 
t«  nants  not  to  eat  j)otatoos  as  he 
to  risk  swallowiiifj  fiicli  a  suspicioi 

In  England'hi  ^'reat  rival  across 
its  way  against  .similar  dinicultics. 
France,  its  ciiltnre  in  the  southern 
the  efTorts  of  Tur»rot,  l)ut  everywhere 
UrojinHce  arrested  its  propagation, 
potato  ]>oisone(I  the  soil  in  wjiich  it  w 
duccd  leprosy  and  other  loathsome  dis 
This  prejudice  found  its  first  suceessi 
Auguste  Parnientier  (ir;n-lS13).     He 
carv  in  the  Frencli  arniv  during  the  war 
less  courage  on  the  field  of  hattle  cau! 
taken  prisoner. 

The  prisoners  were  kept  in  close  ec 
getiier  on  potatoes;  but  Parnientier,  inj 
])anions  in  their  indignant  abuse  of  a 
them,  was  cahnly  and  sensibly  engaged 
of  the  vegetable,  and  inquiring  into  i 
of  cultivating  it. 

When  the  war  was  over,  he  souglit  t 
Louis   XVI.     Yielding  to   enriH-* 
placed  at  his  disposnl    - 
PI  a  i  no  d.'  '' 
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the  monarchy  and  flocked  round  the  modest  philanthropist  with 
their  congratulations. 

To  convert  the  vulgar,  Pamientier  had  recourse  to  stratagem. 
He  posted  guards  around  his  potato  fields  by  day  and  withdrew 
them  by  night,  so  that  the  neighl)ors  should  be  tempted  to  come, 
gteal^  eat,  and  be  convinced.  Great  was  his  delight  when  the 
guards  reported  that  potatoes  had  in  fact  been  stolen.  He 
bountifully  rewarded  the  bearers  of  the  news.  **  There  can 
acarcely  be  any  remaining  prejudice  against  my  poor  potatoes," 
he  said,  "  else  they  would  not  be  stolen.''  A  short  time  after  he 
gave  a  dinner,  every  dish  of  which  consisted  of  the  potato  dis- 
guised in  some  variety  of  form.  Even  the  brandy  and  liqueurs 
served  at  table  were  extracted  from  it.  Among  other  celebrated 
persons,  Franklin  and  Lavoisier  were  present.  The  all-potato 
banquet  was  the  climax  of  the  great  campaign.  And  thus,  to  the 
persevering  efforts  of  one  individual  was  France  indebted  for  a 
vegetable  which  soon  took  its  place  in  the  first  rank  of  its  agri- 
cultural treasures. 

So  deeply  sensible  were  some  of  his  countrymen  of  the  debt 
of  gratitude  they  owed  him,  that  during  his  lifetime  a  proposal 
was  made  by  the  minister  Franqois  de  Neufchateau  that  the 
potato  be  called  Parmentiere. 

Potato  Patch.  Nazen  S.  Pingree,  of  Michigan  (1840- 
1901),  who  at  one  time  in  his  career  enjoyed  the  double  distinc- 
tion of  being  simultaneously  the  governor  of  his  State  and  mayor 
of  Detroit,  its  most  important  city,  was  the  originator  of  the 
idea  of  utilizing  vacant  city  lots  by  turning  them  over  to  the 
industrious  poor  for  cultivation.  As  potatoes  were  the  main 
staple,  the  lots  became  known  as  potato  patches  and  the  mayor 
as  Potato  Pingree.  He  accepted  the  nickname  with  pr!de.  He 
had  reason  for  self-congratulation.  The  potato-patch  idea 
proved  a  success  and  speedily  spread  to  other  cities.  In  New 
York  the  conditions  were  especially  favorable  when  the  innova- 
tion reached  there  in  1907.  From  1905  to  1907  a  speculative 
building  craze  had  swept  that  city.  During  that  period  750 
square  miles  of  farm  lands,  within  30  miles  of  New  York's  City 
Hall,  had  been  bought  by  financial  and  building  interests.  But 
the  panic  in  the  closing  days  of  1907  put  an  end  to  this  boom. 
The  lots  lay  idle  and  unproductive  and  the  speculation  seemed 
fated  to  end  in  heavy  losses.  Gradually  the  owners  of  the  prop- 
erties began  renting  small  patches  to  Italians  and  others  who 
were  out  of  work  through  dulness  in  their  various  lines  of  em- 
ployment. These  men,  with  their  wives  and  children  to  aid 
them,  began  the  cultivation  of  the  lots  under  a  rtystercv  ot  lowcwk 
from  land  owners  and  speculative  builders.    Soon  \X\fc  ^*  \i!W?«w-\ttr 


1 1   i<  (■>tiMi:il(Ml  tliat  (luring 
tin-  li;ir\<'-f    {'mux  vncant  lota  \ 
MLr;rn';:{it<»    valiio    of   $15,000,0i 
sliown  nintorial  pains. 

Potter's   Field.    Tins   nair. 
yuiblic  burial-pround,  arose  in  Ei 

Both  in  that  coiintrv  and  on 
pottery  was  Hn«r  out  hy  whole  cole 
flron.     The  lon<j:  trenches  were  It 
heen  (\\\<:.     Xo  attempt  was  made 
with  the  adjacent  ground.    CHradua 
tiee  to  cast  into  them  the  bodies  of 
covering  them  over  with  just  suffici 
the  (raze  of  the  sun. 

Pottery.  In  its  broadesst  sense  p 
object  made  of  clay  and  baked  wit 
would  include  porcelain,  which  difff 
points.  (See  Porcelaix.)  Pottery 
nations,  civilized  and  barbarian,  in  a 
only  by  the  Chinese  and  the  Jaf»ane 
tury,  when  the  method  of  making 
Europe. 

In  all  ages  and  countries  men  h 
venient  forms  and  baked  these  fori 
Of  all  the  products  of  mon'<i  i^" 
against  fire,  flrv^i 
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religion,  the  manners  and  customs,  of  men  in  all  ages.  And 
when  in  its  history  we  reach  the  periods  of  the  greatest  refine- 
ment and  civilization  of  various  nations  or  races,  we  find  in  it 
unsurpassed  examples  of  purity  and  cultivation  of  taste,  superb 
models  of  beauty  in  form,  and  the  richest  specimens  of  harmo- 
nions  combinations  in  colors. 

The  history  of  pottery  will  cover  a  period  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  human  race.  The  oldest  picture  of  a  pot- 
tery is  found  in  an  Egyptian  tomb,  and  the  oldest  specimens 
which  can  be  dated  are  found  in  Egypt,  where  dishes,  vases,  orna- 
ments, and  countless  articles  of  religious  signification  and  use 
are  found,  not  infrequently  impressed  with  the  names  of  kings, 
thus  affording,  as  with  coins,  the  means  of  fixing  approximately 
the  date  of  their  manufacture.  These  articles  are  found  in  the 
greatest  number  with  a  blue  or  green  glaze,  sometimes  red,  and 
occasionally  with  two  or  more  colors  on  one  object.  Beads  and 
bugles  of  pottery,  covered  with  a  rich  blue  glaze,  are  often  found, 
and  these  are  sometimes  varied  by  stripes  of  other  color,  chiefly 
black.  The  ability  of  the  Egyptian  artists  is  often  displayed  in 
vases  with  hieroglyphic  and  other  decorations,  and  in  larger  or 
smaller  figurines  of  gods,  animals,  men,  and  women.  The  style 
of  Egyptian  art  in  sculpture  can  be  studied  fully  as  well,  if  not 
better,  from  the  pottery  than  from  the  stone  remains  of  that 
ancient  people. 

Preachers,  Female.  The  first  women  preachers  were,  natu- 
rally, Quakers,  for  ever  since  the  organization  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  women  have  shared  with  men  the  right  of  speaking  "  in 
meeting.'* 

Nevertheless  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  that  women  were  publicly  ordained  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry  in  any  Protestant  church — the  Catholic  church,  of 
course,  being  out  of  the  question. 

In  1853,  for  the  first  time  in  America  and  in  the  world,  a 
woman,  the  Rev.  Antoinette  Brown,  afterward  Mrs.  Blackwell, 
was  ordained  as  a  Congregational ist  minister.  Later  she  became 
a  Unitarian.  Bom  in  a  log  cabin  at  Henrietta,  New  York,  she 
celebrated  her  87th  birthday  in  New  York  City  in  1912,  and  was 
then  engaged  in  preaching  once  a  month  at  All  Souls*  Church, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Even  as  a  young  girl  she  had  been  serious  and  devout.  Never- 
theless, her  friends  and  her  family  were  surprised,  if  not 
shocked,  when  she  announced  her  intention,  after  graduating 
from  Oberlin  College,  of  entering  the  Theological  Seminary  at- 
tached to  the  TJniversiiv.  Most  surprised  and  most  shocked 
were  the  professors  ot  Divinity  there.    TYieiT  'pioV^'sfai  ^«t^  vcv. 


.,i\   M-ci'iiiii:  tii.'U   >iit'  wn.- 
a  iiM*trnj)(»lit:ni  juilpit,  slie  accepl 
^Mtioiial  clmrch  at  South  Biitk'r 
vear.     Thore  slio  was  onlaincMl 
The   onlination   called    forth    bit 
quarters.    So  strong?  was  the  feelii 
Fhe  was  sent  hy  her  church  as  a  t 
vent  ion  in  New  York,  she  was  howK 
attempted  to  speak. 

Some  years  after  siie  had  hegui 
became  the  wife  of  Samuel   0.  BU 
children,  but  Mrs.  Black  well,  in  spite 
preaching.     Fifty  years  after  her  ao 
seminar^'   Oberlin   honored   her  with 
divinitv. 

In  'l8G3  the  Kev.  Olympia  Brown 
Xew  York,  in  the  rniversalist  church 
be  80  honored  bv  that  denomination. 

The  first  woman  ordained  in  Xew 
A.  ITanaford.  She  was  born  on  Xan 
she  was  twcntv,  and  became  a  T"ni versa 
she  was  nearly  forty.  She  has  been  pj 
ham,  Mass.,  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  in  N 
Jersey  City. 

In  Frank  Leslie's  Popuhir  V'  •  "  ' 
storv  of  her  first  cnr^-    ' 
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for  the  hymns.  '^  In  the  morning  the  sister  of  *  mine  host ' 
kindly  piloted  me  to  the  pretty  little  church.  1  entered  the  pulpit 
as  the  organ  sounded,  and  while  I  was  arranging  for  the  service  I 
noticed  a  lady  of  rather  distinguished  appearance,  and  attracting 
much  attention,  passing  down  the  aisle  to  her  seat.  Many  heads 
were  also  turned  to  the  choir  gallery  as  a  tall,  fine-looking  gen- 
tleman passed  along  and  took  his  seat  with  the  choir.  All  were 
strangers  to  me. 

"  At  tlie  close  of  tlie  service  the  lady  whom  I  had  noticed 
as  arriving  so  late  came  at  once  to  the  pulpit,  and  most  cordially 
inyited  me  to  her  home,  and  took  me  thither  in  a  sleigh  at  the 
close  of  the  afternoon  service.  She  and  her  husband  (who  was 
the  tardy  member  of  the  choir)  urged  me  to  preach  a  third 
sermon  in  the  evening,  and  I  did  so.  In  their  elegant  mansion 
on  the  bank  of  the  Kennebec  (after  all  the  services  were  over, 
and  every  kindness  had  been  shown  to  me  that  a  generous  host 
and  hostess  could  bestow),  they  confided  to  me  the  fact  that  they 
had  vehemently  opposed  their  pastor's  exchange  of  pulpits  on 
the  ground  that  I  was  a  woman,  and  they  did  not  think  a  woman 
should  occupy  the  pulpit.  But  Sabbath  morning  brought  a 
senile  of  duty  which  finally  took  them  to  church,  even  after  they 
had  declared  they  would  not  go,  and  they  became  converted  to 
the  fact  that  truth  knows  no  sex,  and  that  the  soul  may  be 
helped  by  truth,  whether  proclaimed  by  man  or  woman;  there- 
fore they  decided  never  again  to  oppose  woman  in  the  pulpit — 
and  they  never  did.  Less  than  twenty  years  from  that  time  the 
noighl>oring  church  in  Hallowell  had  a  woman  pastor  (the  Rev. 
Lorenza  Haynes),  and  in  the  Gardiner  pulpit  the  voices  of  many 
women  have  been  heard.  The  days  of  prejudice  in  that  region 
have  passed  away. 

**  I  connect  the  river  with  my  experience  of  the  prejudice 
which  then  existed  because,  when  Monday  morning  came,  T 
walked  across  the  frozen  Kennebec  with  my  delightful  hostess/' 

Mrs.  Hanaford  is  the  first  woman  who  ever  acted  as  chaplain 
for  a  State  legislature.  New  Haven,  while  she  was  a  pastor  there, 
was  one  of  the  capitals  of  Connecticut,  that  State  having  then 
two  capitals,  Hartford  being  the  other.  The  New  Haven  pastors 
were  invited  in  turn  to  undertake  the  duties  of  chaplain  at  the 
legislative  sessions,  and  Mrs.  Hanaford  was  invited  just  as  the 
other  ministers  were. 

Mrs.  Hanaford  is  one  of  the  first  women  ministers,  if  not  the 
very  first,  who  performed  the  marriage  ceremony.  She  is  the  only 
woman,  it  is  said,  who  ever  officiated  at  the  marriage  of  her  own 
daughter. 

Bev.  Anna  H.  Shaw  was  the  first  woman  otfiirav^Vj  ^'^ 


.Miai  (  hurcli  111  her  l<jcalit\ 

W'liiN'   a   >lu(l('nt  in   the  IIrh 
l'ni\cr>ity,  slie  was  pastor  of  the  \ 
Mass.    Her  next  pastorate,  in  whi 
i.t  Kast  Dennis,  Mass.    There  she  i 
anil  Con^Tepitional  churches. 

Although  the  Methodist  Episct 
her  as  a  local  preacher,  she  met  w 
S'.'x  when  she  applied  for  ordination 
It  was  then  that  she  applied  to,  and 
odist  Protestant  Church. 

In  the  sunmuT  of  11)11,  Miss  Sh 
Norway,  as  she  iiad  already  preached 
buff  that  was  heralded  around  Chris 
herself  ^'iven  an  account  of  the  episc 
the  Utica  Saturdatj  Globe  in  Septeml^ 

Bein^  in  Norway  as  a  delegate  to  t 
Convention,  she  had  promised  the  w 
Norwegian  capital,  to  deliver  a  lectu 
lK»fore  tlie  date  set  for  the  lecture,  t 
learned  that  she  was  to  preach  in  the 
state  church  of  Stockholm,  the  Swedis 
with  determined  to  have  her  preach  in 
tiania  also.     Thev  applied  to  the  mil! 
but  he  declined    to   grant   pemii-:  -* 
the  Norwegian  law  \vb*'^ 
armv.  tb"  * 


measures  3V^J  by  3  inches  in  its  present  somewhat  injured  con- 
ilitiou.  The  writing  was  done  with  a  brush  and  some  sort  of 
ink  or  paint.  It  is  still  quite  plain,  save  near  the  edges  of  the 
stone,  where  fragmentation  has  occurred.  Max  Miiller,  when  he 
visited  the  United  States,  first  recognized  its  medical  char- 
acter, and  translated  it,  though  not  with  entire  success.  An 
effort  was  then  made  ta  trace  its  origin,  but  the  specimen  had 
come  with  a  number  of  other  antique  finds  gathered  from  various 
portions  of  Egypt,  and  its  exact  provenience,  to  use  the  archaeo- 
logical term,  could  not  be  determined. 

"  The  prescription  as  written  seems  to  be  a  copy,  l)ecause 
portions  that  in  the  ordinary  medical  writings  of  the  time  ai*e 
abbreviated  are  here  written  out  completely,  just  as  copies  of 
prescriptions  written  out  by  druggists  to-day  have  the  abbrevia- 
tions enlarged.  The  ingredients  called  for  in  the  prescription  are 
mainly  precious  stones.  These  were  to  be  ground  up  to  be  used 
for  fumigation.  Prof.  Von  Oefele,  an  authority  on  ancient 
Egyptian  medicine,  suspects  that  the  case  was  one  of  hysteria, 
though  there  is  no  indication  of  this  on  the  prescription  itself. 

"  Ground  precious  stones  were  favorite  remedies  for  hysterical 
manifestations.  They  were  used  for  fumigation  whenever  the 
ball  in  the  throat,  our  globus  hystericus,  was  a  prominent 
8}Tnptom. 

"  Indications  on  the  prescription  show  that  various  classes 
of  precious  and  semi-precious  stones  were  used  for  patients  of 
differing  degrees  of  wealth.  For  the  very  wealthy  a  valuable 
stone  like  sapphire  was  used.  For  those  of  moderate  wealth  a 
more  modest  stone  would  do.  For  the  poor,  malachite,  which 
was  rather  common,  sufficed.^' — Journal  of  the  American  Medr- 
ical  Association,  June,  1911. 

Presidents,  Some  Semi-mythical.  The  Philadelphia 
Times,  in  September,  1910,  quoted  from  Senator  DoUiver  the 
most  remarkable  experience  he  ever  underwent  in  making  a 
speech.  "  A  statue  was  to  be  dedicated  to  the  first  President  of 
the  United  States.  Know  his  name?  No,  not  George  Washing- 
ton. He  wasn't  the  first  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
first  man  who  ever  held  that  title  was  named  Hanson — first 
President  of  the  First  Congress  of  the  Confederation.  His  title 
was  President  of  the  United  States. 

"  I  delved  around  in  the  books  and  worked  up  some  of  what 
I  thought  were  mighty  interesting  historical  data.  On  the  ap- 
pointed day  I  marched  into  the  Senate  chamber,  and  there  were 
eleven  pages  and  three  Senators  there.  Two  of  the  Senators, 
like  myself,  were  to  make  speeches.  The  two  otVv^T  ^^w^\.^t^ 
made  their  speeches.  Being  my  seniors,  they  cam^  ^Xv^^lSl  q1  \jv«i 
4S 


.ii'ni:irk;il>l«',  rrally.     W'liciv  did 
thnn;:lit  I  was  making  a  <rn»at  lii 
meiiscly  pleased.     When  I  <inislie> 
tion  an<l  interest,  and  lie  replied: 
nnieli  ifiterested  because  I  have  tc 
self  sliortly  and  1  wanted  to  get 


vours. ' " 


John   Hanson    ( 1715-1 TSG)    in 
president  of  the  Continental  Congrt 

According  to  a  popular  belief,  G 
sworn  into  oflice  till  Monday,  JIareh 
son,  then  Senator  pro  teni.  from  Mis 
Senate,  and  in  this  sense  was  the  ac 
on  March  4  till  noon  on  March  5. 

SufTragettes  may  be  pleased  to  kr 
Chrwtinn  Union  (September,  1911),  c 
Margaret  \V.  Young,  has  been  man. 
United  States  pro  tern,  under  l)oth  Mi 
**  She  holds  a  unique  position  in  the  ( 
recjuires  her  to  affix  the  signature  of  t 
pa|)ers  (land  patents)  that  frequent 
value.  She  is  authorized  by  Congress 
for  three  years.  She  signed  *  Theodore 
land  patents,  ])lacing  under  that  imm( 
garet  W.  Young.*  She  li-^- 
the  name  ^  ^^'•'" 
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England  having  led  the  way,  Germany,  France,  and  the 
Jnited  States  followed,  in  chronological  order.  The  first  Ameri- 
an  society  was  chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York  in 
866,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  that  amiable  and  picturesque 
haracter  Henry  Bergh  (1823-1888). 

Bom  in  New  York  and  educated  at  Columbia  College,  he 
ras  secretary  of  legation  at  St.  Petersburg  and  vice-consul 
1862-64),  but  resigned,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  climate. 
lis  previous  travels  in  European  countries  had  confirmed  the 
error  first  awakened  in  his  own  country  at  the  suffering  which 
nmb  animals  endured  from  human  cruelty  and  indifference. 
n  Russia  he  found  that  his  official  position  inspired  awe  among 
he  lower  classes,  especially  as  his  footmen  wore  the  gold  lace 
hat  distinguished  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps.  Interfering 
Q  behalf  of  a  donkey  one  day,  he  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
ind  how  tbis  adventitious  dignity  aided  him  both  with  the  owner 
nd  the  crowd. 

"  At  last,"  he  said,  "  I've  found  a  way  to  utilize  my  gold  lace, 
nd  about  tbe  best  use  that  can  be  made  of  it.'* 

So,  with  his  coachman  as  executive  officer,  he  formed  a  society 
if  two  for  the  protection  of  dumb  animals.  During  his  daily 
Irives,  if  Mr.  Bergh  saw  an  animal  mistreated,  he  would  order 
lis  coachman  to  take  the  human  brute  into  a  side  street  and 
iverawe  him  with  Russian  billingsgate.  Even  before  he  left 
Russia,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his 
ife  to  the  interests  of  dumb  animals.  On  his  way  home  he 
topped  in  London  to  confer  with  Dudley  Rider,  Earl  of  Har- 
•owby.  President  of  the  English  society.  Ijanding  in  New  York 
n  1864,  he  spent  a  year  in  maturing  his  plans.  He  prepared  a 
>aper  proclaiming  the  duty  of  protecting  animals  from  cruelty, 
nd  secured  the  signatures  of  seventy  prominent  New  Yorkers, 
ncluding  Horace  Greeley,  George  Bancroft,  Peter  Cooper,  John 
f^acob  Astor,  and  Alexander  Stewart.  This  document  now  hangs 
•n  the  walls  of  the  New  York  Society  rooms.  In  April,  1866, 
he  society  received  its  charter  from  the  State  legislature.  Henry 
krgh  was  elected  president  and  George  Bancroft  vice-president. 
The  president  wound  up  a  brief  address  with  these  words : 

"  This,  gentlemen,  is  the  verdict  you  have  this  day  rendered, 
hat  the  blood-red  hand  of  cruelty  shall  no  longer  torture  dumb 
yeasts  with  impunity/' 

The  very  next  day  he  made  his  ffrst  arrest.  From  the  top 
)f  an  omnibus  he  spied  a  butcher's  wagon  cruelly  overloaded  with 
ive  sheep  and  calves.  He  took  the  butcher  before  a  magistrate. 
STew  York  justice,  however,  was  not  yet  prepared  to  ^let,  ^ivd  l\\Qi 
;ase  was  smilingly  dismhsei.     Early  in  "Nlay  "^i.  'B^t^  %m^- 


...ill   jui'l   (Ti'W    f(»r  criu'liv   in  i 
l.mmlly  >]iiilin_ir.  t  »  court.     Tho. 
jii(l»:i\  who  (lismistst'd  the  case,  o 
from  boring  holes  in  turtles'  fin 
durc'd  1)Y  human  bt'in«rfl  from  a  m 

Tho  Now  York  Herald — inclii 
Focriotv  and  at  ^fr.  B(»r<rh  as  the 
broutjlit  out  a  satire  on  the  turtlt 
report  of  a  mass  meeting  of  animal 
Bergh  in  the  ehair.     Every  animal 
vietions  on   the  subject,  the  whole 
humored  raillery.     Within  fortv-eigl 
society  ha<l  engaged  the  attention  of  I 
that  (lav  the  cause  moved  steadily  on, 
himself  helping  it  on  with  a  money  c 

^fr.  Bergh's  wife,  who  had  ever  be< 

once  said,  when  there  was  no  further 

weakness,  that  her  husband  had  ma 

burdened   with   injury  and   disappoi 

upstairs  to  his  room  and  have  "  a  joll 

morning  always  found  him  going  fort 

the  rebuffs  of  another  day.    To  the  e 

wrote,  on  d^ep  provocation,  "  I  claii 

assistance  of  voiir  officers,  but  also  o^i 

contempt  and  insult."    At  mt*  '' 

years  of  ridicnl'^  - 
"1  • 1  •  ■  ■ 
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for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  which  took  up  its 
quarters  in  the  same  building.  The  president  of  this  Society 
was  Elbridge  Gerry,  legal  counsel  for  the  8.  P.  C.  A. 

An  article  by  C.  C.  Buel  in  Scribners  Magazine  (now  the 
Century)  thus  characterizes  the  reformer's  life  and  work  as  it 
had  shaped  itself  in  1879: 

"  Thirteen  years  of  devoted  labor  have  brought  no  very  great 
change  in  the  appearance  and  manner  of  Henry  Bergh.  If  the 
lines  in  his  careworn  face  have  multiplied,  they  have  also  re- 
aponded  to  the  kindly  influence  of  public  sympathy  and  the  re- 
lease of  his  genial  disposition  from  austere  restraint.  Since 
Horace  Greeley's  death,  no  figure  more  familiar  to  the  public  has 
walked  the  streets  of  the  metropolis.  Almost  every  fourth  per- 
son knows  him  by  sight,  and  the  whisper  '  That's  Henry  Bergh  ' 
follows  him,  like  a  tardy  herald,  whever  he  goes.  Parents  stop 
and  point  out  to  their  children  *  the  man  who  is  kind  to  the  dumb 
animals.'  Many  enthusiastic  men  and  women  address  them- 
selves to  him,  often  saying,  '  You  don't  know  me,  Mr.  Bergh, 
but  I  know  you,  and  want  to  grasp  your  hand  and  tell  how 
much  I  am  in  sympathy  with  your  work.'  He  courteously  offers 
his  hand  and  his  thanks,  says  a  pleasant  word  freighted  with  quiet 
humor  or  common  sense, — for  he  is  a  quick  and  ready  conver- 
sationalist,— and  bows  himself  on  his  way.  When  he  sees  an 
omnibus  driver  in  a  passion  with  his  horses,  he  raises  his  cane, 
and  the  alert  eye  of  the  Jehu,  dropping  on  a  familiar  figure, 
knows  at  once  with  whom  he  has  to  deal.  If  he  sees  a  disabled 
or  overloaded  horse,  he  stops  the  vehicle  and  lets  his  judgment 
decide  whether  the  lame  animal  shall  be  sent  to  the  stable  or  the 
load  reduced.  Frequently  the  driver  is  willing  to  argue  the 
question,  but  not  so  often  now  as  formerly. 

"  Moral  suasion  and  a  resolute  bearing  are  Mr.  Bergh's  most 
potent  auxiliaries.  Only  rarely  has  he  been  forced  to  use  his 
muscular  strength  to  defend  himself.  One  winter's  day  he  met 
two  large  men  comfortably  seated  on  a  ton  of  coal,  with  one 
horse  straining  to  drag  the  cart  through  the  snow.  He  ordered 
them  to  get  down,  and  after  an  altercation  pulled  them  down. 
At  another  time  he  stood  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Washington 
Square  inspecting  the  horses  of  the  Seventh  Avenue  Railroad. 
Several  weak  and  lame  horses  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the 
stables  and  a  blockade  of  overloaded  cars  soon  ensued.  A  loafer 
on  a  car  platform,  annoyed  at  the  delay,  began  to  curse  Mr. 
Bergh,  who  stood  on  the  curbstone  three  feet  distant,  turn  ins:  a 
deaf  ear  till  the  spectators  besran  to  urge  the  bully  on.  Then, 
losing  his  patience,  he  seized  the  reins  and  suspended  tte  yclo^^ 
ment  of  the  car  until  the  order  was  complied  mlYv.^ 


...Mil  in  ni>  lan  r  (lavs  is  si 
aiH'r(l(.t«'  from  Mr.  BuoFs  collect 

Once  Mr.  Ber»j:h  had  ordered  \ 
of  <^as-pipe  layers  to  fill  up  one-1 
directly  across  crowded  Oreenwici 
way  track.     The  man  gave  a  sur 
caused  his  arrest  had  not  a  Strang 
and  said: 

*'  Mike,  you'd  })ettor  do  what  tha 
law  and  the  gosj>el  in  this  city." 

*'The  law  and  the  gospel  is  it, 
veying  ]Mr.  Bergli  from  head  to  foot. 

"  No  matter,  but  he  is,"  enforced  \ 
take  a  friend's  advice,  you  Mill  fill  up 

And  the  trench  was  filled. 

Printer's  Devil.    From  its  very  b 
ing  (q,  r.)  had  been  popularly  associa 
early  as  1450  John  Fust,  or  Faust,  of  ^ 
using  magic  in  the  production  of  his 
of  the  sixteenth  century  Aldus  JIanuti 
Aldine  presses,  had  in  his  employ  a  neg 
bv  a  merchant- vessel.    The  unlearned, 
the  printer's  art  as  an  emanation  fn 
by  the  unfamiliar  aspect  of  the  young 
that  he  was  an   imp  from   \hn     ' 
assembled.     To  nni'^ 
public  «•  "" 
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80  black  and  bedaub  themselves  that  the  workmen  do  jocosely 
call  them  devils/' 

Printer's  slang  seemed  to  combine  the  extremes  of  good  and 
evil.  From  the  circumstance  that  Caxton's  printing-press  was 
set  up  in  the  Scriptorium  of  Westminster  Abbey,  the  association 
with  that  place  led  the  apprentices  to  designate  black  smears 
made  by  too  much  ink  on  the  sheet,  "  monks,"  while  a  space 
unintentionally  left  blank  was  known  as  a  "  friar."  Thus  the 
good  fathers  were  forced  to  keep  company  with  the  evil  one  with- 
out any  volition  of  their  own. 

The  printer's  devil  was  not  always  a  boy.  Boswell  preserves 
a  dialogue  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
Johnson  told  how  a  certain  reputable  author  had  married  a 
printer's  devil,  at  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  exclaimed,  "  A 
printer's  devil,  sir!  why,  I  thought  a  printer's  devil  was  a 
creature  with  a  black  face  and  in  rags."  "  Yes,  sir,"  replied 
Johnson,  "  but  I  suppose  he  had  her  face  washed  and  put  clean 
clothes  on  her."  In  this  account,  neither  Sir  Joshua  nor  John- 
son nor  any  of  the  large  company  present  expressed  any  sur- 
prise at  the  existence  of  a  female  printer's  devil.  There  are  other 
reasons  to  suppose  that  women  were  not  infrequently  employed 
to  assist  in  the  work  of  printing.  Stock,  in  his  "  Life  of  Dr. 
Beddoes,"  speaks  of  a  woman's  nimble  and  delicate  fingers  as 
being  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  office  of  compositor. 

Printing.  There  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  think 
that  the  invention  of  the  printing-press  first  made  it  possible 
to  multiply  copies  of  a  book  with  rapidity  and  at  a  moderate 
price.  On  the  contrary,  numerous  references  in  Roman  writers 
of  the  Augustan  era  leave  no  doubt  that  books  were  then  man- 
ufactured with  a  speed,  sold  at  a  cheapness,  purchased  with  an 
avidity,  and  circulated  throughout  the  whole  Roman  world  to 
an  extent  almost  incredible.  Enter  in  imagination  one  of  the 
large  halls  of  a  Roman  publisher,  and  you  find  probably  not 
fewer  than  a  hundred  slaves  at  work.  They  have  all  been  care- 
fully trained  for  the  purpose.  They  write  a  swift  clear  hand; 
and  while  one  dictates  a  hundred  copies  are  springing  at  once 
into  existence  for  the  great  public.  No  sooner  are  the  copies 
written  than  they  are  passed  on  to  other  workmen  ready  to  re- 
ceive them ;  and,  with  a  speed  not  less  astonishing  than  that  with 
which  they  have  been  written,  are  revised,  corrected,  rolled  up, 
bound,  titled,  and  when  thought  desirable  adorned  for  the  market. 
Add  the  further  fact  that  the  workmen,  being  slaves,  require 
only  maintenance  from  their  masters,  and  you  will  better  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  what  secm«5  the  well-established  thow^lv  t^tcv^\Vw- 
aWe  result^ — that  a  fingJe  bookselling  firm  ^l  "Rom^  ^ovAft^  y^^- 


wiir  journ.il  of  this  dav  j)n\'; 
rosult  (»!'  till'  ^iroiiU'St  iniprovcinein 
tlu-  (liMovorv  of  the  art  itself.    Th» 
holds  in  his  hands  one  of  the  man; 
Times  newspaper  which  were  taken 
apparatus.     A  system  of  machinei 
devised  and  arranged  whieli,  while 
of  its  lahorioiis  efforts  in  printing,  1 
rapidity  antl  despatch.'' 

The  article  goes  on  to  explain  . 
process  of  the  new  machine,  the  wo 
supply  of  paper,  the  distrihution  of 
pressed  in  an  hour,  *^  which  several  ( 
man  to  do  but  watcli  the  unconscious 
With  becoming  modesty  the  writer  of 
that  the  Times  only  takes  credit  for  tl 
CO  very.    The  patentees  of  the  new  macli 
they  adopted  the  invention. 

As  to  the  inventor,  his  work  is  comp 
ment  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren — St.  P 
told  that  he  was  a  Saxon  by  birth,  by  na 
his  wonderful  invention,  assisted  by  1; 
man  Bauer." 

The  hand-press  workmen  violently 
They  said  that  it  made  one  worVn— 
three  or  four:  fhorof'^'- 
four  on*^  '^'^ 
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Very  soon  the  new  machine  gave  place  to  another  with  vast 
improvements,  invented  by  Applegartli  and  Cowper,  and  later 
still  to  another,  even  more  ingenious,  the  work  of  one  Hoe,  which 
has  given  place  to  the  modern  printing-press. 

Prize-Fights.  Among  all  the  ancient  precursors  of  the 
modem  prize-fight  the  first  that  found  its  way  into  literature 
was  one  which  formed  the  leading  feature  in  the  games  celebrated 
at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus  during  the  siege  of  Troy.  The  con- 
testants were  Epeius,  son  of  Panopeus,  and  Euryalus,  son  of 
Mecistus.  Homer  has  reported  the  contest  in  considerable  detail 
in  **  The  Iliad,''  Book  xxiii. 

In  the  last  run  after  some  infighting  to  the  music  of  crack- 
ing jaws  and  clashing  gauntlets,  Epeius  lands  a  mighty  blow 
upon  the  cheek  of  Euryalus  and  knocks  him  senseless,  so  that 
he  lies  floundering  on  earth — 

But  brave  Epeius  took  him  by  the  hand, 
And  raised  him  up; 

thereby  showing  courtesy  and  generosity  to  a  fallen  foe,  practices 
which  we  shall  see  to  have  been  repeated  in  modern  days. 

In  the  olden  time  fists  and  wrists  were  armed  with  leather 
straps  which  strengthened  arm  and  forearm,  a  practice  by  no 
means  to  be  commended,  as  the  blows  were  in  consequence  more 
dangerous  than  those  from  the  naked  fist.  Nevertheless  the 
ccestiis  was  used  at  the  Olympian  games  in  Greece  and  at  the 
more  brutal  contests  in  the  Boman  amphitheatre. 

There  is  not  much  known  about  English  boxing  before  the 
time  of  George  I,  when  a  French  traveller  records  the  extraordi- 
nary fascination  which  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  fight  possessed 
for  the  English  people.  Even  if  two  small  boys  quarrel  in  the 
street,  a  ring  is  at  once  formed,  order  and  fair  play  being  ob- 
served. Out  from  the  mists  of  legend  there  looms  up  at  this  time 
the  figure  of  the  valiant  Jim  Figg,  who  used  to  frequent  fairs 
and  exhibit  his  science  with  various  weapons,  the  foil,  the  back- 
sword, and  the  cudgel,  as  well  as  with  the  naked  fist.  Figg  is 
the  first  recorded  champion  of  England,  and  is  known  to  his- 
torians of  the  ring  as  the  Father  of  Pugilism.  He  assumed  the 
title  of  champion  in  1719,  when  he  opened  an  amphitheatre  in 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  London.  Here  he  advertised  to  teach 
the  art  of  self-defence  scientifically,  and  was  noted  for  his  ability 
to  **  stop  and  parry."  But  at  the  best,  boxing  in  his  time  seems 
to  have  been  a  matter  of  give  and  take.  Figg  died  in  1734. 
Jack  Broughton,  who  succe'eded  hiiti  as  champion,  is  looked  upon 
as  the  real  founder  of  the  art  of  self-defence.  In  1743  he  drew 
up  a  code  of  rules,  modifying  the  old-time  'weWm^  icvxrc^^TCixva 
contests,  and  this  code  ruled  the  London  pT\zie-T\ivvt»  wwVA  \^*^^, 
when  It  was  superseded  in  the  Marquis  oi  Qween^wtN  TcJifc^ 


i»iit  thoiiL^li  tin*  vricran  went 
iiiiii  i!o  ;:(»(»(!.     lit'  wjis  worse  tlia 
he  (liihrt  stvin  to  know  where  hi 
strike  him  twice  without  inakin 
hlows. 

**  Why,  damme,  Broughton," 
lan<l ;  *'  vou're  beat,  man  !     What 
lose  the  fight!'*    To  which  Brougl 
heat,  your  Koyal  Highness;  but  I  ca 
but  Tm  not  beat!    Onlv  let  me  see 

But  he  couldn't  sc-e  his  man,  ai 
Slack  was  proclaimed  champion  of  K 
ton's  last  fight,  and  the  duke  was  vastl 
£10,000.     But  in  the  end  he  forgavt 
him  an  annuity. 

Jack  Slack,  who  thus  suddenly  i 
to  the  championship,  proved  to  be  th 
punch  that  a  smasliing  blow  became 
over  half  of  England.  For  ten  years  ! 
laurels;  but  Slack  was  defeated  by  B 
London,  June,  1700. 

Stevens  had  defeated  a  muscular 
Taplin,  in  a  very  close  bout  just  befoi 
was  undoubtedly  a  remarkable  fitrhtor 
to  have  been  the  first  pronn*no»^^ 
He  was  paid  to  ]'-^^"  ^ 
frniH^   '• 
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shed  by  Harry  Sellers,  who  became  recognized  champion  in 

• 

.t  this  time  a  corn  porter  on  the  London  wharves,  Tom 
son,  became  known  as  a  fighter,  showing  speed,  strength,  and 
rkable  ring  generalship.  Sellers  died  and  Johnson  worked 
vsLj  to  tbe  championship  after  a  rapid  series  of  victories, 
iily  and  with  ease  this  popular  pugilistic  idol  defeated 
r  type  of  fighter  brought  against  him.  His  most  remarkable 
?st  was  against  a  Birmingham  giant,  Isaac  Perrins,  a  man 
igantic  proportions  and  a  good  boxer.  Johnson  was  light 
i  heavy-weight  of  those  days,  but  he  knocked  out  Perrins 
'  sixty-two  rounds  of  hard  fighting.  He  lost  his  champion- 
to  Benjamin  Brain  at  Wrotham,  in  Kent,  on  January  17, 
..  Johnson  was  knocked  down  in  the  first  round  and  lost 
isual  coolness.  During  the  slugging  match  which  followed 
n  punished  the  champion  severely  and  won  the  fight  in 
ity-one  minutes.  Brain  died  undefeated  in  1794. 
)aniel  ^[endoza,  the  first  Jew  pugilist  in  England,  claimed 
racant  cliampionship  on  his  record.  In  1784  he  had  easily 
ated  a  big  fighter  called  Harry  the  Coal  Heaver.  In  1787 
ad  fought  a  series  of  fights  with  another  star,  Richard  Hum- 
es, winning  two  out  of  three.  In  1791  he  knocked  out  Bill 
r  in  the  twenty-third  round,  after  a  game  up-hill  fight, 
jgh  only  5  feet  7  inches  high,  he  was  one  of  the  most  bril- 
;  fighters  known  to  pugilistic  history.  He  hit  often  and  his 
s  made  up  in  rapidity  what  they  lacked  in  force.  In  1794, 
1  ^[endoza  assumed  the  championship,  he  met  Warr  again, 
once  more  proved  his  superiority  in  a  contest  lasting  only 
linutes. 

)n  April  15,  1795,  Mendoza  lost  the  championship  to  John 
son,  who  defeated  him  in  ten  m'inutes. 
ohn  Jackson  was  not  only  noted  after  this  as  a  prize-fighter, 
le  began  to  enter  various  athletic  competitions  and  was  one 
le  champion  jumpers  and  runners  of  England.  Jackson 
ed  from  active  pugilism  after  three  bouts  and  opened  a 
nasium.  Lord  Byron  was  one  of  his  pupils, 
.^he  next  man  of  note  in  the  English  prize-ring  was  Jem 
her,  a  butcher  of  Bristol.  At  the  age  oif  17  years  he  easily 
ited  one  of  the  "  ould  'uns,"  a  man  named  Britton,  and  he 
at  once  matched  with  successive  second-raters,  winning  all 
)Out8.  He  then  fought  a  grudge  bout  with  one  of  the  best 
of  the  time,  Joseph  Berks,  and  defeated  him  in  fourteen 
ds.  Belcher  was  hardly  bruised  at  the  close,  but  Berks  was 
m  away  in  a  coach,  cut  and  blinded. 
telcber  met  with  an  accident  while  playing  xaccjaeV?*  qtv.  ^^i^:^ 


I'm  rks  claiinrd  iho  i:hanii)ions 
tirmiriil,   ami    was   iiiimcdiatelv  i 
IW'foro  the  match  Berks  was  defeatt 
night  battle.    They  met  in  the  rin 
Berks  rushed  the  clever  **  Game  Chi 
and  stop]X'd  him  after  one  hour  anc 
ing.     Pearce's  hardest  fight  was  SL^ 
Gullv,  destined  to  M'in  fame  elsewhe 
fought  for  over  an  hour  before  Gully  ' 
so  severely  punished  that  they  could  1 

When  Pearce's  broken  health  fore 
Gully  as  the  next  lK»st  man  in  the  riuj 

John  Gullv  was  the  son  of  very  pooi 
light  at  Bristol  in  the  year  i:83.*  At  t 
ished  three  ambitions, — io  win  the  ch 
ring,  to  own  n  Derby  winner,  and  to  obi 

Gully  had  no  real  hankering  after  1 
but  he  wanted  the  championship,  and  1 
The  English  title  then  carried  the  worl 
held  the  emblematic  belt  and  the  cup  fo 
he  turned  both  over  to  Tom  Cribb,  sa> 
the  squared  circle  forever.  All  this  tii 
passion  for  racing  and  was  the  most  c< 
race  meets,  where  his  keen  methods  < 
were  well  known. 

Gully  acqniro'l  - 
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Mexborough  for  the  Pontefract  seat,  and  the  contest  was  fought 
out  bitterly.  Gully's  rival  used  the  fact  that  he  was  once  a  prize- 
fighter against  him,  and  repetitiously  **  wanted  to  know  "  if  the 
eonstitnents  cared  to  be  represented  by  a  man  of  that  class.  Evi- 
dently they  did,  for  they  elected  Gully  and  he  did  very  well  at 
Westminster. 

When  the  result  was  announced  Gilbert  A^Becket  said, 
"  Should  any  opposition  be  manifested  in  the  House  of  Commons 
towards  Mr.  Gully,  it  is  yery  probably  the  noes  [nose]  will 
have  it.^' 

In  those  days  and  in  England  this  was  thought  to  be  a 
very  good  joke.  It  was  always  printed  as  above  with  the  ex- 
planatory word  in  brackets. 

As  a  country  gentleman  with  his  seat  at  Marwell  Hall  near 
Winchester,  Mr.  Gully  lived  a  respectable  and  dignified  life  until 
his  death  at  the  age  of  80  in  1863.  His  five  sons  and  ^ve 
daughters  were  received  by  the  best  local  society.  The  young 
women  all  made  good  matches.  The  sons  were  successful  in 
various  lines  of  business.  A  grandson,  William  Gully,  who  fol- 
lowed in  the  ex-pugilist's  footsteps  as  a  legislator,  was  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  title  then  shifted  through  a  number  of  equally  matched 
claimants  until  Thomas  Cribb  secured  a  place  among  the  first 
in  pugilistic  history.  He  entered  the  prize-ring  in  1805,  ap- 
pearing against  a  veteran,  George  Maddock,  who  was  then  in  his 
50th  year.  In  the  60th  round  Haddock's  friends,  perceiving 
that  their  man  was  becoming  exhausted,  started  a  row,  and  his 
seconds  led  him  away,  declaring  it  a  drawn  battle.  Cribb  de- 
manded the  purse  and  a  free-for-all  figlit  ensued.  Cribb  was  hit 
over  the  head  and  cut.  Cribb  then  agreed  to  let  Maddock  renew 
the  battle.  They  fought  16  rounds  more,  when  Maddock  finally 
gave  in.  Cribb  participated  in  several  other  battles  with  success, 
one  of  his  victims  being  Bill  Richmond,  an  American  negro. 

Shortly  afterward  another  American  negro,  Tom  Molineaux, 
nearly  won  the  heavy-weight  championship.  Cribb  had  heard  of 
Molineaux,  who  was  a  man  of  remarkable  strength,  cleverness, 
and  confidence,  but  the  Englishman  underestimated  the  negro. 
When  the  two  were  matched  there  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement 
in  sporting  circles.  Cribb  won  in  a  driving  rain  but  he  discov- 
ered that  the  negro  was  a  powerful  antagonist.  A  second  match 
was  made,  and  Molineaux  was  knocked  out  complotolv  and  his 
jaw  fractured  by  the  final  blow.  It  is  said  that  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  round  of  the  first  bout  the  negro  knocked  out  Cribb,  but 
one  of  the  Englishman's  seconds  tricked  the  referee  on  time, 
and  Cribb  recovered,  while  the  negro  became  c\v\\\^Sl  \tl  ^^  t^\tv 


.>  II 


I  >j»rin^  n'si'TiitMi  ins  tit 
(HI  tin-  li-t  w.is  .Icni  Wanl.  wlio  in 

Drjif  Burke  clainicd  the  chan 
puted  by  William  Thompson,  othe 
1839  the  latter  defeated  Deaf  Bur 
Jem  Ward  presented  the  winner  wit 

Bendi;;o  was  a  romarkaljle  eharac 
respectable  family  in  Nottingham, 
copal  ministers.     How  he  himself  g 
puted.     One  explanation  was  to  the 
to  bend  as  he  went  into  fight,  hence  " 
that  he  and  his  two  brothers  were  irr 
tnral  names  of  Shadrach,  Meshack  a 
the  name  of  the  fighter,  was  corruptet 
went  a})ont   the  country   giving  exhi 
agility.    lie  possessed  a  natural  sense 
of  a  clown  in  the  boxing  ring.    He  fou^ 
Caunt  and  was  victorious  in  two. 

Bendigo,  upon  hi<  retirement  fr 
preacher.  He  died  in  1880,  death  resi 
fall  down  stairs  at  his  home. 

A  man  named  Tass  Parker  took  tl 
after  Bendipo's  retirement.  The  nex 
Perry,  the  Tipton  Slasher,  so  called  fro 
whence  he  hailed.  Ho  was  an  hth'-^i'''^ 
his  fists  with  fornnMn^^ 
Harrv  Br/-  - 
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championship  from  this  time  forward.  Pebruar}'  19,  1857,  he 
met  Aaron  Jones,  the  battle  resulting  in  a  draw  after  12  rounds. 
The  men  fought  again  not  long  afterward,  and  Sayers  won  in  the 
85th  round.  He  then  challenged  the  Tipton  Slasher,  who  claimed 
the  championship  belt. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  a  middle-weight  ever  had  the 
audacity  to  challenge  for  the  championship,  and  the  fight  ex- 
cited the  keenest  interest  all  over  England.  The  Slasher  stood 
four  inches  over  Sayers  and  weighed  about  45  pounds  more  than 
the  plucky  little  middle-weight.  The  two  came  together  June 
16,  1857.  Sayers  adminstered  a  beating  to  his  ponderous  oppo- 
nent in  10  rounds,  thereby  winning  the  championship  of  Eng- 
land. 

Tom  Paddock,  a  well-known  and  very  game  pugilist,  wh ) 
was  at  his  best  in  the  fifties,  was  anxious  to  fight  Savers  for  the 
championship.  He  fell  ill,  however,  and  had  to  go  to  a  hos- 
pital where  his  poverty  prevented  him  from  getting  any  lux- 
uries. Sayers,  hearing  this,  visited  him,  and,  though  himself 
far  from  rich,  gave  him  £5.  On  recovery.  Paddock  renewed  his 
application  to  fight,  but,  being  unable  to  raise  the  full  stake  of 
£200,  begged  that  £50  might  be  waived,  which  was  at  once  done, 
and  the  fight  came  off  on  June  16,  1858.  In  the  last  round 
Sayers  delivered  a  severe  blow  with  his  left,  and  had  drawn 
back  his  right  hand  to  finish  the  fight,  but  noticing  his  adver- 
sary's condition  he. controlled  the  impulse  to  strike,  offered  his 
hand  in  friendship,  and  led  Paddock  to  his  seconds,  who  very 
properly  threw  up  the  sponge. 

Until  the  year  1859  England  had  a  monopoly  of  the  prize- 
fighting game.  The  champion  of  England  had  always  been 
looked  upon  as  the  champion  of  the  w^orld.  America  had  indeed 
Rent  a  few  fighters  across  the  Atlantic  to  do  battle  in  England, 
but  they  were,  on  the  whole,  of  an  inferior  grade.  Yankee 
fighters  were  looked  upon  as  of  poor  quality  abroad.  They  were 
despised  as  rough-and-tumble  artists,  who  knew  more  of  biting, 
kicking,  and  gouging  than  they  did  of  the  scientific  art  of  box- 
ing as  it  was  practised  in  England.  Along  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  *50s,  however,  the  prowess  of  American  fighters  began  to  bo 
noised  about  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Word  came  that 
the  young  giant  beyond  the  sea  was  to  send  one  of  her  sons  over 
to  England  to  contest  for  the  world's  championship  title.  Nego- 
tiations were  opened  between  prominent  sporting  men  on  both 
sides,  with  the  result  that  a  splendid  product  of  American  man- 
hood, John  C.  Heenan,  who  hailed  from  Benicia,  Cal.,  and  who 
was  known  as  the  Benicia  boy,  was  chosen  to  uphold  the  prestige 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,    Heenan  had  been  Oi^U^V^^  m  Y^^"^ 


i\\l      t.'llc      lll\ll      111      11^ 


jihoiit    r.M)   ])()nn(ls.      Ho   wa.< 
])n>j)(>rtiniu'(l.     He  had  a  phenc 
driving  in  his  hh)ws  filled  his  ac 

The  battle  waged  fiercely  up 
ing  Savers  <lown  several  times,  tl 
Tlie  Englishman  was  pretty  well 
for  tlic  3()th  round,  while  Ileem 
Savers's  blows.    In  this  round  a  c\ 
coming.     A  body  of  ])luecoat8  hac 
toward  the  ring.    The  8i>ectator8  ti 
kept  advancing.     Meanwhile  Sayei 
hansted. 

When  time  was  railed  for  the 
confusion  about  the  ring.  A  crowd  ( 
tators  crowded  in  about  the  barrie 
officials  were  swept  one  side.  Sayen 
ing  during  the  uproar.  The  Americ 
sarv  and  tliev  both  fell  acrainst  the 
stage  declared  that  the  battle  was  oflF  j 
midst  of  the  excitement  the  ropoa  w* 
cited  crowd  swept  into  the  ring.  Th 
closed  now,  but  five  more  rounds,  < 
fought  before  the  police  could  fore 
crowd  around  the-  combatants.  In  ( 
to  desperation  by  tho  t^i- ' 
Savers's  attct""'- 
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money  being  raised  by  popular  subscription.  The  contest  lasted 
2  hours  and  20  minutes.  Thus  ended  the  great  international 
battle. 

Tom  Sayers  retired  from  the  ring,  leaving  his  championship 
belt  for  competition. 

The  belt  went  to  Sam  Hurst  in  1860 ;  but  in  the  following 
year  Jem  Mace  defeated  Hurst.  Mace  then  fought  two  bouts 
with  Tom  King,  losing  the  second;  but,  since  King  refused  a 
third  match,  Mace  again  claimed  the  title. 

Jem  Mace  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  figures  in  ring  his- 
tory. He  was  a  violinist  and  a  gypsy  by  taste,  but  became  a 
boxer  at  fairs.  His  sensitive  and  imaginative  nature  made  him 
seem  a  coward  in  early  fights ;  but  he  fought  his  way  to  a  place 
amon^  the  first  pugilists  of  the  time.  From  1862,  when  he  de- 
feated Tom  King  in  a  gruelling  fight,  until  1872,  when  he  fought 
a  draw  with  J.  Coburn  in  this  country,  he  was  either  champion 
or  claimant. 

Joe  Wormald  had  the  belt  for  defeating  Marsden  in  1865; 
but  Wormald  forfeited  to  Mace.  Mace  and  Joe  Goss  fought  a 
draw  in  1866,  both  claiming  the  title.  Joe  Wormald  claimed  the 
championship  in  1867,  and  the  same  year  Jem  Mace  and  E. 
Baldwin  fought  a  draw  for  the  title  in  this  country.  Wormald 
and  Baldwin  also  drew  in  America,  and  McCook  and  T.  Alien 
fought  here  for  the  championship.  Jem  Mace  finally  secured 
the  undisputed  title  when  he  defeated  T.  Allen  in  America  in 
1870.    J.  Coburn  drew  with  Mace  during  the  next  year. 

By  his  first  wife  Jem  Mace  had  a  son  who  became  noted  as 
an  itinerant  preacher.  It  so  happened  once  that,  while  Jem  was 
giving  a  boxing  exhibition  in  the  upper  hall  of  a  public  building 
at  Brighton,  England,  his  son  was  preaching  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  same  house.  A  mutual  friend  ran  hastily  up  stairs  to  in- 
form the  old  fighter  that,  while  he  was  punching  all  comers  above, 
his  son  was  trying  to  save  sinners  below.  The  elder  Mace  laughed 
at  the  coincidence  and  replied : 

"  You  know  the  Mace  family  are  all  great  show  people,  only 
they^re  not  all  in  the  same  line.  Tell  the  boy  I'd  like  to  see  'im 
when  Ms  show  is  over !  ^^ 

The  next  great  champion  found  in  the  annals  of  pugilism  is 
Paddy  Ryan,  bom  in  Tipperary,  Ireland.  After  him  began  the 
line  of  Irish-American  champions,  and  the  American  champion- 
ship itself. 

John  L.  Sullivan  defeated  Ryan  in  a  Berserker  fight  at  Mis- 
sissippi City  in  1882,  in  nine  rounds.  In  1889  John  L.  Sullivan 
defeated  Jake  Kilrain,  who  had  worked  his  way  to  the  English 
title  hv  drawing  with  Jem  Smith. 


..    iiitTi'  and  ;:iiz/J«'d  ImttU' 
tin-  nf»sj'  of  Iii>  jmtiriit  trainer.  Pi 
pion.     When   Sullivan's  dose.^t  f 
training,  lio  sat  back  and  declared 
ho  didn't  have  to  be  in  first-ela.«s  f( 
The  night  he  fore  he  left  for  Xe;v 
how  lon*^  he  expected  the  fight  ^^on^ 

*^ '  Oh,  it  may  go  eight  rounds,  hi 
who  looked  the  picture  of  confidence, 
and  as  slow  as  molasses.    He  had  a  p 
in  no  shape  to  fight  a  hov.    Still,  in  hi. 
that  Sullivan  could  win,  as  he  had  d» 
under  similar  adverse  conditions.    We 
mill.     Sullivan  was  too  heavy  and  slo 
wav.     He  never  landed  a  solid  hlow  ir 
came  so  tired  that  he  couldn't  hold  up 
finally  went  down  in  sections.  Corhett  c 
on  his  jaw  and  hoily.    iMually  the  hig  1 
in  a  heap,  completely  exhausted,  hut  p 
soon  as  he  was  counted  out.  he  got  up  $= 
to  the  immense  crowd  at  the  ringside- 
defeated  champion  to  do." 

The  Albany  Imw  Journal  thus  glc 
feat: 

What  a  Batirp  on   liunin»»    • 
man   in  thiR   ronn*^' 
niniilv.  ""• 
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minutes'  exhibition  of  his  phenomenal  prowess  than  we  pay  to  the  chief 
justice  for  the  labor  of  a  year!  What  a  people  we  are,  at  whose 
demand  the  press  allots  four  times  the  space  to  news  of  a  boxing  conteat 
between  two  gladiators,  neither  of  whom  could  gain  admittance  into 
any  decent  society,  not  to  say  into  any  cultivated  household  in  the 
land,  than  it  bestows  upon  tlie  immortal  singing  of  the  poet  or  the 
wise  and  elevated  teachings  of  the  political  moralist!  Even  among 
the  fair  sex,  we  fear,  Mr.  Curtis,  who  was  the  very  type  of  personal 
elegance,  must  have  given  place  to  **  handsome  gentleman  Jim." 

Prize-ring  Receipts.  A  review  of  the  amounts  won  by 
English  and  American  pugilists  from  the  beginnings  of  prize- 
ring  history  shows  a  steady  remarkable  growth.  The  very  first 
contest  of  whose  stakes  we  have  a  reliable  record  is  that  fought 
between  Jack  Broughton  and  Jack  Slack  in  1750  for  £200,  or 
$1000,  a  side.  This  was  an  enormous  sum  for  those  days.  Slack 
never  afterward  fought  for  more  than  100  guineas  a  side,  or  a 
little  over  $500. 

It  was  100  guineas  that  Slack  lost,  together  with  the  cham- 
pionship of  England,  when  he  was  defeated  by  Bill  Stevens  the 
Nailer. 

The  Nailer,  as  champion,  met  George  Meggs  of  Bristol  for 
$1000  a  side  in  1761,  but  he  never  was  backed  again,  as  he  was 
known  to  have  sold  out  to  Meggs.  Meggs  fought  twice  with 
George  Wilson,  the  first  time  for  $500  and  the  second  for  $1000. 
Bill  Darts,  who  flourished  from  1764  to  1769,  had  several 
matches,  including  those  with  Tom  Juchan,  Tom  Doggett,  the 
West  Country  Bargeman,  Tom  Swansey,  "  Death  "  Oliver,  one 
of  Broughton's  best  pupils,  Peter  Corcoran,  and  Tom  Lyons;  but 
the  stake  was  never  more  than  $500  except  in  the  match  with 
Lyons,  the  Waterman,  when  it  was  $1000  a  side.  Darts,  by  the 
way,  sold  out  to  Corcoran  for  $500.  Coming  to  the  time  of  Tom 
Johnson,  from  1787  to  1790,  there  are  to  be  found  statements 
that  that  champion  was  backed  for  $3000  against  Mike  Ryan, 
which  he  won,  and  against  "  Big  Ben  "  Ryan  for  $5000,  but  Ryan 
forfeited.  There  is  little  to  corroborate  the  assertion  regarding 
the  size  of  the  stakes  in  those  events.  It  is  fairly  safe  to  write 
them  down  as  exaggerations.  This  is  especially  to  be  seen  when 
it  is  known  that  when  Johnson  and  Ben  Ryan  were  afterward 
matched  for  $2500  a  side,  the  amount  was  considered  to  be  mar- 
vellously high. 

Looking  over  the  histories  of  Dan  Mendoza,  John  Jackson, 
Jem  Belcher,  Henry  Pearce,  and  John  Gully,  who  were  England's 
successive  champions  during  the  period  between  1793  and  1805, 
there  can  be  found  mention  of  stakes  as  low  as  £20,  but  none 
above  £200,  with  the  exception  of  that  in  the  match  between 
Pearce  and  Belcher,  which  was  500  guineas  a  e.\A<i.  ^qtw  ^t^^^ 
}iio\yneaux,  and  Tom  Springf  came  along,  and  t\v\a  e%xx\^^  xs>a  \ft 


o»  i^W  up  to  isr.n,  ami  tlu^rot. 
a   mnvr   frMjiimt    tliin^r,  Imt    Par 
Broome,  Bill  Perry,  the  *' Tipton 
who  followed  Paddock,  each  fought 

Now  we  come  to  Tom  Sayers^ 
engaged  in  many  battles,  more  the 
he  never  fought  for  more  than  $500 
and  $250  was  his  whole  prize  more 
tions  alluded  to  were  his  contests  ^ 
Bill  Benjamin  (twice),  and  John  C 
were  $2000  a  side,  and  one  with  Bob  I 
$2000  to  Brettle's  $1000. 

After  Sayers's  time  the  champions! 
side,  as  a  rule,  for  a  time,  and  then 
slowly.    Jem  Maco  fouglit  Tom  Allen 
Orleans,  for  $5000,  in  1870,  though  Ma 
for  only  $2000  a  year  later,  and  Mace 
matched  for  $2000.    Tho  latter  match 
thorities. 

Tom  Hver  and  Yankee  Sullivan  w 
for  as  much  as  $5000  a  side,  and  that 
once  before  pugilists  who  are  famou 
That  was  in  the  match  between  Tom  K 

In  America  there  was  a  timo  w^* 
sey  did  not  rofns(*  t«»  ^'  ' 
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When  Johnson  whipped  Burns  in  Australia  in  the  winter  of 
19()9  for  a  $35,000  purse,  of  which  Burns  received  $30,000,  it  is 
claimed  the  gross  receipts  were  nearly  $150,000,  although  Pro- 
moter Mcintosh  never  gave  out  the  official  figures.  Next  to  this 
affair  the  Corbett-McCoy  fake  fight  in  Madison  Square  Garden 
is  supposed  to  have  drawn  the  biggest  gate  money,  but  there  is 
doubt  even  about  that.  While  it  is  generally  thought  that  $75,000 
was  taken  in  at  the  box  offices,  it  is  stated  semi-officially  that 
$57,000  was  the  real  amount. 

Before  this  affair,  the  largest  purse  ever  fought  for  in  this 
country  was  $G9,715,  the  result  of  tlie  first  Gans-Xelson  battle 
at  Goldfield,  Nevada.  Jeffries  and  Sharkey  fought  for  $67,000 
at  Coney  Island,  w^hile  Jeff  and  Fitzsinimons  mixed  it  up  for 
$63,000  at  the  same  place.  Corbett  and  Jeffries  drew  $62,340 
in  Frisco,  a  record  for  the  Earthquake  City,  where  other  fights 
have  drawn  big  moncv,  as  follows:  Xelson-Britt  (1905)  $48,- 
311;  Gans-Britt,  $36,000;  Britt-Young  Corbett,  $32,266;  Jef- 
fries-Fitzsimmons,  $31,800;  Jeffries-I?ulilin,  $31,487;  Britt- 
Nelson  (1904),  $26,900;  Burns-Squires,  $25,250;  Johnson- 
'  Ketchel,  $17,000;  O'Brien-Fitzsimmons,  $16,407;  Young  Cor- 
bett-Nelson  (1904),  $16,407;  Young  Corbett-Nelson  (1905), 
$11,368. 

In  New  York  City  under  the  Horton  law  Corbett  and  Sharkey 
drew  $48,000  at  the  Lenox  A.  C.  Fitzsinimons  and  Ruhlin 
fought  for  $45,000  in  Madison  Square  Garden.  Sharkey  and 
Unhlin  proved  a  magnet  for  $40,000  at  Conev  Island,  while 
Sharkey  and  McCoy  drew  $37,600  at  tlie  Lenox  A.  C.  The  Jef- 
fries-Corbett  battle  at  the  Island  netted  $35,000,  and  the  Mc- 
Govem-Eme  bout  in  the  Garden  produced  $32,000.  Sharkey 
and  Fitzsimmons  attracted  $25,000.  McGovern  and  Dixon  got 
$24,000,  and  Choynski  and  McCoy  split  up  $20,000. 

Pugilists,  Female.  Proficiency  with  the  gloves  was  added 
to  the  category  of  ladylike  acquirements  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, as  the  following  instance  will  show: 

CnALLENOE. — I,  Elizal)eth  Wilkinson,  of  ClerkenweU,  having  liad 
some  words  with  Hannah  Hyfiold,  and  requiring  satisfaction,  do  invite 
her  to  meet  me  upon  the  stage,  and  box  me  for  three  guineas;  each 
woman  holding  half-a-crown  in  each  hand,  and  the  first  woman  that 
drops  the  money  to  lose  the  battle. 

Amour  propre  could,  of  course,  not  allow  so  s|)ecific  a  chal- 
lenge to  pass  unheeded ;  so  we  find  acceptance  as  follows : 

I,  Hannah  Htfteld,  of  Newgate  Market,  hearing  of  the  resolute- 
ness of   Elizabeth  Wilkinson,   will    not   fail,   God   willing,   to  give'  her 
more  blows  than  words,  desiring  home-thnista,  and  \totxi  \v«t  tiq  .\v4^. 
She  maj  expect  a  good  thumping. 


^rnat  dis-atisfaclion.     Nine  v( 
voted  ill  favor  of  annexation  t 

As  to  the  naming  of  the 
amiisin;^  story  tohl  to  its  contr 

"  ^lost  of  us  here/'  said  Ma 
home  at  Norwood,  London,  "  1 
The  Pulhnan-car  is  built  at  the 
Is  that  not  so?    Well,  I'll  wager  I 
the  town  of  Pullman  got  its  nanu 

**  Why,  from  the  inventor  of  t 
course/'  replied  a  guest. 

"  l?ight  as  far  as  you've  gone,"  i 
only  half  right.  The  town  was  nar 
and  Manning,  an  engineer  employe 
town. 

'*  When  it  came  time  to  give  a  na 
went  to  Mr.  rullmau  and  said  he 
called  Manningtown,  or  Manning  C 
as  he,  Manning,  had  done  all  the  ' 
and  hence  should  he  thus  honored. 

"MVell,'  drawled  Mr.  Pullmar 
town  represents  your  work,  it  also  r 
willing  to  go  halves  on  the  g]«>rv  '  ' 
take  the  first  half  of 
and  thiw  - 


T>»' 
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"  Mercurius  Democritus,  or  a  true  and  Perfect  Nocturnall, 
communicatmsr  many  Rtranji^e  Wonders,  out  of  the  World  in  the  Moon, 
the  Antipodes,  Mu^gy-land,  Tenebria,  Fairy-land,  Greenland,  and  other 

adjacent  countries.     P^iblished  for 
the  Right  Understanding  of  all  the  Mad-merry  People  of  Great  Bedlam." 

The  size  is  the  usual  small  4to  of  the  journals  of  the  period, 
and  its  matter  consists  of  sarcastic  comments  upon  passing 
events,  together  with  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  fictitious  intelli- 
gence, but  the  wit,  if  wit  it  can  be  called,  is  usually  of  so  gross 
a  nature  that  it  defies  quotation.  As  a  record  of  contemporary 
manners  and  customs,  however,  the  files  of  the  pancr  have  their 
value  to  antiquarians.  From  the  following  it  would  appear  that 
the  rites  of  St.  Valentine  were  not  formerly  confined  to  pen  and 
paper: 

"  A  young  gentlewoman,  casting  her  apron  over  her  face,  be- 
cause she  should  see  nobodv  till  she  came  to  her  sweetheart's 
bedside,  on  Valentine's  morning,  was  met  withal  in  the  street 
by  another  spark,  who  claiming  her  for  his  Valentine,  and  offer- 
ing to  salute  her,  she  denied  to  uncover  her  lips,  whereupon 
he  kissed  her  apron,  which  another  seeing  him,  and  laughing  at 
him,  he  told  him  he  was  but  a  fool  to  laugh  at  him,  for  the 
gentlewoman's  lips  tasted  sweetest  when  strained  through  her 
apron!"     (No.  85.) 

The  editor  appears  to  have  been  a  madcap  Royalist,  always 
in  hot  water  on  account  of  his  vile  personalities.  The  publica- 
tion was  very  irregular,  and  the  tavern-haunters  were  often  left 
some  weeks  without  their  favorite.  At  such  times,  we  gather, 
from  the  insinuations  of  rival  journals  that  Democritus  was  in 
durance.  One  fine  day,  however,  he  yielded  up  the  ghost  in 
earnest,  and  not  long  after  there  came  forth  a  little  pamphlet, 
now  of  extreme  rarity,  entitled,  "  A  Hue  and  Cry  after  Mercu- 
rius Democritus." 

Pygmies.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  book  of  the  "  Iliad," 
Homer  alludes  to  the  legendary  conflicts  between  the  pygmies 
and  the  cranes : 

So  when  inclement  winters  vex  the  plain 
With  piercing  frosts,  or  thick-descending  rain, 
To  warmer  scenes  the  cranes  imbodied  fly 
With  noise  and  order  through  the  midway  sky; 
To  pygmy  nations  wounds  and  death  they  bring 
And  all  the  war  descends  upon  the  wing. 

IHad,  III.  5  seq. 

These  pygmies  were  reputed  to  be  about  13^/^  inches  high. 
Their  stature  is  ind'cated  in  their  name;  for  the  Greek  pygme 
denotes  the  length  of  the  forearm,  from  the  point  of  the  elhovv 
to  the  joint  of  the  fist.    Their  abode  is  placed  \i^  "ftoxcv^x  x^fe^x 
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Pullman,  an  industrial  suburb  of  tho  city  of  Chicago,  IUft, 
to  which  it  was  annexed  in  18«9.  It  wss  foun<lwi  in  1880  by 
George  Mortimer  Piillnisn  (l»31-18i)T),  inventor  of  the  Pol! 
man  sleeping-car  (see  Sleeping-Cab),  who  eKtabiiehed  here  the 
extensive  works  of  the  Pullman  Palace-Car  Company.  He  at- 
tempted to  make  it  a  "model  town."  Even  the  public  works 
were  the  property  of  the  Pullman  Pa!acc-Car  Company  and  wwf 
managed  as  a  business  investment.  But  the  attendant  restric- 
tions and  the  liigh  rate  charged  for  rent,  water,  and  gas  creitri 
great  dissatisfaction.  Nine  years  after  its  erettion  the  reaidents 
voted  in  favor  of  annexation  to  Chicago. 

As  to  the  naming  of  the  town,  the  Scrapbooli  repeats  sn 
amusing  story  told  to  its  contributor  by  Sir  Hiram  Maxim. 

"Most  of  us  here,"  said  Maxim  to  a  party  assembled  in  hii 
home  at  Norwood,  London,  "  have  travelled  in  Pu!lman-«if«. 
The  Pullman-car  is  built  at  the  town  of  Pullman,  near  CliictgOi 
Ie  that  not  so?    Well,  I'll  va^r  tliat  not  (»ie  of  yon  can  tell ' 
the  town  of  Pullman  got  its  name." 

ifi>r  of  til ir-  tlwt  h.'itr  his  nan.. 


>o.-  rL-plinl  a 
■  Iiij:lit  ii^^  fiir 


yoTi'vi'  frono,"  siiid  Sir  Hiram,  "  luit  \oii  an' 
L'  town  uti,=  iiiinied  iiflor  two  men — Pullmin 
L'iiR-tT  emplovcd  l>v  Pullman  tn  lav  out  ih' 
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Reman  would  of  course  furnish  duhi  for  Hie  joke. 

Punch   (London),  its  Precursors  and  Imitators.    It  if 

not  a  little  remarkable  that  we  sliould  he  iinleliled  to  the  pi^alm- 
siiiging  days  of  the  (.'omiiiomveiiltii  f<ir  tiie  first  Knirlish  perii^l- 
ii'fil  devoted  to  fun  and  satire.  On  i],o  Ath  nf  .\pril.  Ifi.i3.  rni'l"' 
the  very  nose  of  his  Highness  the  Protector,  was  published  the 
£rst  flumber  of 
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'*  Mereurius  Democritus,  or  a  true  and  Perfect  Xocturnall, 
communicatinicr  many  strange  Wonders,  out  of  the  World  in  the  Moon, 
the  Antipodes,  Mu^^-land,  Tenebris,  Fairy-land,  Greenland,  and  other 

adjacent  countries.     Published  for 
the  Right  Understanding  of  all  the  Mad-merry  People  of  Great  Bedlam." 

The  size  is  the  usual  small  4to  of  the  journals  of  the  period, 
and  its  matter  consists  of  sarcastic  comments  upon  passing 
events,  together  with  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  fictitious  intelli- 
gence, but  the  wit,  if  wit  it  can  be  called,  is  usually  of  so  gross 
a  nature  that  it  defies  quotation.  As  a  record  of  contemporary 
manners  and  customs,  however,  the  files  of  the  pancr  have  their 
value  to  antiquarians.  From  the  following  it  would  appear  that 
the  rites  of  St.  Valentine  were  not  formerly  confined  to  pen  and 
paper : 

"  A  young  gentlewoman,  casting  her  apron  over  her  face,  be- 
cause she  should  see  nobody  till  she  came  to  her  sweetheart's 
bedside,  on  Valentine's  morning,  was  met  withal  in  the  street 
by  another  spark,  who  claiming  her  for  his  Valentine,  and  offer- 
ing to  salute  her,  she  denied  to  uncover  her  Jips,  whereupon 
he  kissed  her  apron,  which  another  seeing  him,  and  laughing  at 
him,  he  told  him  he  was  but  a  fool  to  laugh  at  him,  for  the 
gentlewoman's  lips  tasted  sweetest  when  strained  through  her 
apron!"    (No.  85.) 

The  editor  appears  to  have  been  a  madcap  Royalist,  always 
in  hot  water  on  account  of  his  vile  personalities.  The  publica- 
tion was  very  irregular,  and  the  tavern-haunters  were  often  left 
eome  weeks  without  their  favorite.  At  such  times,  we  gather, 
from  the  insinuations  of  rival  journals  that  Democritus  was  in 
durance.  One  fine  day,  liowever,  he  yielded  up  the  ghost  in 
earnest,  and  not  long  after  there  came  forth  a  little  pamphlet, 
now  of  extreme  rarity,  entitled,  "  A  Hue  and  Cry  after  Mereu- 
rius Democritus." 

Pygmies.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  book  of  the  "  Iliad,'* 
Homer  alludes  to  the  legendary  conflicts  between  the  pygmies 
and  the  cranes : 

So  when  inclement  winters  vex  the  plain 
With  piercing  frosts,  or  thick-descending  rain, 
To  warmer  scenes  the  cranes  imbodied  fly 
With  noise  and  order  through  the  midway  sky; 
To  pygmy  nations  wounds  and  death  they  bring 
And  all  the  war  descends  upon  the  wing. 

lUadj  III.  5  seq. 

These  pygmies  were  reputed  to  be  about  13^^  inches  high. 
Their  stature  is  ind'cated  in  their  name;  for  the  Greek  pygmo 
denotes  the  length  of  the  forearm,  from  the  point  of  the  elbow 
to  the  joint  of  the  fist.    Their  abode  is  placed  \^>j  "ftoxcv^T  x^fe^x 


1 1  <      l;  I  « I  »  '  1  V     .■"  m  n  .■^ .         II 


(TJiiio."      (>lli  r   nutlmrs   sfx-ak   \ 
•Iwrlt  nrar  the  l<';;<Mn]nry  Thiilo :  , 
('aria,  in  Asia  Minor.     Ovid  and 
pygniios  suitaljlc  employ  men  t,  oi 
playtliin<:s  for  tln'ir  wit.     A  favor 
to  eontrai?t  their  i)etty  proportion 
dimensions  of  Ilrrciiles. 

Xot  until  KKIl  do  we  eome  aor 
a  pygmy  race.    These  were  a  tribe 
said  to  inhahit  Madagascar.     They 
now  ealhd  Vazimha,  dwelling  in  ti 
that  island.    The  first  !)it  of  positive  < 
or  S()-<alleil  <lwnrf- peoples  oi  Easter; 
1870  by  the  (ierman  explorer  Oeorg 
tlie  residi  nco  of  Munsa,  the  Monhatti 
dividual  niemhcrs  of  the  Akka  or  Til 
as  known  are  the  smallest  people  in  t! 

Paul  Du  Chain u  in  1803  penetra 
Western  Africa,  and,  after  his  return 
"The  Country  of  the  Dwarfs"  (T-oi 
case  with  his  earlier  hook  **  Kxplorati 
his  account**  were  rercivcd  with  suspi 
A  review  in  the  Graphic  represents 
even  the  friendliest   critics: 

Tlio  nr»t  part  of  Ww  '      ' 
tlons  of    ^ '  ■ 
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In  1877  Henry  M.  Stanley  discovered  the  Upper  Congo  and 
afterward  explored  the  country.  He  found  this  dwarf  race  in 
various  places.  In  his  more  recent  expedition  from  the  Congo 
to  the  Albert  Xyanza,  he  often  came  across  small  groups  of 
them  scattered  in  the  dense  forests  of  the  Upper  Aruwimi,  and 
more  to  the  east  on  the  Semeliki  River.  Possibly  the  Paria  in 
the  Somali  country,  who  are  to  be  found  between  the  Galla  and 
Somali  tribes,  should  here  be  noticed  as  belonging  to  the  same 
dwarfish  race. 

Thus,  then,  we  see  that  a  primitive  people,  characterized  by 
a  stature  below  the  average  medium  height,  are  to  be  found 
scattered   all  over  equatorial  Africa,   from  the  west  coast  to 
Somali  land  in  the  east,  and  from  the  regions  south  of  Lake 
_  Tchad  down  to  the  southern  confluences  of  the  Congo.     They 
P  are  nowhere  found  in  a  coherent  body  or  nation,  with  fixed  places 
L  of  residence  and  commanded  by  a  chief.     They  form  small 
^  groups  in  the  midst  of  or  in  close  proximity  to  more  powerful 
^  or  more  intelligent  negro  tribes,  who  regard  them  as  little  better 
^   than  slaves.     They  are  allowed  to  live  on  condition  that  they 
hunt  deer  in  the  bush  and  fish  in  the  rivers  for  their  masters, 
or  kill  the  elephant,  whose  ivory  they  are  forbidden  to  sell.    They 
are  said  by  all  travellers  to  be  expert  hunters,  though  they  have 
no  firearms ;  their  only  weapons  are  bows  and  arrows  and  spears. 
Wild  animals  are  also  caught  by  them  in  nets,  corrals,  and  pit- 
falls.    They  are  exceedingly  clever  in  the  arts  and  devices  that 
appertain  more  especially  to  primitive  and  uncultivated  races, 
and   show  great  fortitude  in  wrestling  with  the  natural  diflS^ 
culties  offered  in  a  wild  country  like  their  own,  by  both  man  and 
beast. 

As  to  the  average  stature  attained  by  these  people,  there  is 

much  discrepancy  in  the  accounts  furnished  by  travellers  who 

have  seen  them  in  their  native  haunts.    Nor  is  it  easy  to  obtain 

exact  data.     Dr.  Oskar  Lenz,  one  of  the  most  recent  of  these 

travellers,  tells  us  that  the  py;]rmies  are  "  exceedingly  shy  and 

tim'd,  and  in  order  to  make  observations  I  had  to  catch  them 

as  best  I  could,  hunting  them  down  like  wild  animals.     Once 

Caught,  however,  they  soon  become  tractable,  especially  when  they 

See  they  are  in  the  hands  of  a  white  man,  and  not  in  those  of  a 

^lave  dealer;  a  few  presents  in  the  shape  of  beads,  cloth,  or — 

Mrhat   is  still  more  precious  on  the  Western  coast — salt,   will 

T)iake  them  sufficiently  friendly  to  allow  of  a  yard  measure  being 

applied  to  their  person.    They  are  mighty  glad,  however,  when 

the  operation  is  over,  and  run  away  most  nimbly.    The  smallest 

man  of  ripe  years  I  ever  came  across  among  the  Abou^os  *tc\cNd 

four  feet  three  inches  from  the  ^rowm].'" 

Stanley  saw  one  not  quite  four  feet  high,  ai\oW\ex  io\xt  \ftfe\. 


Miiir  el'  tin'  explorer's  visit   thev 
viu'h   IjaviiiLr  its  own  chief.     Sch 
country   of  tlie   Niam-Xiams,  ar 
Monbuttos.    It  was  at  the  court  o 
that  he  discovered  the  dwarf  race 
colony  of  tlie  dwarf*?,  near  his  roya 
various  tribes  of  Akkas  had  subn 
Munza's  vassals,  who  had  come  to  n 
at  the  head  of  several  hundred  of  t 
furth  had  a  poml  o])i)ortunity  for  s. 
for  out  of  his  do^,  he  obtained  from 
who  died  subsequently  of  dysentery. 

Most  of  tlie  data  gathered  by  S< 
fire,  including  measurements  and  no 
placed.  Subse(|uent  travellers,  howevi 
dwarfs,  ^^unza  having  learned  their  \ 
gave  some  of  them  from  time  to  tir 
visited  him.  Thus  an  individual  of  t 
sent  as  a  present  to  the  Governor  of 
An  explorer  named  Miani,  followin 
steps,  finally  arrival  among  the  Monl 
fatigues  of  the  journey,  he  died,  becjuf 
Society  of  Italy  two  young  Akkas,  wh 
for  a  dog  and  a  calf.  These  dwarfs, 
the  ones  adoj)ted  y)y  Count  AU' • 

Some  nnf^- 
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pment  of  abdomen,  which  causes  the  adults  to  resemble  the 
hildren  of  negroes.  In  the  photographs  of  Tebo  and  Chair- 
Uah  this  feature  is  most  pronounced.  The  chest,  compara- 
ively  narrow  above,  is  dilated  below  in  order  to  contain  the 
uge  paunch.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  peculiarity  is  not  a  true 
ace  characteristic,  being  larp^ely  due  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
>ygmies  live  and  to  the  quality  of  their  food.  After  some  weeks 
»f  wholesome  diet,  Tcbo  and  Chairallah  lost  their  big  stomachs. 

The  Akkas  have  short  legs  and  very  small  hands.  Their 
enses  are  very  acute,  and  Schweinfurth  speaks  of  their  extraor- 
linary  agility.  The  Monbuttos  say  that  the  little  men  leap 
ibout  in  the  high  herbage  like  grasshoppers. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Anthropological  Institute,  Prof.  Flower, 
1  B.,  Director  of  the  Natural  History  Museum,  gave  a  descrip- 
ion  of  two  skeletons  of  Akkas  obtained  in  the  Monbuttu  country, 
Antral  Africa,  by  Emin  Pasha.  Since  this  diminutive  tribe  was 
liscovered  by  Schweinfurth  in  1870,  they  have  received  con- 
iderable  attention  from  various  travellers  and  anthropologists, 
md  general  descriptions  and  movements  of  several  livinsr  indi- 
iduals  have  been  pubHshed,  but  no  account  of  their  osteolosjical 
characters  has  been  given,  and  no  specimens  have  been  submitted 
o  careful  anatomical  examination. 

The  two  skeletons  are  those  of  fully  grown-up  people,  a 
nale  and  a  female.  The  evidence  they  afford  entirely  corrobo- 
rates the  view  previously  derived  from  external  measurements, 
hat  the  Akkas  are  among  the  smallest,  if  not  actually  the 
mallest,  people  upon  the  earth.  These  skeletons  are  both  of 
hem  smaller  than  any  other  normal  skeleton  known,  smaller 
ertainly  than  the  smallest  Bushman's  skeleton  in  any  museum 
n  this  country,  and  smaller  than  any  out  of  the  twenty-nine 
keletons  of  the  diminutive  inhabitants  of  the  Andaman  Islands, 
f  which  the  dimensions  have  been  recorded. 

The  height  of  neither  of  them  exceeds  1.219  metres,  or  4 
eet,  while  a  living  female  Akka,  of  whom  Emin  Pasha  has  sent 
areful  measurements,  is  only  1.164  metres,  or  barely  3  feet  10 
nches.  The  results  previously  obtained  from  the  measure- 
nents  of  about  half  a  dozen  living  Akkas  are  not  (fuite  so  low  as 
hese,  varying  from  1.216  to  1.420  metres,  and  give  an  average 
or  both  sexes  of  1.356,  or  4  feet  5Vi>  inches.  But  the  numbers 
neasured  are  not  sufficient  for  establishing  the  true  average  of 
he  race,  especially  as  it  is  not  certain  that  they  were  all  pure- 
)red  examples. 

According  to  Topinard's  list,  there  are  only  two  known  races 
«rhich  have  a  mean  height  below  1.500  metres,  viz.,  the  "Ne^Tvlot 
)f  the  Adaman  Islands  (i.478),  and  the  BwaYvTueu  ol  ^ov^Sa. 


.\i<)«>rs  have  prcM-rv^Ml  a  inystcri 
v<ars  it   appears  llui  floors  liav 
nf  tlie  existence  of  a  race  of  dwa 
a   few   Iiundred   miles  from  the 
liowever,    aj)i>ears   to   have    beei. 
181)0.     Mr.    Halihiirton's  explaii; 
lieen  regarded  by  the  Moors  as 
'*  our  blessed  liord/'  and  is  looker 
Moor  said  to  Mr.  Haliburton,  "  It 
to  voii.     I  shall  sav  nothing.*'     i 
them  tt)  us.    We  must  not  talk  abo 
to  brin^  goo4l  luck,  and  arc  the  gi 
the  Palladium  of  tlie  Trojans,  of  t 
Mr.    Harris's  imjuirics,   however,  b 
dwarfs  were  not  worsliipped  bv  the 
reticence  regarding  them  was  the  ri 
older  than  any  that  would  exist  ii 
differs  also  with  ^Fr.  Haliburton  as  t 
holding  them  to  be  ^fohammedans,  r 
not  have  existed  as  infidels,  surrou 
the  most  fanatical  ^Fohammedan  tri 
"  Upon  the  subject  of  the  worshi] 
says  the  New  York  Tirnrm  of  Sept 
Jew,  now  living  in  Manchester,  bu 
that  he  has  often  seen  a  du-^'-'' 
and  who  w*-  ^ 


r 
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monuments  of  a  date  long  antecedent  to  any  civilization  in 
Greece.  It  is  the  belief  of  Mr.  Haliburton  that  these  dwarfs 
brought  with  them  into  Greece  the  origin  of  much  of  Greek 
mythology.  He  found  many  Greek  superstitions  among  them, 
such  as  the  stories  of  the  Styx  and  of  Cadmus.** 

Northern  China  also  has  its  dwarfs  and  its  legend  concerning 
them.    In  1909  Dr.  William  Edgar  Geil,  of  Doylestown,  Penn- 
sylvania, returned  from  a  caravan  journey  in  China  that  in- 
volved travelling  along  the  1250  miles  of  the  Great  Wall  (see 
China,  Great  Wall  of).    His  investigations  confirmed  an  old 
Chinese  legend  that  in  the  remote  northern  mountains  there 
lives   and   has  lived   for  seventeen   centuries   a  race   of   hairy 
pygmies.     Ancient  inscriptions   on   the  wall    were  deciphered 
for    him   by    Chinese    scholars.     These    record    the   fact  that, 
whenever  one  of  the  millions  of  laborers  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  wall  was  found  to  have  erred  at  his  task,  he 
was    immediately    buried    alive    in    the    wall    at    the    point 
where    he    had    made    his    mistake.     It    was    about    210    B.C. 
that  a  body  of  workmen,  tired  of  seeing  comrades  and  friends 
transmuted  into  building  material,  fled  with  their  wives  and 
children  into  the  interior,  and  kept  on  until  they  came  to  the 
deep  forest  where  their  descendants  now  live.     Some  of  them, 
tradition  said,  had  become  demented  because  of  their  frightful 
experiences;  the  rest  had  such  a  hard  fight  for  existence  that 
they  deteriorated  physically,  transmitting  dwarfishness  to  their 
present-day  descendants.     The  tradition  is  quite  plausible.     It 
is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  deserters  from  the  army  of  laborers 
should  have  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  that  the  hardships  of  an 
isolated  life  in  the  wilderness  should  have  had  this  effect  on 
their  descendants  after  many  generations. 

Python.  There  is  a  legend  that  the  python  was  once  the 
only  poisonous  member  of  the  snake  family.  In  those  days  its 
venom  was  so  fearful  that  it  had  but  to  bite  a  man's  footprint 
in  the  ground  and  the  man  would  die.  One  day  the  crow  told 
the  python  that  a  man  whose  track  it  had  bitten  had  not  died, 
and  the  python  in  a  rage  climbed  a  tree  and  spat  out  all  its 
poison.  Then  the  smaller  snakes  swallowed  it.  See  Boa 
Constrictor. 


QubU.  It  is  intrwluceil  lo  vs  as  a  bird  of  passage  in  ExodiH, 
xvi.  13.  The  children  of  Israel  wandering  in  the  wildeniess 
iiiurniurod  at  thf  scarcity  of  provisions  and  looked  back  long- 
ingly upon  the  flesh-pots  of  Egi-pt.  Then  tiie  Lord,  through 
3Ioees,  informed  them  that  thev  should  eat  flesh  at  even,  and  ia 
llic  morning  be  filled  with  bri?ad.  "  And  it  cjime  to  pass  thll 
at  even  the  quaiU  came  up  and  covered  the  carap."  It  niiiritx 
added,  however,  that  there  has  been  some  dispute  as  to  whethir 
the  Hebrew  word  Ui--ed — selar — should  be  translated  "(juatl-"' 
That  bird,  indeed,  has  more  than  one  rivtil  for  the  honor  in 
Biblical  criticism.  jfiM^M^^nHAHS'  ""^  *^  ^^^  "  '''"^ 
but  the  locust;  tlM^^H|^H^^BBaph.  On  the  othrr 
hand,  Rudbeck  sti^HHHMHM9^PiR''>6d  which  "atewn 
rrinn-  uji  ninl  cimTc'd  Iht-  «imp,"  WAS  presented  i'V  slitmls  of  ^''iw 
>[iui'ier:  111'  ll\iiig-lisli.  The  fiirnier  opinion  is  untenable;  liif 
];itler  U  ;isl'nnisliin;jlv  iihsnrd.  AH  the  ablest  commenfalnrf 
ii-rco  lliiil  llu'  ,-.'liiv  Mas  a  bird,  the  choice  Ivlng  between  tlie 
katlii  or  saml-niiiso  mid  the  <|nnil. 

I(  i.-'  kiiinui  flial  in  PalcstiuL'  and  around  its  border.*,  tli" 
kiilla  is  ;ist(iiiisliiii;,'lv  aliuiidant.  Whatever  may  be  its  iiabii- 
diiriufr  tbo  linrdiuir  "season,  it  ccrtiiinlv  associatis  in  vast  fioi.t- 
diiriiif:  the  ^TcaliT  portion  of  tin;  vear:  and.  in  the  stonv  (iiv 
tricls  of  the  fountrv  iu^vond  .lorda'n,  it  swarms  in  such  mulli- 
tudes  tliiit  j.linlanx  afkr  |iliahinx  arises  like  dense  clonds  passing 
thrnnjih  the  skv.  and  vanishing  in  the  distance.  Enrckhardt  nas 
aKloiindcd  In  their  nnnibers  aronnd  the  precincts  of  Bogra.  He 
thns  graphically  writes:  •■  The  quantity  of  katlas  here  are  be- 
yond description;  llif.  irhoir  plain  srcmed  soinelimcx  to  tV^: 
and,  far  off  in  the  air,  they  arc  seen  like  Jnrife  moving  dou^i." 
\n  the  country  to  the  cast  of  the  Dead  Kca,  and  among  the  hilly 
districts  of  Edom,  their  numbers  are  excessive;  they  arise  "i 
Hirf.wc  from  the  ground  in  sudi  dense  array,  tliat  the  Aralis  i)ft>-n 
bring  down  tiiree  or  four  at  a  lime,  by  Juirling  a  heavy  jercfil 
among  tlieni.  In  Syria,  according  to  Uussell,  tliis  liird  is  to  be 
found  the  whole  year  round,  but  in  vast  flocks  chiefly  duriii!: 
the  months  of  May  and  June;  when,  even  in  Northern  Syria, 
the  sweep  of  a  clasp-net  has  been  often  known  to  enc!ose  aBil 
bring  down  a  tolerable  load  for  one  of  the  spirited  little  bss€S 
of  tl)at  region.  The  Turks  arc  partial  to  the  flesh  of  this  b^rd; 
but  i(  is  rejected  bv  (ho  Frank?  o(  SvHa,  who  consider  it  dark- 
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colored  and  dry.  Burckhardt  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
katta  and  the  selav  of  the  Israelites  are  identical. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  katta  is  not  so  distinctly  a  migratory 
bird  as  the  quail.  In  Egypt  and  Syria,  during  the  month  of 
March,  when  the  wheat  is  ripening,  the  quails  (as  Hasselquist 
states)  spread  themselves  over  the  country  in  vast  flocks;  and 
multitudes,  as  in  ancient  days,  are  caught  by  means  of  nets,  for 
the  purpose  of  food :  to  say  nothing  of  the  necessity  of  destroy- 
ing them  by  wholesale  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  grain. 
rhey  then  pass  northward,  returning  in  the  autumn,  but  not  in 
such  numbers  as  before.  They  have  twice  crossed  the  Mediterra- 
nean— first  into  Asia  Minor,  thence  spreading  through  Southern 
Europe,  and  so  onward;  secondly,  on  their  return,  and  in  each 
journey  not  without  great  slaughter.  Here  we  might  cite  au- 
thorities, from  ancient  times  to  the  present,  proving  that  the 
migratory  movements  of  the  quail  have  remained  unchanged 
throughout  the  change  of  empires. 

Now,  if  anything  proves  the  quail  to  have  been  the  selav  of 
the  Israelites,  it  is  the  recorded  fact  that  for  a  whole  month 
?ix  hundred  thousand  marching  men,  with  women  and  children 
in  proportion,  were  supplied  with  food  by  these  birds,  which 
ighted  in  numbers  beyond  the  powers  of  calculation,  for  some 
niles,  in  and  around  their  encampment.  *^  He  rained  flesh  also 
ipon  them  as  dust,  and  feathered  fowls  like  as  the  sand  of  the 
jea." — Psalm  Ixxviii.  27. 

This  narrative  prepares  us  for  the  accounts  given  by  the 
classic  writers  from  Aristotle  to  Pliny,  which  have  been  some- 
;inies  deemed  exaggerations.  The  latter,  after  stating  that  im- 
iiense  flocks,  driven  out  of  their  course  (across  the  Mediterra- 
lean)  by  adverse  winds,  are  often  swept  into  tlie  sea,  proceeds 
o  state  that  they  sometimes  settle  on  vessels  in  such  numbers  as 
o  cause  their  sinking  from  the  overloading  of  the  masts  and 
•igging;  and  this,  he  says,  always  happens  during  the  night. 
Liooking  at  the  vessels  as  light  craft  resembling  our  fishing- 
imacks,  plying  along  the  coast,  and  considering  Pliny's  acquaint- 
ince  with  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  we  cannot  refuse 
•redence  to  this  positive  statement.  Even  in  modern  times,  wlien 
the  quail  is  less  multitudinous  than  it  was  formerly,  before  the 
destructive  gun  was  known,  the  authentic  accounts  on  record  are 
rufficiently  startling.  During  the  periodical  flights  of  these  birds 
l)ctween  Europe  and  Africa,  and  vice  versa,  the  shores  and 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean  are  replete  with  myriads — Sicily 
swarms  with  them.  Their  autumnal  visit  is  looked  forward  to 
with  great  anxiety,  and  they  there  encounter  wholesale  destT\ie- 
tion ;  the  gun,  the  net.  and  the  simplest  missWes  \i«VTv?^  ^  S:x>l 
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R-ijiiiiiilion.  On  tli(  .x>art  of  Nnplos,  nwt>nling  in  MonUpo,  nod 
within  a  corapBrutivpIy  Imiitd]  Hpaif,  100,000  have  been  cotmhd 
nf  Oic  iiriHiuec  of  a  singlo  day's  work.  In  this  niHiiDi?r  we  mi^t 
pass  nlong  this  Europeiin  eltoreu  of  the  Meiiiterronwm;  but,  »m 
we  to  flij  w),  wf  sliouW  bt-  too  lonp  delayed  by  the  "Isles  <i 
Greece  ":  everywhere  s  rcpttiliiin  of  the  same  wholesale  destina- 
tion of  the  quail  is  as  vifroroDBly  earritd  on.  According  to  Banm 
do  Tott,  no  country  abounds  in  quails  more  than  the  Criraa. 
During  the  summer  these  birds  are  dispersed  over  the  countrr: 
hilt  at  the  approach  of  autumn  tht-y  assemble  together  and  ct(« 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  southern  coasti",  whence  they  afterwanl 
transport  themselves  to  a  warmer  climate:  "The  order  of  lhi> 
migration  is  invariable:  towiird  the  end  of  August,  on  a  wn'M 
day,  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  north  at  sunset,  and  promi*** 
a  tine  nipht.  they  re[>air  to  the  slrnnd,  and  take  their  departuir 
at  six  or  seven  in  the  evening,  and  have  finj«hed  a  joumcj-  of 
fifty  leagues  by  break  of  day,"  They  alight  exhausted,  and  ntivl 
with  the  usual  reception,  thousands  being  taken  alive,  in  addition 
to  Ih.ise  killpii  r>n  the  .^-jL.t. 

Quezal,  a  bird  \ih(,sp  habitat  is  Guateiuala  and  =outli,rii 
Mcvico,  adopts-.!  as  (lir  national  eiiiblom  of  tiualcuiala.  ^hiil. 
is  rrr(|uci)tlv  a.xrihrd  :i-  tliv  most  Wautiful  bird  in  the  uorhi 
Its  l.iva>t  is  ii  lirilliaul  si^irh't,  its  tail,  which  frcqucutlv  r.'a(li.^ 
tin;  !uii;j:ih  of  ;i  I'lvl,  an  iridesicdt  green.  It  is  about  llie  si«>  uf 
lliL'  I'oniiiiiiii  |iii.'i>oii.  It  iicsis  in  holes  in  rotten  trees,  oniar^'inir 
thciri  with  its  hill  tn  .siiitahk'  dimensions.  It  pR>fers  high  alti- 
tudes, llciuu  dcsjiiic  iis  carlv  liistoncal  fame  aiuonir  ilie  li)in-. 
it  was  i>rai-ti<-allv  unknown  to  naturalists  until  m-Vv  ro.intlv 
The  r<>w  s|Hviiiu>iis  «iii,li  ha<i  falk-ri  into  their  hands  lia.I  Uvu 
obtained  from  Ind  aris  wiio  preserved  the  secret.  In  IrtiJO,  limi- 
ever.  a  collet  tur  visiting  Guatemala,  got  on  the  track  of  the  binl- 
and  went  up  into  the  mountains,  where  he  shot  several  ^vi- 
niens.     Since  then  the  secret  has  licen  an  o]>en  one. 

The  ipi.'xal  licl.uiu's  to  the  fainil.v  of  tragons,  the  genus  iti- 
chiding  -tli  sjiceies,  X.l  of  which  are  .American. 

Quinine,  cinchona,  Jesuit's  bark,  and  Peruvian  hark  an 
names  alteniiitely  given  t(.  the  medicine  extracted  from  the  h:u^ 
of  the  cinchona  lice.  The  word  ■'(piinine"  comes  from  tin' 
native  >]iiin<i,  which  the  i'eruvian  :iborigiues  applied  both  to  tin' 
tn^e  and  its  bark,  "(.'indiona '"  is  derived  from  the  naine  of 
the  Spanish  discoverer  of  its  medical  .pialities,  the  Countess  Aha 
de  (.:hinchon.  In  lUllS,  when  her  second  busliand.  Don  J,ui^ 
(.ieronimo  I'ernande/  de  Caljrera  v  Bobadilla.  fourtli  Coiiiit  ei 
Chinchori.  was  ii'icerov  of  IVru,"  this  ladv  was  .-uretl  of  an 
attack  of  fe\cr  hv  the  use  of  a  trce-harl;.     It  is  said  the  medicine 
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recommended  by  the  corregidor  of  Loxa,  who  had  cxpe- 
;ed  its  virtues  eiglit  years  earlier.  On  licr  return  to  France 
(>40,  the  countess  took  a  lot  of  tlie  bark  with  her,  for  the 
ose  of  distributing  it  among  the  sick  in  her  neighborhood. 
c?e  tree  and  medicine  have  received  the  scientific  name  of 
ichona  (now  usually  spelled  Cinchona),  which  still  clings 
le  thirty-one  species  of  the  tree,  though  the  medicine  is  now 
J  usually  called  quinine.  For  many  years  the  bark-powder 
also  known  to  European  druggists  as  the  countess's  powder 
I  vis  ComitesscB)  and  as  Jesuit's  bark.  The  Jesuits  appear 
§ve  disseminated  a  knowledge  of  the  virtues  of  the  bark 
ughout  Europe.  But  there  is  also  a  rival  story  that  these 
les  were  first  discovered  by  a  Jesuit  missionary  in  Peru, 

when  prostrate  with  fever,  was  cured  by  the  administration 
le  bark  by  a  South  American  Indian. 

kittle  or  nothing  was  scientifically  known  of  the  tree  until 
I.    La  Condamine  and  Jussieu,  then  on  an  exploring  expedi- 

in  South  America,  after  not  a  little  trial,  obtained  plants 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris,  but  the  whole  collection 
jhed  in  a  storm  at  sea  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  An- 
r  century  passed  before  anything  was  done  to  introduce  or 
ralize  the  tree  in  Europe  or  in  the  eastern  dependencies  of 
ain,  whence  supplies  might  be  assured;  and  this  notwith- 
3ing  the  fact  that  the  French  chemists  Pelletier  and  Caven- 
lad  in  1820  developed  true  quinine  from  the  bark.  The  first 
lona-trees  raised  in  Europe  were  some  calisaya-plants  in  the 
in  des  Plantes  in  Paris,  from  seeds  collected  bv  Dr.  Weddell 
s  first  journey  to  Bolivia  in  1846.  In  1849  an  unsuccessful 
npt  was  made  to  rear  the  plant  in  Algeria.  In  1854  the 
jh  government  introduced  it  into  the  island  of  Java,  where, 
•  many  vicissitudes,  the  cultivation  of  cinchona  plantations 
ow  quite  prosperous.  In  1860,  after  some  unsuccessful 
ite  efforts,  the  East  India  Company  fitted  out  an  expedi- 
te obtain  young  trees  from  South  America,  and  as  a  result 
government  plantations  in  India  now  contain  several 
ons. 

t  may  be  noted  that  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  word 
ine  is  still  unsettled.  The  dictionaries  are  all  at  sea.  No 
of  them  exactly  agrees  with  the  other.  The  "  Century  Dic- 
iry  "  dodges  the  difficulty  by  giving  three  pronunciations. 
"  Standard "  does  worse  and  gives  five.  Webster  and  Wor- 
T  give  two  each.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  weight  of  dic- 
iry  authority  would  favor,  though  not  insist  on,  the  full 
d  of  ''q'*  in  pronouncing  the  word.  Yet  the  "k"  ^q>ocsA 
lore  in  consonance  with  etymology.     Jamea  'PaT\.Qn»  m  ^ 

4B 


iMi<,^lish  or  Latin  word.  The  ri 
ilictionaries  sanction  both.  If 
this  evidence  would  settle  for 
letter^  but  it  would  forbid  an  ac 
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Rabbit.  In  Australia  the  rabbit  has  become  a  nightmare. 
The  early  colonists  who  brought  it  over  with  them  from  England 
to  make  their  new  settlements  more  homelike  never  anticipated 
the  awful  result.  Babbits  have  increased  and  multiplied  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  have  overspread  the  continent  and  cose 
millions  of  pounds  in  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  subdue  them.  At 
the  age  of  three  months  the  doe  brings  forth  her  litter  of  eight 
or  ten.  Thereafter  every  month  she  produces  a  similar  litter. 
There  is  no  winter  spell  of  cold  to  interrupt  her  or  to  kill  off  the 
young  and  feeble.  The  only  limit  to  rabbit  life  is  the  food 
supply  and  here  bunny  comes  into  competition  with  the  domestic 
sheep,  a  competition  all  the  more  ruinous  because  sheep  dislike 
pastures  over  which  he  has  passed.  The  rabbit,  in  short,  would 
easily  have  conquered  the  sheep  if  both  had  been  left  to  their 
own  devices.  But  man  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  more  useful 
animal.  Panic  measures  were  tried  at  first.  Wholesale  poisoning 
with  pollard  baits,  dosed  with  strychnine  or  phosphorus,  only 
served  to  destroy  much  of  the  native  bird  life,  to  devastate  the 
natural  fauna  and  to  leave  the  rabbit  in  triumphant  possession. 
Or  if  he  succumbed  he  had  his  revenge  even  in  death.  .  The 
carcasses  of  poisoned  rabbits  polluted  the  air  and  attracted 
a  plague  of  flies  which  carried  the  poison  from  carcass  to  sheep. 
Babbit-proof  fencing  proved  more  efficacious.  The  rabbits  out- 
side of  the  fence  could  be  kept  out,  while  the  rabbits  inside  could 
be  readily  dealt  with.  Within  enclosures  of  15,000  or  16,000 
acres  the  rabbit,  it  was  found,  could  be  exterminated.  His 
natural  cover  was  cleared  away  and  vigorous  trapping  or  poison- 
ing killed  him  off.  Water  hole  traps  were  especially  effective. 
The  Australian  sheep  farms  lie  mainly  in  dry  country.  Water 
is  a  necessity  to  rabbits  and  water  holes  are  few  and  far  between. 
Such  as  they  are,  the  farmers  carefully  fenced  them  in,  leaving 
little  yards  here  and  there,  however,  whence  access  to  the  water 
could  be  gained.  Here  the  rabbits  could  enter  but  not  emerge. 
Overnight  the  yards  would  be  filled  with  rabbits  which  were 
destroyed  in  the  morning  with  sticks. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  rabbits  could  be  kept  in  check  by 
a  systematic  warfare  on  the  females  only.  With  a*n  excess  of 
females  the  rabbit  race  might  lose  its  fecundity.  An  experiment 
tried  in  Ireland  seemed  to  falsify  this  reasoning. 

London  Answers  tells  the  story:  "An  Irish  laivdWftL,  ^\vq 
^^^  •  ^bbit-warren  on  bis  estate,  had  rabbite  It^lp^Ql,  ^^jc^-^ 
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i<  l;iJ-LX«'ly  under  control: 

Tlie  rabbit  industry  in  Vict 
surely  disappearing.     The  first 
made  in  1894,  in  which  year  14 
land.     Next  year  the  total  was 
was  5,678,224,  and  in  1905,  10,: 
total  has  gradually  declined  till 
to   2,841,648   rabbits   exported, 
alike  are  pleased  at  this  result.    Tl 
able  freezing  plants  occupied  with 
wliile  the  latter  view  the  gradual 
with  composure. 

Railway  Altitudes.  The  high 
the  Central  Railway  of  Peru  which  i 
feet  and  has  its  highest  railway  stati 

The  second  highest  line  is  that 
to  Oruro  in  Bolivia  with  the  high( 
15,809  feet  above  the  level  of  the  g 
from  Arequipa  to  Puno  comes  in  a: 
station  is  Crucero  Alto,  14,666  feet. 

The  highest  railway  in  the  Uni 
Central  in  Colorado  reaching  an  all 
in  height  also  belongs  to  Colorado,  \ 
feet. 
'^i  The  highest  rni^^"" 
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a  product  of  the  British  coal  mines.  In  tlie  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century  wooden  rails  were  laid  at  the  collieries  near  New- 
castle upon  Tyne.  More  than  100  years  later  we  -find  them 
described  by  Lord  Keeper  North.  "  The-  manner  of  the  car- 
riage/^ says  this  authority  in  1676,  "  is  by  laying  rails  of  timber 
exactly  straight  and  parallel  and  bulky  carts  are  made  with 
four  rowlets  fitting  these  rails^  whereby  the  carriage  is  so  easy 
that  one  horse  will  draw  down  four  or  five  cauldrons  of  coal/' 
i.e.,  from  10.6  to  13.2  tons. 

The  planks  were  of  beech  or  other  wood,  a  few  inches  wide, 
and  were  fastened  down,  end  to  end,  on  logs  of  wood,  or 
"sleepers"  placed  crosswise  at  intervals  of  2  or  3  feet.  In 
due  time  it  became  the  custom  to  protect  them  with  thin  sheaths 
of  iron,  and  when  iron  wheels  were  introduced  (the  first  being 
used  on  a  wooden  railway  near  Bath  in  1734)  flat  iron  rails  fol- 
lowed as  a  matter  of  course  so  early  as  1738.  Thirty  years 
later  cast  iron  bars  were  made — each  5  feet  long,  4  inches  wide, 
and  1%  inches  thick,  with  holes  for  spikes  to  secure  them  to 
the  wood.  Toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
practice  was  adopted  of  casting  the  rails  with  a  perpendicular 
ledge  on  the  outer  edge  to  prevent  the  wheels  from  leaving  the 
track.  Subsequently  the  ledge  was  transferred  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  rail. 

It  was  not  until  1789  that  the  present  type  of  rail  and  car- 
wheel  appeared.  Flanged  rails  and  flat  wheels  were  discarded 
and  the  flange  was  transferred  to  the  tire  of  the  wheels.  Mr. 
Jessop  introduced,  at  that  period,  rails  cast  in  lengths  of  15 
feet,  with  the  top  1%  inches  wide.  They  were  of  the  fish  belly 
pattern ;  deeper  in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends.  After  various 
experiments  it  was  found  advisable  to  set  the  ends  of  the  rails  in 
cast  iron  chairs,  which  were  bolted  to  the  wooden,  or  stone,  ties, 
and  into  which  the  rail  was  secured  by  a  key  or  wedge.  Cast 
iron,  however,  proved  to  be  too  brittle  for  the  passage  of  heavy 
loads  at  high  rates  of  speed,  and  about  the  year  1820  malleable 
iron  was  substituted,  and  the  length  of  the  rails  was  increased. 

The  idea  of  using  steam  as  a  motive  power  on  the  tram- 
ways in  the  English  colleries  was  first  broached  by  James  Watt 
in  1784,  when  he  applied  for  a  patent  for  a  steam  carriage. 

In  1804  Richard  Trevethic  built  a  locomotive  engine  which 
was  tried  upon  the  Merthyr  and  Tydvil  Eailway,  in  Wales,  and 
which  drew  wagons  containing  ten  tons  of  coal  each,  at  a  rate 
of  five  miles  an  hour.  W.  Hasell  Wilson,  in  his  "  Railway  His- 
tory," says  that  in  1812  Blenkinsop's  engines  began  running 
between  Middleton  colleries  and  Leeds  (a  A\a\.aT\e^  c>\  "Ocvt^^ 
and  one  half  miles),  and  continued  in  use  iox  «ie\^T^  >j^"^t^, 


(oniposcd    of    twcntv-two    wa^roi 
twi'lvt'  wagons  loaded  with  coal, 
ninety  tons,  including?  the  engi 
s|)oed  of  about  five  miles  an  hour, 
of  twelve  miles. 

Railway  Guide,  the  First. 
Brndshaw    (1801-1853),   a  Mam 
praver,  j)ublished  what  is  general] 
tinie-tahle.     A  tiny  pamphlet  of  i 
gilt  lettering,  it  was  merely  a  coL 
tables  issued  by  the  seven  railway  cc 
in  England.     Only  4  copies  are  km 
l)oing  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Ox 

The  success  of  this   venture  pi 
effort.     In  1840  Bradshaw  brought 
ion,"  a  volume  of  38  pages,  includi 
independently  of  the  time-tables.    II 
for  8  years,  when  it  was  merged  into 

Early  numbers  of  the  Guides  fun 
are  descril)ed  as  "  first  class,"  "secoi 
and  "mail."'  Third-class  passenger 
of  other  cars  or  in  ojhmi  wagons  m 
to-day.     Gentlemen  riding  in  their 

second-class  fare.     Luggage  wm*:  

sengers  who  "^'^ 
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tion,  describing  the  scenery  through  which  the  railway  passed, 
"and  pointing  out  to  the  visitor  at  both  places  all  that  is  inter- 
esting and  necessary  for  business  and  pleasure."  It  was  pub- 
lished at  Liverpool,  and  was  on  sale  in  London  as  well  as  in 
the  northern  towns  at  the  price  of  one  shilling.  Though  this 
old  guide  does  not  possess  any  date,  it  contains  advertisements 
for  the  annuals  and  almanacs  for  1835,  which  provides  a  clue  as 
to  the  time  of  its  origin  and  shows  it  to  be  probably  the  first 
railway  guide  ever  published.  As  there  were  only  some  twelve 
trains  starting  daily,  they  did  not  occupy  much  space,  and  the 
guide  was  expanded  to  seventy-six  pages  by  a  description  of  the 
cost  and  construction  of  the  line. 

Railway  King.  This  title,  which  in  the  United  States  has 
l>een  more  or  less  generally  bestowed  upon  various  successive 
magnates  of  railroad  enterprise, — to  wit,  upon  Jay  Gould,  Com- 
modore Yanderbilt,  and  E.  H.  Harriman — originated  in  Eng- 
land and  was  applied  to  George  Hudson  (1800-1871).  He 
began  life  as  apprentice  to  a  linen-draper  in  York,  and  carried 
on  the  business  with  such  success  as  to  accumulate  a  small  for- 
tune which  was  increased  by  a  bequest  from  a  distant  relative. 
In  1828  he  began  investing  in  North  Midland  Bailway  shares. 
In  1839  he  addressed  a  meeting  of  the  company  held  at  Leeds, 
advocating  many  important  alterations  in  the  system  of  man- 
aging the  railway,  and  concluding  a  remarkable  speech  by  offer- 
ing to  guarantee  double  the  dividend  the  shareholders  were 
then  receiving  if  the  alterations  he  proposed  were  adopted.  His 
spoich  had  its  effect.  Hudson  was  made  chairman  of  a  committee 
of  shareholders,  which  ended  by  dismissing  all  the  directors  and 
appointing  Hudson  himself  chairman  and  virtual  dictator  of 
the  company.  Under  his  management,  the  shares  gradually 
rase  from  £70  discount  to  £120  premiums,  a  record  unprece- 
dented in  those  days.  Hudson  next  amalgamated  the  North 
Midland  with  other  lines;  and,  undoubtedly,  by  his  system  of 
amalgamation  with  neighboring  companies,  he  considerably  ex- 
tended the  accommodation  to  the  public,  besides  effecting  a  con- 
siderable saving  in  the  working  of  the  line.  Nor  did  he  neglect 
his  owi\  interests.  In  one  transaction  he  is  said  to  have  cleared, 
in  a  single  day,  £100,000!  He  was  also  elected  M.P.  for 
Sunderland  and  twice  Lord  Mayor  of  York;  was  appointed 
Deputy-Lieutenant  of  Durham;  and  magistrate  of  the  East  and 
Xorth  Ridings  of  York,  and  of  Durham. 

In  1849  his  methods  became  the  subject  of  a  parliamentary 
examination,  which  resulted  in  his  downfall.     The  particular 
transaction  which  brought  him  to  grief  ocowrred  \\\  \^V^.     K^ 
(hairman  and  trustee  of  the  North  Midlai^d  'RaWvj^.x ,  Te^^v^-^^^^ 
that  compaDjr  to  purchase  shares  in  the  Great  'Not\\v  ol  ^xv^^sA 
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iinist  1)0  n'i>ai(l  with  interest. 

Hudson  himself  was  far  frc 
any  wrong.     He  was  absolutely 
parliamentary  inquiry- :  "  It  is  no 
iished  defence,  "  to  impugn  the 
elusion  of  the  committee;  but  I 
this  opinion  of  the  position  which 
the  company  is  one  now  presented 
.     .     I  never  thought  myself  restr 
sonal  engagements  either  with  tlu 
reason  of  the  position  I  stood  in  to) 
than  if  I  had  been  an  ordinary  propi 
for  me  to  adopt  the  conclusion  at 
arrived,  for,  as  far  as  my  own  view 
that  conclusion  is  incorrect,     .     .     ] 
considerations  in  this  matter.     I  m 
my  own  feelings  and  judgment  po 
the  circumstances  in  which  I  find  n 
to  me  of  a  most  painful  nature;  b 
involved  without  the  slightest  idea  c 
anything  deserving  of  reprehension. 

The  Illustrated  London  News  f< 
the  whole  subject  in  an  admirable 
characterized  Hudson's  defence  as  t 


.;M!  \  .  the  whole  business.     *'  ^''  *^ 
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luie  of  the  error  lie  may  have  committed,  it  is  rather  too  much 
xpeet  of  him  that  he  should  be  purer  than  his  time  or  his 
elates.  The  commercial  code  of  1845  was,  as  far  as  railways 
J  concerned,  framed  upon  anything  but  moral  principles, 
lust  of  gain  blinded  the  eyes  of  men  who,  before  that  period, 
d  see  clearly  enough  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong, 
'ecu  trading  and  gambling,  and  between  legitimate  and  ille- 
nate  speculation.  Men  who  would  have  scorned  to  do  a  dis- 
?st  act  towards  any  other  real  tangible  living  man,  did  not 
pie  to  do  acts  against  that  great  abstraction,  the  public, 
•h  no  morality  could  justify.  In  the  height  of  the  railway 
ia  it  was  generally  admitted,  that,  ultimately,  some  parties 
t  be  losers;  that  the  over-sanguine  or  the  cautious  who  came 
ist  would  have  to  pay  the  piper  for  all  the  gains  made  by 
e  who  came  in  early;  but,  as  nobody  knew  who  these  indivld- 
were,  nobody  cared  about  them  or  scrupled  to  make  an 
loral  profit  out  of  them.  Mr.  Hudson,  from  the  superior 
nitude  of  his  transactions,  from  his  superior  talent  in  rail- 
business,  and  perhaps,  also,  from  his  superior  luck,  became 
representative  of  that  system.  He  was  to  wealth  what  the 
m  is  to  honor — its  fountain ;  and  all  who  desired  to  be 
I  thy  without  labor,  and  by  a  mere  turn  of  the  dice  of  For- 
;,  looked  to  him  to  aid  them  in  their  projects." 
Lady  Dorothy  Nevill,  in  her  "  Beminiscences,"  has  this  note 
1  the  former  Railway  King:  "  Hudson,  to  whom  Carlyle  once 
ded  as  the  big  swollen  gambler,  lived  on  to  the  early  seven- 
an  annuity  having  been  purchased  for  his  benefit  by  some 
ids  only  a  few  years  before.  In  his  prosperous  days  the 
ilway  King*  used  to  entertain  very  lavishly  at  his  house  at 
;rt  Gate.  This  mansion,  together  with  the  one  opposite  to  it, 
built  by  Cubitt,  and  the  two  houses  used  to  be  called  the  two 
•altars,  it  being  prophesied  that  they  never  would  or  could 
aken.  As  has  been  said,  Mr.  Hudson  soon  falsified  this 
liction.  The  house  is  now  the  French  Embassy.** 
Railway  Station.  The  largest  railway  station  in  the  world 
New  York  City, — the  Hudson  Terminal  of  the  Pennsylvania 
1,  between  32d  St.  and  30th  St.  and  Seventh  and  Eighth 
nues.  Statisticians  agree  that  it  covers  more  territory  than 
other  building  ever  constructed  at  one  time  in  the  history 
he  world.  The  Vatican,  the  Tuileries,  the  St.  Petersburg 
ter  Palace,  are  larger  buildings,  but  they  were  for  centuries 
ar  construction.  The  Pennsylvania  station  is  unique,  cover- 
as  it  does,  ei<rht  acres  of  <jrouiul,  with  exterior  walls  extend- 
approximately  one-half  of  a  mile,  all  told,  ?v\\d  \w^'vc\\|^\^^w 
ted  in  less  than  six  years^  time. 


niiiiii  i>  ir»;;  I'rt't.     'I'Ih'  buihlinL 
}irr>  jind  •?<»,()(►«)  iiM-aM(l(»s(H*nts. 

More  than  15(),(H)()  cubic  yai 
the  retain iiij^  walls,  foull(lation^ 
structure,    'i'lu^ro  are  G50  (*oliiini 
iiig,  and  the  «rreate!>t  weight  on  a 

Railways,  Father  of  Englisl 
Kdwani  Pease  (nOT-lSSH)  and 
rial   edited  by  his  great-grandso. 
Pease,  the  Fatiier  of  Englisli  Kailw 
was  only  a  ])rojeetor,  however,  not 
l)eeanie  int«Tested  in  a  scheme  for 
Darlington  to  Stockton.     In   1818 
sought  for  the  j)roject,  hut  the  1)\ 
because  tlic  suggested  line  ran  too  ( 
and  it  was  not  until  April  ID,  18*2 
the  roval  assent.     Originally  the  a 
earrv  coal  and  to  be  drawn  bv  lior 

•  ft 

however,  George  Stephenson,  then  c 
duceil  himself  to  Pease,  and  convin 
vantages  of  a  steam  locomotive  run 
mals,  and  freight.  Ste])henson  ha( 
Killingworth ;  he  now,  with  IVase'i 
a  new  one,  destined  to  b<»  the  llrst  ( 
and  Darlington   rnilwMf 

1  •  1  :       ' 

pypr     I"' 
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ation  since  1891,  and  is  a  vest-pocket  corporation  of  a  flourishing 
sort,  having  no  funded  or  other  debts.  Small  as  it  is,  it  is  of 
considerable  importance  as  a  belt  line,  for  it  is  the  connecting 
link  between  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  the  Grand 
Trunk  Western,  the  Vandalia,  the  Michigan  Central,  and  the 
Central  Indiana  and  Southern  railroads.  All  the  stock  is  held 
by  a  manufacturing  corporation  of  South  Bend.  Last  year  it 
paid  $5000  in  dividends,  its  net  earnings  being  $7000. 

Every  part  of  the  country  furnishes  specimens  of  these 
dwarf  roads.  They  are  found  in  mining  districts,  where  their 
services  are  often  invaluable;  they  make  things  convenient  for 
visitors  to  scenic  sections;  they  are  the  handy  helpers  around 
industrial  plants  and  terminal  centres;  they  climb  mountains 
that  would  be  impossible  otherwise  to  the  average  citizen. 

England  boasts  of  a  very  remarkable  miniature  railroad  at 
Eaton,  the  country-seat  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  It  was 
built  in  1896  by  the  grandfather  of  the  present  duke,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Sir  Arthur  Haywood,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  coal  and  other  supplies  to  Eaton  ITall  from  the  Great 
Western  station,  four  miles  away.  It  is  now  used  also  as  a  pas- 
senger line  for  conveying  the  duke's  guests  from  one  part  of 
the  estate  to  another.  The  gauge  is  only  fifteen  inches,  and  the 
rolling  stock,  comprising  two  engines  and  half  a  hundred 
trolleys,  wagons,  and  passenger  coaches,  is  constructed  on  a 
]>roportionate  scale.  The  initial  cost  of  the  railway  was 
£6000,  and  it  is  said  to  be  worked  at  a  weekly  expense  of  £5. 

Rain  Tree.  A  more  or  less  mythical  tree  said  to  flourish 
most  exuberantly  in  Peru.  It  is  thus  described  in  a  Spanish 
paper: 

The  rain  tree  of  Peru  grows  very  large,  is  ricli  in  leaves,  and  is 
failed  by  the  Indians  tamaicaspi.  It  has  the  power  of  collecting  the 
dampness  of  the  atmosphere  and  condensing  it  into  a  continuous  and 
copious  supply  of  rain. 

In  the  dry  season  when  the  rivers  are  low  and  the  heat  great,  the 
tree's  power  of  condensing  seems  at  tl»e  highest,  and  water  falls  in 
abundance  from  the  leaves  and  oozes  from  the  trunk.  The  water 
spreads  around  in  veritable  rivers,  part  of  which  filters  into  the  soil 
and  fertilizes  it.  These  rivers  are  canalized  so  as  to  regulate  tl»o  course 
of  the  water. 

It  is  estimated  that  one  of  the  Peruvian  rain  trees  will  on  the 
average  yield  nine  gallons  of  water  per  diem.  In  a  field  of  an  area 
of  one  kilometre  square — that  is.  '.\2oO  feet  each  way — <an  be  grown 
10,000  trees,  separated  from  each  other  by  25  metres.  This  plantation 
produces  daily  385,000  litres  of  water.  If  we  allow  for  evaporation 
and  infiltration,  we  have  135.000  litres  or  20.531  gallons  of  rain  for 
distribution  daily.  The  rain  tree  can  be  cultivated  with  very  little 
trouble,  for  it  seems  indifferent  as  to  the  soil  in  whxeh  \t  ^xo^^.  ^V^ 
tree  increases  rapidly  and  reaiBts  both  extremes  oi  c\\Ta«A.^. 


rt>  lar  as  to  dishelit've  in  its  ox'u 
cniinoiit  botanii-al  authorities  ii 
formant  had,  indeed,  written  to 
ties  a  particular  tree  becomes  sa 
sionally   discharges  a   small   an 
however,  to  be  of  any  practical 
could  grow  there. 

After   tlie  consul   reported,   t 
asked  the  Department  of  Agricul 
Assistant  Secretary  Hays  replied 
centuries  old,  but  has  no  scientific 
victim  to  the  delusion  and  is  plant 
Thov  are  no  more  eflicacious   in 
other  free-growing  tree.    He  quotec 
effect  that  swarms  of  cicadas,  or  lo 
extract  their  juices,  which  fall  u]h)U 
as  one  explanation  of  the  myth.     (I 

Rattlesnake.  The  rattle  consi 
looking  like  small  knuckle-bones,  sc< 
so  loosely  that  they  make  a  clicking 
grow  on  the  reptile's  tail.  l*opiilar 
joint,  which  is  always  of  a  darker 
two  years  to  grow,  while  afterwan: 
each  year.  The  rattlesnake  is  s])rc{ 
North  American  contincMit  ' 
largest  six*'"'^" 
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going  to  molest  him,  as  in  coming  down  a  bluff  or  picking  your 
way  in  a  gully,  you  may  put  your  foot  on  a  rattlesnake.  And 
then  the  terrific  swiftness  of  its  dart !  "  Not  even  the  cobra/' 
says  an  English  traveller,  "which  I  had  always  considered 
rivalled  the  very  lightning  in  its  movements, — movements  which 
I  defy  any  P^uropean  eye  to  follow, — is  quicker  than  the  rattle- 
snake in  that  one  deadly  act.  Yet  to  strike  it  must  be  in  a  close 
coil,  its  head  and  neck  being  erect ;  it  throws  itself  about  three- 
fourths  of  its  length,  supporting  its  weight  entirely  on  its 
tail  part."     Chambers*  Journal,  vol.  40,  p.  G41. 

The  writer  adds  three  remarkable  stories  of  narrow  escapes 
from  enraged  rattlesnakes.  One  man,  who  had  killed  fifty  of  the 
reptiles,  recognized  what  his  foot  touched,  and  without  stopping 
to  look  he  leaped  higher  probably  than  he  had  ever  done  in  his 
life.  Another  man  was  not  so  quick,  and  the  reptile  struck  him 
three  times  with  electric  quickness;  but  his  trousers  and  long 
boots  saved  him.  '^  This  disposes  of  a  fallacy  very  generally  held, 
that  venomous  serpents  will  not  bite  twice  in  succession:  there 
were  the  three  pair  of  fang  marks  quite  plainly  to  be  seen  on  his 
white  trousers.''  It  also  confirms  the  fact  that  snake-bites  are 
sometimes  harmless  when  the  sufferer  is  bitten  through  cloth; 
the  poison  is  absorbed  by  the  material  and  never  finds  its  way 
into  the  flesh  at  all.  Our  author's  third  instance  is  of  a  young 
man  who  had  been  bathing  in  the  River  Platte.  On  emerging 
naked  from  the  water,  he  sat  down  on  a  rattlesnake  which  was 
basking  in  the  grass.  Whether  he  sat  upon  the  reptile's  head, 
or  whether  the  creature  was  too  astonished  by  his  sudden  descent, 
can  never  be  known ;  but  certain  it  is  that  the  affrighted  bather 
leaped  up  with  a  shriek,  and  escaped  unhurt. 

The  rattlesnake  has  a  very  unpleasant  smell,  so  powerful 
and  permanent  that  when  it  is  irritated  and  made  to  bite  a  rake 
or  hoe  wielded  with  intent  to  kill,  the  implement  will  retain 
the  odor  for  months.  Once  known  it  is  always  recognizable.  Dr. 
Hamilton  Roe,  of  London,  owed  his  life  to  his  knowledge  of  this 
fact.  Opening  a  box  directed  to  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Zoological  Gardens  in  London,  he  imprudently  put  his  hand 
under  the  packing  of  dry  moss  to  see  what  was  there.  He  touched 
something  alive.  The  smell  told  him  it  was  a  rattlesnake.  Had 
he  pulled  back  his  hand  at  once,  he  would  certainly  have  been 
bitten;  but  he  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  stroke  the  reptile, 
which  allowed  him  gently  to  withdraw  his  hand. 

Out  on  the  prairie  rattlesnakes  have  been  known  to  crawl 
into  tents  and  into  beds  within  the  tents.    This  was  in  search  of 
warmth.    Very  often  they  are  content  simply  waWv  QT%."^\\tv^  vdl- 
side.    So  used  are  some  men  to  this  trait  thai  \X\^^  \v».n^  \iWSCL 


,   .....J    in«.'   man,    n'cnn^i^   ai 
inrlx'd  a   raiih'Miakt*,  wliit-h  bit 
lie  wa>  cured  by  a  remedy  whit 
for  tjiiake-bites.    A  friend  cut  will 
puiK-ture,  so  a.s  to  enlarge  the  wc 
he  ]>iit  a  small  heap  of  gunpowde 
l)ain  attending  this, — and  tlie  mai 

'J'he  writer  in  Cltambers'  stjme 
whiskey  as  the  surest  antidote  for 
of  one  ease  of  rattlesnake-bite  whe 
spirits  could  be  i)rocured:  yet  the 
of  a  snake,  by  some  mysterious  p 
coagulate,  and,  we  may  say,  putrefy; 
remedies  seem  to  have  failed  becaus* 
blood:  now,  whiskey  d(K»s  so  act.     A 
course — is  about   the  tpiantity  usual 
eifectetl  directly  the  patient  gets  dru 
has  the  mastery,  no  amount  of  whisk 
direetly  it  is  conquered,  tlie  patient  t 
and  is  rescued." 

The  first  rattlesnakes  ever  seen  j 
the  first  kept  for  public  exhibition,  w 
])resented  in  .January.  184!),  to  the 
b}'  Captain  Mackenzie  M'Luckie.  ( 
giMitleman  had  obtained  a  ])air  of  ;i 
The  male  eifecled  i<-  ' 
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present  seemed  to  enjoy  teasing  and  irritating  the  snake,  while 
the  reptile  kept  whizzing  its  rattle  at  a  furious  rate.  The  box 
was  opened;  and  now,  there  being  a  fair  field,  the  reptile  kept 
soiling  and  rearing  itself  in  fierce  defiance  of  its  enemies.  This 
display  lasted  some  time;  when  Dr.  Wainewright  touched  the 
snake  a  few  inches  below  the  head,  expecting  that  it  could  not 
bend  its  body  sufficiently  to  bite.  In  a  moment  it  snapped,  and 
inflicted  a  wound  on  the  first  joint  of  the  middle  finger  of  the 
right  hand.''  A  superficial  excision  of  the  part  was  immedi- 
ately made,  the  wound  was  cauterized  with  nitrate  of  sulphur, 
and  a  ligature  was  applied  above  the  wrist.  The  hand  began 
to  swell  immediately,  and  the  poison  progressed  rapidly  to  the 
forearm  and  arm.  But  no  constitutional  symptoms  seem  to  have 
made  their  appearance  until  it  reached  the  "axilla,"  or  armpit; 
wrhen  immediately  the  pulse  began  to  flag;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  continual  application  of  stimulants,  the  pulse  never  rallied 
until  about  12  o'clock  p.m.,  when  death  put  a  period  to  the 
doctor's  existence. — Illustrated  London  News,  January  27,  1849. 
Rattlesnakes,  Proposed  Transportation  of.  When  Con- 
Jorcet  in  1790  delivered  his  eulogy  on  Franklin  before  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  dwelt  upon  the  American's 
ready  wit  and  Socratic  method  of  argument.  As  an  instance, 
he  told  how  Franklin  once  remonstrated  with  the  English 
prime  minister  on  the  insulting  practice  of  transporting  crim- 
inals from  the  motherland  to  the  colonies.  The  minister  alleged 
the  necessity  for  ridding  England  of  this  gentry.  *'  What  would 
you  say,"  retorted  Franklin,  "  if  we  were  to  order  the  expor- 
tation of  rattlesnakes  to  England?"  In  a  foot-note  added  to 
■he  Eloge  when  it  was  published,  Condorcet  asserted,  "  I  have 
rften  heard  him  tell  this  story,  which  has  been  ridiculously 
lisflgured  in  our  newspapers."  From  this  source,  and  this 
>ource  alone,  the  rattlesnake  anecdote  has  crept  into  most  of 
the  biographies  of  Franklin.  At  last,  in  1898,  Paul  l^icester 
Ford,  searching  through  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  for  hitherto 
inedited  writings  of  Franklin,  discovered  an  article,  obviously 
from  his  pen,  in  No.  1169,  May  9,  1751.  It  supplied  the 
original  of  the  story  we  have  hitherto  owed  to  Condorcet's 
French  version,  and  proves  that  also  to  have  been  "  disfigured/' 
The  article  takes  the  form  of  a  letter,  addressed  to  "  the  Printers 
of  the  Gazette"  and  signed  "Americus."  It  begins  by  satiric 
reference  to  the  kindness  of  "our  mother  country"  in  forbid- 
ding "  our  mistaken  Assemblies  "  to  make  any  law  for  preventing 
or  discouraging  the  inij)ortation  of  convicts  from  Great  Britain, 
on  the  ground  "^  that  such  laws  are  against  t\\e  \>uV>V\q.  \v\>X\Vn!^  "«^^ 
they  tend  to  prevent  the  improvement  and  VfeVV  ^o\>\\\i^  o\  ^^ 
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coloDieg."  Such  a  leniler  parmital  concern,  Americus  thinks, 
csIIb  aloud  for  tlie  higliesi  returns  of  ^Tnlitude  uid  duty. 
ThonKti  recognizing  tliat  a  really  adequate  return  is  impossiWe, 
he  yet  surest*  a  plan  that  inav  nL  least  show  a  gnit«fiil 
disposition. 

"  In  Bome  of  the  uniiiliahited  i'arU  of  these  Prorineee,^  W 
explains,  "  Ihere  are  Numbers  of  Ihtw  veiiemous  Iteptiles  we 
eall  Battle  Sxakeh;  Felons-ponvipt  frnni  the  Beginning  of  the 
World:  These,  whenever  vre  meet  with  them,  we  put  to  Death, 
bv  \'irtue  of  an  old  I^w,  7'hoH  ulialt  fcriiuo  hix  Head.  But  is 
this  is  a  sanguinary  Law,  and  niay  seem  too  iTuel ;  and  as  how- 
ever mischievous  those  Creatures  are  with  us,  they  may  possibly 
change  their  Natures,  if  they  witre  to  I'hungu  iJie  C'limaU';  1 
would  humbly  propose,  that  this  fioneral  Sentence  of  Ihitfh  V" 
changed  for  Transportation. 

"  In  the  Spring  of  the  Year,  when  they  first  cr^ep  out  ot 
their  Holes,  they  are  feeble,  heavy,  slow,  and  canity  taken;  and 
if  a  email  Bounty  were  allow'd  per  Head,  some  Tbonsands  mi^t 
be  .■(.llrotcil  nimimllv.  ;itid  tm^fporlcl  fo  Briiiiiii.  Tlii'iv  I 
woiiM  yv.>\n.>y  U>  \v.\w  tli.Oii  nirrriillv  ^lislril>uli'd   in  >7.  Jnm.-- 
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Kcept  the  rodents.  Mammoth  and  cave-bear  disappeared  before 
is  arrows  in  the  stone  age.  The  auroclis  has  gone;  the  buffalo 
J  well-nigh  extinct;  the  lion  and  the  elephant  must  follow.  The 
iger  and  the  leopard  see  their  kindred  domesticated  as  cats; 
be  wolf's  cousin  has  been  tamed  into  doghood.  But  still  the  rab- 
its  of  Australia  continue  in  active  and  disastrous  revolt;  traps, 
errets,  and  poison  still  fail  to  make  head  against  the  rats  and 
lice  of  Europe  and  America.  Rabbits,  however,  begin  to  sliow 
igns  of  exhaustion,  even  in  Australia.  There  remain  then 
mong  all  warm-blooded  creatures  only  two  that  are  really 
ominant,  successful,  increasing  in  numbers  and  range,  able 
>  maintain  themselves  anywhere  in  the  world  against  all  rivals, 
'hese  two  are  man  and  the  rat.  The  genus  homo  and  the 
enus  mus  go  everywhere  and  eat  everything.  They  are  th  ^ 
wo  creatures  that  dwell  in  houses  and  travel  in  ships.  Each 
rives  its  other  rivals  to  the  wall;  but  neither,  except  local!  • 
nd  for  brief  periods,  has  ever  come  near  to  exterminating  the 
ther.  Civilized  man  has  fought  the  common  rat  for  two  hun- 
red  vears,  and  the  battle  is  still  drawn. 

Southey,  in  "The  Doctor,"  says :  "  Wheresoever  man  goes.  Rat 
ollows,  or  accompanies  him.  Town  or  country  is  equally  agree- 
ble  to  him.  He  enters  upon  your  house  as  a  tenant  at  will  (his 
wn,  not  yours),  works  out  for  himself  a  covered  way  in  your 
^alls,  ascends  by  it  from  one  story  to  another,  and  leaving  you 
he  larger  apartments,  takes  possession  of  the  space  between 
oor  and  ceiling,  as  an  entresol  for  himself.  There  he  has  his 
arties,  and  his  revels,  and  his  gallopades  (-merry  ones  they 
re),  when  you  would  be  asleep  if  it  were  not  for  the  spirit  with 
^hieh  the  youth  and  belles  of  Rat-land  keep  up  the  ball  over 
our  head." 

Moreover,  whatever  man  does,  rat  always  takes  a  share  in  the 
roceedings.  Whether  it  be  building  a  ship,  erecting  a  church, 
igging  a  grave,  ploughing:  a  field,  storing  a  pantry,  taking  a 
3urney,  or  planting  a  distant  colony,  rat  is  sure  to  have  some- 
iiing  to  do  in  the  matter;  man  and  his  gear  cannot  be  trans- 
orted  from  place  to  place  without  him. 

How  is  it  that  rats  know  when  a  house  is  about  to  fall,  or 
ship  to  sink? 

As  with  nations  so  with  rats.  One  tribe  comes  and  dis- 
ossesses  another.  Look  at  England.  The  rats  that  infested 
laxon  larders  in  Alfred's  reign,  that  squealed  behind  the  wain- 
3ots  when  Cromwell's  Ironsides  were  harrying  royalist  mansions, 
iiat  disturbed  the  sleep  of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  were  a  hardy 
lack  species  now  almost  extinct.  Like  the  Red  Meiv  \w  ^^^^^w^^ 
t  the  Valefaces^  they  haw  been  forced  to  reVu*o  \ielQX^  \X\^^Qt- 


lie  tn'jitrd   his  weaker  brotlior 
iniuli  as  the  Stuart  dvnastv  w; 
over.     But  then  the  black  rat 
with  the  Xormans  and  to  ha^ 
dynasty.     lie  still  abounds  in 
Wales,  where  he  is  known  as  th* 
tions  of  Great  Britain, — even  in 
In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Towe 
in   the  Whitechaiwl   sugar  refint 
Knowing  his  individual  weakness 
tliLTe  is  strength.     Acting  in  mai 
brown  ones  as  fearlessly  as  a  fligl 
If,  however,  an  equal  number  of  \ 
get  her  in  a  cage  without  food,  the  < 
rats  will  have  disaj)peared  before  i 
been  well  fed,  the  brown  giants  wi 
and  delicate  cars  of  their  little  bi 
after  a  substantial  meal  titillates  sa 
To  return  to  the  Hanoverian  le^ 
naturalist    Charles    Waterton,    \un 
J^nnan  Catholic,  who  was  accustoi 
with  fish  shot  bv  his  own  bow  anc 
other  living  l)cing  save  the  rat,  th< 
him.     In  one  of  his  *'  Essays  in 
1850),  he  says: 
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happy  home  fur  all  other  fowls  of  the  air  and  beasts  of  the  field 
against  which  gamekeepers  wage  war  as  vermin. 

On  his  return  home  from  his  famous  wanderings  in  South 
America,  Waterton  found  the  hall  so  infested  with 'rats  that 
nothing  was  safe  from  them.  But  having  caught  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  "  Hanoverian "  in  a  "  harmless  trap,"  he  carefully 
smeared  him  over  with  tar  and  let  him  depart.  This  astonished 
and  highly-scented  animal  immediately  scoured  all  the  rat- 
passages,  and  thus  impregnated  them  with  the  odor  most  offen- 
sive to  his  brethren,  who  fled  by  hundreds  in  the  night  across 
the  narrow  portion  of  the  lake,  and  were  no  more  seen. 

The  rapid  spread  of  the  rat  is  due  to  the  fearlessness  with 
which  he  will  follow  man  and  his  commissariat  wherever  he 
goes.  Scarcely  a  ship  leaves  a  port  for  a  distant  voyage  but 
it  takes  in  its  complement  of  rats  as  regularly  as  the  passengers,  . 
and  in  this  manner  the  destructive  little  animal  has  not  onlv 
distributed  himself  over  the  entire  globe,  but,  like  an  enterpris- 
ing traveller,  continually  passes  from  one  country  to  another. 
The  colony  of  four-footed  depredators,  which  ships  itself  free 
of  expense,  makes,  for  instance,  a  voyage  to  Calcutta,  whence 
many  of  the  body  will  again  go  to  sea,  and  land  perhaps  at  some 
uninhabited  island  where  the  vessel  may  have  touched  for  water. 
In  this  manner  many  a  hoary  old  wanderer  has  circumnavigated 
the  globe  oftener  than  Captain  Cook,  and  set  his  paws  on  twenty 
different  shores.  The  rat-catcher  to  the  East  India  Company 
has  often  destroyed  as  many  as  five  hundred  in  a  ship  newly 
arrived  from  Calcutta.  The  genuine  ship-rat  is  a  more  delicate 
animal  than  the  brown  rat,  and  has  so  strong  a  resemblance  to 
the  old  Norman  breed  that  one  cannot  help  thinking  they  are 
intimately  related.  The  same  fine  large  ear,  sharp  nose,  long  tail, 
dark  fur,  and  small  size  characterize  both,  and  a  like  antipathy 
exists  between  them  and  the  Norwegian  species.  It  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  find  distinct  colonies  of  the  two  kinds  in 
the  same  ship — the  one  confining  itself  to  the  stem,  the  other 
to  the  stern,  of  the  vessel.  The  same  arrangement  is  often 
adopted  in  the  warehouses  of  seaports,  the  ship's  company  gener- 
ally locating  themselves  as  near  the  water  as  possible,  and  the 
landsmen  in  the  more  inland  portion  of  the  building. 

When  rats  have  once  found  their  way  into  a  ship,  they  are 
serure  as  long  as  the  cargo  is  on  board,  provided  they  can  com- 
mand the  great  necessary — water.  If  this  is  well  guarded,  they 
will  resort  to  extraordinary  expedients  to  procure  it.  In  a  rainy 
night  they  will  come  on  deck  to  drink,  and  will  even  ascend  the 
rigging  to  sip  the  moisture  which  lies  in  the  io\A^  ol  NXv^  %'^\\'$^. 
When  reduced  to  extremities  they  will  attack  \\\e  s\imV-e«L%^^,  vcvCi. 


f,'fl.  if  i»)ssilile,  il r_v- footed  to  lai 
plisli  by  paBsing  in  Indi&n  file  i 
if  no  other  pasiiagc  is  provided  i 
to  ewini.    In  the  same  manner  tl 
and  BO  well  are   thcJr  invading 
it  is  rommoii  upon  c-oming  into  p 
or  else  to  run  the  niooring-t-abie  tl 
twigs  of  which  effectually  stop 
quadrupeds.      Their   occupancy   c 
islands  invariably  ends  in  their  di 
habitants,  for  they  plunder  the  ne 
the  young.    The  pul^ns  have  in  this 
quish  Puffin's  Island,  off  the  coast  t 
The  common  brown  rat  may  be 
Bacon  applies  to  the  ant,  as  "a  ( 
According  to  William  Cobbett,   ra 
dessert — melons,  strawberries,  grapi 
thongh  they  do  but  taste  of  each,  it 
pleasant  to  cat  after  them.     In  Col 
millions  in  the  drains  and  sewers 
Several  i-auses  have  been  in  operatioi 
and  in  some  quarters  of  the  town  i 
them.     In  the  first  place,  the  met 
adopted  since  isr.n  is  ■■■       ' 
shiic.-"- 
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and  a  'spade ;  the  spade  and  sieve  being  used  for  examining  any 
deposit  which  promises  to  contain  some  article  of  value.  The 
moment  the  rat  sees  the  light  he  runs  along  the  sides  of  the  drain 
just  above  the  line  of  the  sewage  water;  the  men  follow,  and 
speedily  overtake  the  winded  animal,  which  no  sooner  finds  his 
pursuers  gaining  upon  him  than  he  sets  up  a  shrill  squeak,  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  is  seized  with  the  bare  hand  behind  the  ears 
and  deposited  in  the  bag.  In  this  manner  a  dozen  will  sometimes 
be  captured  in  as  many  minutes.  When  driven  to  bay  at  the  end 
of  a  blind  sewer,  they  will  often  fly  at  the  boots  of  their  pursuers 
in  the  most  determined  manner.*' 

These  vermin  congregate  thickest  in  the  neighborhood,  of 
slaughter-houses  or  ottier  places  where  food  is  most  plentiful. 
They  are  frequently  found  sitting  in  clusters  on  the  ledge 
formed  by  the  invert  of  the  sewers.  As  scavengers  of  drains  they 
undoubtedly  do  some  service,  a  small  set-off,  however,  for  the 
mischief  they  perpetrate  in  destroying  the  brickwork  of  the 
sewers  and  thus  constructing  lateral  cesspools,  the  contents 
of  which  permeate  the  ground  and  filter  into  the  sewers.  In 
making  these  excavations,  moreover,  they  invariably  transfer  the 
earth  to  the  main  sewers  and  form  obstructions  to  the  flow. 
The  accumulations  of  their  paw-work  have  regularly  to  be 
removed  in  small  trucks  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and,  if  this 
precaution  were  not  taken,  they  would  in  a  few  years  entirely 
destroy  the  vast  system  of  subterranean  culverts  laboriously  con- 
structed at  an  expense  of  millions  of  dollars.  The  pipe-drains 
with  smooth  barrels,  which  the  rat's  tooth  cannot  touch,  alone 
baffle  him;  indeed,  the  rapid  flow  of  water  in  their  narrow 
channel  prevents  his  even  maintaining  his  foothold  in  them. 

Mr.  Jesse  relates  an  anecdote,  communicated  to  him  bv  a 
Sussex  clergyman,  which  tends  to  prove  that  the  old  English 
rat  at  least  shows  a. consideration  and  care  for  its  elders  on  the 
march  which  is  worthy  of  human  philanthropy.  "  Walking 
out  in  some  meadows  one  evening,  he  observed  a  great  number  of 
rats  migrating  from  one  place  to  another.  He  stood  perfectly 
still,  and  the  whole  assemblage  passed  close  to  him.  His  astonish- 
ment, however,  was  great  when  he  saw  amongst  the  number  an 
old  blind  rat,  which  held  a  piece  of  stick  at  one  end  in  its 
mouth,  while  another  had  hold  of  the  other  end  of  it,  and  thus 
conducted  its  blind  companion."  A  kindred  circumstance  was 
witnessed  in  1757  by  Mr.  Purdew,  a  surgeon's  mate  on  board 
the  Lancaster,  Lying  awake  one  evening  in  his  berth,  he  saw 
a  rat  enter,  look  cautiously  round,  and  retire.  He  soon  re- 
turned leading  a  second  rat,  who  appeared  to  be  W\\\vi,  Vvn  X^cnr 
ear.  A  third  rnt  joined  them  shortly  afteTwaxOi^,  aw^  vv&'^veX.^^ 
the  original  conductor  in  picking  up  fragments  ot  \A&QNiA\.  wA 


.in.-  soinotinies  rcirivcMl  as  iiu*re 
may  appear  of  llioir  removing  lu 
liis  back  and  gras])ing  tightly  h 
pawsy  whilst  liis  comrades  drag  . 
no  reason  to  disbelieve  it^  knowin 
eggs  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 
stair  to  stair,  tlie  first  rat  pushi 
the  second  lifting  them  with  its 
the  cotton  from  a  flask  of  Floreii 
tails,  and  repeating  tlie  man(i.>uvi 
every  drop,     humps  of  sugar  liave 
at  a  distance  of  thirtv  feet  from 
larceny  was  committed;  and  a  wrii 
on  which  a  drum  of  figs  was  j)hKt»d, 
scattering  its  contents  on  the  floor  L 
expectant  brethren  sat  waU-liing  for 
is  no  less  shown  in  the  selection  of  su 
j)ortion  of  the  elej)hant''s  tusks  tliat 
preference  to  that  which  contains  ] 
rat-gnawn  ivory  is  selected  by  tlie  t 
balls  and  other  articles  where  the 
transparency  are  required.     Thus  ti 
animal  serves  as  a  distinguishing  mai 
material  devoted  to  the  decorative  ar 
himself  to  inert  substances ;  when  ^'^ 
will  attack  nn--  *'  ' 
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exist  so  that  cats  and  dogs  may  gain  credit  for  killing  them,  and 
chemists  make  a  fortune  by  inventing  specialties  in  poison  for 
their  destruction.  And  yet  there  is  something  fascinating  about 
them.  There  is  a  weirdness  and  uncanniness  attaching  to  them. 
They  are  so  cunning  and  strong,  so  terrible  in  their  numbers, 
£0  cruel,  so  secret.  They  swarm  in  deserted  houses,  where  the 
broken  casements  hang  rotting  to  the  crumbling  walls,  and 
the  doors  swing  creaking  on  their  rusty  hinges.  They  know  the 
sinking  ship,  and  leave  her,  no  one  knows  how  or  whither. 
They  whisper  to  each  other  in  their  hiding  places  how  a  doom 
will  fall  upon  the  hall  and  the  great  name  die  forgotten.  They 
do  fearful  deeds  in  ghastly  charnel  houses. 

"  Xo  tale  of  horror  is  complete  without  the  rats.  In  stories 
of  ghosts  and  murderers,  they  scamper  through  the  echoing 
rooms,  and  the  gnawing  of  their  teeth  is  heard  behind  the  wain- 
scot, and  their  gleaming  eyes  peer  through  the  holes  in  the 
worm-eaten  tapestry,  and  they  scream  in  shrill,  unearthly  notes 
in  the  dead  of  night,  while  the  moaning  wind  sweeps,  sobs,  round 
the  ruined  turret  towers,  and  passes  wailing  like  a  woman 
through  the  chambers  bare  and  tenantless. 

"And  dying  prisoners,  in  their  loathsome  dungeons,  see, 
through  the  horrid  gloom,  their  small  red  eyes,  like  glittering 
coals;  hear,  in  the  death-like  silence,  the  rush  of  their  claw- 
like feet,  and  start  up  shrieking  in  the  darkness,  and  watch 
through  the  awful  night. 

*'  I  love  to  read  tales  about  rats.  They  make  my  flesh  creep 
so.  I  like  that  tale  of  Bishop  Hatto  and  the  rats.  The  wicked 
bishop,  you  know,  had  ever  so  much  corn  stored  in  his  granaries, 
and  would  not  let  the  starving  people  touch  it,  but,  when  they 
prayed  to  him  for  food,  gathered  them  together  in  his  barn,  and 
then,  shutting  the  doors  on  them,  set  fire  to  the  place  and  burned 
them  all  to  death.  But  next  day  there  came  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  rats,  sent  to  do  judgment  on  him.  Then  Bishop 
Hatto  fled  to  his  strong  tower  in  the  middle  of  the  Rhine  and 
barred  himself  in  and  fancied  he  was  safe.  But  the  rats !  they 
swam  the  river,  they  gnawed  their  way  through  the  thick  stone 
walls  and  ate  him  alive  where  he  sat. 
Oh,  it^s  a  lovely  tale. 

Then  there  is  the  story  of  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  how 
first  he  piped  the  rats  away,  and  afterward,  when  the  mayor 
broke  faith  with  him,  drew  all  the  children  along  with  him  and 
went  into  the  mountain.  What  a  curious  old  legend  that  is !  I 
wonder  what  it  means,  or  has  it  any  meaning  at  all  ?  " 

Rattenfangerhaus,   or   Ratcatcher's   Hous^,  \tv  ^^tcv^w 
(Browning's  Hamlin  Town)  is  fabled  to  be  ttve  ioTUkftx  t^-sv^^wq^ 


-L,  vr  Drum  Strout,  from  t 

iiiuM,-  nor  .Inun  is  iill„wt'(l  to  be 
llie  town  dated  its  public  docume 
many  early  historians  have  treat 
Recent  authorities  have  sought  to 
mania  "  (choreomania)  is  said  to  h 
in  Ilaraein  wiio  left  the  town  and 
thought  they  have  neen  in  the  lej 
of  the  Children's  Crusade  {1211). 
still  abound,  and  all  one  can  say  is 
bom  of  a  myth,  was  hardly  so  e 
believe. 

Similar  stories  are  told  of  oth 
Gould  even  cites  a  kindred  myth  in 
named  Hadjiuji  Madjuji  who,  riding 
and  by  their  music  irresistibly  dra 
destruction.  English  readers  are  mos 
version  of  the  legend  in  "  The  Pied 
he  evidently  found  in  Otto  Melander'i 

Strange  to  say,  few  Germans  in  1 
Browning's  ballad.  But,  then,  how  i 
heard  of  Wolff's  Ratten f Jinger ?  It 
the  story  of  the  Piper  Is  told  at  leiigt! 
and  to  the  wedding  feast,  where  the 
he  fell  in  love  there  with  Gertrude,  tl 
and  danced  witli  '■'-■ 
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considerable  margin  over  his  cousin  the  expatriated  William 
Waldorf  Astor.  In  actual  acreage  even  in  New  York  City  there 
have  been  individuals  who  had  more  extensive  holdings  than 
either.  Miss  Mary  C.  Pinckney,  who  died  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  owned  at  one  period  about  5000  New  York  City  lots, 
probably  the  most  extensive  interest  in  improved  New  York 
City  land  ever  held  by  any  one  person. 

The  greatest  landholder  in  the  United  States,  in  actual  extent 
of  territory  owned,  is  E.  J.  Marshall,  of  Texas.  His  estates  in 
Texas  and  Colorado  comprise  4,000,000  acres,  or  6250  square 
miles,  an  area  greater  by  one-fifth  than  the  entire  State  of 
Connecticut.  Cattle-raising  is  practically  the  only  use  to  which 
Mr.  Marshall  has  put  his  immense  domain,  some  of  the  biggest 
herds  in  the  West  grazing  upon  it.  He  made  his  start  in  a 
modest  way  in  Texas,  combining  cattle-raising  with  banking 
operations  and  real-estate  speculations. 

Reaping-Machine.  At  the  first  Great  Exhibition  held  in 
Hyde  Park,  London,  in  1851,  the  American  exhibit  was  a  notable 
failure.  A  large  space  was  very  imperfectly  filled  with  dis- 
cordant violin  pianos,  excelsior  bedsteads,  artificial  legs,  false 
teeth,  chewing  tobacco  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  india-rubber 
in  various  forms,  photographs,  rocking-chairs,  and — 

McComiick's  reaping-machine. 

That  last  entry  redeemed  the  collection.  It  was  one  of  the 
greatest  successes  of  the  whole  exhibition.  The  sensation  it 
created  was  immense.  Very  soon  it  was  flanked  by  another  im- 
plement of  the  same  sort  on  a  different  plan,  this  also  the  in- 
vention of  an  American,  Gideon  Hussey.  English  farmers 
learned,  to  their  astonishment,  that  these  machines  had  been 
in  use  in  America  for  more  than  fifteen  years  and  were  sold 
there  by  thousands.  Then  a  fresh  sensation  was  produced  by 
the  discovery  that  the  original  inventor  was  a  Scotchman  and 
that  the  original  machine  had  long  been  in  use  in  a  remote 
corner  of  the  Land  of  Cakes.  This  is  how  the  Edinburgh 
Review  for  August,  1852,  tells  the  story: 

"A  Scottish  Presbyterian  minister  (the  Rev.  Patrick  Bell, 
now  minister  of  Carmyllie,in  Forfarshire)  puts  together,  in  1825, 
an  adjustment  of  wheels  and  scissor-blades,  so  working  that, 
when  pushed  along  a  cornfield,  it  cuts  down  the  grain  as  if  don*e 
by  hand,  and  far  more  cheaply  and  expeditiously.  His  brother, 
a  farmer,  improves  upon  and  adopts  this  machine;  and,  for  a 
dozen  successive  years,  employs  it  in  reaping  his  crops.  The 
National  Society  gives  the  inventor  a  prize  of  £50,  but  makes 
little  noise  about  it :  and  although,  in  1834,  several  'w^Tft  \w  ci^^\- 
ation  in  Vorlarshire,  few  of  the  supposed  \v\(\e-«i\NaVKi  ':^c<Av!)cv 


(.1  liie  I'nilcil  Stiili's  ilcpiiri 

Jliiii.lri-d:^  <,r  iiiu.  bines  wure  besj... 
al!  tlic  while  no  one  knew  that  tl 
at  the  very  time  quietly  cutting  . 
of  Inch  Michael,  in  the  Carse  of  ( 

The  newspaper  sensation  woke 
original  Bell  was  disinterred.  1 
Scotch  ministGr's  invention  was  no 

In  1853  one  Crosskill,  who  hs 
the  farmer,  his  machine,  and  the  ri 
■jold  medal  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricu 
it  to  the  inventor,  Patrick  Bell — I 
years. 

Mr.  Bell  himself  was  fully  pert 
descriptions  of  his  reaper  had  promj 
This  is  possible  but  not  probable,  j 
machines  differed  so  widely  from  tl 
claim  to  originality.  McCormick's  i 
edged  knife  in  lieu  of  Bell's  shears, 
subsequently  adopted  by  Crosskill. 
from  McCormick's. 

The  probability  is,  that  in  the  I 
necessity  was  the  mother  of  inventio 
no  travelling  Irishmen  to  depend 
wit's  end,  to  cut  a  crop  that  grew  jiti 
skill,  and  vcrv  li"i.. 
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tiou  and  remonstrance,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  an  original 
invention.  Yet  so  ignorant  were  Englishmen  still  of  the  progress 
of  machine-reaping,  that,  in  South  Australia — where,  also,  the 
want  of  harvest  labor  was  felt  in  a  manner  unknown  in  the 
mother  countrv — a  third  kind  of  machine  was  invented,  which 
clipped  off  the  ears  and  threshed  them  out  at  the  same  time 
by  the  moving  power  of  a  horse  pushing  behind,  as  in  Bell's 
machine;  leaving  the  straw  (valueless  there)  to  be  burned  off. 

Says  the  Ulustraied  London  News  in  September,  1856 : 

"  In  1851  our  farmers  were  beginning — not  exceptionally, 
but  as  a  class — to  feel  the  want  of  the  rapid  and  certain  aid  of 
machinery  in  agriculture.  Scotch  nationality  helped  not  a 
little,  but  there  were  many  difficulties  to  be  conquered.  English 
crops  are  heavier,  and  straw  is  more  valuable,  than  in  the 
United  States;  and  we  must  add  that  our  ordinary  farm-laborers 
are  not  so  handy  in  repairing,  or  so  willing  to  use,  n\cchanical 
inventions,  as  the  States-men.  Landlords,  as  usual,  came  for- 
ward and  purchased  the  machine-reapers;  agricultural  societies 
gave  prizes;  English  tenant-farmers  hung  back,  not  without  good 
reason,  as,  for  want  of  attention  to  mechanical  details  or  work- 
manship, many  machines  were  thrown  aside  as  unworkable  after 
one  harvest. 

**  But  the  time  had  come  when  the  assistance  of  machine  aid 
in  the  harvest  was  required,  and  a  large  capital  of  money  and 
mechanical  skill  was  thrown  into  the  subject.  The  results  were 
shown  in  the  Royal  i\gricultural  trials  of  August,  1850,  at  Box- 
led  Lodge,  Essex,  when  the  verdict  of  a  large  body  of  tenant- 
farmers  settled  that  the  heaviest  crops  could  be  most  economi- 
cally cut  by  the  machine- reaper,  and  the  laborers  whom  a  scries 
of  years  have  accustomed  to  the  advantages  of  machinery  ap- 
plauded the  conclusion  of  their  employers.  On  this  occasion 
the  machines  cut  at  the  rate  of  about  three  acres  in  four  hours, 
in  wheat-fields  bearing  crops  of  about  forty  bushels  to  the  acre, 
or  more  than  double  the  average  of  American  crops.  The  first 
prize  was  given  to  Crosskill's  patent  improvements  of  Bell's 
reaper;  the  second  was  divided  between  Messrs.  Burgess',  Mc- 
Cormick  and  Dray's  Hussey." 

Regiment,  Oldest.  The  Royal  Scots,  familiarly  known  as 
Pontius  Pilate's  Body-guard,  claims  to  be  the  oldest  regiment 
in  the  world.  It  traces  direct  descent  from  certain  companies 
of  adventurous  Scotch  infantry  who  in  1590  aided  Henry  IV, 
of  France,  in  his  war  with  the  Leaguers.  Their  services  were 
retained  by  the  kings  of  France  until  the  various  companies 
were  in  1633  formed  into  a  regiment  \mder  coioxaaAA  Cii  'Sivt 


(^l, 


III 


l.hcrs  t*.  whom  tliurc 
Iwenl}'  iimieil  Scots  in  whose  1 
King  of  Franc-e,  in  883,  so  coniii 

TheEO  claims  to  antiquity  we 
France,  who  gave  tiieir  Scotch  a 
all  regiments  in  the  service  of  Fi 
The  Picurdv  regiment  raised  in 
One  of  llie  officers  of  the  latter,  i 
dispute  between  representatives  of 
observed : 

"  I  suppose  you  will  claim  next 
crucifixion." 

"  No,"  was  the  smart  retort ;  " . 
Sepulchre,  the  holy  body  had  never 

This  was  a   thrust  at  the  repu 
sentinels,  many  of  whom  had  been 
their  posts. 

After  the  restoration  of  the  Stui 
d'Hebron  followed  Charles  II  to  E 
an  integral  part  of  the  British  army 

Republics,  Smallest.  Most  s( 
phies  give  credit  to  San  Marino  {q. 
oldest  republic  in  the  world.  It  is  I 
evident  that  for  a  loTif  "'■■■■    ' 
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of  wool  and  silk.  Their  government  consists  of  an  assembly  of 
old  men,  called  the  Council  of  Ancients,  who  decide  all  disputes 
and  who  are  sole  judges  of  the  advisability  of  marriages  between 
the  young  people  of  the  place  and  those  of  the  surrounding 
(ountries.  Being  good  Catholics,  consanguineous  unions  are 
either  forbidden  or  discouraged,  according  to  the  degree  of  the 
relationship.  Neither  priest  nor  physician  dwells  within  the 
place.  All  important  ceremonies — baptisms,  weddings,  and 
funerals — are  celebrated  at  the  neighboring  village  of  Laruns. 
For  funerals  it  is  customary  to  slide  the  coffin  down  the  rocky 
slope  and  to  regain  it  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The  citizens 
pay  no  taxes  or  imposts. 

A  similar  immunity  is  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tavo- 
lara.  In  1845  the  absolute  dominion  over  that  island  was 
bestowed  by  Charles  Albert,  King  of  Sardinia,  upon  the  native 
family  of  the  Barbalconi,  whose  chief  forthwith  assumed  the  title 
of  King  Paul  I.  He  was  likewise  King  Paul  the  last,  for  on  his 
death,  in  188*^,  he  desired  that  the  kingly  title  be  buried  with 
him  and  the  monarchy  be  transformed  into  a  republic.  No  oppo- 
sition was  made  by  his  relatives.  The  islanders  drew  up  a  con- 
stitution, under  which  they  elect  a  president  every  six  years, 
together  with  a  council  of  six.  The  suffrage  is  extended  to  men 
and  women  alike.  No  salary  is  paid  to  either  the  president  or 
the  members  of  the  council.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Goust  and 
Tavolara  are  both  ignored  by  the  cyclopaedias  and  the  gazet- 
teers, with  the  single  exception  of  St.  Martin's  "  Nouvelle  Dic- 
tionnaire  de  Geographic.*' 

Revolution,  American.  The  first  colonial  blood  shed  in 
conflict  with  British  soldiers  was  at  the  so-called  Battle  of 
Golden  Hill,  New  York  City,  when  an  old  sailor  was  mortally 
wounded  by  the  redcoats.  This  was  two  months  previous  to  the 
massacre  of  citizens  on  Boston  Common. 

On  January  IG,  1770,  the  liberty-pole  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  soldiers.  Two  days  later  a  pair  of  them  were  found  dis- 
tributing scurrilous  handbills  against  the  Sons  of  Liberty. 
They  were  taken  before  the  mayor,  who  ordered  them  back  to 
their  barracks,  but,  being  reinforced  at  Golden  Hill,  they  made 
a  stand  against  the  howling  mob  that  was  following  them. 
The  stakes  and  staves  wielded  bv  the  latter  were  no  match  for 
the  redcoats'  bayonets;  but,  after  one  of  the  citizens  had  been 
run  through  and  others  slightly  hurt,  the  mayor  appeared  on 
the  scene  and  ordered  them  to  disperse,  an  order  which  thev 
sullenly  obeyed.  Other  conflicts  arose  in  the  afternoon  and  in 
the  next  two  days,  and  .several  citizens  were  badly  \w\\xt^^  V^ 
the  soldiers. 


It',     ISl'."),    "  tlu'    iiii]»r('triiii<»iis 
ohlivion,  l)C'lW(HMi  till'  walls  of  1 
huili   around  it,  and   Iiad  noil 
modern   neighbors  but  its  anti 
built  of  brick  ini])orted  from  If 
as  imiierishable  as  the  bricks  the 
with  two  attic  windows  running 
ing,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  a  j>erf< 
liouse  of  the  Kevolutionary  j)erio« 

''  As  in  most  houses  that  were 
of  New  York,  ]'22  William  Street , 
famous  Dutch  ovens  which  were 
of  the  Knickerbockers.     The  kitch 
after  the  Knglish  models,  with  an 
inlaid  with  tiles  of  j)orcehiin,  abon 
containing  some  historic,  religious, 
t  rat  ions  on  these  tiles  are  alnuK<?t  ( 
them  still  remain.     The  most  strik 
its  tall  chiinnev  tower,  built  also  o 
j)ile  has  withstood  the  storms  and  si 
and,  with  the  excej)tion  of  two  o 
recently,  is  as  firm  and  fit  for  us 
Sons  of   Liberty   were   battling   f< 
republic. 

"The  ancient  structnn^  ^' 
the  stah'lJ*" 
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Rickshaw.  Horses  arc  still  rare  in  Japan,  and  even  yet 
the  bicycle  has  rarely  penetrated  into  the  interior,  so  that,  away 
from  the  main  line  of  the  railway  between  Tokio  and  Hiogo, 
about  the  only  method  of  conveyance  is  the  modified  perambu- 
lator known  all  over  the  world  as  a  rickshaw.  Many  legends 
are  extant  as  to  its  invention  and  its  inventor.  The  Japanese 
claim  the  honor  for  a  paralytic  old  native  of  Kioto,  who  some 
time  before  18G8,  finding  his  palanquin  uncomfortable,  took 
to  a  little  cart  instead.  The  usual  foreign  account  adopted  by 
Mr.  Black,  in  "  Young  Japan,"  is  that  an  American  named 
Goble,  half -cobbler  and  half-missionary,  was  the  person  to  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  a  glorified  go-cart  somewhere  about  1867. 

The  first  official  application  for  permission  to  manufacture 
rickshaws  was  made  in  1870.  They  were  soon  being  turned  out 
in  hundreds  and  thousands;  for  the  middle-class  Japanese  found 
the  rickshaw  a  cheap  and  comfortable  way  of  travelling  long 
or  short  distances,  and  there  was  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  men 
eager  to  turn  themselves  into  beasts  of  burden  in  order  to  earn 
the  high  wages  which  the  employment  brought  them.  Curiously 
enough,  though  elsewhere  the  thing  is  called  a  rickshaw,  in 
Japan  it  generally  goes  by  the  name  of  jinriki. 

Both  are  abbreviations  of  the  real  word,  which  is  jinriki-sha, 
meaning  literally  "man-power  vehicle" — that  is,  a  cart  pulled 
by  a  man. 

Rides,  Famous  Horseback.  In  February,  1909,  President 
Koosevelt  created  a  temporary  newspaper  sensation  by  covering 
ninety-eight  miles  on  horseback  between  daylight  and  dark, — 
i.e.,  from  Washington  to  Warrenton  and  back  in  seventeen 
hours.    He  made  use  of  three  horses  for  the  purpose. 

Cavalry  officers  generally  conceded  that  it  was  a  good  ride, 
and  an  effective  answer  to  army  and  navy  men  who  stigmatized 
as  unreasonable  the  required  test  of  ninety  miles  in  the  saddle 
or  fifty  miles  afoot  in  three  days.  Still,  they  added,  it  was 
only  a  good  ride  and  not  an  extraordinary  one.  Many  better 
ones  have  been  recorded  even  in  Mj^^^^^jfiSexsltls  time  and 
among  his  entourage. 

There  was  that  strenuous  army  officer,  for  example.  Major 
J.  Franklin  Bell,  a  constant  companion  of  the  then  President 
in  his  long  walks  and  longer  rides.  In  1876,  when  he  was  a 
young  second  lieutenant  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry,  that  was  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  Indians  in  the  ill-fated  Custer  charge,  Major 
Bell  made  a  long  rapid  ride  through  the  Bad  Lands  of  Dakota, 
covering  between  sunrise  and  sunset  one  hundred  miles,  using 
only  two  horses  for  the  purpose. 

One  hundred  and  ten  miles  in  twenty-iouT  \vo\xt%,  wkvw^  ^^^ 
one  horse,    w&a   the  record   made    by    Lieutei\«iTv\.   >S.«:c'c^  ^* 
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pBtlerMii,  of  the  Thinl  Cavalry.     Ue  and   his   horse  readied 
JelTerBOD  Barracks,  in  MistHiuri,  ill  exnillent  coiiilitioii,  aiid  mm 
received  there  by  lu'tii^ral  Nelnun  A.  Miles,  *pnior  olliccr  of  lie  j 
army,  vhu  after  a  careful  exBiDiiiation  of  both  horae  and  ma  J 
gave  bis  otbcial  eommeiidatiun  to  (h«  exploit.  | 

A  still  better  reci.rd  was  niaiie  by  lieneral  Charles  F.  Rcft  j 
of  the  National  Oiiard  of  New  York,  when  in  IBGfl,  a  youngster 
in  the  Fir«t  t'nik'il  .Slato*  Cavalry.  In*  carried  n  message  I-'''' 
miles  in  the  actual  riding  time  of  22Vb  hours.  He  had  with  him 
two  men.  All  three  arrived  at  tho  end  of  their  journey  witi 
their  horses  in  good  condition. 

Very  long  diBlance  rides  are  not   popular   in   the   Umied    ' 
Stnlcs,  though  alioul.  three  years  ago  an  American  cavalry  oflitrt    I 
rode  from  Silverton.  Ore.,  to  New  York,  a  distance  of  alwui    | 
3()(IU  miles.    It  is  amonjr  ol!i(t.>r)i  of  Continental  armies  that  long 
distance  rides  are  must  popular,  hut  it  ia  unfortunate  that  uuiiv 
of  the  riders  care  more  for  recor<ls  than  for  their  horses.  I 

Paris,  Vienna,  Roma,  aod  Bucharest  have  seen  the  start  oc    I 
finish  of  niiinv  of  th.^-^c  fiini.m^  Hd^s.     rerliap-  tlio  iiri^t  l»-l»,wi 
I'nns  :iiid   \-iriHi:i.  iiiid  .criniiilv  lh<-  nin.-t  u-Uil.t,-  in-r-.m--  -i  W- 
IriKTcvIs    iiivnlvt-d.    vi.s    tlini    niu    liv    Count    d,'    Moiitenov   in 

|Mi!i.      Niiiu.l. l;oMii|>urlc  WHS  ;iii\ioi.s  U,  oI.Imjii  Ur^  ioij>oi*ii  ..I 

Ihc    KmiH-ror  u!    Ausiciu   lo    hi>    ninimjrc   with    the    uiiwjllii,.' 


He  mad.'  the  Jiv. 
■  >ix  davs  or  a  I 
cxhmisled   ihiU    I 


lipoid 


.  :md  sixiv  tliolisi.i 
..tli.cr   inoicd    the 

•idiii-  his  own  ho,- 


H;S  ill  Ihc  lininh. 
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The  most  notorious  of  these  military  rides  was  that  top- 
speed  gallop  between  Vienna  and  Berlin  in  October,  1892.  No 
fewer  than  200  officers  took  part  in  this  ride,  the  Germans  pro- 
ceeding from  Berlin  to  Vienna,  while  the  Austrians  rode  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

The  distance  is  about  420  miles,  and  Count  Starhemberg 
(Austria),  the  winner,  finished  in  71  hours  20  minutes.  The 
count  had  undergone  severe  training  to  reduce  his  weight  and 
the  horse  had  also  received  attention,  but  in  the  race  itself  it  had 
to  be  kept  going  by  the  aid  of  stimulants.  In  spite  of  this  the 
strain  was  too  great,  and  the  animal  died  within  a  few  hours 
of  the  finish. 

The  chief  prize  was  20,000  marks  and  a  silver  statuette 
presented  by  the  German  Emperor,  while  the  second  award  was 
half  that  amount  and  a  silver  statuette  presented  by  the  Austrian 
Emperor.  This  was  won  by  tlie  German  Baron  von  Keifzenstein 
— quite  a  poetic  touch  this,  the  prizes*  given  by  each  emperor 
being  won  by  a  subject  of  the  other — who  took  73  hours  6 
minutes. 

But  the  most  astonishing  of  all  these  feats  is  thus  related  by 
James  L.  Roche,  a  native  of  New  Orleans,  in  a  letter  to  the 
New  York  Sun  dated  April  13,  1909: 

In  the  election  contest  of  1876  a  mistake  was  discovered  in  the 
electoral  tickets  of  Iberville  and  West  Baton  Rouge  parishes,  the 
names  of  five  electors  being  omitted  from  them.  In  order  to  correct 
this  General  George  B.  Loud,  a  United  States  supervisor,  started  on 
horseback  from  Plaquemine  and  rode  to  Indian  Village,  Rosedale,  and 
Maringouin,  thence  to  West  Baton  Rouge  Court  House  and  Brusle 
landing,  and  back  to  Plaquemine,  covering  the  entire  distance,  sixty- 
six  miles,  in  seven  hours.  Two  horses  were  killed,  and  the  third  died 
a  few  hours  after  returning.  General  Loud  was  so  exhausted  that  he 
had  to  be  lifted  from  the  saddle  on  arrival,  and  for  some  time  was  not 
able  to  stand  or  converse. 

He  was  credited  at  the  time  with  liaving  saved  the  electoral  vote 
of  Ix>uisiana,  the  loss  of  which  would  have  meant  the  defeat  of 
President  Hayes. 

Manv  remarkable  rides  have  been  made  in  the  course  of 
active  service  in  the  United  States,  in  Indian  warfare,  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  in  police  work  in  the  West.  Perhaps  the  finest 
record  was  that  of  Capt.  Macdonald,  of  the  Texas  Rangers,  when 
chasing  a  band  of  Mexican  horse- thieves. 

W^hen  the  latter  made  their  raid  he  was  many  miles  away, 
and  they  thought  he  would  come  after  them  by  the  railway, 
which  made  a  long  detour,  so  they  took  things  easily.  The 
captain  guessed  this,  so  determined  to  ^ive  them  a  surprise,  and 
set  off  across  country,  a  distance  of  450  miles,  as  sootv  «ja>  W 
heard  the  news.  He  pressed  forward  vr\t\v  a\\  «^eftSi^  vk\^  Vj 
4Z 
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-,   niHT  from  Mavor  McC'artliv  uf 
absence    of    the    cliief    executive,    \ 
Adainson,  the  mayor's  secretary. 

The  plucky  young  woman  left 
and  met  with  many  thrilling  adven 
week  she  is  to  ride  to  Atlantic  Ci 
features  of  the  annual  convention  of 

Englishmen  have  been  the  he 
undertaken  for  sport  and  others  1 
among  these  was  Woodcock^s  grea 
result  of  a  wager  of  2000  guineas 
and  Mr.  Meynell. 

One  hundred  miles  a  day  for  tw 
2900  in  all — had  to  be  covered, 
groom  to  Sir  Jennison.    By  the  cor 
horse  was  to  be  provided  every  d« 
were  ridden.    On  the  fifteenth  day  t 
at  the  sixtieth  mile  and  a  fresh  one 

In  spite  of  this  Woodcock  cover 
on  his  new  mount,  and  duly  finishe 
the  twenty-ninth  day — June  1.  Ai 
rode  2960  miles,  owing  to  the  extra 
his  first  horse  broke  down. 

Two  earlier  feats   that   made   j 
occurred  respectively  in  the  reigns 
daughter  Elizabeth.     A  mv^^     ' 
who  was  ]fi^^^  "^ 
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imes  VI,  of  Scotland.  Eiding  out  of  Whitehall  a  little  after 
ne  o'clock  a  Thursday  morning,  Gary  covered  one  hundred 
id  fifty-five  miles,  to  Doncaster,  that  same  night.  The  next 
ly  he  proceeded  to  his  home  at  Witherington,  where  he  spent 
>me  time  disposing  of  important  business,  and  did  not  start  for 
dinburgh  till  the  next  morning.  Had  not  an  accident  befallen 
im,  he  would  have  reached  the  Scottish  city  by  midnight.  As 
was,  he  achieved  the  entire  journey  of  four  hundred  miles 
ithin  three  days. 

Riders,  Female.  Horrified  opponents  of  any  innovation  on 
le  side-saddle  for  women  may  be  interested  in  learning  that 
it  for  an  accident  of  fashion  women  might  still  be  riding 
)tride  as  their  forerunners  did.  The  side-saddle  was  not  an 
ivention  due  to  the  advancing  modesty  of  civilization.  It  was 
itroduced  to  general  notice  by  Anna  of  Bohemia,  daughter  of 
German  Emperor  (1306-1394)  and  wife  of  an  English  king 
Richard  II),  not  from  delicate  repulsion  to  the  old  method, 
it  simply  because  she  was  afflicted  with  a  deformity  that 
indered  it  impossible  for  her  to  ride  on  the  saddles  then  in  . 
?ncral  use  for  both  sexes. 

In  those  days  it  was  imperative  that  a  great  lady  should  ride. 
!ence  the  side-saddle  was  invented. 

The  fashion  set  by  royalty  was  followed  both  in  Germany 
id  in  England,  and  eventually  all  feminine  Christendom  had 
arned  to  use  the  side-saddle.  Yet  as  late  as  1772  Queen 
[ariana  Victoria,  of  Portugal,  kept  up  her  uniform  practice  of 
ding  astride. 

!^Iany  attempts  to  revive  the  custom  have  recently  been 
lade.  In  May,  1890,  the  wife  of  an  English  baronet  made  her 
ppearance  in  Eotten  Row  mounted  cross-legged  and  attended 
y  a  groom.  Her  habit  was  longer  than  the  one  then  in  fashion 
ith  her  sex,  and  was  simply  a  very  voluminous  divided  skirt, 
'et  it  excited  much  criticism  and  eventually  led  to  imitation. 
About  eighteen  years  ago/'  says  Lady  Jeune  in  Picadilly 
)  Pall  Mall  (1909),  "a  mild  sensation  was  caused  by  a  num- 
er  of  ladies,  headed  by  the  late  I^ady  Florence  Dixie,  announc- 
ig  their  determination  to  ride  in  the  Park  astride.  In  conse- 
uence  of  this,  the  first  meet  of  the  Coaching  Club  that  year 
ttracted  an  unprecedented  concourse  of  sight-seers,  bent  upon 
itching  a  glimpse  of  what  had  been  denounced  as  a  sensational 
nd  unbecoming  innovation. 

Road,  Rule  of  the.     Tn  riding  and  driving,  the  rule  is  to 
eep  to  the  right  in  neail .'  all  civilized  countms  ^^c^^\.  ^at^'^X. 
►ritain  and  its  colonics.     T/iere  ilic  common  ptaeWcfc  '\&  >E>M\w\\ivi^ 


t<'      III1       1    111   It'll. 


(^hirrlrs  ( -cries  ;},  \(>ls.  i\,  xi,  xii 
New  ^'(»rk  Xaliun  (vol.  (IS,  pp.  2 

The  writers  in  Xoles  and  (Jh 
One  (series  (J,  iv,  31)  suggests  t 
the  fact  that  the  wagoner,  walki 
does  not  want  to  he  caught  l)etwe 
pulls  liis  horses  towards  him,  thus 
other  countries  persons  driving  wil 
matter,  and  follow  their  "  natura 
hand. 

This  view,  however,  is  op|)osed  I 
154  of  the  same  volume),  who  is  of 
and  not  wagoners,  made  the  rule.  , 
coachman  (loes  (in  order  to  keep  h 
better  watch  his  wheels  and  keep  thei 
to  the  left  when  he  meets  another  ve 
earlier  and  more  complete  explanali 
531),  which  accounts  for  the  Knglisl 
for  the  European  rule  hv  the  fact  tli 
by  postilions  sitting  on  the  left  liors( 

It  certaiidv  seems  singular  at  fi 
settlers  of  the  I'nited  Slates  should 
and  not  the  English  rule  in  this  co 
undouhtedlv  that  elaborated  hv  Air. 
York  Xoiion  (vol.  r>>J    -    - 
ver>5'^  " 
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d  themselves  to  the  requirement  of  the  primitive  American 
n. 

lis  rule  of  turning  to  the  right,"  adds  Mr.  Elting,  **be- 
nore  firmly  fixed  when,  later  in  the  development  of  our 
y,  especially  in  the  South  and  West,  the  custom  arose 
ring  several  pairs  of  mules  or  horses  to  one  vehicle  or 
f  vehicles,  by  means  of  a  single  '  jerk-line,'  as  it  was  called, 
I  from  the  nigh  horse  of  the  front  pair  of  mules  to  the 

who  rode  the  nigh  wheel-horse.  From  his  position  he, 
le  ox- team  driver,  could  best  avoid  accident  by  turning 
right.  The  very  terms  *  nigh '  and  *  off '  horse,  whicli  still 
,  are  the  survivals  of  the  same  early  ox-driving  })eriod,  and 
ite  the  position  of  the  horse  with  reference  to  the  ox-team 
Now  that  ox-teams  and  single-rein  mule-teams  have 
i  most  part  disappeared  in  the  United  States,  our  custom 
ling  to  the  right  might  well  be  replaced  by  the  safer  and 
onvenient  English  rule,  '  Keep  to  the  left.' " 
British  America,  it  should  be  noted,  the  English  custom 
lly  prevails.  In  towns  separated  by  an  imaginary  line 
mt  belonging  the  one  to  Canada  the  other  to  the  United 

drivers  change  their  practice  at  once  on  crossing  the 
irv.  Yet  in  Ontario,  whose  first  settlers  came  from  the 
jm  States  of  the  Union,  the  law  is,  and  always  has  been, 
I  to  the  right  on  meeting  and  pass  to  the  left  when  over- 
."     The  first  statute  to  that  effect  was  passed  in   1853, 

was  founded  on  immemorial  custom,  as  appears  from 
3  resolutions  of  early  town -meetings,  as,  for  instance, 
luoted  in  the  Nation  (vol.  68,  p.  240) : 
Newark  (Niagara),  5th  March,  1797:  Resolved,  That  all 
carriages,  etc.,  coming  to  town  should  keep  the  road,  and 
foing  from  town  to  turn  out  for  them." 
Niagara,  7th  ^larch,  1808:  Resolved,  That  carriages  on 
g  should  give  half  the  road,  keeping  the  right-hand  side." 
glish  and  American  railroads  almost  universally  follow 
:ively  their  own  rule  of  the  road  as  laid  down  for 
;es.  English  trains  run  on  the  left  track,  with  apparently 
ne  exception,  that  on  the  section  of  the  railway  running 
l»ondon  Bridge  Station  to  the  town  of  Greenwich.  This 
le  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  of  suburban  lines 
t  of  the  metropolis.  The  explanation  usually  given  is  that 
Jreenwich  Railway  Company  having  been  one  of  the  first 
tarted,  its  managers  determined  to  follow  the  Continental 
nd  expected  all  other  companies  would  follow  suit.  Pal- 
ihey  were  in  error,  and  they  have  kept  it  up  ever  siuce" — 
N  iClLEN^  in  X,  Y.  Naiion,  April  12,  IS^^. 


I M'.   Joliiisoii   said    that    in 
lived  in  London,  there  were  two 
the  wall,  and  those  who  took  it; 
some.    When  Dr.  J.  returned  to 
London,  she  asked  him  whether 
tlie  wall  or  those  who  took.    Now 
man  keeps  to  the  right;  or,  if  oi 
yields  it,  and  it  is  never  a  dis) 
passage,  a  writer  in  the  Pall  Ma. 
rx)ndon  public  have  relapsed  into  1 
described  by  Dr.  Johnson's  mother, 
one  that,  save  in  the  City,  where  the 
course  can  be  taken,  people  have  ve 
the  very  simple  rule  that  we  should 
us  left  hand  to  left  hand,  and  for  th 
feel  anxious  for  the  proximate  sup 
all  they  have  to  do  when  thev  find 
side  will  be  to  cross  the  streets." 
Road,  Sea  Rule  of  the.     On  t1 
r .,,     I  portant  than  on  land  that  there  shoi 

'  the  road.     While  there  are  "  ocean  1 

r-^   *  ^  along  well-marked  lines,  like  railwa 

^  recross  each  other's  tracks.     Moreo 

4  which  can  halt  an  ocean  steamer  wit 

'  the  road  at  sea  are  based  im* - 

In   ofeneral.  wi--' 


i 
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only  embodies  a  popular  tradition  when  it  makes  the  robin  pay 

the  last  offices  of  love  to  the  forlorn  and  friendless  and  unburied 

dead. 

Shakespeare  alludes  to  the  same  tradition.    When  Arviragus, 

in  "  Cymbeline/'  makes  his  exquisite  lament  over  Fidele  and 

vows  that  his  beloved  comrade's  grave  shall  be  decked  with  the 

fairest  flowers  that  blow,  he  concludes : 

— the  ruddock  would 
With  charitable  bill  (O  bill,  sore-sliaming 
Those  rich-left  heirs  that  let  their  fathers  die 
Without  a  monument ! )   bring  thee  all  this : 
Yea,  the  furr'd  moss  besides,  when  flowers  are  none. 
To  winter-ground  tliy  corse. 

To  this  tradition  Michael  Drayton,  too,  Shakespeare's  boon 
companion,  makes  kindly  reference: 

Covering  with  moss  the  dead's  enclose  eyes, 
The  little  red-breast  teacheth  charity. 

Gray  also  may  have  had  in  mind  this  legendary  trait  of  the 
robin  when  he  wrote  that  melodious  stanza  which,  from  an 
unaccountable  fastidiousness,  he  struck  out  of  the  "  Elegy  '^ : 

There,  scattered  oft  the  earliest  of  the  year, 
By  hands  unseen,  are  showers  of  violets  found; 

The  red-breast  loves  to  build  and  warble  there. 
And  little  footsteps  lightly  print  the  ground. 

Rocket  Life-saving  Apparatus.  On  December  29,  1807, 
during  a  terrific  gale,  a  large  British  frigate,  H.  M.  S.  Anson, 
was  driven  ashore  near  on  Loe  Bar,  a  ridge  of  pebble  and  sand 
thrown  up  by  the  waves  at  Helston  on  the  Cornish  coast.  She 
took  the  beach  only  sixty  yards  from  the  bar,  and  was  dashed 
broadside  on.  Luckily  for  the  poor  fellows  on  board,  she  heeled 
landward.  Great  waves  rolled  over  her,  sweeping  everything 
before  them.  Her  masts  went  by  the  board,  but  her  mainmast 
formed  a  floating  raft  from  the  ship  almost  to  the  shore.  Over 
this  scrambled  most  of  those  who  were  saved.  Nevertheless, 
more  than  a  hundred  were  drowned.  It  was  a  terrible  sight 
for  the  spectators  who  had  collected  on  the  beach.  Only  a  few 
of  them  could  render  any  effective  assistance.  Among  the  help- 
less ones  was  Henry  Trengrouse,  who  went  home  drenched  with 
rain  and  spray  and  sickened  in  heart  and  body  by  the  horrors 
he  had  witnessed.  The  terrible  scene  had  made  an  indelible  im- 
pression on  his  mind.  Night  and  day  he  mused  on  the  means 
whereby  some  assistance  could  be  given  to  the  shipwrecked  under 
similar  circumstances,  some  communication  be  established  be- 
tween vessel  and  shore. 

The  kin^r's  birthdav  was  celobratod  n*^  Helston  vfxlVv  f^x^\\'w:V'$s 
on  the  greew.    As  JJonry  Treiiirrouse  \vjm\i(H\  \W  s^U^-^V  v>l  ^^^ 
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rushing  into  the  ilurkticw  bIiovo  and  scattering  a  slumi-r  i>f 
etars,  the  thouglit  (jt-imrred  to  him.  Why  should  not  s  rocki'l, 
JDfitead  of  wasting  itself  in  an  exhibition  of  fireworks,  do  tenfire 
by  carrying  a  rope  to  a  vneeel  among  the  hreakera  ?  A  comnmni- 
cation  OBK  nsltiljlished  in  this  tnauncr  might  become  an  aerial 
passage  along  which  thorn  in  dititroes  might  pass  shoreward  in 
safety. 

I'liknown  Ui  Trengrouse.  eomething  of  the  eame  sort  htd 
alrcndy  occurred  lo  Lieutenant  John  Bell  (1747-n98),  who 
proposed  that  a  shot  with  a  chain  attached  to  it  should  be  dis- 
charged from  a  mortar.  lu  Kchriiary,  1807,  Captain  Goorse 
William  Manby  (KC5-1834)  had  engaged  in  perfecting  an 
Apparatus  very  simitar  to  Betl's,  and  in  August  he  had  exhib- 
ited some  experiments  with  his  improved  life-preserving  mortar 
to  the  members  of  the  Suffolk  House  Humane  Society.  Bell's 
idea  had  been  to  fire  a  rope  from  ship  lo  shore,  Manby's  was  t» 
fire  it  from  shore  to  ship.  A  line  fastened  to  a  barbed  shut 
was  fired  from  a  mortar  on  the  shore.  By  means  of  this  line  s 
hawser  wns  (Innvn  out  frnMi  (he  shore  lo  the  sln'p,  and  iilon?  it 
Wiis  niTj  :i  irjitir  HI  »lii-li  111,-  -liijiwnrU-il  \yr:v  hiiulr^l.  Tr-n- 
gri.Ufw's  ni.pnrntix  niso  iis.M  line  an<i  haHscr.  but  lii,-^  liii<> 
was  jittiu-licil  to  li  n«l;i4  insteiid  of  beiiifi  shot  out  of  a  iiioriar, 
and  he  subsliliitnl  a  <lunr  fur  a  enidlc.  Tlie  advaiita^'es  Men- 
that  ii  rocket  «as  luiieh  lighter,  more  ].(.rtable,  nnil  less  cx]H.-nMi.' 
than  a  bomb  and  mortar,  >ni<l  that  it  involved  less  risk  of  brc;iL- 
iiijr  Ihe  line,  since  the  vclocitv  of  ii  roeket  increases  frraduallv, 
wlicreas  that  of  a  shot  lined  from  a  mortar  was  j^o  jrreat  aii'i 
sudden  Hint  the  line  was  frequenllv  hroken.  Trcri<:rause's  oiilirr 
ap|iaralTis  eoul.l  he  jiaeked  in  a  chest  !  ft.  :i  inches  by  1  fl.  (i 
:ld  lake  up  no  a|ij)rcciable  space  on  bcuird  slii|>. 
^cd  .■ilhcr  from  llio  ship  or  the  shore. 
1  the  use  of  Ibe  niorlar  on  shore  alone.     Ileinr 

I'ssel  de|iciidcil  nii  the  fortuitous  presence  of 

■  viciiiilv  of  the  MTcck. 

I  Februarv  -'S.  ISIS,  after  many  jrturnc\s  t- 

heiirt-breakiii.L'  rciiiill's.  that  Treiisronsc  siil- 
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Government  moved  slowly;  rarliameiit  haggled  over  the 
atter^  though  a  member  of  the  House  warned  it  that  it  was 
lilty  of  sinful  negligence,  "  for,  while  you  are  parleying  over 
is  invention  and  this  important  subject,  thousands  of  our 
llow-men  are  losing  their  lives." 

Finally  Government  ordered  twenty  sets  of  the  rockets, 
it  later  resolved  on  making  them  itself,  and  paid  Trengrouse 
»0,  the  supposed  profit  he  would  have  made  on  the  order.  In 
J21  the  Society  of  Arts  presented  him  with  their  silver  medal 
id  a  grant  of  thirty  guineas.  Alexander  I,  of  Bussia,  later 
'esented  him  with  a  diamond  ring,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
les  to  which  the  rocket  had  been  put  in  shipwrecks  on  the 
altic  and  the  Black  Sea.  With  these  acknowledgments  of  his 
r\ices  he  had  to  rest  contented,  though  he  had  expended 
JOOO  in  his  experiments  and  sacrificed  to  this  one  object — that 
saving  life — his  capital,  his  business,  and  his  health. 

As  he  lay  on  his  death-bed  with  his  face  to  the  wall,  he 
Tned  about,  and,  with  one  of  his  bright,  hopeful  smiles,  said 
'  his  son,  "  If  you  live  to  be  as  old  as  I  am,  you  will  find  my 
•cket  apparatus  all  along  our  shores."  They  were  his  last 
Drds. 

The  rocket  apparatus  is  used  along  the  shores  of  Great 
ritain  at  over  300  stations,  but  not,  as  he  had  hoped,  on  board 
le  vessels.  Meanwhile  Manby's  mortar  after  a  fair  test  had 
*oved  itself  so  cumbrous  and  dangerous  that  it  was  abandoned, 
evertheless  Manby  received  over  £2000  from  a  grateful  country. 

Trengrouse,  it  is  said,  once  met  Sir  William  Congreve,  an- 
her  rival  inventor  (see  Congreve  Rocket),  and  said  to  him 

the  course  of  their  discussion,  "  So  far  as  I  can  see,  Sir 
illiam,  your  rocket  is  designed  to  destroy  life ;  mine  is  to  save 
le ;  and  I  do  claim  to  be  the  first  that  ever  thought  of  utilizing 
rocket  for  the  saving  of  human  lives." 

Roller-coaster.  The  story  of  its  origin  was  thus  given  in 
le  New  York  Tribune  in  1910 :  L.  N.  Thompson,  since  famous 
I  the  founder  of  Luna  Park  in  Coney  Island,  was  riding  in  a 
ir  once  when  he  saw  some  boys  sliding  down  hill  in  the  snow, 
ow,  Mr.  Thompson  had  been  born  in  Indiana,  and  afterward 
id  lived  in  Arizona.  There  were  no  hills  about  his  Indiana 
>me  and  there  was  no  snow  in  Arizona.  As  he  looked  at  the 
)ys,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  birthright  in  his 
ra  boyhood  and  declared  that  he  would  like  to  go  sliding  then 
id  there. 

The  more  he  thought  it  over,   the  surer  he  became  that 
lousands  of  grown-up  people  everywhere  must  lee\  \Xvfe  ««caa 
aj.     H  he  could  make  it  respectable  lor   gTOViii-\i^«i  \.^  %^ 
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sliding,  he  tMilieve*!  tlmy  would  !ike  it.  Thereupon  he  boiiglit  a 
tickt^t  for  a  Peiiiisvlvanix  lowti  wlii're  lu:  hud  lic-nrd  tliat  a  mal 
company  was  running  a  road  by  gravity,  coaating  its  cars  do"" 
one  hill  witli  furcu  enough  to  take  thvm  up  another.  Tho  ylttn 
worked  perfui-tly.  so  Mr.  Tlioiiipaon  experiment"?*!  for  a  whik, 
perfected  plaus  for  guarding  his  passengers'  safety,  nnd  tixJi 
ou*  patents  on  his  road.  This  wax  the  "  switohhack  "  which  wai 
built  ill  Coney  Isiaiui  in  1881. 

This  rollcr-i-oaster  was  only  450  fdCt  long,  nii'l  llie  hijjhwr 
drop  on  ilie  Win-  was  only  10  feet.  To-day  there  is  a  roller- 
coaster  at  Uri';htou  Beach  whcro  the  track  i«  11(1  fwt  higli  »i 
one  point  iinii  iIhto  is  a  (Imp  of  85  feet.  That  firet  roller-coaster 
cost  $1500.  Tlic  big  roller-coasters  at  Coney  Island  to-dny 
coet  nlxiul  $(iO,000  enih.  The  smaller  ones,  such  as  arc  shi|ipe<! 
to  Hio  de  Janeiro  or  Yokohama,  represent  an  investment  of 
$40,000  each  before  they  have  carriea  &  passenger.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  $50,000,000  is  invested  in  sliding  amusements  of  one 
sort  or  nnnthcr  in  the  TJniled  StfllcH  alone.  A  single  firm,  the 
Funic  whiMi  njx'ratcd  the  (IM  "  Swit<lil,;i,-k "  in  ISSl,  liii-' 
.$,S,(MUUi(»)  invcslcd  in  Ihu  l,ll^-iJlcss.  lis  [.rcints  iin'  en..rm..ii.. 
hi  one  sc^is.,,1  a  nillcr-ioiislrr  frc(|iiciillv  p^ivs  !ur  itself.  Knni- 
in^rs  (.r  less  lliiiii  :{li  |"'i'  iciil,  fur  a'  -hmm.h  arc  rare.  'U« 
tiKpiisaii.l  .lolliirs  is  u  i.-..,,,!  litruru  for  a  Suti.lav's  recTipls.     T!"' 


takes   (Ik-   hiTcr   ui.-hilalious.  an,!   then'   liavc   had 
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Ji.wrs  are   tuniwl    ujisiilc  down    for  tlie 

iriii^'  which  tlicv  arc  |)assiiif:  |ju>  l<)|i  of  t! 

'J"he  mere  craving  to  cut  looa>;  Cot  a.  ^ 
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he  basic  metal  from  which  the  coaster  mint  has  coined  its 
'ortunes,  but  there  are  other  human  desires  that  have  been 
ed  into  the  hopper  with  it^  and  all  have  come  out  good  gold  and 
rreeiibacks.  Wed  the  sliding,  coasting  impulse  to  the  urge  of 
he  swimming  hole,  mankind's  love  for  splashing  and  the  smooth 
notion  of  water,  and  you  have  the  "  shoot  the  chutes/'  Add 
o  the  sliding  impulse  the  grown-up's  sneaking  feeling  that 
his  sliding  is  awful  foolishness,  but  he  is  going  to  cut  up  just 
he  same,  and  you  have  the  "  freak  "  rides.  There  is  the  "  Vir- 
pnia  reel/'  in  which  couples  slide  in  tubs  dov^Ti  a  path  where 
hey  are  bumped  and  turned  hindside  before,  striking  pegs  on 
he  way.  There  is  the  ^Miuman  Niagara,"  which  is  a  flight  of 
tairs  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  except  that  when  you  try  to 
ralk  down  you  roll  down  instead.  And  then,  ranked  among  the 
freaks/'  is  the  slide  that  is  really  the  most  fundamental  of  all, 
he  "  human  toboggan  slide,"  in  which  you  simply  place  your 
•erson  in  contact  with  a  smooth  wooden  surface  and  slide  at  a 
peed  that  is  almost  too  good  to  be  true,  and  with  the  blessed 
ssuran(*e  that  there  are  no  nails  anywhere  on  the  way. 

The  "  scenic  railway  "  is  the  result  of  another  combination ; 
fie  sliding  impulse  mixed  with  the  love  of  surprising  things  to 
[?e.  Here  an  ordinary  roller-coaster  winds  through  Arctic  ice- 
elds  of  papier-mache  or  canvas  canyons. 

Roller-skate.  The  first  roller-skate  seems  to  have  been 
atented  in  1823  by  one  Tyers,  a  fruiterer  in  Picadilly,  I^ondon. 
)ther  patents  of  a  similar  kind  followed  at  intervals,  but  none 
f  these  skates  were  guidable  in  curves  save  at  the  expense  of 
nomiouR  friction.  It  was  not  until  18G5,  when  J.  L.  Plimpton, 
f  New  York,  brought  out  his  famous  skate,  that  curves  and  all 
ther  figures  known  on  ice  were  brought  within  the  reach  of 
katers  on  an  artificial  floor.  This  was  the  familiar  four- 
i^heelcd  skate  working  on  rubber  springs. 

Lady  Dorothy  Neville,  in  her  "  Recollections,"  tells  us  that 
ome  years  elapsed  before  it  was  taken  up  by  the  public  in 
Cngland,  though  it  was  occasionally  used  by  professionals  on  tlie 
tage.  "  Suddenly  in  the  middle  seventies  the  mania  caught 
old  of  every  class,  and  rinks,  some  improvised  and  some  spe- 
ially  built,  sprang  up  in  almost  every  town  of  any  importance, 
jondon,  and  more  especially  fashionable  London,  went  mad 
bout  the  new  amusement.  The  craze,  however,  did  not  last 
s  long  as  many  speculators  had  confidently  anticipated,  and  a 
Teat  deal  of  money  was  eventually  lost  by  those  who,  convinced 
f  the  permanency  of  the  roller-skating  rage,  had  invested,  or 
ather  risked,  their  monev  in  the  constructioi\  ot  t\i\V%.  ^c^^\- 
katin^  whilst  it  lasted  called  forth  many  witticiams  ^sidL  Yi&a^, 


ftf  Miv/jr  ilftOK  til-  CltfltM  ;>■  l^fOHU.lTlnX. 

Wtme  of  tlieiu,  it  must  be  acldetl,  o(  iiooe  too  r«?finecl  «  taslc 
Cortnin  ladiea,  for  iiistniite,  were  said  to  stand  on  a  vm 
unsteady  footing,  whilftt  tithers  of  irreproachable  randuct  and 
ftteru  doinwiiior  were  Bpoken  uf  as  foiinlftiitly  falling.  One 
could  not  help  smiling  to  hear  that  jwople  regarded  as  uiixlelf 
of  decorum  liml  rei-eiitly  had  many  a  slip.  The  whole  craie 
indeed,  with  the  comical  accidoiila  it  ciilaileil,  [irudiiced  general 
and  widespread  hilarity." 

From  far  back  in  the  eighteenth  L'entut}-.  n  rude  sort  of  »kat£ 
on  wheels  has  been  used  on  thu  roads  in  Uollund,  and  at  one  limo 
they  penetrnU'd  into  Germany.  .Some  wntrivance  of  ihis  sort 
is  evidently  alluded  to  in  a  paragraph  that  appeared  in  the 
Illunlrated  London  AVhw  for  November  1,  18ijl : 

ITTim  Mi'yerl>ecr  intrutluc«il  ■  akatinK  iK*ne  into  liU  Uet  oppia, 
tbc  "  l*rophM«,"  it  WKs  a  matUr  at  Jiajiiiu  wlietltcr  this  pivce  of  sU^ 
cff«t  WM  orlKiniil  or  nott  a  Itttl*  »lMi>iir^  provwl  the  npgativi 
|[BV<^  another  illtn' 
what  hu  been  (oi 
pantomiDie  prodtu  .__ 
tlip   Herlin   ntnipospr 'e 


Rome.  TIk'  iiaiiic  oT  limno,  s^nvs  a  wriltT  in  flio  .Viiorc 
Anl'ilo'iia.  is  |)iol>al)lv  llio  one  most  rc]>piilu(l  in  Iho  .iiireniit 
pnrts.>f  \\w  wnrlii.     All  Ih.Monlinonls.  irxludinK  Ocoaiiica.  iiiiv,- 

IJoni.'s.     hi  iMirope  IIkt,'  is  mi  isl 1  ...liic.l  Home  in  llic  Bsiltir. 

oir  llic  c^isl  roiist  of  (ho  .Sfaii.liiiiivinn  j...Mins«ln.  A  villas  of 
lOiiO  inh;il,ilinils.  it  possesses  a  ..i(h(.<Iiiil.  In  Asia  then'  i^  ii 
Itotnc  ill  nppcr  Hiirn.n.  on  ii  liriincli  of  Ilic  SittHnjr.  n  ilis^liin.-e 
of  ,i)i.ml  i;.-.  kil.mictivs  to  \\w  soiithciisl  ..f  Miindalnv. 

KoiiK'  ill  AlVi.iL  is  an  important  <ciilre  for  (lie  niissioniiries 
of   Hasut..liih.l.      Ii    n.'s   lu  ilie  snutluM.t    uf   Ihu   Oraiitre   Stale, 
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about  50  kilometres  from  the  Orange  River.  North  America 
has  several  Romes — one  in  New  York  State,  Virginia,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Texas,  Pennsylvania,  and  Indiana,  and  two  in  Georgia. 
In  South  America  there  are  two  Romes  in  Argentina. 

In  Oceanica  Rome  is  an  important  city  of  Queensland. 
It  is  also  the  name  of  a  stream  which  flows  from  the  mountainous 
chain  of  the  Bismarck  archipelago.  The  Malay  archipelago  also 
possesses  its  Rome  in  the  north  of  Timor. 

Rose.  Pliny,  writing  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
sa3^s  of  the  rose  that  "  it  is  a  flower  knoMm  to  all  nations,  equally 
with  wine,  myrtle,  and  oil."  Long  before  Pliny's  time  indeed, 
it  had  been  crowned  the  Queen  of  Flowers.  Its  rule  was  well- 
nigh  universal.  Hindoos,  Greeks,  and  Romans  had  speculated 
about  its  origin  and  invented  pretty  legends  to  account  for  it. 
One  of  the  prettiest  is  the  following: 

A  Jewish  maiden  named  Zillah,  rejecting  the  advances  of 
an  unworthy  lover,  was  by  him  accused  of  evil  practices  and  so 
sentenced  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake.  But  the  fire  spared  the 
maiden  and  consumed  only  the  evil-minded  lover :  "  The  fire 
began  to  burn  about  her ;  she  made  her  prayers  to  our  Lord,  and 
anon  was  the  fire  quenched  and  out,  and  brands  that  were 
burning  becomen  white  roses,  and  these  were  the  first  roses 
that  ever  any  man  saw." 

A  Persian  myth  asserts,  that,  when  at  Nimrod's  command 
their  prophet  Araham  was  in  his  infancy  cast  into  a  furnace,  the 
glowing  bed  of  coals  was  turned  instantly  into  a  bed  of  roses, 
"  whereon  the  child  sweetly  slumbered." 

According  to  a  Greek  myth,  all  roses  were  originally  while, 
but  some  were  tinged  red  by  the  blood  of  Venus,  who  wounded 
her  foot  on  a  thorn  while  hastening  to  the  aid  of  the  dying 
Narcissus.  According  to  another  legend,  they  sprang  from  the 
bath  of  Aphrodite.  Later,  a  Christian  tradition  asserted  that 
the  crown  of  thorns  was  one  of  the  rose  thorn,  and  that  the  red 
roses  sprang  from  the  blood  of  Christ : 

Men  saw  the  thorns  on  Jesus*  brow, 
But  angels  saw  the  roses. 

A  still  different  story  is  told  by  Mussulman  tradition.  Ac- 
cording to  this,  white  roses  sprang  from  the  sweat  of  the 
prophet  Mohammed  during  his  journey  to  heaven,  and  yellow 
ones  from  perspiration  dripping  from  the  mane  of  Al  Borak, 
his  steed.  It  is  further  reported  that  the  red  flower  is  colored 
with  drops  of  his  blood.  Hence  the  faithful  will  never  suffer 
one  to  lie  on  the  ground. 

The  Greeks  found  an  equally  fanciful  0T\g\\\  Iot  lWt\\%. 
Cupid,  stooping  to  kiss  a  new-blown,  dewy  rose,  \j«l«»  «X\xtv^\s^ 
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s  bee  asleeji  in  U^  lieart.  To  Jiiease  tlie  pelulaiif  boy,  Vemu 
Mruug  hU  bow  witb  captive  bccfi  and  pitiiik-il  along  the  stem  v! 
the  rose  the  stings  torn  from  tlit-ui.  IIip)>ui'rates,  the  god  of 
silence,  carries  an  his  symbol  a  roee  given  to  him  by  Cupid. 
From  the  idea  of  eecreey  or  ruaervo  that  ateocitttes  itself  vilii 
roses  came  the  old  lustom  reconled  by  the  Gre^s.  When  ihc 
people  of  the  North,  Ihoy  eay,  wished  to  presen-e  the  roofi 
profound  fietrci.'y  in  regard  to  what  was  said  lietween  themselves 
at  tlioir  feasts,  a  freshly  gathered  rose  was  hung  from  the  ceil- 
ing above  the  upper  end  of  the  table.  It  was  oonsidered  not  onh 
dislionorable,  but  a  crime,  to  reveal  that  which  had  been  aaid 
"  Bub  ro8a." 

On  the  hills  near  Athens,  vast  rose  gardens  were  planiwi 
which  supplied  the  flower  markeiti  of  the  day.  Likewise  their 
culture  was  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  the  (Jroi-o- 
Jtouiau  colonies  of  Psstnm  and  Sybaris.  Ovid  tells  us  that  in 
Konie  they  were  made  to  bloom  twice  a  year  by  loeans  of  hoi 
water.  From  other  contemporary  writers  it  may  be  gatliered  ! 
that  the  water  was  carried  in  pipes  as  in  our  modern  hot-houw>. 

Wlii'n  (.li'uiiiilrii  .■jiiiic  to  Mi.vt  Miirc  Aiilmiv  m  l.Vi-ilj;..  f.air  , 
iliiv^  .if  fcii^tJTi^r  atid  inciTininiit  cnsnci].— IIil-  Umrih  and  irt.vii- 
in-  diiv  ix'in>r  11  fi^slivid  of  nws.  Tlie  Ihmrs  of  tlio  n.mii-  ini.i  I 
llilUs  wciv  riAricd  1i.  llio  dq.lh  of  ci-hlwn  in.hcs  «itli  fiv.liK 
hluuii  roses,  held  in  phnr  by  a  slron-  biil  dL-lical,'  net  .trfuli^.i 
above  ihcni  so  lluil  licr  {.'in-^ls  juidil  walk  over  Ihcni,  Xcro.  W. 
niiiny  y,-;irs  biti-r,  jjave  a  feast  wlicvc  $100,001)  was  s]HTit  in  r.-,- 

On  Ihc  occasion  <if  certain  water-parlics  frivcn  at  Babr.  lli.' 
whole  lake  of  Lueiuii  was  covered  wilb  roses,  wlu.b  ]>arled  bel-rv 
Ibe  niovin;;  l.iwils  an<l  dosed  after  ibcni  as  tliov  j.assi-d.  Lueiii- 
A'erns  readied  a  Inxurv  in  Ibe  uk-  of  tin-  ro>e  never  suhms^.'! 
before  or  after  !iis  tiniV.  lie  slept  upon  a  coneh  eou>re.l  "  illi 
cnslii.nis  made  of  line.  Iliili  net.  and  filled  willi  frcslilv-LMlbrTe'I 
ro^e-leav..s.  The  c.xirenie  fastidiousness  of  the  vouns  Sniiridir- 
ides,  the  Svburile.  wbuse  sleep  wiis  disturiied  l.v  a  cruni]>K'.l 
rose  leaf,  bas  passed  inio  a  familiar  pmverl.. 

In  Ccnnanv  Ibe  n.se  bas  ever  iieen  a  fnvorile  lluwer.  Ii  i- 
one  of  tb.ise  mysterious  blossoms,  like  the  "  for^et-nic-not."  ilia; 
unlock  treasuri-s  coneeuled  in  raws  or  easiles.  Tbe  rose  ua- 
dedicated  to  llobbi.  the  Northern  Venus,  and.  in  fbristian 
hands,  beeame  the  "  MarieinosdLcn  "  of  Ibe  Vir-in.  The  wlnie 
rose  is  usualh-  Slarv's  emblem.  She  dried  her  veil  on  a  rose- 
bush, and  tlierealler  il  bore  n.in.-  but  white  (lowers. 

Ii^  llie  Cernian  Honk  of  Heroes  iberu  is  a  storv  of  a  rose 
garden  al   Worms  surrounded  bv  a  single  silken  tlireiid.      Tlie 
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Princess  Chrymhilde  promised  to  each  knight  who  should  suc- 
cessfully defend  it  and  slay  an  attacking  giant,  a  chaplet  of  roses 
and  a  kiss.  Hildebrandt,  one  of  the  knights,  took  the  roses, 
but  declined  the  kiss.  Another,  a  monk,  not  only  took  the  kiss, 
but  sued  for  one  apiece  for  all  the  members  of  his  fraternity. 
To  this  the  princess  consented,  but  only  after  the  valiant  monk 
had  "  fulfilled  his  tale  "  of  giants,  one  for  each  kiss. 

Now  let  us  pass  from  legend  to  history.  The  rose  was 
distinguished  from  other  flowers  at  a  very  early  age,  and  by 
most  of  the  ancient  races  of  Asia,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Assyrians  and  the  Hebrews,  who  seem  only  to  have  spoken  of  it 
after  the  advent  of  the  Grecian  influence.  The  discovered 
Egyptian  records  have  no  traces  of  it  before  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Alexander. 

The  two  earliest  roses  known  by  name — the  Eose  of  the 
^lagis  and  the  Rose  of  the  Chaldeans — were  identified  from  the 
Zend-Avesta,  which  has  reported  the  traditions  of  these  ancient 
]>eoples. 

The  Greeks,  who  originated  in  Asia  Minor,  doubtless  brought 
the  cultivated  rose  to  Europe  with  them.  Herodotus  tells  us 
that  after  King  Midas  was  settled  in  Hellas  the  rose  of  sixty 
j>etals  was  found  there.  What  particular  varieties  of  rose  they 
were  that  were  sung  by  Homer,  Sappho,  and  Anacreon  we  can 
only  guess,  but  the  roses  of  Philippes,  of  Cyrenius,  of  Phaselis, 
and  others  had  a  great  reputation.  From  the  descriptions  of 
Theophrastus  one  can  get  some  idea  of  the  roses  that  were  culti- 
\ated  by  the  Greeks  after  the  fourth  century  B.C. 

One  of  these  is  the  rose  of  the  hundred  petals,  which  was 
probably  brought  from  Asia  Minor  by  Midas.  It  was  doubtless 
known  to  and  sung  by  Sappho  and  Anacreon. 

The  Romans  came  to  know  the  rose  immediately  after  their 
conquest  of  Greece,  for  soon  after  Cicero  mentions  the  flower, 
A'arro  encouraged  its  culture,  Horace  and  Ovid  sang  of  it. 
^'i^gil  had  already  made  the  roses  of  Paestum  celebrated,  and 
spoken  of  their  capacity  to  bloom  twice  a  year. 

From  the  descriptions  of  the  elder  Pliny  a  number  of  the 
most  celebrated  roses  of  the  time  have  been  more  or  less  certainly 
identified. 

After  the  Romans  the  Queen  of  Flowers  remained  for  cen- 
turies neglected  and  ignored  in  consequence  of  the  invasion  of 
the  Barbarians. 

In  the  West  there  are  scarcely  any  traces  of  the  rose;  we 
have  to  go  back  to  the  East  again  to  pick  up  the  thread  of  the 
storv. 

Thanks  to  the  recent  discovery  ol  ros^^  \xv  \Xv^  ^^^Ni^asx 


.»o  iij)]u*araiu*u. 

It  was  ill  is  rose  tliat  was  ii 
Rene  and  widely  cultivated  tht 
Provence  and  later  as  the  Provii 

The  Ited  Damask  Itose,  too,  4 
history  as  the  badge  of  the  hous 
brought  to  England  from  Proveni 
of  Ijancaster. 

The  White  Hose  of  the  House  o 
vated  in  the  sixteenth  century.    Th 
named  I>ecause  the  various  combata 
helmets,  and  this  long  and  bloody 
asscM'intion  that  exists  with  the  name 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  c 
in  Holland,  where  the  rose  of  a  hund 
to  be  known  as  the  Rose  of  Batavia, 
also  the  Moss  Rose. 

Rose  of  England.  The  origin  < 
coat-of-arnis  dates  ba(»k  to  the  civi 
and  the  I^ncaster  factions. 

In  the  year  1 150  a  group  of  nol 
respective  rights  of  the  rival  daima 
avoid    interruption    they    adjourned 
Scarce    had    thev   arrived,    however, 
Richard,   Duke  of  York,  was  i»»"* 
ceased   innncdiatpl^- 
Ihci**  •' 
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greatest  number  wins  the  day/'  All  agreed,  led  to  violent 
excitement  and  threats,  and  the  party  separated  to  make  known 
to  their  friends  the  badges  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
Notwithstanding  reconciliation,  once  thought  to  have  been 
safely  effected  between  the  rival  factions,  war  again  broke  out 
and  raged  for  many  years.  Not  until  the  two  houses  were 
united  by  the  marriage  of  Henry  VII  of  Lancaster  and  Elizabeth 
of  York  did  the  nation  obtain  peace.  The  roses,  then  blended, 
became  the  national  flower  of  England,  emblazoned  on  her  arms 
and  on  the  coin  of  the  realm. 

Let  merry  England  proudly  rear 
Her  blended  roses  bought  so  dear. 

Rose  of  Hell.  A  flower  that  blooms  on  a  tree  of  great  size 
and  strength  growing  in  the  sides  of  Mount  Agua,  a  high  peak 
near  the  volcano  of  Fuego  among  the  rugged  mountains  of 
Central  America.  The  blossom  measures  about  12  inches  across, 
and  receives  its  sinister  name  from  the  Indians,  who  believe  that 
the  c4-ater  of  the  volcano  is  the  entrance  to  hell  and  that  the 
flower  is  a  native  of  the  regions  below.  The  Los  Angeles  Times 
thus  describes  the  flower: 

At  first  appearance  it  seems  to  be  a  tough  gnarled  knot  of  a  tree 
which  has  l>een  splintered;  but  closer  examination  discloses  the  fact 
that  it  has  petals  of  wood  and  bark  and  the  rough  outlines  of  a  flower. 
The  petals,  concave  in  form,  are  arranged  much  like  the  petals  of  a 
half-blown  rose.  Their  inside  surfaces  are  covered  with  fine  lines,  which 
have  the  delicacy  of  fine  hand  carving.  The  stem,  which  is  about  a 
foot  long,  is  of  some  unusual  wood,  which  is  light  and  strong.  It  is 
covered  with  heavy  bark,  which  seems  to  have  been  cracked  by  heat. 
Both  flower  and  stem  are  dark  brown — the  color  of  weather-beaten 
lM>ughs.  and  dry  as  tinder. 

Rose  of  Hildesheim.  There  is  an  Arab  tradition  that  a 
certain  King  Shaddad  planted  a  field  of  roses  in  the  desert, 
and  that  they  are  still  flourishing;  but  that  no  man  can  find 
them.  If  man  ever  does  discover  them,  he  will  have  come  upon 
the  oldest  rose-bush  in  the  world.  Meanwhile  that  title  is 
claimed  by  and  conceded  to  a  carefully  tended  rose-bush  which, 
notwithstanding  the  thousand  years  of  life  that  are  credited  to  it, 
still  lives  and  blooms  against  the  wall  of  the  Cathedral  in  Hilde- 
sheim, Germany.  Though  its  stem  is  only  2  inches  thick,  it 
is  26  feet  high,  covers  32  feet  of  wall,  and,  notwithstanding  its 
great  age,  puts  forward  fresh  branches  and  green  tendrils  every 
spring.  One  tradition,  which  is  not  intrinsically  impossible, 
claims  that  the  bush  was  planted  by  Charlemagne  to  commemo- 
rate a  visit  paid  him  by  the  Ambassador  of  the  Caliph  TFaroun- 
al-Raschid.     But  pnpvhr  imagination,   claiwonwg  1v>t  ^  \\\w<i 
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tnyeliu  origin,  favors  the  following  legend.  In  tiie  Middle  Aga 
llie  i-ilp  uf  liililesheim  was  a  vast  forest  known  as  the  Wokl, 
Because  of  its  atiundant  g&me,  this  was  a  favorite  report  of  tbe 
Emperor  Louis  the  I'iouB,  an  ardent  sportsman,  who  reigned  in 
the  ninth  century.  One  day  the  arduous  chase  of  a  great  wiule 
stag  led  him  into  Innerete  River,  where  the  stag  itself  esi'aped 
by  ewinuning,  hut  where  the  king  loat  horse  and  hounds  in  th« 
water  and  reached  the  other  side  only  to  find  himself  alone  in  a 
trackless  wilderness.  Drawing  u  Eolden  crucifix  from  his  breast, 
he  hung  it  on  a  rose-tree  in  full  bloom,  prayed  before  it  for 
succor,  and  then  lay  down  lo  «l«>p.  WIkmi  he  awoke,  the  rose- 
tree  was  standing  in  a  heap  uf  snow,  though  all  aruuiul  was  fre^li 
and  green,  and  tiie  crucifix  was  frozen  to  tlR>  bush,  yei  the  roses 
bloomed  fairer  and  fuller  than  before.  He  saw  a  miracle  lia>l 
been  wrought  for  hira.  Just  then  the  blast  of  horns  and  the 
baying  of  dogs  annouowd  tha  approach  of  his  retinue.  Presently 
it  arrived,  and  all  ll3^HMMHHft>f  to  lind  their  missing  ma.<ter 
again,  hale  and  htdfl^^^^^HBiiold  them  what  had  occurred 
and  bade  them  laj  nlNiHH^^R'or  a  chapel  in  com  me  moral  inn 


Rose  of  Jericho. 


atliL^lr. 


The  (.-hi'i.sln.as  m.-c,  I'nr  u.\Hni|.lo.  is  a  lu^M.-liur.',  whiJ. 
dt;ni)Uids  a  litllc  [H'oteitiuti  wiili  a  liaiid-l);5lil  il'  wv  di'sirc  it  to 


■\cvllur)t  stT 


c.^^'c,   hut   whi.li,   .\lf:.M'iii!i   coluiiisls  sav 

,  |iois..jis  the  Ijro 

nii.s  nl  its  fool. 

lis   individual    bl- 

Ui ihe  siiiiii'  Liiuijcan  class  as  ial>l>airi's 

and  tiiriii|is.  am 

way  relate!  to  any  sort  of  rose.  -  for.  \\ 

loiifzh  it  be  drv. 

it,'ii|'oii  iniiiibitioii  ..f  nmistinv.  .lilale 

ils   leaves  a.et   e 

its  tiowurs  coiitraclcd  iiii'l  srcniiii^-  i)ricd 

lip." 

It  i-^  alsocalK-d  the  Rose  .,r  >laiy.  a 

it  jjrcw  Tip  lo  mark  I'vcry  rcsliii;:-plari>  i 

.r  llie   lioly   Fain 

inp-  tiio  jourijfv  to  IVvpl.     S(jiti«'(irn<'s  i 

t   is  u.-ed  as  a  sv 

the  Hcsarrcrtion. 

Rose   du    Roi    (King's    Rose).     ( 

)rie    uf    the    best 

nutnnmal  roses  in  its  roml>iiifd  |ierfe,iio 

■lis  of  r<.i-„i.  M-ent 

ness,   and   eolor.      Its   hislofv    is   U„.   .,mI 

V  lliiiiii  it    das  t 

for.     Thu  Kin-'s  rose  has  beuji  c^'rvin, 

.!yV  rose,     11  is 
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coat,  a  renegade,  a  sort  of  lloral  Vicar  of  Bray.  It  made  its 
first  appearance  in  France  during  the  time  of  Louis  XVIII  and 
was  named  the  King's  Rose  in  compliment  to  him.  When  Bona- 
parte came  over  from  Elba  and  put  the  legitimate  king  to  flight, 
the  proprietor,  thinking  that  his  new  rose  with  any  other  name 
would  bring  in  more  money,  deemed  it  good  policy  to  rechristen 
it  Rose  de  TEmpereor,  or  the  Emperor's  Rose.  But  the  hun- 
dred days  were  a  limited  number,  and  the  Battle  of  Waterloo 
again  changed  the  aspect  of  political  affairs.  The  rose  ratted 
once  more,  and  was  re-styled  Rose  du  Roi.  It  is  known  in 
England  as  the  Crimson  Perpetual.  To  complete  its  diplomatic 
education,  it  only  wanted  to  be  rebaptized  to-day  as  the  Rose  de 
la  Republique  Rouge,  or  the  Red  Republican  Rose. 

Fickle  and  unloyal  as  the  rose  has  thus  proved  itself  to  be, 
it  averts  your  censure  like  other  fair  offenders. 

If  to  her  share  some  floral  errors  fall, 

Look  on  her  face  and  youll  forget  them  all. 

Round  Tower.  A  curious  ruin  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  the 
form  of  a  round,  stone  tower,  30  feet  high,  supported  by  8  massive 
stone  columns,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy. 
Danish  antiquarians  claimed  for  it  a  resemblance  to  Scandi- 
navian architecture,  and  surmised  that  it  had  been  built  by  the 
old  Norse  rovers,  Leif  and  Thorwald,  who,  on  the  authority  of 
the  sagas,  are  said  to  have  sailed  from  Iceland  to  the  New  World 
about  A.D.  1000,  and  to  have  passed  a  winter  in  New  England, 
llore  Thorwald  had  been  slain  in  an  encounter  with  the  natives, 
and  buried  near  the  spot  where  he  fell.  A  rock  on  the  shore  of 
Taunton  River,  known  as  the  Dighton  Rock,  from  its  neighbor- 
hood to  the  town  of  Dighton,  whose  strange  and  illegible  inscrip- 
tions had  attracted  the  attention  of  antiquarians  from  the  time 
of  (^otton  Mather,  was  now  declared  to  be  a  Runic  stone.  The 
case  was  greatly  strengthened  when  a  skeleton  was  dug  up  at 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  wearing  on  its  breast  an  oval  brass  plate,  and 
prirt  around  the  waist  by  a  curious  belt,  similar  in  workmanship 
to  the  bandoliers  worn  when  firearms  were  in  their  infancy. 
This  was  at  once  claimed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  Norse  warrior, 
presumably  Thorwald  himself,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  skele- 
ton was  buried  Indian  fashion,  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  Indian 
arrow-heads  around  it.  But  all  this  chain  of  evidence,  seemingly 
so  complete,  has  been  overthrown  by  fuller  research.  The  Round 
Tower  has  been  proved  to  be  simply  a  mill,  similar  in  construc- 
tion to  many  still  extant  in  England,  notably  one  in  Chesterton. 
The  inscriptions  on  Dighton  Rock  are  nothing  b\xt  Vv«L\l-^t^afc^ 
Indian  picture  writing.     The  metal  foxind  wpotv  Wv^  ^^^\ss^. 


iM 


nivnr  hook  of  riRinrs  /woffv w/o.v. 


turiR'il  "III  III  \ni  (lifffit'iit  tmm  tlial  iinod  for  wi«rlik<i  piiqHisf* 
hy  the  ScaixlinHviaii^.  ntul  iiU-titu-nl  with  tlint  kimwii  to  have 
bet'ii  woni  !j)'  Iinliaiw,  l>oth  for  purposes  of  ornament  and  Je- 
feiifc,  as  far  hack  as  the  time  of  the  Caliols.  A  windmill  is 
known  to  have  U-cu  oredod  in  Newport;  it  is  mentioned  in 
Governor  Arnold's  will,  aiid  the  way  leading  to  it  is  still  tailed 
Mill  Street.  The  liound  Tower  lias,  nevertheless,  been  iisci]  fw 
poetical  purposes  by  Longfellow  in  *'  The  Skeleton  Knight " 
and  by  J.  ii.  Braiiierd,  in  "The  N'ewport  Tower."  The  latter 
invents  an  Indian  tradition  th«t  its  deeiiying  walls  were  typicai 
of  the  dieappearanre  of  the  Keel  Man,  and  that  its  final  fall 
would  herald  the  total  extinction  of  his  race.  Mrs.  I~  H. 
Sigournej  uli^o  has  a  poem  called  "The  Newport  Tower." 

Royal  Academy.  The  first  idea  for  a  public  exiiibition  of 
pictures  in  l>in'loii  seenis  to  have  arisen  from  the  paintings 
presented  by  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  and  other  artists  to  tiie  Found- 
ling Asylum  (q.v.).  Free  access  being  allowed  to  the  public, 
the  place  Iwcanie  a  fashionable  lounge.  The  artists  took  tlie 
hint  mid  dctcrniiin'  t^  iittciiipt  fnnicthin.!;  nf  the  snme  fnrt  in 

«;i~  n-..\vr.\   liml'  ii  i.nliliu  ..xliih'ilinii  should  Iw  hohfaiinii^iilv. 
■ond    week    of    A|iril.      Tli. 
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(In  .liiniirtcv  21;.  i:i;.>.  Kiiitr  C.orpn  111.  at  the  soliiitntion 
of  (he  m.'Tiil..>c.:.  irniiiird  tlu'iii  :\  r.ival  flmrtcr  ns  the  '"  In- 
corpoiatcd  Socirlv  of  Artists  of  (ircal  nritaiii."  In  lTr.7. 
mviu-  to  iulcrnal  dissni^ious  Ili»t  psiiltfd  in  the  rcsiirnat inn  nf 
mnst  of  the  dirci-tnrs.  a  c(ninuifli>c  nf  f.uir  wns  appointed  to 
take  nii'iisuri-s  fo.'  forniiiit;  a  u.^w  ,urt<V.mv.     The  king  p.ivc  his 
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patronage  and  assistance,  and  some  of  the  regulations  were 
written  out  by  his  Majesty's  own  hand.  The  aflfair  was  kept 
entirely  secret  till  all  the  preparations  were  complete,  and  was 
at  length  revealed  to  the  president  of  the  old  society  by  the  king 
himself.  Kirby,  who  had  arrived  on  some  business  at  Windsor, 
was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  George  III  as  West  was  show- 
ing his  picture  of  '^Regu'us."  Kirby  admired  the  work,  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  West  would  exhibit  it.  He  replied  that  it 
l)elonged  to  his  Majesty,  who  at  once  joined  in,  "  I  shall  be 
hai)py  to  let  the  work  be  shown  to  the  public." 

"  Then,  Mr.  West,"  said  Kirby,  "  you  will  send  it  to  my 
exhibition." 

*^  No,"  replied  the  king;  "it  must  go  to  my  exhibition — to 
the  Royal  Academy." 

The  president  of  the  Associated  Artists  bowed  and  retired. 
The  disappointment  is  said  to  have  shortened*  his  life.  He  died 
in  1774,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine. 

Xext  evening,  December  9,  thirty  artists  met  at  the  house 
of  Wilton,  the  sculptor,  to  take  steps  for  forming  the  new 
academy.  The  code  of  laws  was  accepted.  Thirty-six  aca- 
demicians, recommended  by  the  king,  were  elected.  Xext  day 
his  Majesty  signed  the  in3trument  defining  the  constitution  of 
the  Koyal  Academy,  which  thus  began  its  existence  on  Satur- 
day, December  10,  1768.  On  December  14  the  first  general 
assemblv  was  held  at  Pall  Mall. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  elected  president,  William  Cham- 
bers, treasurer,  George  Michael  Moser,  keeper,  and  Francis 
^filner  Newton,  secretary.  Eight  academicians  were  chosen  as 
members  of  the  council,  which  was  to  have  the  "entire  direc- 
tion and  management  of  all  the  business  of  the  society."  Xine 
others  were  appointed  visitors,  whose  duty  was  to  "  attend  the 
schools  by  rotation,  each  a  month,  to  settle  figures,  to  examine 
the  performances  of  the  students,  to  advise  and  instruct  them.'' 
These  regulations,  with  some  slight  modifications,  continue  in 
force  to  the  present  day. 

The  Academy  found  its  first  home  in  Pall  MaU,  imme- 
diately  adjacent  to  Old  Carlton  House,  a  little  eastward  of  the 
site  now  occupied  by  the  United  Sen-ice  Club.  Its  first 
exhibition,  comprising  13G  works,  was  opened  on  the  2()th 
April,  and  was  visited  by  the  king  on  the  25th  May,  an 
advertisement  having  been  previously  inserted  in  the  papers 
that  on  that  day  the  public  would  not  be  admitted.  It  clof^ed 
on  the  27th  of  the  same  month.  The  price  of  admission  was, 
as  at  the  present  time,  one  shilling;  the  catalogues  were  solk 
for  sixj^ence,   and   the  total   receipts  wore  £C^^^   \'l8.  ^d.    ^'^ 
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Saccharin,  one  of  the  numerous  by-products  of  the  gas- 
naker's  refuse.  Its  sweetness  is  300  times  more  intense  than 
hat  of  cane  sugar.  It  was  accidentally  discovered  in  1887.  Dr. 
•'ahlberg  had  entered  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  America 
n  order  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  a  study  of  the  chemistry 
►f  coal-tar  derivatives.  One  evening  at  tea-time  he  detected 
n  intensely  sweet  flavor  upon  his  bread-and-butter.  He  traced 
he  sweetness  to  his  fingers,  to  his  hands,  and  to  his  coat-sleeves ; 
iud  it  finally  dawned  upon  him  that  it  must  have  been  derived 
rom  one  of  the  new  compounds  which  he  had  that  day  succeeded 
n  producing.  He  promptly  returned  to  his  laboratory  and 
as  ted  the  contents  of  every  vessel  with  which  he  had  been 
vorking.  His  suspicion  was  correct.  One  of  his  beakers  con- 
ained  the  sweet  material. 

'*  Some   astonishment,"   says   Chambers's  Journal   for   Oc- 
ober  20,  1889,  "  was  a  short  time  ago  aroused  by  the  report 
4at  a  substance  had  been  discovered  that  was  three  hundred 
mes  sweeter  than  sugar.     This  substance,  saccharin,  has  since 
'Come  a  marketable  commodity;  and  those  who  are  curious  to 
y  its  sweetening  properties  can  obtain  tabloids  of  it  at  most 
emists'  shops.     Our  French  neighbors  were  quick  to  recog- 
:e  it  as  a  rival  to  beet-sugar;  and  it  speedily  obtained  a  bad 
ne,  which  it  does  not  deserve,  from  their  initiative.     Our 
lieal  authorities  regard  it  as  a  valuable  remedy  in  certain 
»ases;  and  it  seems  to  be  used  in  somewhat  large  quantities 
he  preparation  of  fruits  and  liqueurs — at  least  we  gather  that 
must  be  the  case,  from  the  statement  which  is  published, 
in  German V  alone  so  much  saccharin  has  been  made  as  to 
2T  5000  tons  of  beet-sugar  superfluous.     The  sugar  manu- 
rers  are  naturally  anxious  that  this  new  coal-tar  product 
d  be  regarded  as  a  drug  and  that  its  sale  should  be  effected 
gh  chemists  only.     In  other  countries  the  manufacture 
»charin  is  arousing  the  attention  of  the  authorities,  who 
1y  see  in  it  a  favorable  subject  for  taxation." 
lad  King.     The  Salad  king  was  a  name  given  to  Henri 
^nac,  a  young  nobleman  from  the  south  of  France,  who 
3  London  as  a  refugee  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and 
his   livelihood   by   dressing  salads   in   the   French  and 
ways — hitherto  unknown  in  England.     He  was  so  sue- 
that,  within  a  month  after  his  first  ex\Kix\TcvetvV  ^\.  ^ 
\e  house  in  Grosvenor  Square,  it  was  not  co\i€»\^'^x^^*'*'  *^^ 
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thing""  at  n  gala  ilinuor  to  offer  oiio"*  guesU  a  talad  ihut  hid 
not  Ixjen  dii^st-il  liy  tlit-  young  Freiuli  nobleman.  The  storr  is 
told  by  Brillat  Mavariu,  in  his  "'  Physiologj'  of  Taste." 

Salagrama  Hn<l  Sala^ana.  The  first  word  is  the  Hiodoo 
name  for  a  eacrcd  t^lonc  found  bj*  Iho  river  Uundak,  in  \epiiui 
It  is  held  to  im  very  saiTed.  Onre  when  Vishnu  the  Preserver 
was  followed  by  Shiva  the  JJeetroycr,  ho  implored  the  aid  n' 
Maia — illusion  or  glnmuur — who  turned  him  In  a  Eloiie. 
Through  thi»  stanL'  Shiva,  in  the  form  of  a  worm,  bored  liis 
way.  But  Vidhnu  escsped.  and  whi'ti  he  had  rcsunieil  hie  fom: 
he  rommandeil  that  this  atone  of  deluBion  (or  adiamaya)  ahoul'l 
be  worshipped.  As  sucti  etoncs  are  found  by  Salipura  or  Salogra. 
thpy  rei'eive  their  luiine  from  tlio  hitler.  "'Thoy  are  ii^enerally 
about  the  size  of  an  orange,  and  are  really  a  kind  of  ammonite." 

Charles  Q.  Ijcland,  who  Je  aulbority  for  the  above  statement, 
WHS  surprised  to  find  in  Tuecanv  a  peculiar  kind  of  etonu  held 
in  high  revereiii'C  aud  called  Safagraiia, — the  same  word  ia  the 
Indian  save  for  a  single  letter.  It  is  ordinary  Gtalagmite, — tJie 
carlionato  of  linw  iloposited  br  ■H-,-itE'r.— but  is  licM  to  !>(■.  wl)at  it 
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to  disport  himself  in  the  fire.  Among  these  fabulists  were 
Aristotle  and  Pliny,  -^lien  and  Nicander,  Ambroise  Par6  and 
Grevin,  with  no  end  of  others.  And  then,  again,  the  celebrated 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  in  his  most  interesting  "  Memoirs."  How 
can  any  one  doubt  a  fact  so  candidly,  so  circumstantially,  and 
so  positively  stated,  as  the  following :  *^  One  day,  when  I  was 
about  fifteen  years  of  age,  my  father  was  in  a  cellar  where  they 
had  been  scalding  some  clothes  for  washing.  He  was  alone,  and 
was  playing  upon  the  viol  and  singing  in  front  of  a  good  fire  of 
oak-wood,  for  the  weather  was  very  cold.  On  looking  at  the  fire 
accidentally,  he  saw  a  small  animal  resembling  a  lizard  gambol- 
ling joyously  in  the  midst  of  the  fiercest  flames.  My  father 
instantly  perceiving  what  it  was,  he  called  my  sister  and  me, 
pointed  out  the  animal  to  us,  and  gave  me  a  severe  box  on  the 
ear,  which  caused  me  to  shed  a  perfect  deluge  of  tears.  He 
gently  wiped  my  eyes,  and  said  to  me,  ^  My  dear  boy,  I  did  not 
strike  you  as  a  punishment,  but  only  that  you  should  remember 
that  that  lizard  which  you  behold  in  the  fire  is  a  salamander, 
an  animal  which  has  never  been  seen  by  any  known  person ! ' 
He  afterwards  kissed  me  and  gave  me  a  few  quattrini."  Now, 
as  we  said  before,  who  can  doubt  such  testimony  as  this?  Here 
are  all  the  minute  circumstances  detailed — the  family  wash,  a 
good  fire,  which  we  are  told  was  of  oak-wood,  the  presence  of  the 
sister,  and,  above  all,  that  severe  box  on  the  ear,  which  must  have 
impressed  the  matter  upon  his  memory. 

In  popular  folk-lore,  at  least,  the  salamander  has  never 
divested  himself  of  his  fire-proof  fame.  His  very  name  is  used 
as  a  synonym  for  a  denizen  of  what  nineteenth  century  journal- 
ism knew  as  the  devouring  element.  Thus,  the  Retrospective 
Review  (vol.  iii,  London,  1820)  has  this  paragraph:  "Some 
years  since,  a  Mr.  Wery  announced  the  following  exercise  to  be 
performed,  at  the  Waur-hall  at  Brussels,  by  Miss  Roggers,  an 
American  salamander;  the  same  lady  who  entered  an  oven 
heated  to  900  degrees,  holding  in  her  hands  a  leg  of  mutton  and 
eggs,  and  did  not  come  out  until  the  le<?  of  mutton  and  eggs  were 
actually  baked.  The  same  lady  will  bathe  in  aqua-fortis,  lick  red- 
hot  iron  bars,  and  let  the  same  pass  on  her  bare  arms  and  legs, 
wash  her  arms  with  phosphorus  and  melted  lead,  putting  some 
also  in  her  mouth."  Later  in  the  same  century,  on  September 
18,  1858,  the  London  Illustrated  News  has  an  illustrated  article 
on  Christofcro  Buono  Core,  "the  Italian  Salamander/'  who  was 
then  exhibiting  himself  in  the  Ashburnham  grounds  of  Cre- 
morne.  This  gentleman  was  the  inventor  of  a  garment  which  ho 
advertised  by  word  and  died  as  hoin^'  (]iiite  impervious  to  flame. 
**  The  dress  is  of  a  light  portable  material,  mwAtii  \\\  «^  ^^cv^fA^vi 
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this  sand,  he  found  that  the  noise  it  made  in  gliding  down  the 
slope  became  by  degrees  louder  and  louder.  When  he  reached 
the  summit,  such  a  clamor  arose  that  the  whole  mountain  shook. 
So  also,  he  confesses,  did  his  nerves.  A  succeeding  traveller, 
one  Ward,  an  Englishman,  corroborated  Seetzen.  He  heard  at 
first  only  a  feeble  tone  like  that  of  a  flute;  suddenly  it  became 
as  loud  as  an  organ,  and  the  whole  hill  began  to  vibrate.  The 
volume  of  the  sound  increased  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  set 
in  motion  by  the  steps  of  the  climber.  Charles  Darwin  observed 
a  phenomenon  of  the  same  sort  in  the  El  Rramador  (Veiling 
or  Barking  Mountain)  in  Chili.  One  theory  advanced  with  re- 
spect to  these  sounds  is  that  they  are  due  to  an  exceedingly  thin 
film  of  gas  that  covers  the  grains.  Dr.  Alexis  A.  Julien,  of 
Columbia  College,  and  Professor  Bolton,  of  Honolulu,  who 
visited  together  the  musical  sounds  in  the  Hawaiian  islands, 
came  to  this  conclusion.  "We  believe/'  said  the  latter,  **  the 
true  cause  of  sonorousness  to  be  connected  with  thin  pellicles 
or  films  of  air  or  of  gases  thence  derived,  deposited  and  con- 
densed upon  the  surface  of  the  sand  grains  during  gradual 
evaporation  after  wetting  by  seas,  lakes,  or  rains.  By  virtue  of 
these  films  the  sand  grains  become  separated  by  elastic  cushions 
of  condensed  gases,  capable  of  considerable  vibration,  and  whose 
thicknesses  we  have  approximately  determined.  The  extent  of 
the  vibration  and  the  volume  and  pitch  of  the  sound  thereby 
produced  we  also  find  to  be  largely  dependent  upon  the  forms, 
structures,  and  surfaces  of  the  sand  grains,  and  especially  upon 
their  purity  and  freedom  from  fine  silt  or  dust." — Honolulu 
Advertiser,  quoted  in  American  Notes  and  Queries,  July  26, 
1890. 

Sandwich.  Geography  preserves  the  name  of  John,  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  in  a  chain  of  islands  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  in 
1778,  and  gastronomy  has  immortalized  it  in  the  convenient 
morsel  which  is  reputed  to  be  his  invention.  The  earl  was  a 
great  gambler,  and  the  story  runs  that  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
passion  he  rebelled  against  the  tyranny  of  meal-times  whereby 
each  day  the  hours  of  gambling  were  curtailed.  Therefore,  call- 
ing in  the  waiter,  who,  having  announced  dinner,  hovered  un- 
easily around  the  table, — the  earl  ordered  that  pieces  of  meat 
should  be  laid  between  two  slices  of  bread  and  brought  to  him 
as  he  sat  at  play.     This  was  done,  and  the  sandwich  was  born. 

Recent  investigation,  however,  has  somewhat  detracted  from 
the  earl's  fame  as  the  inventor  of  sandwiches.  Without  doubt 
lue  reintroduced  and  christened  tlic  sandwich,  but  the  Romans — 
those  specialists  in  prastronomy — are  (Tcditod  with  its  inveutiou,, 
sandwiches^  under  the  name  of  offula,  being  a  iavoxvV^  Iwi^va 
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Itomaii  il»)H.  l'<wiLly,  iiuleeil.  Iho  ^Hiiduiiti  wb«  iiitrodured 
into  BriUiii  by  Itmiiuii  i-oiiqufron*,  Iiigethcr  with  the  biiail. 
Thi'rvuflcr,  iliinii^  many  r«itturie«  the  twiKlwieh  lay  ilomutnV 
tti  be  reKurrocteil  and  reii«med  by  the  fertile  braiit  of  Jemmy 
'I'wilfhor, 

Soon  these  sli<f8  of  bnwd  and  meat  became  extremely  fash- 
ionable, espe<-ially  among  gamesters,  whose  vagsriee  in  the  mat- 
ter of  meal-time  now  WMwd  lo  cmlmrrase  the  proprieli)rs  of] 
the  foffw.'-bonses  which  they  frequented.  Satidwiches  took  lliel 
place  of  more  elalwrate  mvalH;  tliey  were  handed  around  at  staiad, 
intervals,  and,  ilaupin^  a  sandwich  in  one  hand,  dice  or  card& 
as  the  nuw  might  lie,  in  the  other,  the  eager  gambler  continued 
his  play. 

The  word  "  windwicli "  in  not  found  in  the  early  editions  of 
Johnson's  Dictionary  nor  in  Todd  or  Kiehardaon,  but  I^tham 
recognizes  it  for  the  fimt  time  in  his  edition  of  Johnson,  citing 
Byron  as  his  authority. 

A  short  light  lop-eoat  having  been  naioBd  after  one  of 
Sandwich's   fontenipiiraries,    Txird    Spencer,   a   current   bit   of 
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should  be  put  to  some  use;  and  while  presiding  at  the  Board 

of   Admiralty,  he  was  so  severe  with  those  who  thoughtlessly 

"Wasted  his  time  and  their  own,  that  he  made  it  a  rule  to  pay  no 

attention  to  any  petition  which  extended  beyond  a  page.     '*  If 

any  man/'  said  he,  "  will  draw  up  his  ease  and  put  his  name 

to  the  bottom  of  the  first  page,  I  will  give  him  an  immediate 

I  reply ;  when  he  compels  me  to  turn  over  the  page,  he  must 

await  my  pleasure/^ 

Sandwich  Man.  Dickens  first  applied  the  name  '^  Sandwich 
'  men  ^'  to  the  men  who  parade  the  streets,  enclosed  between  two 
boards,  as  an  advertisement  ("  Dancing  Academy,"  in  the 
"Sketches  by  Boz").  They  seemed  to  have  originated  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  some  pictures  of  them,  on  foot  and 
on  horseback,  are  to  be  seen  in  Hone's  "  Every  Day  Book,"  1826. 

San  Marino,  or  Sammarino,  one  of  the  smallest  and  most 
ancient  republics  in  Europe,  and  for  many  years  of  its  early 
history  the  very  smallest  of  all  European  states  (see  Eepublics, 
Small).  Situated  nine  miles  S.  W.  of  Eiraini  in  Italy,  it  is 
enclosed  by  the  provinces  Forli,  Pensano,  and  Urbino.  The  state 
consists  of  a  craggy  mountain  2420  feet,  on  which  is  the  town, 
and  circumjacent  territory  containing  a  few  small  villages.  Popu- 
lation 9500.  According  to  tradition,  the  republic  was  founded  by 
Si.  Marinus,  who  fled  during  the  persecutions  under  Diocletian 
(a.d.  303)  into  what  was  then  a  wilderness.  He  hewed  himself 
a  bed  in  one  of  the  biggest  rocks,  gathered  followers  around  him, 
and  practised  the  usual  asceticisms,  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things  should  have  founded  a  monastic  order  to  be  called  by 
his  name.  Instead,  he  founded  a  little  state.  He  set  his  disciples 
to  farming  and  weaving.  He  established  a  government  on  the 
top  of  the  lofty  ridge,  to  rule  over  the  few  miles  of  territory  at 
the  base.  This  much  is  certain,  the  monastery  named  after 
San  Marino  has  been  in  existence  since  885,  and  a  communal 
constitution  was  established  here  in  the  tenth  century.  It  built 
a  castle  and  a  church  and  town-hall  on  top  of  the  precipice,  and 
houses  and  a  wall  around  them  to  protect  it  from  its  neighbors. 
Apparently  it  never  sought  to  extend  its  possessions.  When 
Napoleon  I  was  master  of  Italy,  he  actually  proposed  that  it 
sliould  take  more  territory,  but  it  was  wise  enough  to  refuse. 
The  republic  in  fact  has  steered  its  way  clear  through  all  the 
worst  periods  of  Italian  history,  repelling  many  attacks  of  cove- 
tous princes, — notably  Sigismonde  Malatesta  of  Rimini, — some- 
times sword  in  hand,  at  others  by  diplomacy.  Never  did  it  lose 
its  independence  except  for  a  few  months,  once  when  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Caesar  Borgia  in  1503,  and  again  in  1739  through 
the  treachery  of  one  of  the  Pope's  lieutenants,  CaT4\iv«\  K!^tca\\, 


x.iiK-  iiu'inUor  dm\  ami  llit^  surv 
(listiiu'tioiis  were  further  main 
presidents,  one  a  noble  the  other 

'Hie  spread  of  democratic  it 
marines  led  tinntly  to  the  peaceful 
government  on  the  date  above  f^i 
now  elected  by  direct  manhood  i 
members  retire  by  rotation  every  t 
ca]>itani  reggenti,  or  governing  caf 
manner,  and  twice  a  year,  on  Oct 
installed  in  olfice  with  all  the  pictu 
times. 

As  illiterates,  who  constitute  ahc 
population,  are  privileged  to  vote  i 
now  possesses  perhaps  the  most  del 
world.  The  available  armed  forces 
men,  mcluding  as  it  doaa  all  able-b 
the  ages  of  IG  and  60. 

The  only  troubles,  however,  whic 
in  modern  times  with  other  powers  i 
convenience  of  the  republic  as  a  pi. 
political  and  other.  The  Italian  mi 
often  fled  to  San  Marino,  and  brou] 
the  ire  of  the  Auslrians  or  tb"  i' 
Garibaldi  and  i'"-  ■ 
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mouarcli  to  the  Marquis  d'Angens,  "and  when  I  am  there  I 
shall  rest  without  care  ( Sans-8ouei ) /'  Near  the  palace  is  a 
famous  mill.  According  to  Dr.  Zimmermann,  who  attended 
Frederick  II  in  his  last  illness  and  subsequently  published  his 
"  Conversations  with  Frederick  the  Great,"  this  mill  interfered 
with  the  king's  view  from  the  orangery ;  he  accordingly  sought  to 
buy  it,  and  when  the  miller  refused  threatened  to  seize  it.  The 
miller's  reply  has  become  famous:  "Are  there  no  judges  at 
Berlin  ? "  The  monarch  recognized  the  justice  of  the  rebuke 
and  ever  after  treated  the  miller  as  a  friend.  This  anecdote  was 
versified  by  Hebel,  but  he  makes  Frederick  bring  a  lawsuit  against 
the  miller,  which  terminated  unsuccessfully  on  account  of  the 
uprightness  of  the  judges.  Andrieux  has  followed  the  original 
story  more  closely  in  his  poem  "  The  Miller  of  Sans-Souci " 
(French  "  Le  Meunier  de  Sans-Souci "),  which  is  also  the  title  of 
a  vaudeville  on  the  same  subject  by  Lombard  de  Langes  (1798). 
But  the  whole  story  is  probably  a  fabrication.  Zimmermann's 
highly  imaginary  conversations  have  been  annotated  by  a  valet 
of  Frederick's  named  Neumann,  who  points  out  all  that  is  false 
in  them,  including  the  anecdote  of  the  mill,  which  could  not,  he 
says,  have  interfered  with  Frederick's  view  of  the  orajigery. 
Moreover,  he  never  heard  of  any  difference  between  the  king 
and  the  miller. 

Santorin,  the  Thera  of  Greeks,  is  a  volcanic  island  in  the 
^gean  Sea.  It  forms  the  eastern  half  of  an  immense  crater, 
stretching  in  a  semicircle  round  a  bay  wherein  the  sea  now 
covers  the  seat  of  volcanic  action.  The  destruction  of  the  south- 
western rim  of  the  crater  let  in  the  water.  The  northwestern 
portion  is  to-day  an  island  called  Theresia. 

Within  this  sweep  of  the  semicircle  lie  three  smaller  volcanic 
islands  which  emerged  at  intervals  in  the  past  2000  years.  All 
bear  in  their  names  the  trace  of  their  igneous  parentage;  their 
common  designation  being  Kaimene  or  "  the  burnt,"  whilst  they 
are  individually  differentiated  as  the  Palaia,  Mikre,  and  Nea, — 
i.e.,  the  Old,  the  Little,  and  the  New.  The  first  of  these  made 
its  appearance  in  B.C.  198,  the  second  in  a.d.  1573,  the  third  in 
1707. 

Another  great  disturbance  occurred  in  1866  and  made  some 
temporary  alterations  in  the  basin,  but  eventually  the  old  con- 
ditions were  practically  resumed. 

The  commencement  of  this  eruption,  on  January  31,  was  sig- 
nalized by  a  noise  like  a  volley  of  artillerv,  but  without  any 
earthquake.  On  the  following  day  flames  issued  from  the  sea, 
in  a  part  of  the  bay  called  Vulkanos,  where  the  watex  a^  ^\^«n^ 
discolored  and  impregnated  with  sulphur  from  a\i\m3L«Lii\.  s^rvxi'^ 


7a»  «  ivnr  hook  of  fpwors  tsFoRuiTinx. 

at  llie  lioltom.  Tlic  tlanii.-<«  ru^o  at  iiatrrals  to  llie  height  uF 
lifteen  fi-ct,  ami  were  sctiii  ul  tiriifis  to  issue  fn>in  tbv  southwestern 
port  of  Xea  Kaim^n^'.  Thot  island  was  soon  r«nt  by  a  deep  fis- 
sure, and  the  southern  part  ennk  conttidcrablj. 

Od  the  inorniiig  of  th«  4th  of  February,  a  aevr  island  was 
disoovered  pushing  above  the  surface,  and  in  five  dayn  it  ha^ 
attained  an  areu  eomputed  at  ubout  :)o,000  square  feet,  and  a 
height  in  some  places  of  liift  (ect  aboTe  the  sea  level. 

There  it  lay  hissing  hot,  smoking  and  seething  in  the  water 
like  a  black  and  unsavory  mass  ot  junk  in  &  ship's  copper  a  fc* 
eabiee'  length  from  the  bows  of  a  British  frigate,  the  Surprut, 
despatched  from  Malta  to  investigate  and  report  on  the 
phenomenon.  "The  smoke  and  vapor  which  rose  upward  from 
its  Eurfa™  were  tinged  with  the  fiery  hues  of  the  combustion  still 
actively  going  on  immediately  below,  while  cracks  in  the  same 
surface  gave  glimpses  fitill  more  formidable  of  the  fount  of  lavs 
surging  up  within.  The  lava,  and  the  violent  changes  of  surface 
incident  to  the  formation  of  the  new  island,  are  said  to  hare 
buried  a  number  of  hnnsics  <^ii  flie  old  one.  bffiidf<i  those  which 
ai'tiiitllv  siiiik  into  tlie  sc^i :  Imt  ii|)  to  the  time  of  tlio  fritralcV 
dc|)iir1ure  no  loss  of  life  is  shIeI  to  have  iinppened."  We  can 
Imnlh-  tniwt  llie  ^tiilcniciits  of  a  .-liip's  nflieers  iiiid  ,rfw  as 
Jileniily  M.riiriTle  in  sikIi  ninisiiii!  <-ireimistaiiees ;  but  t!ie  ,4ar,'- 
meiils  gii  to  sliiiw  lliiit  ro(4:s  wco  niiirked  as  rifling  up  in  v:iriiiu? 
directions  nlmve  tlie  wntors,  iirid  n^iiin  disappcarintr  Mow  iliem. 
—  LoiKh'i    Snhinhn/   Ueru->r.    Miinli    IT,    ISf-tj. 

Sargasso  Sea.  '  In  (lie  sjiiieo  between  the  Annres,  Cariarie;. 

'     ■      "ape  Venle  Islands  lie^  tli. 
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"drift  matter."  The  weedy  space  about  the  Falkland  Islands 
is  probably  not  a  true  sargasso.  The  sea-weed  reported  there 
most  likely  comes  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  where  immense 
masses  of  algae  grow.  Those  straits  are  so  encumbered  with 
sea-weed  that  steamers  find  great  difficulty  in  making  their  way 
through  it.  It  so  clogs  their  paddles  as  to  make  frequent 
stoppages  necessary. 

From  the  few  known  facts  about  the  Sargasso  Sea,  a  cycle 
of  myths  has  been  evolved.  It  has  been  called  "  the  port  of  miss- 
ing ships  "  and  "  the  grave-yard  of  lost  ships."  Tales  innumer- 
able have  been  told  of  derelicts  trapped  in  the  slimy,  weedj? 
stretches  of  a  marine  desert  clogged  with  floating  islands  of  sea- 
weeds. This  is  a  gross  exaggeration  where  it  is  not  mere  myth. 
For  the  Sargasso  Sea  is  not  the  weedy  waste  that  it  is  painted. 
There  are  seaweeds  there,  of  course,  but  not  enough  seriously 
to  impede  the  navigation  of  any  ordinary  vessel. 

The  steamer  Michael  Sars,  of  the  United  States  hydraulic 
service,  sent  out  from  Plymouth  in  April,  1911,  with  a  company 
of  scientists  aboard,  upon  its  return  after  three  months'  study  of 
the  Sargasso  Sea,  reported  that  the  stories  about  the  mass  of 
seaweed  caught  in  the  dead  waters  of  the  central  Atlantic  north 
of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  are  greatly  exaggerated. 

The  scientists  with  the  expedition  say  the  Sargasso  Sea  is 
particularly  rich  in  strange  and  beautiful  aquatic  insects  and 
small  fish.  For  instance,  there  is  found  there,  and  nowhere  else, 
a  wonderful  transparent  shrimp  with  eyes  like  jewels  on  the  end 
of  long  pedicels.  Their  eyes  are  many-faceted,  and  they  flash  a 
brilliant  greenish  light. 

Sarracenia.  Murderers  flourish  in  plant  life  as  in  human. 
Chief  among  these  vegetable  assassins  is  the  sarracenia,  a  plant 
which  inhabits  the  swamp  lands  of  North  America,  notably 
Florida. 

The  flowers,  which  are  purplish  or  of  a  fine  yellow  color, 
attract  and  lure  insects  into  their  confidence.  The  plant's  leaves 
are  rolled  like  a  cornucopia  and  provided  at  the  broad  end  with  a 
lid.  Into  these  urn-like  sepulchres  winged  and  creeping  victims 
fall,  never  to  return  to  light  and  air.  Attracted  by  the  color  and 
the  odor  of  the  flowers,  the  victims  draw  near  and,  poised  upon 
their  stems,  scent  their  honey.  Little  by  little  they  approach 
the  cup,  hover  for  an  instant  on  its  edge,  then  begin  to  descend. 
In  all  probability  they  do  not  see  the  spear-like  points,  set  like 
the  stakes  of  the  fisher's  weir  in  the  lining  of  the  cup.  The 
victims  go  down  between  the  stakes  and  feast  on  honey.  When 
full  they  turn  to  climb  to  the  outer  world.  Again  and  again 
they  ascend  a  hair's  breadth,  on]y  to  fall  back,  wiiVW,  ^'s^^^nsaV^^ 
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Bl  llie  liolloni.  Till-  flame*  rose  at  iittcrvalK  to  ihc  hvsgUt  of 
jiflecn  feet,  ami  were  sct'n  at  limes  to  issue  from  Ihr  southwestern 
part  of  Xea  KHiuitin',  Tluit  isiiind  van  i*ik»ii  rent  hy  &  deep  fle- 
Burp,  niiii  the  southern  part  wnk  considerably. 

On  the  morning  of  tho  4lh  uf  February,  a  new  istanil  vu 
discovered  pushing  above  the  toirfaeu,  and  iti  five  days  it  hsd 
attained  an  area  computed  at  about  33,000  square  feet,  nnii  i 
height  in  some  places  of  150  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Thete  it  lay  hissing  hot,  Rmdiing  and  eeething  in  the  water 
like  a  black  and  unsavory  mass  of  junk  in  a  ship's  copper  a  few 
eables'  length  from  the  bows  of  n  British  frigate,  tlie  Surprvt, 
despatched  from  Malta  to  investigate  and  report  on  the 
phenomenon.  "The  smoke  and  vapor  which  rose  upward  from 
its  surface  were  tinged  with  llie  fipry  hue«  of  the  combustion  still 
actively  going  on  immediately  below,  while  cracks  in  the  same 
surface  gave  glimpses  stttl  more  formidable  of  the  fount  of  lava 
surging  up  within.  The  lava,  and  the  violent  changes  of  snrfaw 
incident  to  the  formation  of  the  new  island,  are  said  to  have 
buried  a  number  of  houses  nri  the  old  one,  besides  lliosio  whi""!! 
aiMuiiily  sunk  h\h,  iUr  s.':i :  liut  ii]i  lo  the  linu-  of  the  fripilf'> 
dejiflrliire  no  Josb  of  life  is  said  to  have  happened."  We  ean 
hardly  trust  the  stnleniciils  of  a  ship's  otlieers  and  itcw  as 
litcniJIy  ai-eurnle  in  -■^ui'h  ujuisiial  eircumstaueos :  but  the  siato- 
uKTits  go  lo.-lunv  ili:it  roikswe'-e  marked  as  rit^tiiy;  up  iji  \!iriiiiis 
direcliiiiis  nlinve  the  wnlers,  and  again  disappenrinij  bel.w  them. 
—I.Diuhii   .<(iliinhiji  Hah'v:  ^fan-h   IT,  ISfilJ. 

Sargasso  Sea.  In  the  ?pace  hetween  the  .\zores,  Canariw. 
and  the  V:\\'.-  \'enle  Islands  lies  the  -reat  Sarffasso  Son.  Cover- 
ing an  area  equal  in  extent  to  the  vallev  of  the  JlLssi^sippi.  it  is 
H>  thi.kly  matted  <iver  willi  (5iilf-\vced  thnt  the  speed  of  vessel? 
passing  through  it  is  often  mueh  retarded.  The  weed  alwav? 
"tails  to"  a  steady  or  a  eonstant  wind,  so  that  it  serves  the 
mariner  as  a  sort  of  anemometer,  telling  him  whether  (lie  wiritl 
as  he  finds  it  luis  been  Idowing  for  some  time,  or  whether  it  lui- 
but  jn.st  shifted,  and  which  wiiv.  Tohinduis  first  found  thi? 
weedv  sea  ori  his  vova:.'t'  of  disenverv.  Tlicre  it  hiis  remained  to 
this  dav,  moving  n|.  imd  dmvn,  and  i'hanging  its  position,  like 
the  calms  of  Caiieer.  as  alTi^i-tod  bv  the  seasons,  Iho  storms,  aiul 
tho  winds,  .\eeording  in  JIanrv's  authorifv,  exnet  observation? 
as  to  its  limits  nt)d  tlieir  range,  extending  back  for  fifty  years, 
assure  us  that  its  nu'an  iiositiou  has  not  been  altered  since  that 
time. 

There  is  also  a  sargasso  fo  the  west  of  the  Cape  of  Hoed 
Hope,  which,  though  eomparatively  small,  is  clearly  <lefine,l. 
Mention  is  generallv  made  of  it  in  tho  loirs  as  "  rock-weed  "  ami 
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"  drift  matter/'  The  weedy  space  about  the  Falkland  Islands 
.  is  probably  not  a  true  sargasso.  The  sea-weed  reported  there 
most  likely  comes  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  \»here  immense 
masses  of  algae  grow.  Those  straits  are  so  encumbered  with 
sea-weed  that  steamers  find  great  difficulty  in  making  their  way 
through  it.  It  so  clogs  their  paddles  as  to  make  frequent 
stoppages  necessary. 

From  the  few  known  facts  about  the  Sargasso  Sea,  a  cycle 
of  myths  has  been  evolved.  It  has  been  called  "  the  port  of  miss- 
ing ships  "  and  "  the  grave-yard  of  lost  ships."  Tales  innumer- 
able have  been  told  of  derelicts  trapped  in  the  slimy,  weed^ 
stretches  of  a  marine  desert  clogged  with  floating  islands  of  sea- 
weeds. This  is  a  gross  exaggeration  where  it  is  not  mere  myth. 
For  the  Sargasso  Sea  is  not  the  weedy  waste  that  it  is  painted. 
There  are  seaweeds  there,  of  course,  but  not  enough  seriously 
to  impede  the  navigation  of  any  ordinary  vessel. 

The  steamer  Michael  Bars,  of  the  United  States  hydraulic 
service,  sent  out  from  Plymouth  in  April,  1911,  with  a  company 
of  scientists  aboard,  upon  its  return  after  three  months'  study  of 
the  Sargasso  Sea,  reported  that  the  stories  about  the  mass  of 
seaweed  caught  in  the  dead  waters  of  the  central  Atlantic  north 
of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  are  greatly  exaggerated. 

The  scientists  with  the  expedition  say  the  Sargasso  Sea  is 
particularly  rich  in  strange  and  beautiful  aquatic  insects  and 
small  fish.  For  instance,  there  is  found  there,  and  nowhere  else, 
a  wonderful  transparent  shrimp  with  eyes  like  jewels  on  the  end 
of  long  pedicels.  Their  eyes  are  many-faceted,  and  they  flash  a 
brilliant  greenish  light. 

Sarracenia.  Murderers  flourish  in  plant  life  as  in  human. 
Chief  among  these  vegetable  assassins  is  the  sarracenia,  a  plant 
which  inhabits  the  swamp  lands  of  North  America,  notably 
Florida. 

The  flowers,  which  are  purplish  or  of  a  fine  yellow  color, 
attract  and  lure  insects  into  their  confidence.  The  plant's  leaves 
are  rolled  like  a  cornucopia  and  provided  at  the  broad  end  with  a 
iid.  Into  these  urn-like  sepulchres  winged  and  creeping  victims 
fall,  never  to  return  to  light  and  air.  Attracted  by  the  color  and 
the  odor  of  the  flowers,  the  victims  draw  near  and,  poised  upon 
their  stems,  scent  their  honey.  Little  by  little  they  approach 
the  cup,  hover  for  an  instant  on  its  edge,  then  begin  to  descend. 
In  all  probability  they  do  not  see  the  spear-like  points,  set  like 
the  stakes  of  the  fisher's  weir  in  the  lining  of  the  cup.  The 
victims  go  down  between  the  stakes  and  feast  on  honey.  When 
full  they  turn  to  climb  to  the  outer  world.  Again  and  agaiu 
they  ascend  a  hair's  breadth,  only  to  fall  back,  wivVW,  <i^^N\sX.^\ 


....     iiaiur<iiiM«        IN    lur  aiii 

(if  tiK'  animal.  'l\u^  ]>laiit  li; 
it  a  tVast ;  tliu  honov  is  a  traj 
of  tlie  trai»  is  a  cold-bloodwi. 

Sassafras,  tlic  largest  of  t 
American   growth,  found  in 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Ix)ui8ii 
and  roots  were  formerlv  consid 
otlier  (liseas(»s.    When  the  lirst 
they  found  it  held  in  great  repu 
qualities.     These  were  iirst  de. 
traveller  and  physician  Nichola 
of  the   New   World/'    1509),   ^ 
American  colonists  to  gather  am 
in  the  remedial  iK)wer  of  the  pla 
I)eared;  hut  the  roots  are  still 
confectionery,  and  the  young  fc 
the  Southern  States  as  a  chief 
soup  known  as  (jumbo.    IJnna^us 
fraa,    Nees  ah  Esenbeck  separate 
Sassafras  officinale,  under  which 
since  1830. 

The  tree  has  j)retty  flowers, 

are  brilliantly  red  when  ripe.     Ii 

who  raises  pigs  considers  hinispl'* 

ises  a  sassafras  ^" 
I* 
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The  bright-green  odd-sliaped  leaves  of  the  tree  and  the  fra- 
grance of  its  bark  and  tliick  fleshy  roots  are  familiar  to  every 
urchin  who  roams  the  woods.  The  wood  of  the  sassafras  tree, 
orange  colored,  with  a  thin,  pale  sapwood,  is  coarse  grained  and 
has  no  value  for  use  except  as  fence  rails  or  posts,  it  being  very 
durable  in  the  ground.  The  tree  is  much  sought  for  park  and 
garden  ornamental  purposes. 

In  the  Red  River  country  in  Texas,  sassafras  trees  80  feet 
high  and  7  feet  in  diameter  are  not  uncommon,  but  elsewhere  40 
feet  is  the  average. 

In  1911  a  newspaper  controversy  was  waged  over  a  question 
as  to  the  largest  extisint  sassafras  tree.  The  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  started  the  trouble  by  signalizing  a  tree  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  for  this  honor.  Thereupon  the  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution  crowed  lustily  over  the  city's  new  title  to  preeminence. 

"  In  the  yard  of  the  First  Methodist  Church  of  Atlanta,"  it 
said,  '*  the  sassafras  tree  stands,  passed  by  thousands  each  day, 
none  of  whom  has  realized  that  in  that  yard  was  growing  the 
biggest  tree  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Few  of  the  members  of  the 
church  were  cognizant  of  its  existence,  though  it  has  shaded  little 
children  in  their  play  for  many  years  and  will  probably  perform 
the  same  loving  task  for  years  to  come. 

*^  The  tree,  according  to  the  experts  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, is  more  than  one  hundred  years  old.  It  is  1^2  f^et 
in  circumference,  50  feet  high,  and  has  a  spread  of  more  than 
40  feet,  overshadowing  all  the  trees  in  its  neighborhood." 

Thereupon  Governor  Hindman,  of  Kentucky,  proved  that  he 
had  in  his  vard  a  rival  tree  measurin<i^  12  feet  5  inches.  From 
Simpson  County  in  the  same  State  arose  a  claim  that  Squire 
George  Tisdale  owned  three  great  sassafras  trees,  the  greatest  of 
which  measured  12  feet  8  inches,  or  three  inches  more  than  Hind- 
man's.  That  seemed  to  settle  matters  for  the  present,  although 
the  past  revealed  much  greater  wonders,  and  it  was  remembered 
that  the  biggest  sassafras  tree  ever  known  was  one  cut  down  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1893.  This  monster  was  107  feet  high  and 
28  feet  in  circumference. 

Sauerkraut.  Though  this  would  seem  to  be  a  relish  requir- 
ing careful  preparation,  it  really  is  very  easy  to  make.  It  is 
simply  sliced  cabbage,  with  the  hard  part  of  that  vegetable  left 
out.  The  sauerkraut  man  on  a  small  scale,  carrying  his  own 
especial  knives  with  him,  cuts  up  the  cabbages  into  tiny  bits  and 
throws  them  into  a  barrel.  A  liberal  quantity  of  salt  is  added, 
and  then  the  barrel  is  set  aside  to  let  nature  do  her  work.  About 
one  month  is  required  for  a  fine  quality.  At  the  end  of  that  t\\xv^. 
the  sauerkraut  is  ready  for  consumption. 

Sauerkraut  was  introduced  into  France  \)y  a  GetmaTv  ^rvwcfc^, 
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Elizabeth,  dauglilcr  of  tlip  Elector  Paintine.  She  married  Mon- 
BJcur,  the  brother  of  I/iuis  \1V.  and  bpc-ame  the  mother  of  ibiii 
Dnku  of  Orleans  wlio  wus  regfni  nt  Frame  dnring  the  minonlv 
of  lx)ui8  XV. 

From  hor  letters  we  learti  thnt  when  she  arrived  in  Frain> 
there  was  not  in  nil  llie  kingdom  "a  oingle  cook  capable  of  pn-- 
paring  sauerkraut."  When  her  own  cook*  had  become  instructed. 
"ehe  initiated  the  king  into  the  deiiglita  of  German  cookii!):. 
anil  h^w  with  jov  Hint  lie  rv'lif'hwi  it."  In  her  letters  repeatedly 
she  enumerated  with  pride  the  dinhes  with  whieh  she  had  en- 
riched the  royal  table.  In  a  lettfr  written  in  lil!)  she  has  re- 
rordi^d,  "  No  one  hero  marveU  that  1  should  like  blar-k  pudding. 
I  have  introduecd  raw  ham  and  a  great  many  of  our  (iermaii 
di^liex,  Hui'h  as  saiiorkraiit  and  while  cabbage,  bacon  salnd.  satm 
cabbage,  venison,  of  which  till  ni>w  one  randy  ate.  and  pancake^ 
with  smoked  herring.  AH  these  ]  have  made  fashionable  I 
taught  the  late  king  to  eat  these  things,  and  he  quite  took  tu 
them.  My  (lemian  mouth  so  loves  German  food  that  there  is  noi 
a  single  French  slew  that  I  cnn  endure,  I  onlv  cat  ronst  beef. 
\.',il.(iriinin"ii.  ruiisU-.l  .-lii^kcii.  nirciv  p.irtnilges,  and  pbea^nni- 

Il  is  ;iu  inifi>rluu(ilc  I'lict,  Iinwcvcr,  tluit  entireir  sntisfactflrv 
saiiiTkniut  i-;  iml  in  1».  in.bi,>M.(l  bv  niiv  tivdijiarv  fippiicatiou  t'f     I 
hiii^):>ii  f.'iJii,..  >.r  r\,iviM.  .,r  lnii),:i„  ,■:„], ■.■nor.      Trr  fl«   },U-hm' 
wuuM,  It  "lis  impossJlilc  r.M-  ii.T  fo  cause  French  sauerkraut  aii'i 
r-rci,ili  sMii^a-es  fo  be  a-  ir"i"l  as  Ih,..,.  iliiil  alTordcd  a  particnhu 

triorv  tn  U.-r  i.ivi.  (■ ili-v.     •'  Vcstcr.lav."'  she  wrote  from  Pari-. 

Dcicnibcr  MK  H  |."..  -'a  Imlv  fmni  Sii-asl.ur^r  g..,y^.  nie  a  pil  -if 
saucrkiaiil  iiilii  a  diirk  in  il.  Il  wii*  not  bail,  hut  the  cabba;:.'- 
wc?i-  1^'icrnli  iaipliai.'i'*.  wliirh  are  cvcv  >•<  inferior  lo  (Jermaii 
ealilmircs:  llirv  have  less  liisle.  auil  also  lliev  arc  m.t  haslu»! 
OS  lio.-:  Ibeiv  ai-e  i)n  knives  In  liasli  lli,.in  properly.  It  was  n..[ 
bad.  loil  I  havetasi,.dl>etter.- 

'IV  Ccrman  siiiicrkraiil.  inipnn,-d  into  America,  is  chca;'. 
hut  since  ils  niaiiiifa.hin^  Inis  I.ecii  learned  to  a  T  here,  the  crm. 
achiallv  fr<.ni  old  (lermauv  is  not  cared  for  nearly  as  mucli 
as  it  was.  'I'lie  American  sauerkraut  will  heal  it  in  open  mark,'- 
at  anv  linie. 

If  is  reserved  for  Xrw  York  Slale.  however,  lo  be  the  <rrcni 
sauerkraut  district  of  America,  New  KtrL'land  is  not  a  cabbau'e 
secHon.  Ilic  s<i)e  exception  in  this  territory  bemfi  ronnectioul. 
wbi-l,  routriliotes.  rcallv.  verv  liltlc.  iind  (be  Kouth  and  the 
far  West  do  uol  prodtiee  at  all.  Xew  York  is  (Ii,.  main-stflv  for  the 
GcvuiiH.s  of  Ibes..  re(-i,nis. 

A  j,'no[(lv  pro|.orli.>ii  ..f  the  ■■ouulics  of  \,.w  York  raise  cab- 
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bages  and  make  sauerkraut  from  them,  but  the  most  of  them  do. 
so  largely  for  local  consumption.  The  notable  exceptions  are  the 
districts  surrounding  Albany,  Cortlandt  County,  and  Long 
Island.  There  are  half  a  dozen  large  factories  in  the  latter 
region,  and  the  mild  climate  and  peculiar  quality  of  the  soil 
make  it  a  famous-  cabbage-producing  land.  So  large  are  the 
crops  here  that  this  year  they  have  given  about  fifteen  tons  to 
the  acre.  There  is  even  an  association  and  incorporated  company 
of  farmers,  with  its  head-quarters  on  the  north  shore,  that 
devotes  itself  mainly  to  this  industry.  Just  about  as  fine  sauer- 
kraut as  one  can  find  anywhere  in  New  York  comes  from  Long 
Island. 

Ever  since  Elie  Metchnikoff,  director  of  the  Pasteur  Insti- 
tute, Paris,  announced  his  discovery  of  the  little  germ,  contained 
in  sour  milk  and  buttermilk,  which  tends  to  the  prolongation  of 
human  life,  many  persons  have  acquired  the  habit  of  drinking 
sour  milk  daily.  Many  others,  to  whom  sour  milk  is  extremely 
distasteful,  have  reluctantly  done  without  it  while  hoping  and 
longing  for  the  discovery  of  some  other  equally  efficacious  pro- 
longer  of  life. 

Now  their  hopes  are  perhaps  to  be  realized,  for  sauerkraut  has 
been  investigated  and  found  to  contain  lactic  acid  bacilli  possess- 
ing all  the  good  qualities  of  those  in  sour  milk.  It  is  suggested 
by  Metchnikoff  that  those  who  can  not  bear  sour  milk  should  try 
the  sauerkraut  treatment,  to  offset  the  ravages  wrought  by  time 
and  old  age  on  the  human  system.  In  the  latest  reports  of  work 
done  by  the  Pasteur  Institute,  Metchnikoff  cites  a  large  number 
of  cases  of  men  and  women  who  have  greatly  improved  their 
chance  of  reaching  a  ripe  old  age  by  partaking  freely  of 
sauerkraut. 

Sausage.  It  is  at  Westphalia,  Prussia,  that  the  sausage 
flourishes  in  all  its  glory.  No  less  than  400  different  varieties 
are  produced  there.  Still,  400  is  only  a  fraction  of  what  United 
Germany  can  do  in  this  line.  At  a  German  sausage  exhibition 
held  in  1909  in  Bern,  Switzerland,  no  less  than  1785  varieties 
of  this  edible  were  displayed.  It  has  been  said  that  a  good 
German  would  rather  invent  a  new  sausage  than  anything  else. 
Harpers  Weekly  tells  the  story  of  a  young  Prussian  who,  though 
he  had  received  an  expensive  training  as  a  chemist,  shut  himself 
up  in  his  laboratory,  and,  instead  of  devising  a  new  dye,  safety- 
match,  motor-engine,  explosive,  aeroplane,  or  photographic  lens, 
took  pork,  veal,  olives,  pepper,  fennel,  old  wine,  cheese,  apples, 
cinnamon,  and  herrings'  roes,  and  from  them  evolved  a  wonder- 
ful and  totally  original  "  wurst,"  the  best  of  its  kiud.  H^  V\»a 
amassed  a  cousideraWe  fortune  from  its  sale. 
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The  iiiuisl  famiiiis  ^aiieaxL-  nicrcliaut  that  t^nglaiid  c^er  \no- 
dui^ecl,  and  one  '}t  the  most  ]iKiiircs<iue  figures  in  SmiiUlieUi 
ilarket,  was  William  Harris,  familiarly  known  as  the  Saueagi.' 
King.  Ho  ditd  April  12,  1912,  ieiiving  behind  him  three  ftoai. 
all  of  whom  lie  named  after  himself,  diatinguishing  them  as 
William  the  First,  Second,  and  'i'hird. 

Savings-Bank.  The  First.  In  the  little  village  of  Ruthwell. 
Dumfriesshire,  Si-otliind,  there  stands  a  long,  low-roofed,  single- 
Ktoried  cottage  knr>u-u  ae  Suciely  Hall.  Here  the  parish  minister 
in  May,  1810,  established  the  tirst  bank  to  accept  small  dejiosit^ 
and  pay  cumulative  interest  tliureon.  The  fact  is  L-omme  mo  rated 
in  this  inscription  over  the  door : 

To  (.'oirmitmorate  the  First  Savingv-Bank 
Founded  in  this  Building  in   1810 

Rev.  tienr;  Danrsn,  DJ).,  of  Rntliweli. 

A  Measure  Which  Clftimed  at  Hie  Hands 

Nearly  Ten  Years  of  Devoted  Work 

and  Pecuniary  Saorifiw!. 

It  iti  Inif  thoiv  iiiivr  l,(vi.  rivnl.^  1,'ss  riiibor  th^n  marc  aiitb>'n- 
til',  III  dl^I>llll■  l>r.  DiiniiinV  vltiini.  Freni-!i  authoritie,s  t];ue  thd 
idea  liiiik  to  ihifriies  Heiesire.  who  iirojiysi'd  ^iicli  iiii  instiiuliun 
Ml  I'lni,  All  Ausiriiiii  writer  insists  that  the  idea  was  rwiliisd 
111  HruiiMvick  ill  Ui;.-..  Ik-ni  in  ITsT.  ISu-lc  in  ITU-.',  tk-w^^i  in 
\:\H.  and    lliimbiirfr   in    ITliS    eslaMislieil    similiir    in^tituriou--. 


N.me  of 

tlicse. 

however,    rcsenilileil    tbe   iiKiden 

n    savings- bank. 

TIr-  ilai 

ulm^^'  b 

ank.   for  t'\ani|iie.  eonliiied  its 

(lei.osit.-  to  the 

Slivill!,',-.    . 

A  <l<>ni*' 

.-til-  ^erviiiits  and   oilier  wage-e 

■arncrs    (payiii: 

no  iiitcrc 

■>l  iJH^r." 

iMi)  ami  ^'a\e  aiinuilies  lo  the 

menihers  of  tlu' 

ast^wiali. 

Uicvivarlieihirerlaiiia-e. 

Krij:!; 

iiid    |)nii 

lis   Willi    [.ride   lo   tlic    l!ev.  .Iw 

sei>b    Smilli,  of 

Wcjiib.\e 

r    anil   t 

0  ^Irs.  Trisrilla  Wakcnian.  of 

Totteniiani,  ,u 

pictiiecrs 

in  their 

ivs|i.Tii\vi".aiities.    Mr.  Smith 

inl7;.S„irere.i 

t<.  reet-iv, 

>  frnni  ti 

ii.-niU-rs  ,.r  bi.s  eon;zrc!,'alioii  au\ 

■■  sum  frnin  uvu 

l.enceup 

,  tt,  lie  T 

qiaid  Willi  iiiten.sl  at  Cbrislmii 

IS.     Mr*.  \Uh'- 

iilar  in-iiiiilinn  for  Ihe  ln^neflf  .4 
women  and  children.  Both  iiiM  iliitiuiis  were  sueeossful.  Neither 
.■(.iillids  Willi  Diuieaifs  ,  laini  to  be  ih..^  leader  in  the  origin  aii.l 
..rgani^ulion  of  .-elf-sni>|>ort Jn^'  savin^'s-hiink.  He  iiiav,  inde.-.l 
have  derived  a  hitu  froni  Samuel  Wlmbread,  Ihe  Wlii::' reformer, 
wbo  in  snpiu.rliii-  his  ■-  jwur-law-  lunendmeiits  bill  "  made  an  elo- 
ijueTil  appeal  for  f-afe  and  prolitable  investments  of  the  earninjr- 
of  llie  poor.  Whilbiead  jiroposed  an  iiL-^titution  that  should  not 
oiilv  lake  r»n^  of  their  .'savings  and  pav  interest  on  them,  but 
wliiih  slimild  iiisu-c  Iheir  lives,  their  household  elTeets,  and  eare 
for  ilieir  old  age.     His  eoncoiUioii  of  the  savings-bank   as  an 
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institution  parallel  to  the  church  and  the  school -house  is  similar 
to  that  which  has  recently  grown  up  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

W  hi  thread's  plan  never  went  further  than  words.  Duncan 
joined  deeds  to  words.  In  1810,  after  outlining  his  scheme  in 
the  Dumfries  Courier,  he  established  the  Ruthwell  Savings-Bank. 
It  received  for  deposit  anything  over  sixpence.  No  sum  less 
than  a  pound  drew  interest.  If  less  than  four  shillings  were 
deposited  during  the  first  year,  a  penalty  of  one  shilling  was 
extracted.  The  interest  was  five  per  cent.,  reduced,  however, 
to  four  per  cent,  if  withdrawals  were  frequent.  A  week's  notice 
was  necessary  before  a  withdrawal  could  be  made:  Depositors 
who  failed  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  in  July  were  fined 
sixpence. 

Massachusetts  was  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to  follow  the 
example  of  Scotland  and  England.  The  plan  of  a  savings-bank 
was  proposed  in  December,  1815,  in  The  Christian  Disciple,  a 
small  religious  monthly  published  in  Boston.  Next  year  an  act 
incorporating  the  Provident  Institution  for  Savings  in  the  Town 
of  Boston  passed  the  Legislature.  The  bank  was  organized  and 
l)egan  business  in  the  following  spring,  promising  to  divide  with 
depositors  1  per  cent,  quarterly,  and  more  if  practicable.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  Cheverus  was  a  cordial  supporter  of 
the  new  scheme,  for  he  had  seen  the  need  among  his  flock  of  some 
institution  which  would  encourage  thrift.  In  spite  of  popular 
favor,  however,  the  new  bank  increased  its  deposits  slowly  at 
first,  since  it  took  people  a  long  time  to  get  used  to  the  idea. 
In  1822  the  deposits  amounted  to  about  $600,000;  in  1827,  to 
$793,000;  in  1832,  to  $1,442,000. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  Philadelphia  Savings-Fund  Society  was 
started  privately  in  1816  and  incorporated  in  1819.  The  Sav- 
ings-Bank of  Baltimore  followed  in  1818.  New  York  State, 
which  now  leads  the  United  States  and  indeed  the  whole  world 
in  the  proportionate  number  and  influence  of  its  savings-banks, 
passed  through  a  preliminary  struggle  to  overcome  legislative 
hostility  against  all  banks  within  its  borders.  Then  in  1819 
was  founded  the  Bank  for  Savings,  in  Chambers  Street,  which 
now  stands  on  Fourth  Avenue  and  is  the  second  largest  savings- 
bank  in  the  Union. 

Savings-Bank,  Toy.  In  1899  Mr.  C.  0.  Burns  was  a  com- 
mercial traveller  with  his  head-quarters  at  San  Francisco.  One 
day  the  thought  suddenly  flashed  in  his  mind,  "  I'm  not  saving 
a  cent."  The  result  was  that  he  began  putting  coins  into  a 
toy  savings-bank  on  the  mantel-piece  at  home.  SorcveUTcv^"?>  \\. 
was  a  quarter,  or  a  dollar,  or  a  gold  piece  w\\en  \\^  n>j«(^  '"  ^w^r 
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At  last,  one  day,  lie  (decided  to  open  llic  bank.  It  was  cmptj. 
Some  one  in  the  family  had  beeu  renipted  to  buy  ao  expeuMJe 
luxury,  and  the  money  waa  spent  1 

That  set  him  thinking  all  over  again.  "  Now,"  he  said.  "  if 
I'd  had  a  lock  on  that  bank  and  thrown  the  key  away,  I'd  have 
ray  money."  Tlipn  a  bright  idea  came  to  him.  Why  not  give 
the  key  to  the  cashier  of  a  aavings-bank  insiead  of  throwing  it 
nway?  In  lliat  way  only  the  cashier  could  take  the  money  out. 
The  more  he  thought  of  it  the  more  he  was  convinoed  that  lots  of 
people  would  adopt  such  a  siheme.  He  worked  out  the  details. 
and  in  that  way  originated  what  is  now  known  as  the  Auxiliary 
Savings-Bank  System, 

Bums  invented  a  stout  little  metal  box,  with  a  Gpritsg  lock, 
and  a  slit  in  the  top  through  which  to  deposit  coins.  He 
patented  his  invention,  and  with  a  partner  went  to  work  to  make 
it  pay.  The  tirm  made  an  offer  to  a  bank  in  the  Slate  of  Wash- 
ington to  sell  it  one  thousand  boxes  and  with  each  box  to  get  a 
new  depositor  with  a  first  deposit  of  one  dollar.  The  bank  wa* 
tf.  piiy  two  .]..\])\r<  niv.\  a  Imlf  for  tlip  hm.  the  depositor,  and  ihi' 
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1  llic  .-oast  atreplf.]   lliis  offer,  and   Burn- 
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the  Tiffany  jewelry  establishment  for  slitting  gold  pens;  it  is 
aooiit  Uio  llii(kn«ss  of  a  sheet  of  writing  paper  and  revolves  at 
the  rate  of  4000  revolutions  per  minute;  the  high  velocity  keeps 
the  saw  rigid,  notwithstanding  its  thinness. 

ScLamir,  a  mythical  stone  whose  specialty,  according  to 
legend,  was  that  of  extreme  hardness,  insomuch  that  there  was 
no  substance  it  could  not  cut.  Therefore  King  Solomon  used  it 
in  noiselessly  cutting  and  shaping  the  metals  and  stones  for  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  Solomon  was  reputed  to  have  dominion 
over  all  the  Jinns  or  Djinns,  save  only  the  mighty  Sachr  and 
Iblis,  and  he  employed  these  fairy  men  in  building  the  temple. 
Unfortunately,  they  made  so  much  noise  with  their  hammers, 
saws,  and  axes  that  the  people  of  Jerusalem  could  not  hear  one 
another  speak.  Therefore  Solomon  directed  the  Jinns  to  cease 
their  work,  and  inquired  whether  the  metals  and  stones  could 
not  be  shaped  and  cut  without  noise.  The  reply  was  that  this 
could  only  be  done  by  the  stone  Schamir,  the  whereabouts  of 
which  was  known  only  to  Sachr.  Now,  it  was  Sachr's  custom 
to  pay  a  monthly  visit  to  the  land  of  Hidjr,  and  drink  a  certain 
fountain  empty.  So  Solomon  sent  a  winged  Jinn,  who  drew 
the  water  from  the  fountain  and  filled  it  with  wine.  Sachr 
drank,  became  drunk,  was  bound  in  chains,  and  made  Solomon's 
slave.  The  captive  was  promised  his  liberty  on  condition  that 
he  would  reveal  the  place  where  the  stone  that  would  cut  and 
shape  the  hardest  metals  could  be  found.  Sachr  told  the  king 
to  take  the  eggs  out  of  a  raven's  nest,  place  a  crystal  cover  upon 
them,  and  see  how  the  raven  would  break  it.  Solomon  did  so. 
The  raven,  finding  its  eggs  covered,  flew  away,  and  returned 
with  a  stone  in  its  beak,  which  it  dropped  on  the  crystal  and  so 
cut  it  asunder.  The  raven  was  asked  bv  Solomon  where  the  stone 
came  from,  and  was  told  that  it  came  from  a  mountain  in  the 
far  west.  The  mountain  was  found,  a  number  of  similar  stones 
were  obtained,  and  with  them  the  Jinns  hewed  the  stones  for  the 
temple  in  the  distant  quarries  and  brouo^ht  them  to  Jerusalem, 
where  they  were  laid  noiselessly  in  their  proper  places. 

In  another  legend  it  was  the  moor-hen  whom  Sachr  desig- 
nated to  Solomon.  When  her  nest  was  covered  with  glass  and 
the  moor-hen  returned  and  could  not  reach  her  young,  she  flew 
away  and  fetched  Schamir,  here  represented  as  a  worm  the  size 
of  a  barleycorn  and  the  property  of  the  Prince  of  the  Sea. 

There  are  many  variants  of  the  legend  in  many  countries. 
Oriental  and  European.  The  only  point  on  which  all  a^ree 
is  that  the  stone  had  the  property  of  cutting  the  hardest 
substances. 

One  Bccovnt  states  that  Solomon  obtained  \.\\e  %\.cjxv^\v3  T^vi- 


Iieo[>le  wmild  luldpt  stk  h  a  sclieriK 
iitk!  in  Hint  nay  originated  what  i 
Savings-Bank  System. 

Bums  invented  a  stout  little  n 
and  a  slit  in  the  top  through  v 
patented  his  invention,  and  with  a  | 
it  pay.  The  firm  made  an  ofTer  to  . 
ington  to  sell  it  one  thousand  hoxes 
new  depositor  with  a  first  deposit  o 
to  pay  two  dollarB  and  a  half  for  th 
deposit. 

Several  banks  on  the  coast  aca 
came  East  to  exploit  his  idea.  He  h 
a  time,  but  he  kept  at  it,  niodifyin 
to  the  lease  of  bo.xes.  At  last  he  su 
or  five  million  people  not  savings- 
l>oxe8  of  this  kind.  They  are  to  be  : 
I'nion,  in  every  country  of  Europe, 
America,  in  Hawaii,  Japan,  India, 
and  Africa,  thus  pretty  completely 

A  typical  example  is  in  the  cH\ 
the  people  used  to  hoard  their  small 
banks  have  brought  out  and  put  in 
thousand  dollars  from  its  biding  p] 
grown  people  use  these  lijink«. 
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the  Tiffany  jewelry  establishment  for  slitting  gold  pens;  it  is 
auuiit  ilie  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  writing  paper  and  revolves  at 
the  rate  of  4000  revolutions  per  minute ;  the  higli  velocity  keeps 
tile  saw  rigid,  notwithstanding  its  thinness. 

ScLamir,  a  mythical  stone  whose  specialty,  according  to 
legend,  was  that  of  extreme  hardness,  insomuch  that  there  was 
no  substance  it  could  not  cut.  Therefore  King  Solomon  used  it 
in  noiselessly  cutting  and  shaping  the  metals  and  stones  for  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  Solomon  was  reputed  to  have  dominion 
over  all  the  Jinns  or  Djinns,  save  only  the  mighty  Sachr  and 
Iblis,  and  he  employed  these  fairy  men  in  building  the  temple. 
Unfortunately,  they  made  so  much  noise  with  their  hammers, 
saws,  and  axes  that  the  people  of  Jerusalem  could  not  hear  one 
another  speak.  Therefore  Solomon  directed  the  Jinns  to  cease 
their  work,  and  inquired  whether  the  metals  and  stones  could 
not  be  shaped  and  cut  without  noise.  The  reply  was  that  this 
could  only  be  done  by  the  stone  Schamir,  the  whereabouts  of 
which  was  known  only  to  Sachr.  Now,  it  was  Sachr's  custom 
to  pay  a  monthly  visit  to  the  land  of  Hidjr,  and  drink  a  certain 
fountain  empty.  So  Solomon  sent  a  winged  Jinn,  who  drew 
the  water  from  the  fountain  and  filled  it  with  wine.  Sachr 
drank,  became  drunk,  was  bound  in  chains,  and  made  Solomon's 
slave.  The  captive  was  promised  his  liberty  on  condition  that 
he  would  reveal  the  place  where  the  stone  that  would  cut  and 
shape  the  hardest  metals  could  be  found.  Sachr  told  the  king 
to  take  the  eggs  out  of  a  raven's  nest,  place  a  crystal  cover  upon 
them,  and  see  how  the  raven  would  break  it.  Solomon  did  so. 
The  raven,  finding  its  eggs  covered,  flew  away,  and  returned 
with  a  stone  in  its  beak,  which  it  dropped  on  the  crystal  and  so 
cut  it  asunder.  The  raven  was  asked  by  Solomon  where  the  stone 
came  from,  and  was  told  that  it  came  from  a  mountain  in  the 
far  west.  The  mountain  was  found,  a  number  of  similar  stones 
were  obtained,  and  with  them  the  Jinns  hewed  the  stones  for  the 
temple  in  the  distant  quarries  and  brought  them  to  Jerusalem, 
where  they  were  laid  noiselessly  in  their  proper  places. 

In  another  legend  it  was  the  moor-hen  whom  Sachr  desig- 
nated to  Solomon.  When  her  nest  was  covered  with  glass  and 
the  moor-hen  returned  and  could  not  reach  her  young,  she  flew 
away  and  fetched  Schamir,  here  represented  as  a  worm  the  size 
of  a  barleycorn  and  the  property  of  the  Prince  of  the  Sea. 

There  are  many  variants  of  the  legend  in  many  countries, 
Oriental  and  European.  The  only  point  on  which  all  a^ree 
is  that  the  stone  had  the  property  of  cutting  the  hardest 
substances. 

One  account  states  that  Solomon  obtained  \\\e  %\.wve  V^  ^^^^ 


I^cuurln  biir,<  iH.ltsand  li.irs,  cu. 

The  term  "Lightning"  waa 
because,  in  the  Greek  mythology, 
flaslied  the  lightning  which  broke 
to  be  A  mighty  bird  which  bore  the 
full  and  elaborate  article  on  this  st 
Gould's  "  Curious  Myths  of  the  Mi 
is  also  made  in  his  "  legends  of  th 

School,  Public.  The  largest 
York,  probably  the  largest  in  the  Ui 
largest  in  the  world,  is  situated  in 
I^ewis  Street.  The  building  oecupii 
on  Lewis  Street,  with  exits  and  entn 
corner  and  for  boys  on  the  south  co 
dreds  upon  hundreds  of  youngsters 
jump  are  kept  moving  is  a  lesson  in  t 
minutes  or  so  the  sidewalks  are  clei 
settles  down  to  comparative  calm 
morning."  So  wrote  a  reporter  for  t 
He  added  the  following  figures : 

The  present  enrolment  of  girls  at 
the  rare  of  forty-nine  teachers,  a  pr 
of  boys,  2400,  the  total  enrolment  of  f 
more"  than  4600— ,i  fnlr---- ' 
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most  delicious  breakfast  dish  known  to  the  human  rcce,  but  it  behooves 
the  consumer  to  have  a  care  in  buying  it.  Bogus  scrapple,  unluckily, 
is  all  io6  plentiful.  The  basis  of  the  real  article  is  the  fragrant  liquor 
in  which  country  sausage  has  been  boiled,  and  its  body  or  substance 
is  furnished  by  home-grown  corn  meal  ground  in  a  water-mill.  Such 
scrapple  is  more  palatable  than  venison  and  more  nutritious  than  pern- 
mican.  It  is  particularly  rich  in  proteids,  carbohydrates,  alkaloids, 
manganese,  lime,  naphtha,  and  other  bone  and  sinew  making  contents. 
In  the  old  days  all  of  Baltimore's  scrapple  came  from  Pennsylvania^ 
It  came  across  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  at  midnight  and  was  brought 
down  to  the  city  in  Conestoga  wagons.  When  the  season's  first  wagon 
came  rumbling  down  the  York  road,  usually  about  October  20,  there 
was  a  rush  for  it,  and  sometimes  its  cargo  brought  fancy  prices — 
10  cents  a  slice,  or  even  more.  But  to-day  Baltimore  is  no  longer 
dependent  upon  Pennsylvania  for  its  scrapple  supply.  That  made  in 
Maryland  is  equal  to  the  best.  No  doubt  the  future  will  see  Maryland 
scrapple  supreme  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  for  the  Eastern 
Shore  men,  as  well  as  the  Western  Marylanders,  seem  to  have  an 
uncanny  talent  for  the  manufacture  and  improvement  of  delicatessen. 
The  case  of  Lauerkraut  comes  to  mind  at  once.  Twenty  years  ago  that 
queenly  victual  had  to  be  imported  from  Bavaria,  but  to-day  the  sauer- 
kraut of  Salisbury  and  Crisfleld  has  left  that  of  Munich  and  Weimar 
far  behind  it. 

Sculpin  {Collus  Virginianus)  is  described  in  Holmes's  "  Pro- 
fessor at  the  Breakfast-Table ''  (chap,  i)  as  "  a  little  water  beast 
which  pretends  to  consider  itself  a  fish,  and,  under  that  pretext, 
hangs  about  the  piles  upon  which  West-Boston  bridge  is  built, 
swallowing  the  bait  and  hook  intended  for  flounders.'' 

"  On  being  drawn  from  the  water,"  the  Professor  continues, 
"  it  exposes  an  immense  head,  a  diminutive  bony  carcass,  and 
a  surface  so  full  of  spines,  ridges,  ruffles,  and  frills,  that  the 
naturalists  have  not  been  able  to  count  them  without  quarrelling 
al)out  the  number,  and  that  the  colored  youth,  whose  sport  they 
spoil,  do  not  like  to  touch  them,  and  especially  to  tread  on  them, 
unless  they  happen  to  have  shoes  on,  to  cover  the  thick  white 
soles  of  their  broad  black  feet." 

Sea,  Calling  of  the.  An  old  English  term  for  a  ground- 
swell.  When  this  occurs  on  a  windless  night,  the  sound  not  only 
echoes  through  the  houses  standing  near  the  beach,  but  is  heard 
many  miles  inland.  The  superstitious  look  upon  it  as  a  summons 
to  death.  Thus,  Tennyson,  in  his  poem  "  Crossing  the  Bar," 
has  the  lines — 

Sunset  and  evening  star 
And  one  clear  call  for  mo. 


Again,  in  "  Enoch  Arden  ''  occurs  this  passage — 

Then  the  third  night  after  this 
While  Enoch  slumber'd  motionless  and  pale, 
And  Miriam  watched  and  dozed  at  intervals, 
There  came  so  loud  a  calling  of  the  sea 
Thst  &U  the  houBca  in  the  haven  rang. 
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lie  wokp,  lie  Ta»e,  he  spread  his  anna  aUroad. 
('rj'in^;  wiUi  a  loud  loicp,  "A  Bail  '.  a  Bail  ! 
1  BUI  savml  !  "  and  eo  fell  back  and  -ipokp  nu  more. 

Eaoch  Arden  is  lying  at  the  poiut  of  death,  and  to  the  dying 
Bailor  comes  the  "one  dear  i-al!  "  which  TeniiyBDii.  looking  for- 
ward to  his  own  death  hour,  reprefients,  in  "  Crossing  the  Bar." 
as  coming  to  himnelf.  Thi«  cxjiln nation  of  the  phrase  is  obviously 
in  harmony  with  the  whole  imagery  of  the  poem,  and  gives  point 
and  significance  to  an  otherwise  somewhat  vasiie  expression. 

Sea-serpent.  When  Sir  Ohnrlca  I.yall,  the  great  Englit'li 
Bcientist,  was  vipiting  America,  he  one  dav  asked  hie  friend, 
Colonel  T.   H.  Perkins,  of  Boston: 

"  By  the  way,  what  do  you  think  of  the  sea-serpent  ?  " 

The  colonel's  face  fell.  Hie  only  reply  was,  "  Unfortunately, 
I  have  seen  it." 

There  you  are.  Tie  had  seen  it,  ao  he  couldn't  taUt.  If  he- 
asserted  that  he  had  seen  it,  he  woiiM|^^^^HMLBar.  If  he 
denied  that  he  had  seen  it,  he  was  U9l^^^H^^^|piCaEsandrB. 
at  anoiont  Trnv,  with  her  true  but  £lMffi^MRRnntinn.=.  nnt 
the  HH.r.-w  iimiOi.'t.  wlin  f.mii.l  hiinsi^lf  without  iionoi-  in  iii= 
own  ..lurilrv,  unl  Culilc,  wlu'ii  ho  ittlcrcil  the  faiix.i;-,  phrase. 
"E  iPiir  M.  ■i.iiiov..."  was  in  ni.>rc  unplr;isaitt  fix. 

11  is  sajil  lluiv  an-  niiiuv  mon  now  livii,-  wli,.  f  :u  ,■  th,.  ■:ain.' 
dilcuiJi.a.      Maiiv  li<a„.st.  rci.ulal^lr.  aiul   Cnii-IVariiiu'  in.'i.   h-.u.- 


Olaus  Miij 
a-serppiit  : 


in   lonetli    linnsint; 
brilliant  Jlaiuinf,'  * 
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by  raising  itself  high  out  of  water,  and  devours  them  and  commonly 
this  does  not  happen  without  a  terrible  event  in  the  kingdom,  without 
a  change  being  at  hand,  either  that  the  princes  will  die  or  will  be 
banished,  or  that  a  war  will  soon  break  out. 

Pontoppidan,  in  1755,  is  more  cautious.  He  even  confesses 
that  he  had  started  with  a  disbelief  in  the  sea-serpent,  but  had 
been  perforce  converted  by  "  full  and  sufficient  evidence  from 
creditable  and  experienced  fishermen  and  sailors  in  Norway,  of 
whom  hundreds  testify  that  they  have  seen  them  annually." 
He  weighs  and  sifts  this  evidence;  he  will  not  accept  everything 
for  true.  Doubtless  the  good  bishop  is  right  in  rejecting  the 
w^^tories  of  sea-serpents  sinking  ships  and  eating  men, — even 
though  Olaus  Magnus  did  publish  a  startling  engraving  showing 
Iiow  the  trick  was  done.  What  Pontoppidan  accepts,  however,  is 
sufficiently  marvellous.  He  tells  us  that  *^  the  sea-serpent  some- 
times encloses  ships  by  laying  itself  round  them  in  a  circle,  that 
the  fishermen  then  row  over  its  body  there  where  a  coil  is  visible, 
for  when  they  reach  the  coil  it  sinks,  while  the  invisible  parts 
rise.  Further,  that  the  serpent  swims  with  an  incredible  velocity, 
and  that  the  fishermen,  who  are  much  afraid  of  it,  when  seeing 
that  it  follows  them,  throw  any  object,  for  instance,  a  scoop, 
at  it,  when  the  animal  generally  plunges  into  the  deep.  But  most 
fishermen  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  castoreum  with  them,  for  the 
sea-serpent  cannot  abide  the  smell  of  it.  .  .  And  in  his 
tenth  paragraph,  trying  to  answer  the  question  why  those  larger 
serpents  only  frequent  the  northern  seas,  he  says :  "  To  this  ques- 
tion I  answer  that  the  Creator  of  all  beings  disposes  of  the  dwell- 
ings of  His  creatures  in  different  places  by  His  wise  intentions, 
which  are  not  known  to  us.  Why  won't  the  reindeer  thrive  any- 
where but  in  the  high  and  cold  mountains?  Why  do  the  whales 
frequent  only  the  north  pole?  Why  are  India  and  Eor^'nt  almost 
the  onlv  countries  where  men  have  to  fear  crocodiles?  No  doubt, 
because  it  pleases  the  wise  Creator.'^  Here  Pontoppidan  takes 
leave  of  the  sea-serpent,  and  begins  to  treat  of  the  large  snakes 
mentioned  by  Plinius  and  other  ancient  authors. 

The  first  eye-witness  to  the  existence  of  the  sea-serpent  who 
has  written  out  his  own  experience,  and  not  that  of  others,  is 
Hans  Egede,  who  afterward  became  a  bishop.  In  the  year  1734 
he  travelled  to  Greenland  as  a  missionary.  In  his  account  of 
the  voyage,  he  describes  a  sea -monster  which  appeared  near  the 
ship  on  the  6th  of  July.  "  Its  head,''  he  says,  '^  when  raised, 
was  on  a  level  with  our  main-top.  Its  snout  was  long  and  sharp, 
and  it  blew  water  almost  like  a  whale;  it  had  large,  broad  paw8 
or  paddles ;  its  bodv  was  covered  with  scales ;  its  skiiv  'w^.^  tc^w^ 
and  uneven;  in  other  respects  it  was  as  a  setpeivX.',  w\^  ^\\k^ 
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it  dived,  the  cud  ul  \U  lull,  wiiiili  was  raiwtd  in  the  nir,  seemed 
to  be  a  full  shipu  length  from  its  body."  A  compauioD  of 
Egede'E,  also  a  mii'tiiunsrj',  niadt;  a  skuleli  of  the  iiiun^Ifr,  1I10 
first  ODe  ever  drawn  from  life.  It  Tepreseat^  an  indubitable 
saurian,  having  lirond  filled  fon'-flippcrB.  its  hinder  quarters 
being  hidden  under  watwr.  The  frills  prtivwl  a  knotty  point 
in  identifying  the  "s«rpenl."  I'ossibly  thev  were  not  /rills  at 
all,  hut  merely  Ihc  attempt  of  an  inexperioncdl  draughtsman  to 
depict  clawed  fwt  like  tliot*  of  tin  alligator. 

The  first  really  speetacular  appearance  of  the  sea-serpent  iii 
American  waters  waj;  along  the  Xcw  Knglnnd  coast  in  August, 
1819.  A  great  many  people  iibeerved  it  from  a  great  man; 
places,  and  their  stories  attracted  so  much  attention  that  the 
Boston  Linnean  Society — tlic  wionlirio  society  of  tlie  time — sent 
a  committee  lo  investigate.  Dr.  Higeluw  and  Mr.  F.  C.  f!ra> 
were  selected,  and  drew  up  a  report  signed  by  numbers  of  wit- 
nesses who  were  within  thirty  feet  of  the  creature.  "  The  mon- 
ater,"  they  say.  "  was  from  eighty  to  ninety  feet  long.  hi»  head 
UBiitilly  cfirricd   iilmnt    iwn  fpct    ahove  water;  nf  11   diirk-brown 
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and  he  says,  *  I  saw  the  whole  body  of  the  fish  itself.  It  would 
rise  in  the  water  with  an  undulatory  motion,  and  then  all  his 
body  would  sink,  except  his  head.  Then  his  body  would  rise 
again.  His  head  was  above  water  all  the  time.  This  was  about 
eight  o'clock  a.m.  It  was  quite  calm.  I  have  been  constantly 
engaged  in  fishing  since  my  youth,  and  I  have  seen  all  sorts 
of  fishes  and  hundreds  of  horse-mackerel,  but  I  never  before 
saw  anjrthing  like  this.' '' 

The  story  of  the  great  American  sea-serpent  reached  England 
in  due  course,  and  for  a  while  was  treated  as  a  serious  item  of 
news.  But  in  succeeding  years  successive  stories,  each  more 
wonderful  than  the  other,  followed  hard  upon  each  other's  heels, 
until  the  sea-serpent  became  part  and  parcel  of  the  jocular  his- 
tory of  the  summer.  Not  until  the  publication  of  the  "Life 
of  Eichard  Harris  Barham  "  (Ingoldsby)  in  1870  was  the  secret 
of  these  extraordinary  yarns  exposed.  They  had  been  deliber- 
ately concocted,  so  it  seems,  by  a  friend  of  Thomas  Hill,  a  famous 
I^ndon  eccentric  who  furnished  Poole  with  the  original  of  his 
"  Paul  Pry."  (Barham  in  his  Diary  under  date  of  October, 
1827.)  Hill's  friend  was  Stephen  Price,  manager  of  Drury 
Lane,  whom  he  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  visiting  in  the  quest 
of  gossip.  When  Price  found  that  much  that  fell  from  him  in 
c-on versa tion,  and  especially  the  news  he  had  received  from  his 
American  correspondent,  appeare<l  next  day  in  the  columns  of 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  culprit. 

"  When  I  discovered  this,  sir,"  said  Price,  "  1  gave  my 
friend  a  lie  a  day !  "  and  accordingly  the  public  were  soon  treated 
with  the  most  extraordinary  specimens  of  transatlantic  intelli- 
gence; among  the  rest,  with  the  first  falling  in  with  the  body 
of  a  sea  monster,  somewhere  about  the  Bermudas,  and  the  subse- 
quent appearance  of  his  tail,  some  hundred  miles  to  the  northeast. 

"  Well,  my  dear  boy,"  the  credulous  visitor  would  exclaim  on 
entering  the  manager's  sanctum,  "any  news;  any  fresh  letters 
from  America?" 

"  Why,  sir,"  Price  would  reply  with  the  utmost  gravity,  "  I 
have  been  just  reading  an  extract,  sent  under  cover,  from  Captain 
Lobcock's  log;  they've  seen,  sir,  that  d — d  long  sea-sarpant 
again ;  they  came  upon  his  head,  off  Cape  Clear,  sir !  " 

And  80  the  hoax  continued,  till  the  proprietors  of  the  journal 
which  was  made  the  vehicle  for  these  interesting  accounts,  find- 
ing they  were  not  received  with  the  most  implicit  faith,  unkindly 
put  a  stop  to  any  further  insertions  on  the  subject. 

Naturally  the  British  public  was  in  no  receptive  mood  for 
more  sea-serpent  when  there  was  flashed  iipon  \\\e\w  \\\^  tcv«§X. 
clrcnmptantJal  story  that  hn<l  apj^cnrod  from  \Any  "Rt\^\^\  ^owt^^^ 
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Then  McQuhae  waxed  wroth.  He  wrote  in  reply  that  his 
otficers  and  crew,  not  to  speak  of  himself,  knew  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a  whale,  a  crocodile,  a  shark,  and  a  sea-serpent. 
Tie  reasserted  the  truth  of  his  report  to  the  Admiralty  in  regard 
to  the  color,  form,  and  size  of  the  marine  monster,  and  closed 
facetiously  by  saying  that  he  progressed  far  enough  in  his 
acquaintance  with  the  monster  to  say  that  it  really  was  not  a 
ghost. 

If  Professor  Owen  remained  recalcitrant,  a  later  Englisli 
scientist,  Richard  Proctor,  considers  that  "  the  statement  of  the 
captain  and  crew  of  the  Daedalus,  the  former  an  officer  of  good 
standing  in  the  English  Navy,  has  never  been  overthrown." 

In  1849  Captain  the  Hon.  George  Hope  reported  that  on 
board  the  English  war-ship  Fhj,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
weather  being  perfectly  calm  and  the  water  transparent,  he  saw 
plainly  visible  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  a  great  sea-monster.  It 
had  somewhat  the  appearance  of  an  alligator,  only  the  neck 
was  much  longer  and  instead  of  legs  or  feet  it  had  four  great 
fan-shaped  flappers,  similar  to  those  of  a  turtle,  the  front  pair 
being  larger  than  those  behind.  Ring  stripes  were  about  its 
body.  The  monster  appeared  to  be  following  its  prey  along  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  its  movements  being  distinctly  serpentine. 

Dr.  Newman,  the  editor  of  the  Zoologist,  hailed  Captain 
Hope's  discovery  as  the  most  interesting  biological  event  of  the 
century.  He  recalled  that  Bishop  Pontoppidan  had  described 
the  sea-serpent  as  "  a  wurm  with  four  flappers  on  its  belly " 
(worm  being  the  ancient  name  given  to  all  species  of  dragons, 
snakes,  and  serpents),  and  he  asserted  that  "  if  the  Enalio- 
saurus  still  existed  it  would  be  of  the  same  appearance  "  as  the 
animal  described  by  Hope  and  Pontoppidan. 

It  was  not  till  1877,  however,  that  another  story  arose  to  rival 
that  of  the  Daedalus.  This,  too,  was  buttressed  by  documentary 
depositions.  On  January  18,  1877,  certain  mariners  made  and 
subscribed  at  Liverpool  a  remarkable  affidavit,  which  was  drawn 
up  by  the  master  of  their  ship,  the  Pauline. 

The  document  set  forth  that  when  the  Pauline  reached  the 
region  of  the  trade-winds  and  equatorial  currents  she  was 
carried  outside  of  her  course,  and  after  a  severe  storm  found 
herself  off  Cape  San  Roque,  where  several  sperm  whales  were 
seen  playing  about  her.  Suddenly  a  gigantic  serpent  rose  and 
wound  itself  twice  in  two  mighty  coils  around  the  largest  of  the 
whales,  which  it  proceeded  to  crush  in  genuine  boa  constrictor 
fashion. 

This  strange  occurrence  lasted  some  fifteen  m\T\u\.e%,  wv^  ^xCviJw^ 
with  the  tail  portion  of  the  whale  being  elevated  alT«t\^\v\.  Vu  \^i^  ^vt^ 
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which  had  ejected  from  Us  stomach  bits  of  giant  cuttle-fishes. 
That  same  night  a  commotion  was  observed  on  the  sea  in  the 
track  of  the  moon,  and,  as  the  ship  drew  near  the  scene  of  the 
disturbance,  Mr.  Bullen  saw  a  very  large  sperm  whale  "  engaged 
in  deadly  conflict  with  a  monstrous  squid,  whose  far-reaching 
tentacles  enveloped  the  wliale's  whole  body." 

We  now  note  what  the  *^  serpent ''  really  was  which  enveloped 
the  whale  seen  by  the  crew  of  the  Pauline,  It  was  the  coils  of 
cuttle-fish  arms  which  were  mistaken  for  the  body  of  the  snake. 
And  a  very  natural  mistake  too.  Mr.  Bullen  describes  how  the 
arms  were  of  a  livid  white,  and  **  enlaced  the  cachalot  like  a  nest 
of  mighty  serpents  "  standing  out  against  the  black  boulder-like 
head  of  the  whale.  The  later  raised  itself  out  of  the  water,  and 
then  the  big  head  of  the  cuttle-fish  was  seen.  At  the  distan.ce  of 
under  a  mile  it  appeared  about  the  size  of  one  of  Mr.  Bullen's 
biggest  oil  casks,  holding  33G  gallons.  He  saw  the  eyes  of  the 
squid,  each  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  As  he  and  the  watch  looked, 
they  saw  the  writhing  of  the  arms  gradually  cease.  They  slipped 
off  the  whale's  body,  that  seemed  to  float  unusually  high,  and  all 
around  were  smaller  whales  or  sharks,  which  were  evidently 
assisting  in  the  destruction  of  the  big  cuttle-fish,  *^  and  getting 
a  full  share  of  the  feast."  When  all  was  over,  no  traces  were 
left  save  **  an  intensely  strong  odor  as  of  a  rocky  coast  at  low  tide 
in  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun." 

The  year  1895  was  the  last  great  era  in  the  history  of  the 
American  sea-serpent.  He  showed  himself  all  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  from  Maine  to  Florida,  under  all  sorts  of  conditions.  This 
is  how  the  New  York  Sun,  July  28,  1895,  summarized  his  move- 
ments in  the  seven  months  previous  to  that  date : 

"Christian  Endeavorers  have  seen  him  and  marvelled; 
weather-beaten  captains  have  steered  their  craft  from  his  prox- 
imity; the  truth-loving  Connecticut  farmer  has  climbed  upon  his 
haystack  and  howled  with  fear,  as  the  prodigy  appeared,  driving 
tidal  waves  ahead  of  him  that  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  sea- 
side farm;  a  young  woman  has  viewed  him  from  the  deck  of 
a  yacht  where  she  was  leaning  over  the  port  rail,  because  under 
certain  circumstances  not  uncommon  upon  the  wild  and  rolling 
ocean  it  is  better  to  lean  over  than  to  stand  upright,  and  was 
cured  instantaneously  of  her  illness ;  the  cook  on  board  a  schooner 
has  saluted  him  with  a  gun ;  an  old  salt  on  Long  Island  has  been 
prevented  from  slaying  him  only  by  his  sudden  departure;  a 
prominent  citizen  of  New  London  has  written  a  treatise  on  a 
typewriter  concerning  him;  the  United  States  army  has  watched 
with  official  eyes  his  strategic  movements,  and  a  dressmaker  of 
Qreenwich,  Conn.^  has  made  estimates  of  \\*\m  ^Yv\e\\  ^^  y**  y^" 
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pari'ii  li>  furnish  to  nuy  sdeutific  hiBlitute  (iesirous  of  t-olleding     ' 
BtatisticB  on  tluB  most  interesting  eubjett."     Ik-hold  n  multiplic- 
ity of  evidence  to  conviiioe  the  most  ekeptiml ! 

Sir  Charleg  Ljdl  made  some  interefiliug  nilcniRtd  to  trace 
the  Bea-Bcrpent  to  well-known  animalfl.  lie  showeu  by  careful 
drawings  the  ai'iwarHiii-o  of  porpoises  in  limt  in  a  heavy  eea, — Hit 
effect  uiKin  tiie  eye  of  their  continued  rinj  and  fall.  He  dwelt 
upon  the  motions  o(  a  large  shark  observed  pussiiig  througli 
Torres  Sirait  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  the  dorsal  and  candnl  fins, 
irith  the  swell,  bisiiig  reproduced  so  quiikly  and  n'p<«tcdly  on 
the  retina  as  to  give  the  impression  of  a  ecrics  of  humps.  The 
elevated  head  in  the  air,  so  frequently  noticed,  he  explained  by 
optical  illusion,  or  tliat  the  animal  was  a  seal,  or  one  of  the 
monster  Phocldn-,  thirty  feet  long,  that  might  have  strayed  from 
the  north  or  soutli.  The  ha^ng  shark,  or  bockmar,  of  N'onray, 
which  attaina  a  leii,<;th  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet,  was,  however, 
considered  in  all  probability  to  bo  the  "E«ii-sorpcnt,"  and  this 
belief  was  strengthened  by  an  enormous  one  that  was  cast  ashore 
on  the  Orkney  Islands.  The  fiesh  was  partly  destroyed,  and  the 
cii.^niiniH  .1,m-n1  iViii-M  iiilo  fni-n.,'hls.  "TIi^  slwrk  \vx-  ik- 
!-<Til>fd  ;i-^  a  s,.;,->,T|ic]it,  the  jafT^'cd  <l^.r;^iil  .iS  iNiir.  iind  a  ni"St 
rciiuirkiililr  ^|.,r^-  cniirorlud,  v\u.-h  sijll  Ik.I.U  its  own  in  the  old 
j.riiiK.      Tlif   i^lr;i  .-u--;rsi,.a   tin!    Kn,  k  .-CLi-scL-iiciit,   wlii.h    was 
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hands  of  the  Mieiid^i  iind  its  true  n;ninv  he<^.nie  ki.o. 

Seas.  The  Seven.      Here  are  a  few  fa.ls:  The  I'aii 

08,llOC.U(ll)  miles;  tlie  Atlaiitie  ;!i>,nOii,niio,  and  the  India 
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Arctic,  and  Antarctic  42,000,000.  To  stow  away  the  contents  of 
the  Pacific  it  would  be  necessary  to  fill  a  tank,  one  mile  long,  one 
mile  wide,  and  one  mile  deep,  every  day  for  440  years.  Put  in 
figures,  the  Pacific  holds  in  weight  948,000,000,000,000,000,000* 
tons.  The  Atlantic  averages  a  depth  of  not  quite  three  miles. 
Its  waters  weigh  325,000,000,000,000,000  tons,  and  a  tank  to 
contain  it  would  have  each  of  its  sides  430  miles  long.  The 
figures  of  the  other  oceans  are  in  the  same  startling  proportions. 
It  would  take  all  the  sea  water  in  the  world  2,000,000  years  to 
flow  over  Niagara.  A  tank  to  hold  it  all  would  have  to  measure 
nearly  1000  miles  along  each  of  its  sides. 

The  blue  of  the  sea  stands  in  a  constant  ratio  to  its  saltiness. 
In  the  tropics  the  tremendous  evaporation  due  to  the  blazing  sun 
makes  the  water  much  saltier  than  it  is  in  high  latitudes.  North 
and  south  of  the  equator  for  about  30  degrees  the  waters  of  the 
seven  seas  are  of  an  exquisite  azure.  Beyond  these  latitudes 
the  blue  fades  into  a  dull  green.  In  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
Oceans  the  greens  are  almost  as  vivid  as  the  tropical  blues. 

Bluest  of  all  the  stretches  of  sea  is  the  Mediterranean.  The 
reason  is  twofold.  No  large-sized  river  discharges  its  freshness 
into  the  salt  waters.  Second,  the  Mediterranean  is  landlocked 
and,  being  exposed  to  a  powerful  sun,  evaporation  is  great.  By 
actual  test  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  are  heavier  and 
saltier  than  those  of  the  Atlantic. 

Occasionally  and  for  no  ascertainable  cause,  great  areas  of 
the  oceans  turn  milk-white.  Such  a  phenomenon  is  recorded  in 
!March,  1904,  when  crew  and  passengers  of  a  Japanese  merchant- 
vessel,  steaming  at  night  between  Yokohama  and  Hong-kong, 
ran  into  a  perfectly  white  sea.  An  opaque,  phosphorescent,  and 
snow-white  expanse,  its  effects  upon  the  eyes  were  dazzling. 
The  phenomenon  lasted  only  six  hours. 

In  the  year  1900  it  was  reported  that  the  sea  turned  almost 
black  off  a  large  portion  of  the  California  coast,  including  the 
whole  of  Santa  Cruz  Bay.  The  darkness  was  explained  as  coming 
from  millions  of  tiny  animalculae,  known  as  whale-food. 

The  dull-reddish  tint  which  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  Red 
Sea,  and  which  has  given  that  sea  its  name,  has  a  similar  cause, 
'i'he  water  becomes  full  of  microscopic  algae — tiny  weed. 

China's  Yellow  Sea  is  usually  supposed  to  owe  its  origin 
to  the  flood  of  muddy  water  which  its  great  river  pours  into  it. 
But  here,  again,  modern  science  has  proved  that  living  organisms 
are  responsible  for  its  peculiar  tint. 

In  January,  1909,  a  river  of  yellow  water,  three  miles  wide 
and  of  enormous  length,  was  observed  running  parallel  with  the 
Gulf  Stream.    It  stretched  from  Cape  Florida  lo  C%.^^ ^%XX«t^^, 


Uii'  ilisf;u.-it  of  lii^  I'oiiutrjmoii, 
was  t'tiiployidg  his  fellow-creai 
bmtos.     The  sedan  was  in  spec, 
in    the    first    three-quarters    of 
beaux  and  belles  dreaded  the  si; 
elaborate  toilets,  toupees,  and  1^. 
and  nobles  kept  their  own  seda 
elegant  shape,  exquisitely  carved 
spectacle  when  a  train  of  these  ch 
borne  by  flunkeys,  and  attended  bj 
passed  at  evening  through  the  stree 
to  some  magnificent  entertainment. 
and  vanished  within-doors,  the  lin 
into  the  large  extinguishers  which 
of  the  aristocratic  mansions  of  ti 
the  nearest  ale-house  to  wait  until 
for  the  return  home. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII 
chair  was  very  popular  among  the 
was  hung  between  two  wheels,  and 
and  steps  were  in  front.  In  Spai 
enough  to  carry  a  party  of  four,  i 
caparisoned  mules,  one  before  and  < 

With  the  development  and  inn 
the  sedan  gradually  •■"" 
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the  occasion  of  much  wrangling  and  confusion  at  the  doors  of 
inns  and  theatres. 

In  China  and  India  the  palanquin,  a  sort  of  sedan-chair, 
still  maintains  its  popularity  as  a  safe,  easy,  and  convenient 
mode  of  travel;  indeed,  in  all  Eastern  countries,  where  the 
science  of  road-building  has  made  little  progress  except  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  larger  cities,  the  use  of  wheeled  vehicles  is  out 
of  the  question,  and  the  palanquin,  the  howdah,  and  the  saddle 
furnish  the  only  means  of  journeying  from  place  to  place. 

In  the  towns  of  Japan  a  contrivance  not  unlike  the  sedan- 
chair  but  ruder  in  construction,  on  wheels  and  drawn  by  a  man 
harnessed  between  shafts,  is  called  a  jinrikisha.    See  Kickshaw. 

Sevres.    The  famous  porcelain  factory  was  started  at  Vin- 
cennes  in  1750,  and  removed  in  1754  to  Sevres,  where  it  has 
since  continued  to  the  present  time.    A  certain  Sieur  de  St. 
Etienne  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  art  of  making  a  paste 
which  would  passably  imitate  the  Chinese  kaolin,  or  hard  paste, 
some  time  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  a 
potter  at  Rouen,  but  appears  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
beautiful  faience  or  earthenware  which  he  made,  and  to  have 
handed  on  his  discovery  tp  some  other  manufacturer,  and  the 
first  European  porcelain  was  produced  at  Saint  Cloud.    The  soft 
paste,  it  is  well  to  remember,  is  only  relatively  soft — that  is  to 
say,  its  consistency  is  as  hard  as  that  of  Chinese  porcelain,  but  it 
will  not  bear  so  great  a  heat,  and  the  surface  glaze  is  easily 
scratched.    When  it  was  found  that  true  kaolin  existed  in  Europe, 
the  soft  paste  was  no  longer  used ;  hence  the  rarity  and  value  of 
this  earliest  French  porcelain.     Apart,  too,  from  this,  it  was 
costly  to  make  from  the  beginning,  and  we  read  that,  when  Louis 
XV  gave  Princess  Marie-Joseph  of  Saxonv  two  little  pieces,  a 
cream-jug  and  a  sugar-basin,  they  cost  28  louis.    A  sinjsrle  plate, 
from  a  service  ordered  bv  Catharine  11  of  Russia,  latelv  fetched 
r»400  francs,  or  more  than  250/.    The  manufacture  was  carried 
on  at  Vincennes  till  1756,  so  that  many  of  the  best  examples  now 
extant  must  be  correctly  described  as  *^  Vincennes  ware  "  rather 
than  "  Sevres,*'  at  which  latter  place  it  assumed  its  title  of 
'^  Manufacture  Royale  de  la  Porcelaine  de  France,"  every  piece 
being  thenceforth  marked  with  the  king's  cipher.    The  sales  in 
1756  and  1758,  we  are  told,  amounted  respectively  to  the  value 
of  210,000  and  274,000  livres.     In  1759  the  king  became  the 
sole  proprietor,  and  for  a  time  all  went  well.    Efforts  were  con- 
stantly being  made  to  discover  the  secret  of  the  German  hard 
paste,  and  workmen  from  Meissen  were  bribed  to  reveal  it.    No 
kaolin  of  good  quality  was,  however,  found  in  France  until 
1768.     In  thai;  year  Madame  Darnet,  wife  oi  Si  sv3Lt^"^^\i  \tl  ^ 
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Tillage  near  Limoges,  swinft  in  a  ravine  mmc  white  tin;,  Uxi), 
it  to  her  hu(i|)»iiil  xtul  aekrd  him  if  il  wonld  nut  du  to  uk  as 
BOKp.  He  sent  il  lu  the  eliemisL  Macquer,  in  Paris,  whu  twu^- 
nized  it  as  kaolin,  the  lirBt  which  had  been  found  in  Frauce. 
From  that  tiuiv  Hi-vrvs  abandoned  soft  paste  and  made  true  hsr'i 
porcelain.  During  the  intervals  the  French  artists  were  obie  tu 
compete  with  foreign  hard  paste  only  on  account  of  the  extrem!; 
beuutj  of  the  objects  they  produced  in  the  inferior  material. 
When  the  necessary  beds  of  kiiolin  had  been  discovered  uear 
Limoges,  hard  paste  was  introduced,  but  the  soft  paste  was  in  its 
highest  perfection  just  at  this  time,  and  it  was  not  iinally 
abandoned  till  ITOO.  Meanwhile  a  dishonest  manager  bad  nearly 
ruined  Sevres,  but  Louis  XVI  made  a  strong  effort  to  keep  il 
going,  and  the  Xalional  Assembly  included  it  in  the  roval 
property.  Even  after  the  fall  of  royalty  the  Convention  decided 
that  the  manufacture  was  creditable  to  the  country,  and  entrusted 
the  management  to  skilled  hands.  In  May,  ISOO,  the  famous 
cbemiet,  Brongniart,  undertook  the  management,  and  fbe  soft 
pni^te  from  that  time  waa  abandoned.     Tlie  very  serrpt  of  it* 

Huriri;;  W^  hot  prri-.d  the  r'.ih.rs  used  were  of  the  nu>,-t  bril- 
limit  kind.  The  fitmniis  "  m,,.  -In  B.irrv  -  was  inv.-nicd  bv  ..u,- 
UAM.  but  Iho  scnvt  died  wilb  liini.  and  n,..  pic-i-^  of  Ibis  ,ni„r 
!^ecni  tnlijivrb,rri  iicirlo  siiiiv  ircl.  The  iiaiur  is  ;iii  iiiiarliinni-m 
pi\.'ii  l.tii-iiFl^T  tbi^cM'Tit.  Mnic.  du  Biirrvwa^slill  in  hiT  >nidlc 
wl.ri.  (lie  T..>,'  rcriM-]  lo  l>.'  used.  Tli,.  same  Hrlli.!  iiivciil,.,!  the 
Umjii-h--  hlni.  ini.l  llic  hhu  .h'  ^hrrs  <!iih's  from  tbv  .^anic  [HTiiM. 
..\s  cvervbodv  knows  wlio  li:,s  ■' iroiic  in  "  for  ,>ld  S.'.vrcs,  llu'  .^oft 
pnslr  ivn.«  onlv  inndr  for  almnt  fnrtv  vcars.  was  cn.inninislv  vx- 
jicnsiv,'.  and  U  nnw  ...rrvsiumdin-lv  rare.  TIk.  btr-est  ,-n|U..- 
linn  iii  KiiL'land  is  probiiMv  that  fnrmM  l>v  n,.|.r<r,'  IV.  part  of 
wliirii  i-  i-arcfullv  st-.rcd  iit  linikint'lmin'  Piilaci.  juid  part  nt 
Windsor  Casllo.  whcr-'  jt  forms  \h<-  i-hicf  ornanicnt  of  one  of  tin? 
drawiii-n.onis. 

Shadows.  The  poak  of  IVncrilTc.  in  ibe  larpo'f  of  ih,- 
Ciiiiarv  Island.-,  projc^ls  a  hiiw  shadow  strctiliiii'T  upward  of  r.il 
miles  across  Iho  <Icci>,  and  p.irllv  .■.■lipsiir,'  llic  ailjoiiiiiiir  isliirul-. 
ExaiT-crated  shadow-  of  inmietisc  si^--  iire  coniinonlv  srcn  in 
manv  ofbcr  plii--es.  On  tb,.  Hare  Monnliiins  Ibc  so-rallcd  S|.|.,  ir.^ 
of  the  Hrockcn  throws  i:i-anlir  slaulows  of  monulain  rlirnheis 
into  the  skv.  reiicniini:  cvcrv  inovi-inent  made  bv  Ibcni.  Tin'  sarne 
phenomenon  o.>citr,=  on  the  snmniit  of  T'ainbainarra.  in   I'mi. 

On  the  fops  of  .Mpiiic  peaks,  and  on  flip  snnnnit  of  Ken 
Lonnind.  in  Scotland,  mists  in  one  ease  and  rarefied  air  in  rlie 
otlicr  explain  these  optical  illusions.     The  same  cansc?  produce 
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also  colored  shadows,  varying  at  each  hour  of  the  day,  and  trace- 
able to  the  dispersion  of  the  solar  rays. 

Shampooing.  The  earliest  record  in  Europe  of  this  Oriental 
method  of  cleansing  the  head  is  contained  in  a  wood-cut  by  Jost 
Amman,  an  engraver,  who,  born  at  Zurich  in  1530,  removed  to 
Nuremberg  in  1560.  This  picture  represents  a  barber^s  shop, 
probably  in  Nuremberg.  In  front  is  seen  the  barber's  chair  with 
a  customer  in  it  being  shaved,  while  in  the  background  is  shown 
another  customer  undergoing  the  process  of  hair- washing.  A 
fixed  basin  is  apparently  built  against  the  wall  (as  at  the  present 
day).  This  is  approached  by  three  steps,  on  the  uppermost 
of  which  the  victim  is  represented  kneeling  with  his  head  over 
the  basin.  A  bracket  projecting  from  the  wall  supports,  at  a 
considerable  height,  a  hemispherical  bucket,  through  the  per- 
forated bottom  of  which  the  water  flows  with  which  the  barber's 
apprentice  operates  upon  the  well-lathered  and  bullet-looking 
head  of  the  patient.  How  the  flow  from  the  bucket  is  regulated 
does  not  appear.  The  whole  process  thus  depicted  by  Jost 
Amman  is  exactly  what  may  be  seen  and  experienced  any  day  in 
Piccadilly.  A  copy  of  the  wood-cut  in  question  is  given  in 
Knight's  "Pictorial  Shakespeare,"  in  illustration  of  the  passa<^e 
touching  "  the  barber's  chair  "  in  "  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well."— 
Notes  and  Queries, 

Shamrock,  a  trefoil  plant  especially  famous  as  the  national 
emblem  of  Ireland.  According  to  a  comparatively  modern 
legend,  St.  Patrick,  shortly  after  his  elevation  to  be  bishop  of 
Ireland,  set  out  on  a  preaching  tour  through  his  diocese.  Every- 
where he  was  welcomed  with  delight.  One  day,  however,  his 
audience  failed  to  comprehend  his  exposition  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  Angrily  they  demanded  more  cogent  reasons. 
St.  Patrick  paused  for  a  moment,  absorbed  in  thought.  Then, 
stooping  down,  he  plucked  a  leaf  of  shamrock  and,  holding  it  up 
before  them,  bid  them  behold  an  emblem  of  the  three  in  one — 
the  illustration  of  his  words.  The  simple  teaching  won  the  audi- 
ence over,  and  from  that  time  the  shamrock  became  the  national 
plant.  Unfortunately  for  the  truth  of  the  legend,  no  trace 
of  it  canl)e  found  in  any  ancient  or  mediaeval  Life  of  St.  Patrick, 
not  even  in  the  most  legendary  of  all,  the  twelfth-century  biog- 
raphy by  Jocelyn  of  Furness.  Although  the  Irish  reverence  for 
trefoil  dates  from  Druidic  times,  the  story  of  the  saint  and  the 
shamrock  can  be  traced  back  no  further  than  the  vear  1600. 
It  is  undoubtedly  a  modern  myth  which  has  caught  the  popular 
fancy.  (See  discussions  in  Notes  and  Queries,  3d  and  4th  series, 
beginning  in  1862.) 

Another  myth  is  more  easily  disposed  oi.    T\\^  ^vcv\\w^N, 


TB4 
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it  is  said,  will  grow  nowhere  else  tlinii  in  Ireland.  ThiB  i«  not 
true.  Thertr  in  nti  plant  known  as  ebaiiirotk  which  is  peculiar  to 
Ireland.  White  clover,  for  inirlaiice,  known  in  various  eectkiiu 
of  Ireland  as  slmmrock,  grows  aljundantly  in  the  United  Stales. 
The  name  is  most  comnionty  given  lo  one  of  the  hop  clovers 
(Trifolivm  minivi)  whic'h  is  widely  diffused  over  the  island,  but 
camiot  claim  to  Ijc  its  exchwive  posst'wion.  This  is  the  plant  that 
is  commonly  e.\[Kirto(I  from  Ireland  to  London  and  even  to  the 
Ignited  States  for  St,  Patrick's  Day  c<>lebrations. 

Hed  clover  has  been  locally  called  in  America  the  shamroct; 
This  plant  is  familiar  to  all  Americans,  and  is  the  State  flnwiT 
of  Vermont.  Even  water-cress  has  been  eallod  shamrock, 
although  its  leaves  aro  not  trifoliate. 

True  shamrock,  to  an  Irishman,  is  the  plant  known  by  timl 
name  around  the  spot  of  his  or  his  father's  birth;  but  the  botan- 
ist has  as  much  trouble  in  identifyiiig  it  as  he  has  in  identifyins 
the  Mayflower  of  New  England,  a  nnme  appliwi  in  different 
localities  tn  trailing  ailintns,  to  saxifrage,  to  hepatica,  and  to 
two  nr  fhrre  oth-T  plnnt*. 

Shell  game,  kiunvn      ■    ■      ■■  ■  ^    .  ■     .  . 
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the  essential,  so  that  the  operator  may  be  able  to  make  the  pea 
adhere  to  the  inside  of  the  shell  or  to  pick  it  up  with  his  finger- 
nail. 

If  the  pea  is  held  under  the  finger-nail  it  is  a  simple  matter, 
the  moment  the  victim  has  selected  his  shell,  for  the  operator  to 
lift  another,  dropping  the  pea  on  the  table  just  behind  it  at  the 
game  instant  and  exclaiming :  "  See,  here  is  where  it  is ! " 

The  invention  of  the  game  is  accredited  to  one  Dr.  Bennett, 
who  is  said  to  have  introduced  it  about  1795.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  doctor's  antecedents,  nor  indeed  whether  the  title  or  even 
the  name  were  legitimately  come  by.  His  last  recorded  appear- 
ance was  on  board  a  steamer  running  up  the  Red  River  of 
Louisiana.  He  M^as  then  about  70  years  old  and  was  reputed  to 
have  made  a  fortune  through  his  manipulation  of  the  shells. 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee,  all  had  placed 
"  the  game  of  thimbles  ^'  under  legal  ban,  but,  as  Louisiana 
had  not  followed  their  example.  Dr.  Bennett  made  that  State 
his  chief  base  of  operations  in  his  declining  years. 

Personally  the  doctor  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  men 
for  whom  nature  had  done  much  and  a  good  education  had  done 
more,  but  bad  associations  had  spoiled  it  all.  Like  all  Southern 
gamblers,  his  principal  hunting-ground  was  on  the  river  steamers 
of  those  days,  which  were  peculiarly  suited  to  such  a  purpose,  as 
every  person  who  had  business  of  importance  to  transact  away 
from  home  was  sure  to  make  use  of  the  river  during  some  part 
of  the  journey,  and  such  persons  usually  had  large  sums  of  money 
with  them. 

In  an  article  on  "  Curious  Wagers  '■  in  All  the  Year  Round 
for  March  9,  1878,  the  story  is  told  of  a  Kentucky  judge  who  had 
to  decide  whether  thimble-rigging  was  a  game  of  skill  or  a  dead 
swindle,  and  whether  the  plaintiff  then  before  the  court  had  been 
defrauded  of  his  money  or  had  lost  it  fairly.  To  help  judge  and 
jury  out  of  the  difficulty,  the  plaintiff's  counsel  un'lertook  to 
give  ocular  demonstration  of  how  the  thing  was  done.  Producing 
three  innocent-looking  cups  and  "  the  little  joker/'  he  thus 
addressed  the  court:  "  The  defendant,  your  honor,  placing  these 
three  cups  on  his  knee,  thus,  shifted  them  so,  offering  to  bet 
my  client  that  he  could  not  tell. under  which  cup  the  little  joker, 
meaning  this  ball,  was;  with  the  intention  of  defrauding  my 
client.  For  example:  when  I  raise  the  cup  so,  your  honor  sup- 
poses you  see  the  ball " 

"  Suppose  I  see !  "  interrupted  the  judge.  "  Why.  any  fool 
can  see  where  it  is.    Tliere  ain't  no  defrauding  there !  " 

"  Perhaps  your  honor  would  like  to  go  a  V — a  five-dollar 
note — upon  it?'*  insinuated  counsel,  with  a  bland ot\\\^. 


Shooting  for  Beef.  A  fn 
till'  Souiliorii  Stiitt-s  ill  the  Ciir 
a  value  set  upon  him  by  liis  ow 
chances  as  they  please,  each  cliai 
The  man  who  hits  the  bull's-eye 
tion  of  the  lieef.  The  shooting  it 
may  give  his  prize  to  be  shot  for 
throughout  a  whole  morning  or  a; 

Silhouette.  In  the  year  1751 
de  Silhouette  was  minister  of  fin 
whose  name  is  now  forgotten  starte 
he  called  Chinese  shadows.  This 
sheet  the  black  outlines  of  men  < 
shadows  lake  part  in  a  play.  Xow 
very  unpopular.  He  had  spent  r 
had  returned  to  bis  native  count: 
English  practice  of  public  ecoiiom 
principles  when  he  undertook  the 
did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of 
economy  were  scoffed  at  as  parsimoi 
remembered  that  he  had  once  writi 
for  the  Government  of  the  Chinese 
hie  economical  vagaries.  The  popu^ 
provoked  the  gibe  that  M.  de  Silho 
an  advance  notice  for  the  ^l....-  '■ 
eilboucH-'- 
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Although  outline  is  a  fatally  restricted  field  for  the  artist 
in  portraiture,  the  silhouette  has  proved  itself  capable  of  extra- 
ordinary expression  of  character  in  the  hands  of  a  real  master. 
Augustin  Edouart  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  these.  He  wrote 
a  book  on  the  art,  which  is  now  exceeding  rare,  and  his  occasional 
portraits  done  to  order  are  much  sought  after  by  collectors.  On 
the  back  of  many  of  these  is  pasted  a  rather  remarkable  list  of 
the  charges  he  made  for  his  work : 

Likenesses  in  Profile 
Executed  by  Mona.  Edouart 

Who  begs  to  observe  that  his  Likenesses  are  produced  by  the  Scis. 
sors  alone,  and  are  preferable  to  any  taken  by  Machines,  inasmuch  as 
by  the  above  method,  the  expression  of  the  Passions,  and  peculiarities 
of  Character,  are  brought  into  action,  in  a  style  which  has  not  hitherto 
been  attempted  by  any  other  Artist. 

Numerous  Proof  Specimens  may  be  seen  at  the  house  lately  occu- 
pied  by  Mr.  Trinder,  at  the  bottom  of  the  High  Street,  Oxford. 

8.    d. 

Full  Length 5     0 

Ditto,  Children  under  8  years  of  age 5     6 

Profile   Bust    2     0 

Duplicate  of  the  Cuttings  to  any  quantity,  are  for 

each   Full   Length    3     0 

Ditto,  Children   2     6 

Attendance  abroad,  double,  if  not  more  than  two  Full  Length 
Likenesses  are  taken. 

Any  additional  Cutting,  as  Instrument,  Table,  &c.,  &c.,  to  be  paid 
accordingly. 

A  portrait  of  Dr.  Batherst,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  is  reproduced 
in  an  article  by  J.  S.  Housley,  "  Great  Men  and  their  Shadows," 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Strand  Magazine,  The  drawing  of  the 
whole  picture,  the  force  of  the  general  rendering  of  character,  are 
obvious,  and  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  Wellington  boots 
formed  part  of  the  episcopal  attire. 

In  Edouart's  book  a  striking  silhouette  of  Paganini  confirms 
the  resemblance  which  the  public  detected  in  him  to  Mephisto- 
pheles.  So  marvellous  was  his  art  that  many  refused  to  believe 
he  could  attain  it  without  diabolical  assistance.  One  of  the 
superstitious  even  declared  that  he  saw  Satan  in  person,  his 
grinning  face  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  performer^s,  directing 
Pagan  in  i's  bow. 

Other  famous  portraits  are  those  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Edward  Gibbon,  both  full  lengths. 

One  of  the  best  of  amateur  silhouettists  was  Mrs.  Leigh  Hunt. 
She  left  a  large  collection  of  portraits  at  her  death.  Unfor- 
tunately, she  did  not  label  them,  and  a  number  are  now  past  iden- 
tifying. But  the  more  famous  among  her  sitters  axe  eA§.\\\  x^qc^v 
nizable.     Three  of  the  best  of  these,  accoidmg  \.o  V'Si  ^W^^xi^* 
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were  Leigh  ITiuit  l)jnu«lf,  Lord  Uvroii,  and  Jwlin  Ki-als.  Thess 
cx>t<'tlv  reverse  the  ukubI  process  of  iieiiig  lilaok  siiadowa  upou  » 
whitv  ground.  I-eigh  Hunt  ia  shown  bending  over  liis  desk  in 
his  usual  winter  attire,  a  ittout  woollwi  gabftrdine  of  doraesii' 
maniiractnrc.  KcjiIs's  portrait  was  taken  in  1820  when  he  wa- 
living  with  the  Hunt  family.  Ilero  he  was  »wn  by  Mrs.  Oisbome. 
thi'  friend  of  SluOIfy,  "  looking  emaciated  and  under  Benteim- 
(if  ili'iilh  from  Ur.  Ijinib."  Tho  silhouette  confirms  this  diwcrip- 
tion,  SIiwl  fnnions  of  all  is  the  Byron  silhouette,  which  um 
TCfiroduced  on  copper  and  given  to  the  public  nftcr  the  poifs 
death.  It  waa  made  in  the  summer  of  1B32,  when  the  Hante 
were  guests  of  his  lordship  at  Pibh  or  (i«n<M.  A  description 
which  Hccompanietl  the  print  read  as  follows:  "  He  used  to  sit  in 
this  manner  out  of  doont,  with  llie  hack  of  the  ih«ir  for  an  arm, 
his  body  indolently  bent,  and  hia  fare  turned  gently  upwards, 
often  with  an  expression  of  doubt  and  disdain  about  his  mouth. 
His  riding  dress  waa  a  BiiBariDe-fatuo  camlet  frock,  with  a  cape, 
a  velvet  cap  of  the  MBW-fdiu^  lined  with  gre«n,  with  a  giiiA 
liinid  ami  tnn-^cl,  and  Waelt  eha(!e.  ami  Irouscrn.  wni?tc"n!.  nut! 
t;i.il,-rs  M  wliiU-.  ;mhI  ..f  ..ii,'  niiiU-ii:il.  IV  r;i|.  Im-I  si.nuMliiii'.' 
of  tlu'  !.>.,k  ..r  ;i  .-..ruiii.!.  ,iiul  wn^^  ;i  lillie  |nill.'d  forward  ,.vcr  ih.' 
eU:>'\<\  Ills  Innir  r<.nt  (ilii'  l^'ft)  but  sli-hllv  iillV.Ird  hi-  ■.',-nenil 
iipcvjiriMuc;  il  wns  u  .Umukcu.  not  ;i  .liil)  f.H.1.  wa^  t.inie.l  :x 
litlh'on  om- si.l.'.  iiiHJ  linn  liini  if  innrh  w^ikni  iipi.ti  :  Inn  >,-  h.- 
I...ni-rd  ;il".nl  a  runin  il  u-;ts  linrdiv  ..liM-rv^iliie.  TW  tvm  ,,f  lii< 
jH.rsun.  lill  I..'  -rrw  fat.  «iis  -minrnllv  limd-.m,';  s,,  «,,,.  I,i. 


tniiiilc  •' 

fasiii.m.  wli 
Work  (if  ilii 
cntliii-  <.f  c 
jndwd.  In  :i 
Mcrv  conli'ii 
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with  simple  work  of  one  kind  or  another,  which  would  be  not 
at  all  to  the  taste  of  their  more  luxurious  descendants." 

Lady  Neville  tells  us  that  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
King  George  III,  was  an  adept  at  cutting  silhouettes  out  of 
paper.  "  I  possess  a  little  volume  which  is  entirely  filled  with 
her  work,"  she  adds.  *^  Some  of  the  designs,  instead  of  being 
black,  are  white,  and  with  each  of  these  is  a  slip  of  green  paper 
to  serve  as  a  background.  This  little  portfolio  was  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  Lady  Banks,  to  whom  it  was  given  by  the 
princess." 

Lavater,  who  is  about  the  only  man  who  has  made  a  study 
of  this  shadow  art,  and  certainly  the  only  one  who  has  acquired 
any  fame  through  it,  reduced  it  to  a  science,  and  said  that  there 
were  nine  sections  to  be  considered  in  making  these  portraits :  (1) 
The  arc  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  end  of  the  hair;  (2)  the 
shape  of  the  forehead  to  the  eyebrows;  (3)  the  space  between 
the  eyebrows  and  the  top  of  the  nose;  (4)  the  nose  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  upper  lip;  (5)  the  upper  lip;  (6)  the  point  where 
the  two  lips  meet  and  the  completion  of  the  lower  lip;  (7)  tin 
portion  between  the  lower  lip  and  the  chin;  (8)  the  chin;  (9) 
the  throat.  Lavater  claims  that  every  one  of  these  sections  should 
be  absolutely  correct,  and  that  the  slightest  change  would  ruin 
the  portrait. 

The  method  pursued  by  those  few  artists  who  make  this  sort 
of  thing  a  feature  is  to  employ  a  chair  made  especially  for  the 
purpose,  and  which  has  rests  that  will  hold  the  body  and  the  head 
in  an  immovable  position.  The  shadow  is  then  reflected  upon  a 
paper  that  is  stretched  over  a  piece  of  glass  and  placed  in  a 
movable  frame,  and  which  works  up  and  down  in  another  frame 
that  is  attached  to  one  arm  of  the  chair.  The  shadow  is  thrown 
on  this  paper  by  an  artificial  light  that  is  stood  upon  a  table  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  chair  away  from  the  frame.  The  artist 
then  outlines  upon  the  paper  with  a  f rayon  the  shadow  that  is 
there  cast.  This  is  an  absolute  silhouette.  Those  that  are  cut 
off-hand  from  a  piece  of  black  paper  are  often  excellent,  but  are 
not  what  the  early  artists  understood  by  the  word. 

About  1820,  an  ingenious  gentleman  named  Schmalcalder 
patented  a  simple  machine  for  taking  profiles. 

Keaders  of  "  Pickwick  "  will  remember  the  passage  in  Sam 
Weller's  love-letter  in  which  this  contrivance,  then  a  compara- 
tively new  invention,  received  a  characteristic  description :  "  So 
I  take  the  privilidge  of  the  day,  Mary,  my  dear — as  the  gen'l'm'n 
in  difficulties  did,  ven  he  valked  out  of  a  Sunday, — to  tell  you 
that  the  first  and  only  time  1  see  you,  your  likeness  was  took  on 
my  hart  in  much  quicker  time  and  brighter  coVoi^  \.\\^\i  ^^^^ 
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a  likeness  was  took  hy  the  profeel  machoen  {v'lch  p'raps  you  nuiy 
have  heerd  on  Miirv  my  dcur)  nlthn  it  does  fini&li  u  piirlnitl 
and  put  the  frame  and  gloee  on  complete,  with  a  hook  &t  the  end 
to  hang  it  up  bv.  end  all  in  two  minutes  and  a  quarter."  "I 
am  afeerd  that  verges  on  the  poetical,  Sajiuuy,"  was  the  eomment 
of  the  elder  Mr.  Wvllcr— miil  wrtninly  the  machine,  as  it  is 
depicted  in  current  iltustratione,  seema  hardly  capable  of  the 
achierements  so  imaginatively  awrilnid  1o  it.  At  any  rate,  lliu 
best  professors  of  the  "  black  art "  have  never  been  tempted  into 
fort^aking  the  spirited  work  of  tin;  fri-c  huiid  for  tho  rigid  prod- 
ucts of  mechanical  ingenuity. 

A  common  or  garden  varivty  of  the  silhouette  artist  still 
survives  at  country  fairs,  on  th«  boardwalks  of  suniiiier  resorts, 
or  wherever  the  human  comedy  duiiuinds  a  conlinuoua  stream  of 
eager  and  not  too  sophistieateil  performers  from  the  backwood 
or  the  rural  districts.  It  wax  in  the  decade  between  1890  and 
1900  that  this  artist  was  at  his  heyday,  and  he  then  attracted 
much  attention  and  made  coDbideraule  money  even  in  the  cities. 
A   reporter  of  the  Washington    Po«l    (rin-a   1900)    inferviewwi 


V,.s.  il  i.  i.n 
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cut  in  white,"  explained  the  scissors  man.  "  Usually  they  say, 
*  Oh,  we  won't  have  our  pictures  done  in  black;  we're  not  colored 
folks ! ' " 

Skerryvore  Light-house.  The  Skerryvore  Rocks,  which  lie 
about  12  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  the  seaward  point  of  the  isle  of  Tyree 
in  Argyllshire,  Scotland,  were  long  known  as  a  terror  to  sailors, 
owing  to  the  numerous  shipwrecks,  fatal  alike  to  the  vessels  and 
their  crews,  which  had  occurred  in  their  neighborhood.  A  list, 
confessedly  incomplete,  enumerates  thirty  vessels  lost  in  the 
forty  years  prtccfling  1844.  Many  others  bad  doubtless  occurred, 
i»f  which  no  report  bad  been,  or  could  have  been,  rendered.  The 
Commissioners  of  the  Northern  Light-houses  had,  for  many 
years,  entertained  the  project  of  erecting  a  light-house  on  the 
Skerryvore;  and,  with  this  object,  had  visited  it,  more  especially, 
in  the  year  1814,  in  company  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  in  his 
Diary,  gives  a  graphic  description  of  its  inhospitable  aspect. 
It  was  not  until  the  year  1834,  when  a  minute  survey  of  the  reef 
was  ordered  by  the  Board  (had  they  fallen  asleep  during  the 
intermediate  years?)  that  the  idea  of  undertaking  this  formid- 
able, but  necessary,  work  was  entertained. 

The  reef  is  composed  of  numerous  rocks,  worn  smooth  as  glass 
in  some  plac*es  by  the  incessant  play  of  the  water,  in  others 
presenting  rugged  humps  and  gullies.  The  cutting  of  the  foun- 
dation for  the  tower  in  this  irregular  flinty  mass  occupied  nearly 
two  summers ;  while  the  blasting  of  the  rock,  in  so  narrow  a  space, 
without  any  shelter  from  the  risk  of  flying  splinters,  was  attended 
with  much  hazard.  A  steam-tug  was  built  to  transport  the 
workmen  and  their  building  materials  and  also  for  them  to  sleep 
in  as  a  floating-barrack.  She  ran  many  perilous  risks  in  her 
precarious  moorings.  At  length,  in  1838,  a  wooden  barrack  was 
erected  on  the  rock. 

In  the  November  following,  a  great  gale  arose,  which  tore  up 
and  swept  away  the  barrack,  leaving  nothing  to  denote  its  site 
but  a  few  broken  and  twisted  iron  stanchions,  "  and  attached 
to  one  of  them  a  portion  of  a  great  beam,  which  had  been  so 
shaken  and  rent,  by  dashing  against  the  rocks,  as  literally  to 
resemble  a  bundle  of  laths."  Thus,  in  one  night,  the  traces  of 
a  whole  season's  toil  were  obliterated,  and,  with  them,  the  hopes 
of  the  men  for  a  dwelling  on  the  rock,  instead  of  on  board  the 
tug,  where  many  of  the  workmen  suffered  constant  miseries  of 
sea-sickness. 

A  second  barrack  was  eventually  erected  in  a  less  exposed 
place,  and  of  additional  strength,  and  this  was  found  sufficiently 
stable  to  brave  the  storm. 
51 
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Slave.  The  last  slave  in  the  Slato  ol  New  York  va 
Margaret  Pine,  wlio  liiijil  m  Brooklyn  in  ISoT,  a  self-elcfied 
member  of  the  Ii(iiim>!io!<1  of  Wyiiant  Van  Zainit  and  afterward 
of  his  son.  She  hsi]  liwn  presented  to  Mr.  Van  Zandt  by  hi^ 
father,  liad  been  oiri-Tfd  her  freedom  in  middle  age,  but  had  re- 
fused to  aetept  it,  and  bad  acted  as  nurse  to  a  family-  of  eleven 
sons.  In  the  year  1813,  however,  when  Wynant  Van  Zandt  was 
living  at  Little  Neck,  I^ong  Island,  she  determined  to  try  her 
fortunes  in  tht  city,  and  received  the  following  paper  from  her 
master: 

Tbe  bearer,  Margaret  Pine,  Is  in;  Borant.  She  hiu  lived  in  m; 
[Rmily  from  her  intancj'.  She  is  Bolwr.  buneet,  and  faithful,  but  is 
avfree  to  living  in  the  (country.  Slie  lias  my  permission  to  go  to  N'ew 
Vork,  tor  tbe  [lurpoae  ol  going  out  to  scrvicv  and  to  receive  hpr  w«£n, 
until  this  permission  \»  rcvokej  b.v  mv,  at  wliioli  due  notice  will  l« 
given  to  any  person  or  gieraoni  in  whose  employ  she  may  be.  I  fiirtlicr 
declare  that  it  \a  my  wish,  and  I  ntn  now  willing  to  manumit  hn 
according  to  law. 

Oivpn    iinijpr   my   hand    at   Little   Neck    Farm,    tUiB    IBtli    dav   nf 


Tn  M   y 


\Vv 


Miii-iirul  retunic.l  lo  tlio  Van  Zandls  wlien  thpy  niovcl  u< 
Hmoklvn.  She  ]>ersjstfiitlv  roliiscd  to  he  niatiuniitted.  'I'lif 
l!n.oUi,n  S/,/»-.  in  an  ..hi'liiarv  notiiv.  siiid:  "  Siit-  tnKl  licr 
niasliT.  wlii'ii  111-  )irnpos.'d  tn  d..  s(,.  Ibat  In-  had  lier  services  for 
Ihf  hpsi  ],art  uf  her  lifr.  anil  that  she  wislied  him  to  take  care  of 
her  as  Ion-  a<  .he  lived,  and  he  willin-ly  .unseiilud. 

"Dr.  riiiirles  .\.  Van  Zan<U.  of  our  eilv.  .-^nperiDicnd.Hl  ihe 
whole  airaiiirenient.s  „f  ||,e  funeral,  ami  luinod  her  in  his  faniilv 
burial  jrniiMid  at  (ircnuvund.  as  ihe  doctor  wivs  she  h:id  a  Mack 
skill  but  a  pure  .■.(.id.  \Vli<-ti  sfic  w;,s  asked  if  slie  would  have  a 
phvsician.  she  replied  no,  llial  .Icsiis  was  her  phvsician.  Sh.; 
was  also  a-ked  if  >Iie  had  aiiv  ]iarliciilar  [ihiee  lliAt  she  wished 
her  hodv  lo  he  iihncd :  slio  replied  no.  it  wiis  but  of  liltli!  c.n?^- 
qiietice  Lilmnt  Ihe  h.,dv  if  llu-  soul  was  safe:  said  slie  wa>.  lircl 
of  Iravelliiif:.  mid  If  it  was  the  will  of  her  Heavenlv  Master  m 
take  her  home,  she  was  rea<h-  ami  willing'  to  go.  She  Ijvd  like 
a  sincere  Clirisliaii,  an.l  died  like  one.  cheerful,  and  withonl  a 
striijrj,de.  to  the  lasi.- 

.■\  slill  more  remarkable  slorv  is  that  of  Anderson  Walker, 
an  old  negro  in  Scoll  (.■omily,  v'iru'iiiia.  "  It  may  seem  iiurod- 
ible."  siiid  the  t'hallaiioo;:a  Diiih/  Times  for  Jaiiiiarv  .11,  1S!15, 
"that  a  man  sh.uilrl  live  in  a  sfate  of  servitude  in  this  land  for 
more  lliaii  a  (]iiaricr  of  a  ccnturv  after  the  cmaneipation  of  the 
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negroes  by  the  war;  but  Anderson  Wliitaker  can  verify  tlie  truth 
of  the  statement  that  at  least  one  negro  did  not  avail  himself  of 
the  proclamation  of  freedom,  but  remained  in  a  state  of  servitude 
till  the  death  of  his  old  master  in  1893 — a  period  of  more  than 
twenty-eight  years  after  he  might  have  been  cultivating  his  own 
vine  instead  of  that  of  another/' 

The  story  was  brought  out  through  a  lawsuit  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Scott  County,  and  runs  as  follows: 

Anderson  Whitaker  was  a  slave,  owned  by  Nathan  Whitaker, 
in  Scott  County,  Va.  When  the  close  of  the  war  manumitted 
the  negroes,  old  man  Whitaker  was  an  invalid,  confined  to  his 
bed  most  of  the  time  by  a  severe  form  of  inflammatory  rheuma- 
tism. Anderson  was  his  body  servant  and  nurse.  The  old  man 
did  not  want  to  give  up  his  trusted  and  faithful  nurse,  and  he 
proposed  to  Anderson  that,  if  he  would  remain  with  him  just 
as  he  was  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  (Nathan)  would  give 
him  a  house  and  some  land  and  other  property  when  he  died. 
Anderson  was  a  simple  and  trustful  young  darkey,  reared  in  the 
backwoods,  knowing  nothing  else  but  to  obey  "  de  •  marster." 
He  had  a  comfortable  home,  plenty  to  eat  and  wear,  and  he  con- 
cluded to  forego  the  sweets  of  freedom  and  remain  as  he  was 
until  Whitaker's  death,  which  might  be  expected  at  any  time, 
since  the  old  man  was  quite  feeble.  So  he  remained  at  the  old 
home,  working  just  as  he  had  done  all  his  life,  nursing  his  in- 
valid master,  doing  the  chores  about  the  house,  and  when  he 
could  leave  the  house  working  on  the  farm. 

In  August,  1893,  Whitaker  died,  and  Anderson's  long  period 
of  servitude  was  ended.  He  had  grown  to  be  quite  an  old  man, 
and  fully  expected  to  have  enough  from  the  estate  to  keep  him 
in  comfort  the  rest  of  his  days. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  add  that  the  negro's  confidence  was 
violated  by  his  unfeeling  master.  When  the  will  was  opened,  it 
was  found  that  he  had  been  left  nothing  except  an  old  horse 
worth  about  $30.  Anderson  brought  suit  against  Whitaker's 
heirs,  but  on  various  technicalities  the  case  was  thrown  out  of 
court.  It  was  urged  that  a  verbal  contract  could  not  bind  where 
real  estate  was  involved,  and  further  that  his  claim  was  barred 
by  the  statute  of  limitations.  The  poor  old  man  was  the  last  of 
his  race  to  remain  in  bondage,  for  he  was  virtually  a  slave  until 
August,  1893. 

Sleeping-car.  A  clipping  from  an  old  newspaper  (the 
Davenport  Democrat  of  1880)  gives  this  story  of  the  first  sleep- 
ing-car and  of  its  first  public  appearance:  " I  remember  the  date 
of  its  very  first  appearance.  It  was  on  the  IGth  of  September^ 
1856.    I  was  on  my  way  West,  had  arrived  at  ToVeAo  evc\^  \w*^^ 
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evening,  liehiiid  time,  and  had  two  Iiours  to  pass,  before  the  de- 
parture of  tho  train  for  Chicago,  in  the  wuiting-room.  I  IiaJ 
notii-ed  a  riitlier  quper-looking  countryman,  and,  isomewhat  t.i 
my  surprise,  ho  acrostcd  me  with  the  inquirjT 

■' '  Would  you  like  to  see  soiiiething  new? ' 

"  Of  course  I  would,  and  I  arcompanied  him  out  through  tln' 
depot,  among  innumerable  <mrs,  one  of  which  he  opened,  and, 
affer  lighting  several  lamps,  invilcd  m«  to  enter.  WvW,  il  wa.- 
eomething  new.  It  was  a  large  f«r  filled  with  a  double  tier  o! 
beds — bunks,  more  projjcrly  speaking.  The  man  was  Woodruff, 
the  well-known  sleeping-car  patentee,  and  this  was  the  first 
eleeping-ear  and  iU  first  appeanineu  in  public.  Mr,  Woodruff 
had  during  neveral  veara  past  been  obliged  to  accom])any  hin 
wife,  a  ehronic  invalid,  from  Ohio  to  Philadelphia  for  medical 
treatment,  and  her  sufreringH  on  the  jonrney  liad  roiiataiitir 
suggested  the  poeKibility  of  a  more  eomfortable  convayanee,  sii 
that  at  last  he  conceived  the  idea  of  portable  and  adjntttable 
berths.  Buyio'r  an  old  car,  he  wt>rked  out  his  idea,  and  he  had, 
onlv  iin  h-mr  )."irvhi.is  bn.iiL'ht  it  in  for  n  trial  trip  wlilrli  \>-a- 

to  !..■  l.lilib^   lll:ll    ^,lll)M  lli-ht." 

Ii  Mils  (li'i.r-i'  -McirliKUT  riillmnn   (  lS:il-IS!i; ).  ii  ji;iii>.>  o' 
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Theq  he  kicked  off  his  hoots,  whicli  were  of  surprising  length; 
turned  into  the  hertli,  and,  Jui\  ing  an  easy  conscience,  was  sleep- 
ing like  a  healthy  haby  before  the  car  left  the  depot. 

Along  came  another  passenger  and  paid  his  50  cents.  In  two 
minutes  he  was  back  at  George  Pullman. 

"  There^s  a  man  in  that  berth  of  mine,"  said  he,  hotly,  "  and 
he's  about  ten  feet  high.  How  am  I  going  to  sleep  there,  I'd 
like  to  know?     Go  and  look  at  him." 

\\\  went  Pullman — mad,  too.  The  tall,  lank  man's  knees 
were  under  his  chin,  his  arms  were  stretched  across  the  bed, 
and  his  feet  were  stored  comfortably — for  him.  Pullman  shook 
him  until  he  awoke  and  then  told  him  if  he  wanted  the  whole 
berth  he  would  have  to  pay  $1. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  tall  man,  '*  a  contract  is  a  contract. 
I  have  paid  you  50  cents  for  half  this  berth,  and,  as  you  see,  I'm 
occupying  it.  There's  the  other  half,"  pointing  to  a  strip 
about  six  inches  wide.  "  Sell  that  and  don't  disturb  me  again." 
And  so  saying,  the  man  witli  a  wart  on  his  face  went  to  sleep 
again.     He  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Such  is  the  story  told  by  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch  and  quoted 
here  for  wliat  it  is  worth.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  Lincoln  was  president  of  the  United  States  in  18GS3  and 
was  not  given  to  incognito  travelling. 

The  trial  showed  a  demand  for  accommodations  of  tliis  sort. 
Nevertheless,  the  railroads  still  held  back.  Then,  in  1863, 
Pullman  at  his  own  expense  built  a  car  that  was  equipped  accord- 
ing to  his  plans.  It  cost  $18,000.  Practically  every  railroad 
man  who  saw  it  condemned  it  as  a  wild  extravagance.  Nobodv 
had  ever  heard  of  a  sleeping-car  costing  more  than  $4000. 

But  the  new  car  was  blazing  a  new  path  in  luxury.  Exter- 
nally it  was  radiant  in  paint  and  varnish,  in  gay  stripes  and  let- 
tering. It  was  a  giant  compared  with  its  fellows,  a  foot  wider 
and  two  and  a  half  higher  than  any  car  ever  built  before.  It 
had  the  hinged  berths  that  are  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
American  sleeping-car  to-day,  and  the  porter  and  the  passengers 
no  longer  had  to  drag  the  bedding  from  closets,  at  the  far  end  of 
the  car. 

Pullman  called  his  car  the  Pioneer  and  further  designated 
it  by  the  letter  A,  not  dreaming  that  he  would  soon  exhaust  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  It  lay  in  the  train-shed  most  of  the 
time  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  but  whenever  it  was 
used  there  was  a  constant  demand  for  berths. 

Then  James  F.  Joy,  president  of  the  Michigan  Central,  gave 
a  half-hearted  consent  to  try  similar  cars  upon  his  road.  Pull- 
man built  four  cars  at  $24,000  apiece.    Joy  'wouY^l  «J\qw  SXv^tcv.V*^ 
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go  out  only  on  condition  that  eacli  bo  accompanied  by  an  old- 
style  car.  The  old  ciim  were  ileserted.  I'eoplH  who  travelled  pre- 
ferred to  pay  S3  for  u  berth  in  a  Pullman  car,  rather  than  fiFty 
or  Hcvenly-tive  ituIs  for  a  rude  hunk  in  the  jolting,  sprioglew 
eors. 

Still,  the  railroad  men  could  not  eee  the  adnsahitity  of  invesl- 
ing  $25,0U(l  or  more— for  Pullman's  plans  grew  in  espensivenesB 
all  the  time — in  cars,  and  tlwy  stuadfastly  turned  down  his 
requests  that  they  giveliim  orders  to  build  cars  and  buy  the  mrs 
when  they  were  finished.  Tliia  U-d  liim  to  determine  to  build  ihf 
cars  and  rent  them. 

Investors  did  not  flock  to  hira,  hut  he  got  togelher  enough  to 
start  operations,  and  the  five  cars  he  already  had  on  Iho  rail  were 
earning  money.  Ifuring  the  hret  year  he  did  nut  add  any  nnr 
cars,  but  the  next  year  he  put  several  out,  and  Ihey  were  a  huge 
success — the  company  Umt  .year  earning  ¥280,000. 

The  big  roads  centring  in  Chicago  were  pushing  oat  in  all 
directions.  Tlie  tranG<>onlinenIai  roads  were  open  for  business. 
ThcendinL'nfthcrivil  -Warlin.l  [mvcd  the  wiv  i,>  railrond  cxlfii- 
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pensing  of  purifying  water  to  Egyptian  worshippers  as  they 
entered  the  temples.  The  water  was  contained  in  closed  vessels 
provided,  like  a  modern  money  box,  with  a  slit  at  the  top,  through 
which  the  sum  of  five  drachmaj  must  be  dropped  before  the 
donor  could  receive  any  of  the  purifying  contents.  The  device 
is  a  very  neat  specimen  of  religious  ingenuity,  and  the  more  so 
since  it  required  no  attending  minister  to  keep  it  in  play.  It 
consisted  of  a  vase  which  contained  at  one  of  its  inner  sides  a 
cylindrical  vessel  of  water.  A  small  tube  attached  to  the  bottom 
was  continued  through  the  side  of  the  vase,  where  the  liquid 
was  discharged.  The  inner  orifice  of  the  tube  was  formed  into 
the  seat  of  a  valve,  the  plug  of  which  was  fixed  on  the  lower  end 
of  the  perpendicular  rod,  whose  upper  end  was  connected  by  a 
bolt  to  fhe  horizontal  lever  or  vibrating  beam.  One  end  of  this 
is  spread  out  into  a  flat  disk,  and  so  arranged  as  to  receive  on  its 
surface  everything  dropped  through  the  slit.  The  lever  turns 
on  a  pin  or  fulcrum  very  much  like  a  pump-handle.  As  the 
weight  of  the  rod  kept  the  valve  closed  while  nothing  rested  on 
the  broad  end  of  the  lever,  no  liquid  could  escape ;  but  if  a  num- 
ber of  coins  of  sufficient  weight  were  dropped  through  the  slit 
in  the  lid  of  the  vase  upon  the  end  of  the  lever,  the  valve  would 
then  be  opened  and  a  portion  of  the  liquid  would  escape.  Only 
a  small  quantity  would  flow  out,  for  as  the  lever  became  inclined 
from  its  horizontal  position  the  pieces  of  money  would  slide  off 
into  the  mass  accumulated  below,  and  the  efflux  would  as  quickly 
be  stopped.  The  apparatus  would  then  be  ready  to  supply  the 
next  customer  on  the  same  terms. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  this  machine  is  practically 
the  same  as  one  that  was  patented  in  the  United  States  in  1884, 
despite  the  fact  of  its  hoary  antiquity. 

But  this  is  anticipating.  After  Hero's  time  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  lull  in  the  production  of  slot-machines  for  more  than 
two  thousand  years.  Then,  some  time  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
a  British  genius  got  up  a  contrivance,  which  looked  like  a  jury- 
wheel  mixed  up  with  a  clock,  whose  purpose  was  that  of  deliver- 
ing a  pipeful  or  a  chew  of  tobacco  in  return  for  a  penny. 

The  Tubingen  Morgenhlatl  of  October  31,  1820,  contains  a 
description  of  such  a  machine  as  then  in  use  in  the  London  coffee- 
house. It  was  in  the  shape  of  a  tobacco  jar,  which  stood  on  tho 
table  and  had  a  slot  iiito  which  a  penny  had  to  be  inserted  to 
obtain  a  pipeful  of  tobacco.  The  weight  of  the  coin  depressed 
a  lever  and  released  a  lock.  The  writer  adds  that  a  halfpenny 
would  not  do  the  trick,  jumI  the  would-be  cheat  could  not  recover 
his  money. 

These  vohtr'narnvs  niv  (uca^sionnllv  onio\\\\\ct\V'A\  \\\  vAv^.-W'^v 
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ioned  rural  inn§  in  Kcigland.     In  ISHO  it  traveller  coutriliutt^il  tit 
the  Engtisli  Inventitr  Atft  an  afi.-ount  (if  one  of  tJiese  i-urious 

In  s  grimy  little  liiii  ill  Slielllold  he  found  the  landlord  qaietly 
Biuokiug  his  pi|>e.  Ae  the  traveller,  tou,  wanted  to  emoke,  thi' 
good  landlord  brought  from  hia  (,*ollcction  a  pipe  of  tJie  "  church 
warden  "  variety.  I'or  tobaeeo,  he  pintvU  a  tin  box  oo  the  table. 
It  was  about  a  foot  lon^,  eight  int'hes  wide,  and  perhaps  six  deep. 
There  was  a  silt  in  the  eaver.  Into  this  tho  landlord  dropped 
a  big  English  penny,  whereupon  thu  Innk  was  releused  with  » 
click,  and,  having  rni»ed  the  cover,  both  (illt'd  their  pipes  witli 
the  tobacco  lying  loose  itisitlK.  Tt  was  a  cnide  but  etTeetive  ex- 
ample of  the  nJeket-in-thc-slot  machine, 

" 'fills  bos,"  Baid  the  landlord,  "is  alwayit  in  the  smoking- 
room  for  the  convenience  of  Iho  guests  who  are  out  of  tobacco; 
and  the  pennies  dropped  in  to  secure  a  pipeful  just  about  pay 
for  keeping  the  supply  undiminished." 

"I  should  think,"  eaggfsted  the  traveller,  "that  the  Wt 
(HUT  opened,  nil  the  tohnrcn  mfijht   I'c  cvtrnclpd  l>v  Pome  voii- 
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could  make  five  per  cent,  on  the  investment  and  so  eliminate  the 
word  charity  and  yet  accomplish  a  benefit  greater  than  any  pro- 
duced through  the  millions  given  in  the  past. 

"With  the  purchasing  power  these  stores  would  have  they 
could  buy  everything  at  wholesale.  Then  let  them  dispense 
only  the  necessaries,  put  up  in  penny  and  five-cent  lots.  We 
already  know  what  can  be  done  with  automatic  vending  machines, 
and  these  could  be  adapted  to  the  sale  of  packages  of  tea,  coffee, 
beans,  peas,  flour,  sugar,  and  all  other  staple  foods,  as  well  as 
fuel. 

"  At  present  the  market  for  such  wares  is  just  the  reverse  of 
what  it  should  be.  The  rich,  with  their  ability  to  buy  in  quan- 
tity, are  able  to  purchase  their  foods  and  fuel  at  a  little  more 
than  a  fraction  of  the  prices  paid  by  the  poor,  and  by  our  present 
methods  this  may  not  be  obviated. 

"  The  automatic  store — and  it  will  just  as  surely  come  as 
will  new  inventions  designed  to  reduce  hand  labor  through  the 
adoption  of  more  efficient  machinery — will  not  only  save  through 
its  ability  to  make  quantity  purchases,  but  will  do  away  with 
clerks  and  cashiers,  will  in  fact  demand  only  the  presence  of  a 
single  person,  whose  duty  will  be  that  of  a  general  overseer. 

"  These  stores,  built  of  concrete,  will  demand  little  if  any 
fire  insurance,  and  may  be  kept  sanitary  even  in  the  most  con- 
gested districts  by  giving  them  a  thorough  washing  with  a  hose 
at  night.  Their  economical  operation  combined  with  their  pur- 
chasing power  will  make  it  possible  for  the  man  who  earns  a 
dollar  and  a  half  a  day  to  buy  as  cheaply  as  the  rich  man." 

Snakes  in  Ireland.  In  Boswell's  "Johnson"  we  are  told 
how  the  doctor  and  his  biographer  made  merry  over  Nicholas 
Horrebow's  work,  "  The  Natural  History  of  Iceland/'  a  transla- 
tion of  which  appeared  in  London  in  1758.  In  this  book  chapter 
xlii  is  headed  "Concerning  Owls,"  and  is  as  follows:  "There 
are  no  owls  of  any  kind  in  the  whole  island."  Chapter  Ixxii  is 
entitled  "  Concerning  Snakes,"  and  the  entire  chapter  is  as 
follows:  " No  snakes  of  any  kind  are  to  be  met  with  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  island."  The  application  of  the  phrase  to 
Ireland  probably  at  first  arose  from  a  printer's  error;  but  it  was 
assisted  by  the  fact  that  Ireland,  according  to  popular  fame,  has 
never  been  troubled  by  snakes  or  any  other  venomous  reptiles 
since  St.  Patrick  drove  them  out  of  the  country. 

John  O'Keefe,  in  his  "  Kecollections,"  informs  us  that 
venomous  reptiles  are  unknown  even  by  name  "  throughout  our 
blessed  Erin,"  insomuch  that  the  employees  of  Crow's  Theatre  in 
Dublin  did  not  recognize  as  such  an  enormous  mechanical  serpent 
which  was  one  of  the  properties  in  a  pantomm^  ^lodcvSkftfe^  \s^ 
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Wpodwnrd.  Il  wiim  Hit-  I.iibJihws  uf  this  Ixwt  In  inovv  timuinl  the 
stage.  This  was  effected  hy  gruovcs,  and  tlie  uiacliiiierj'  gave  the 
car|>eiit«rs  utid  mt'iit-ineii  a  great  denl  of  liibur  mid  n-xntioii,  fat 
the  iieruciit  often  stuck  by  the  way.  Throe  or  four  of  these  men 
practimiif;,  hut  willi  little  euocesH.  the  \)e^t  muiiiier  of  making  U 
'glidi'  about,  one  of  them  at  length  vocifemtort,  "  1  wish  the  devil 
would  oat  this  finh  mn-e  out  iif  this  house !  we  have  trouble  enough 
with  it,  and  all  to  ffet  our  good  ninstcr,  Mr-  WiKwIwart],  jiieiity 
of  liiMtcs;  tuul  lie  will  givo  us  plenty  ot '  boobies.*  and  *  bltlnde^ 
iiig  idiotii.'  and  "slupid  foolnl'  The  devil  burn  i»r  dn.wn  this 
groat  fish,  1  nay." 

1 1 JB  Sir  Thoniat;  Browne  who  Ihun  diMooiirstw :  "  Ir«?Un«)  hath 
thie  wonderful  quality,  tliat  it  nourishelh  no  venomouE  ereaturM, 
and  Irish  wood  kills  them.  It  is  said  tln-y  die  by  tlio  loucli 
of  H  native,  and  that  any  wooti  atroaked  by  a  native  doth  the 
Banie.  But  of  this  I  want  to  be  further  salisticd."  Other  jK-oiile, 
more  sceptical  and  more  practicAl  than  Sir  Thomaa.  set  to  work 
to  satisfy  their  donbts.  In  "The  Politieal  Sute  of  Great 
Brilnin"   for  .July.    177.1,   under   the   hend   of   "  .\    I'erniri..iis 
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fe«'  pairs  of  til,'  (im)muM  Miiiku  from  S.-,.llani!.  and  plarud  Hum 
in  il  iilai.lalioii  nl  _M  ilv<-i-->ss,  near  Xi^wfovviiards :  anil  Hi,.  iv:i.|i 
nv>s  M-iili  wlii,-li  llu'v  multi]ili.><l  was  nin.v  alanuiiifj  llian  pItM- 
ant.  TIk-  M;in|nis',>f  WatiTfoid.  wHI  knowr.  in  his  .lav  lur 
his  siran;;.'  frvaks,  is  said  to  hav.^  tried  tiif  same  exjKTiniciil 
on  liis  <wii  fstatcs,  but  willi  no  sui-.v>s. 

In  Fvlirnary.  IS^ni.  ih.-re  caim-  a  dismal  rinnor  by  <nb!o  lli;it 
Iri'liUid  iiad  for  some  time  lost  its  old-tirae  immnnitv.     Two 
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years  previous  people  in  the  neighborhood  of  Amraugh  began 
to  miss  poultry  and  pigs.  Several  vagabonds  fell  under  suspicion, 
were  apprehended,  and  were  locked  up.  But  the  depredations 
continued,  and  finally  a  farmer's  lad  testified  that,  upon  return- 
ing late  one  night  from  a  merry-making,  he  had  seen  the  evil 
one  in  the  guise  of  a  serpent  making  away  with  a  pig  across  a 
field.  The  village  priest  tDok  the  lad  in  hand  and  questioned 
him  closely,  but  nothing  could  shake  the  fellow's  testimony. 
About  this  time  other  people  detected  similar  fiends  in  the  act 
of  like  depredations,  and  at  once  arose  a  hue  and  cry  that  the 
spot  was  a  damned  one,  and  had  been  given  over  to  the  devil 
for  his  diabolical  practices.  Special  prayers  were  said.  The  devil 
was  publicly  denounced.  Nevertheless,  the  depredations  con- 
tinued. Presently  from  Castleraine,  a  town  twelve  miles  distant, 
came  word  that  his  satanic  majesty  had  begun  operations  in  that 
locality,  his  victims  in  this  instance  and  in  this  place  being 
sheep,  not  poultry  and  pigs. 

In  this  emergency  the  Bishop  was  most  properly  appealed 
to,  for  the  parish  priests  were  at  their  wits'  ends  and  their 
parishioners  were  well-nigh  crazed  through  fear.  The  bishop 
promised  to  investigate  the  affair,  but  instead  of  resorting  to 
conventional  ecclesiastical  methods,  that  sagacious  man  enlisted 
the  services  of  two  shrewd  detectives  from  Dublin.  The  bishop 
fancied  that  the  devil  was  doing  his  unholy  work  by  proxy — not 
in  the  guise  of  dragons  and  serpents,  but  in  the  persons  of  lawless 
characters  too  lazy  to  work  and  just  knavish  enough  to  steal. 
The  detectives,  laboring  under  this  heresy,  made  their  investi- 
gations quietly  and  without  candle  or  holy  water,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  fortnight  reported  to  their  employer  that  the  depre- 
dations at  Castleraine  and  Amraugh  had  indeed  been  committed 
by  serpents,  the  detectives  themselves  having  seen  and  watched 
the  same  upon  three  distinct  occasions  seize,  kill,  and  carry  off 
their  prey.  The  serpents  were  described  as  dark  of  color  and 
fully  fifteen  feet  in  length.  They  killed  their  victims  by  coiling 
about  their  bodies. 

Then  the  editor  of  the  Freeman  s  Journal,  in  Dublin,  remem- 
bered that  some  time  in  the  year  1885  a  showman  named  Wilson 
had  come  from  America  with  a  couple  of  vans  of  living  wild  ani- 
mals. Landing  at  Queenstown,  he  had  exhibited  with  more 
or  less  success  in  various  parts  of  Ireland.  One  night  at  the 
little  town  of  Amraugh,  in  Tipperary,  Mr.  Wilson  got  very  drunk 
and  attempted  to  clean  out  his  own  show.  The  constabulary 
interfered,  and  Wilson,  either  in  self-defence  or  in  a  spirit  of 
humor,  turned  all  his  wild  animals  loose.  This  created  a  terrible 
uproar^  and  for  a  week  the  neighborhood  ^«ca  lt^xa\fcftL  "v^^ 
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cxLiteitieiit.  The  wild  beaets  were  duly  captured  or  killed,  bat  ' 
for  lliree  years  no  trace  wuld  be  found  of  a  certain  den  of  sdbIw 
that  had  been  let  loose  tliat  night.  The  mystery  was  now  snlved. 
Kvidently  Mr.  Wilson's  snakes  had  iucreaeed  and  multiplied  IJito 
a  formidable  progeny.  And  in  fai^t  they  kept  cropping  wp  in 
various  parts  of  Ireland  at  uncertain  intervals,  and  a  militant 
union  of  Church  and  State  wafl  found  nc^^essary  to  iupprefw  them 
entirely. 

Soap.  ThJA  chemical  coinpounti  of  fatly  acido  with  roda 
and  ]iotash  was  unknown  to  the  clasfiiial  age  both  in  Greece  and 
lluuic.  Pliny  nu'ntinnB  a  eompuuiid,  which  lit  calls  sapo,  made 
by  the  Gauls  and  (iermaus.  He  says  it  was  used  more  by  the  men 
than  by  the  women.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a  jiomade 
used  for  the  Imir  in  order  t«  give  it  a  ruddy  liue.  That  tlic  word 
was  later  borrowed  by  the  Greeks  from  the  Romans  appears 
lertain,  from  the  name  sapon  still  in  comnum  u«  among  thein. 
'I'herc  is  reason  to  believe  thai  the  detergents  whicli  are  eslled 
poap  in  the  Kiiglish  version  of  the  Old  Testament  (Jeremiah  ii. 
93,  etc. )  are  the  ashes  of  plants  and  other  such  purifying  agents. 

Soap  Plant.  A  iKiti^r  ..f  M.'xi.-..  ,-iii.l  jil-,i  .A'  r,,l„n„K 
«lii.-h  lak.-s  lis  ,um,<:  !v..m  \U.:  hii-l  iluit  iis  root  mUcii  \:UrM  in 


Soda-water. 
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Then  the  two  are  cradled,  and  the  gas  generated  is  passed 
into  steel  fountains  lined  With  block  tin,  two-thirds  full  of  the 
water  to  be  charged.  These  fountains  are  then  securely  fastened, 
and,  like  huge  bombs  in  size  and  almost  as  destructive,  are 
carried  in  wagons  through  the  streets,  to  be  stored  under  drug- 
store counters. 

Whiting  formerly  was  used  to  furnish  the  carbonate ;  whiting 
and  chalk  are  still  used  in  England.  The  use  of  marble  dust, 
tinder  the  pretty  name  of  *^Snowflake,"  is  peculiar  to  this 
country.  In  New  York  City  the  chips  of  the  marble  cathedral 
on  Fifth  Avenue  alone  supplied  25,000,000  gallons  of  soda-water. 
Thus  economically  do  we  drink  up  unavailable  bits  of  buildings 
(public  and  private),  tombstones,  and  monuments. 

Except  in  the  improvement  of  machinery  and  in  its  method 
of  distribution,  the  manufacture  of  soda-water  remains  much  the 
same.  The  method  employed  by  the  distinguished  engineer 
Bramah  is  still  in  use.  The  man,  in  fact,  whose  name  is  most 
prominently  identified  with  the  national  drink  in  this  country 
w^as  an  apprentice  of  Bramah,  and  has  developed  his  method 
here. — Harpers  Weekly. 

Spanish  Main.  This  term  is  used  glibly  enough  in  popular 
romance  and  even  serious  historv.  But  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
when  the  phrase  first  came  into  use  and  what  was  its  exact 
geographical  significance.  Kingsley,  in  '^  Westward  Ho !  "  orig- 
inated the  error  that  the  phrase  was  in  common  use  among 
Elizabethan  sailors  to  signify  that  part  of  the  great  American 
continent  whereon  the  Spaniards  had  effected  a  settlement  when 
English  ships  first  broke  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  that  is  to  say, 
from  Vera  Cruz  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  delta  of  the 
Orinoco.  Ijongfellow,  on  the  other  hand,  has  helped  to  per- 
petuate a  still  more  monstrous  error,  that  the  Spanish  Main 
was  some  portion  of  the  ocean. 

Then  up  and  spake  an  old  sailor 
Had  sailed  the  Spanish  Main. 

The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus. 

An  early  use  of  the  term,  *^  the  Spanish  Main,"  is  found  in 
The  Journal  of  Admiral  James  recently  published  by  the  Navy 
Records  Society,  where  on  November  12,  1779,  the  admiral  notes 
that  he  "  bore  away  for  Truxillo  on  the  Spanish  Main,"  Truxillo 
being  the  port  of  Honduras.  In  the  supplementary  volume  con- 
taining the  maps  and  illustrations  for  the  new  edition  of  Bryan 
Edwards's  '^History  of  the  British  West  Indies"  (published  in 
1818-19),  the  terms  Terra  Firma  and  Spanish  Main  are  both 
used ;  the  former  marking  much  the  same  extent  of  territory  that 
is  included  in  the  Firm  Jjand  of  Dampiei's  lua^,  ^\A^  \}cv"^\^\X«^ 
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appears  to  signify  ouly  tlie  coaht-lUie  externliiig  from  tlio  Mt*  I 
qujUi  IJuK  lo  Cape  la  Vela.  To  lliiis  day,  [leoplo  in  the  islandi  1 
speak  always  uf  the  Main,  «tid  the  Main  only. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  "  tiio  Spanish  Maid  "  ytwn  an  eltttic 
phruMi  ofleii  voguely  used  even  in  the  nineteenth  century  lo 
include  the  Carilthcan  ArcbipelaKo  as  well  »s  the  nuiinlaud. 

But  whaterer  its  exact  territorial  &i;^ilirancc,  or  wheiiexei 
the  phrase  first  ranic  into  general  vm.  a*  lo  it«  origin  there  vta 
be  no  doubt.  An  ingeniouH  gentleman  haa  indeed  derived  main 
from  the  Sjwnish  word  manea,  a  ^hncklo  or  fetter,  holding  it 
to  signify  the  West  Indian  iolandfl,  which  link,  as  it  were,  the 
mainland  of  Florida  to  tho  mainland  of  VeneKiiela.  This  re- 
markable interpretation  is  supported  by  a  quotation  from  Baeon: 
"  We  turned  conquerors  and  invaded  the  niain  of  Spain."  ll 
would  have  been  diflicult  to  t^ll  a  more  inconvenient  vilness. 
What  Bacon  really  wrote  WM,  "  In  1583  wc  lunied  chnllpngers. 
and  invade<l  the  mt^S^^K^^^IsA  his  reference  was  of  course 
to  tlie  eicpedition  ^^^I^^^Hp*"'"'-^'*  '°''  <'E^'"'*^  ^^^  i'oa»t.< 
of  I'ortugal,  then  ^^piHHM^^win,  in  reprisal  for  Philip's 
j;r.iil  Aniiiidii  of  Hie  previous  venr. 

Tlu-  i-lri-lisli  „u,i„  is  but  Ihe  old  Fren.li  ,„„.jnf.  wlii.li  is  in 
ils  mm  tliv  Liiiin  m<,./;,./.-.  ll  si^'iiilii's  Hie  nminlan.l.  the  -rwr 
....nliiieiit    a.<    disf iii-iiisl.cd    from    Hie    i.-*hirids;    jiisl    as    wh.'n 


Speai 


i'..usi-lul.-li 
li.d.t  j.u.li 
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•^  laiice/'  which  still  holds  its  own  even  in  these  days  of  firearms. 
In  India,  a  country  of  unrivalled  spearmen,  the  mounted  lancers 
have  always  been  conspicuous  in  battle,  and  Great  Britain  has  no 
finer  soldiers  that  the  "  Irregular  Horse  "  of  Hindostan.  Arabia 
is  another  country  famous  for  the  skill  of  its  spearmen,  and 
travellers  never  weary  of  telling  of  the  dexterous  feats,  the  terrific 
appearance,  of  the  mounted  Bedouins. 

Historically,  the  spear  is  very  important,  for,  time  after 
time,  in  the  ^nals  of  Asia  and  Europe,  it  has  turned  the  scale 
of  battle.  How  it  flashes  through  all  the  courtly  records  of 
chivalry  and  glitters  in  the  story  of  half  a  hundred  nations.  How 
romance  delights  in  it,  the  knightliest  of  weapons  and  the  most 
beautiful ;  and  how  sober  history  itself  takes  fire  from  these  sharp 
steel  points  of  the  Asiatic  hosts  twinkling  all  along  the  vexed 
boundaries  of  imperial  Rome,  kindles  at  the  glinting  onrush  of 
Macedonian  and  Scythian,  and  brightens  into  the  very  poetry  of 
war  when  Saracen  and  Crusader  meet,  and  the  sunlight  strikes 
the  keen  tips  of  their  pennoned  lances  all  down  the  embattled 
line.  From  one  exquisite  and  fatal  form  to  another  it  has  passed 
from  country  to  country,  always  elegant,  always  deadly,  and  to  be 
seen  to-day  in  the  perfection  of  its  peculiar  grace  when  the  irregu- 
lar cavalry  of  India  take  the  field  with  their  fluttering  lances. 
Terror  hovers  above  them  as  they  pass  into  action,  and  history 
seems  to  roll  back  for  centuries  with  the  wild  cry  of  their  un- 
rivalled spearmen,  Sikh  and  Jat,  Pathan  and  Mahratta,  as  they 
sight  their  foe  and  lower  their  lance  heads  to  the  level  of  death. 
It  was  at  the  points  of  these  same  spears,  shod  with  steel  from 
the  valleys  of  the  Nerbudda  and  the  Taptee,  that  Sivaji  founded 
the  Maratha  dominion  in  India,  shattering  the  hated  Mohamme- 
ihui  supremacy,  and  stretching  the  authority  of  the  Peishwalik 
from  sea  to  sea.  It  was  at  the  points  of  these  same  spears  that 
the  British  in  their  greatest  campaigns  in  India  carried  off 
victory  after  victory,  and  the  history  of  their  Bengal  cavalry 
telling  ho^'  again  and  again  they  held  the  scale  of  the  day's 
fortunes  and  again  and  again  turned  it  in  their  favor,  is  as 
brilliant  a  record  as  soldiers  ever  earned. 

Sponge.  What  we  know  as  a  sponge  is  no  more  like  the 
living  sponge  than  a  skeleton  is  like  the  living  animal.  In  fact, 
our  bath-tub  sponge  is  nothing  more  than  the  deserted  city  of 
some  millions  of  little  gelatinous  animals  that  once  inhabited  it. 
There  are  two  canals  in  the  structure  of  a  living  sponge,  the  one 
leading  in  and  the  other  out,  with  ramifying  smaller  canals  all 
through  the  structure,  starting  and  ending  in  these  two  trunk 
lines.  At  the  entrance  to  the  one  pfinal  and,  more  sparsely, 
throughout  its  course,  there  are  little  Ua\T-\\V.e  ?v\ia(,\wvi\\\.^  ^\\\^ 
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wavi?  like  the  heads  of  waving  grain  in  a  May  breeza  They 
always  wave  ihe  water  inward,  and  give  the  inhabitants  of  the 
epoiige  dty  an  opiwrfunity  to  get  plenty  of  food  from  it  as  it 
parses.  The  other  canal  leada  outward,  and  by  the  same  process 
the  food-exhausted  water  is  dri^un  out  ngain. 

Sponges  are  taken  commercially  in  three  ways— by  undressed 
divers,  by  men  with  diving  suits,  and  by  hooking  the  sponges 
from  the  beds  in  which  they  are  found.  The  hooking  method 
has  l»een  used  in  Florida  waters  from  the  beginning. 

The  sponge  must  Gr«t  Ue  "  killed,"  which  means  that  itj 
inhabitants  must  be.  This  is  done  by  exposing  it  for  several 
honrs  on  the  brond  decks  of  the  boat^.  In  summer  sponges  soou 
die,  but  in  winter  take  a  long  time  owing  to  weaker  force  of  the 
sun.  After  death  they  are  hroug^ht  ashure  and  put  in  the  crawls 
or  cradles.  1'heso  are  itielosiires  made  on  the  sea-chore  by  setting 
stakes  a  little  apart  from  each  other.  The  ebb  and  fiow  of  the 
tide  wash  the  animal  matter  from  the  sponges,  and  the  work 
is  completed  hy  manual  labor.  They  are  tlien  taken  to  the 
packing  houee.  fn-aded,  j^tning.    baled,  and   dispatched    to  [bt-ir 
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Sprinkle's  Dollars.  Josiah  Sprinkle  in  the  first  third  of  the 
last  centun'  lived  in  one  of  the  roughest  sections  of  Kentucky. 
One  day  Sprinkle,  then  an  old  man,  appeared  at  Washington,  the 
county-seat,  with  a  buckskin  pouch  full  of  silver  dollars  of  his 
own  make. 

In  every  respect  they  appeared  the  equal  of  the  national  coin. 
He  spent  them  freely,  and  everybody  accepted  them  upon  the 
assurance  of  Sprinkle  that  they  were  all  right  except  that  they 
were  not  made  by  the  United  States  mint.  The  inscriptions  on 
the  coins  were  rudely  outlined,  and  in  no  wise  was  an  attempt 
made  at  imitating  the  national  coin.  On  one  side  of  the  coin 
was  an  owl,  and  on  the  other  a  six-pointed  star.  The  edges  were 
smooth.  The  coins  were  considerably  larger  and  thicker  than 
the  United  States  coin.  When  asked  where  he  got  the  silver. 
Sprinkle  would  answer,  "  Oh,  never  you  mind ;  there  is  plenty 
of  it  left,'*  Once  he  volunteered  the  information  that  he  had 
a  silver-mine  in  the  West,  but  he  refused  to  tell  where  it  was 
located.  Finally  government  agents  heard  of  the  matter  and' 
came  on  to  investigate.  Sprinkle  was  arrested  and  brought  into 
court,  but  the  dollars  were  proved  to  be  pure  silver,  without 
alloy,  worth,  in  fact,  a  trifle  more  than  one  dollar  each.  After 
an  exciting  trial,  he  was  acquitted.  When  the  verdict  was  an- 
nounced. Sprinkle  reached  down  in  his  pockets  and  drew  out  a 
bag  of  fifty  of  the  coins  and  paid  his  attorney  in  the  presence  of 
the  astonished  officials.  Sprinkle  was  never  afterward  bothered, 
and  continued  to  make  the  dollars  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  died  suddenly  and  carried  the  secret  of  his  silver-mine  with 
him. 

Squirrel  Point,  a  point  opposite  Phippsburg  Centre  in 
^faine,  on  which  the  Government  maintains  a  light-house.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  thus  explained : 

Tn  the  year  1717  Governor  Shute,  of  Massachusetts,  felt  it 
his  duty  to  come  to  this  region,  then  known  as  Georgetown,  to 
frighten  the  Indians  who  were  complaining  of  the  encroachment 
of  the  white  settlers  upon  their  lands.  He  tried  to  terrorize  them, 
but  failed  completely  in  his  mission.  He  came  in  the  Govern- 
ment ship  Squirrel,  which  ran  ashore  on  the  rocky  point  that 
still  bears  the  name,  and  there  was  obliged  to  remain  until 
flood-tide,  when  the  craft  floated  off.  Th>  incident  is  said  to 
have  furnished  much  amusement  to  the  Indians,  but  it  did  not 
tend  much  toward  increasing  their  respect,  still  less  fear,  of  the 
governor. 

Steamboat.  The  steam-engine  was  used  for  transportation 
on  the  water  before  it  was  adapted  to  land  carriages.  This  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  started  as  an  atmo9p\\eT\ci  ^w^xwvj,  ^^\\s\w% 
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itB  fom?  from  t!ie  (ircssure  of  iiir  upon  a  piston  and  producing 
I  purlial  vacuum  It  the  coDileu^ttiuii  of  eteaiii  in  the  cylinder. 
Being  relatively  lar^o  und  heavy,  tlm  t-ngine  wke  better  suited  to 
a  boat  than  to  a  wagon.  The  use  of  high-pressure  eteaui  was  an 
afler-thought.  Though  Watt,  witli  ncule  prevision  of  all  possi- 
bilities, had  added  to  his  Bpecification  the  idea  of  adapting  high- 
pressure  Bleam  to  llie  purpoM  of  rivur  and  land  loc-omotioti,  it 
was  but  n^  a  cnvcat,  for  he  built  none. 

The  origin  of  the  steamboat  has  Iwen  tt  vexed  question  for 
over  a  century,  Ag  the  parties  who  first  worked  at  the  problem 
with  Guccess  could  not  apportion  among  thomselve.s  the  exa't 
meat^ure  of  credit  to  which  eai-h  was  entitled,  so  by  carefvilly 
fanning  the  flames  iif  nalinnal  vnnity  the  Hubjeot  has  been  kept 
afloat.  The  Irutb  is.  the  engine  was  Xewramen's,  and  Ihes 
Watt's,  and  Ibe  hoiil  wa«  anvbody'i'i  and  pi>rsi)iii«  wont  to  work 
here  and  there,  with  \-arying  degrees  of  success,  depending  upon 
political  influence,  social  standing,  moueved  resources,  or  friends 
thus  provided,  and  last,  not  leas^  mechanical  talent  for  harness- 
ing the  engine  to  the  paddle  or  propeller  used  to  push  against 
thcwnUT. 

Irt  this  stru--lc  great  (R'rtinji.ity  Ka>'  c.\liil.itcd  iu  S,othuM 


nu'chaiiii'!)!  ixbipmiinu.  another  to  skill  iu  llttinira 
iug.— //ff<7"'c".--  M(j'/n:i>H'.  p.  :!i,  -  Tlic  Fir-t  (' 
Kcpubii.-.- 

The  liiili-h  .^liiu  .>r  prioniv  is  divided  Ih'Iw, 
will.  T.lJM'd  up  auinu-1  Ilirn'  Sruirlinu-n.— Willi; 
iind  .liirnr-  Tuvl.ir.  I>.>ih  ualnr-  ,.f  [.e;idliills  in  I.n 
I'iitri.k  Mill.'r,  Liiird  ..f  l>al>M  Jiilnu.     Miller  j-iil 


fullv  sulislituU'd  for  man  |.iiwer.  He  ,  iiiiimniil,  aic.i  liis  i 
to  Svuiiuglnu  and  iiitmduee.I  liini  M  Miller,  'hivlor  drew 
plans   for  llie  ivwk.  ivhi.li   SvininL't..!!.    Iiiniiii:   llic  nuvlmn 
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skill,  put  into  eflect.  The  result  was  that  on  October  1  i,  1788, 
a  vessel  fitted  with  the  steam-engine  was  successfully  launched 
on  Dalswiilton  Loch.  Mr.  Miller  had  his  friends  on  board. 
Robert  Burns  was  there ;  so  were  Henry  Brou^liam — the  future 
I^rd  Chancellor — and  Alexander  Nasmyth,  the  painter.  Not 
one  of  them  had  any  conception  of  the  mighty  possibilities  that 
lay  in  the  experiment  they  were  gathered  to  witness  on  that 
October  day.  Sixty-six  years  later,  a  contributor  to  Chambers's 
Journal  for  March  11,  1854,  who  had  collected  and  synthetized 
the  local  traditions,  thus  describes  the  scene : 

"  The  assemblage  gathers  close  to  the  lake  and  concentrates 
attention  upon  a  small  vessel  which  floats  near  the  shore.  There 
is  something  very  odd  and  uncommon  about  this  vessel,  for  it 
is  composed  of  two  boats,  of  about  25  feet  long,  joined  together, 
and  the  upper  outline  is  broken  by  a  pile  of  machinery  sur- 
mounted by  a  short  funnel  for  smoke.  The  laird  and  the  pre- 
ceptor and  the  clever-looking  artisan  [Miller,  Taylor,  and 
Symington  respectively]  and  some  few  others  go  on  board  this 
strange  craft;  and  presently,  while  the  multitude  looks  curiously 
on,  smoke  is  seen  to  issue  from  the  funnel,  a  splashing  as  of 
paddles  is  heard  to  take  place  between  the  united  parts,  and 
the  boat  glides  slowly  along  the  lake,  leaving  a  white  wave  behind 
it.  A  huzza  bursts  from  the  crowd,  and  there  is  a  rush  along 
the  bank,  in  attendance  on  the  rapid  progress  of  the  little  vessel. 

"^Well  it  does  go!'  say  some,  as  if  for  the  first  time  con- 
vinced of  what  they  had  previously  regarded  as  an  impossibility. 
'  Who  would  have  thought  it?*  cry  others. 

*'And  so  pass  the  remarks,  while  the  vessel,  with  its  little 
adventurous  company,  moves  backwards  and  forwards  and 
round  and  round,  over  the  bosom  of  the  lake,  the  first  exemplifi- 
cation, ladies  and  gentlemen,  of  that  wonderful  thing  of  our 
dav,  Steam  Navigation!" 

Yet,  after  all,  this  was  not  the  first  experiment  of  the  sort 
that  had  been  made,  even  in  Britain,  though  the  British  public 
of  that  day  had  forgotten. all  about  its  predecessors  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Subsequent  investigation  has  shown  that  Johnathan  Hulls, 
in  173G,  had  taken  out  an  English  patent  for  a  tow-boat  having 
a  rotary  paddle  extended  from  its  stern,  which  was  set  in  motion 
by  a  small  steam  apparatus  placed  in  the  body  of  the  vessel.  The 
documents  in  the  case  are  as  follows: 

Firstly,  Specification  No.  55G,  173(5,  in  which  the  working 
details  of  his  invention  are  set  out.  Secondly,  Treatise,  1737, 
published  by  the  Patent  Office,  entitled  "  A  Description  and 
Draught  of  a  New  Invented  Machine,"  &c.,  m  ^\i\dci  \\.  ^\a5y^^\ 


820  iiASUV  iHXJK  ur  CfUtoL'tt  ixyoiiiiATttn, 

"VTIiercBs  uiir  Irufty  niitl  wvll-ltoluvt'd  .fdimtlmti  Hull''  Imili.  I>- 
his  j>etition,  Imnibk  reiire»eutv(l  uulu  our  uitist  doarlv  U;li»i.il 
Consort,  ihe  (^uwii,  giiurtltaii  uf  Ihu  Kingdom,  &:i-.,  tlial  In-  liaiti. 
with  mnrh  laiior  and  i«tiidy,  and  at  a  great  expense,  inventet]  bikI 
formed  a  maciiitii'  fur  carrying  slii{)s  and  vc««ci8  out  of  or  iiitd 
any  harbor,  &i:,  of  which  maehine  tlie  petitioner  halli  inaik 
oath  that  he  ia  the  eole  inventor,"  In  this  "  Treatise  "  he  iioote.- 
possible  objeftioiiH  that  might  tie  raiwd,  and  answers  thorn  in 
detail,  and  his  concluding  paragraph  is  a«followii:  "  Thus  ]  liave 
endeavored  to  give  n  clear  And  ttatisfactory  account  of  m_v  new 
invented  machine  for  carrying  vessels,  &c.,  and  1  doubt  not,  but 
whoever  diall  give  himaelf  the  trouble  to  peruse  this  c!.»(y, 
will  be  eo  candid  as  to  excuse  or  overlook  any  imperfections  in 
the  diction  or  niiuiner  of  writing,  i-onsideriug  the  hand  rt  corner 
from.  If  what  i  have  iniagine<J  may  only  appear  as  plain  to 
others  as  it  has  dune,  to  nic,  vix. :  That  the  scheme  I  now  otfcr 
is  practicable,  and  if  encouraged,  will  be  useful."  The  diagmm 
or  "'draught"  whicJi  appears  in  this  treatise  shows  the  boat 
whi.li  he  hnd  "invented"  and  "  rorni.-d  "  af  a  ,'=tfrii-«-!uM-lpr. 
and  ir  i^  ii  rcimirkalde  Uu-l  ili.u  Wni.  S^i,lillLrl^'i^.-  ChnrloH.- 
}hn;hi^.  priidurrd  liflv-t\K.  \cnr-  Intrr.  «;is  nl.-,.  a  slvin-whivl.-r, 
II  IMS  linlticr  iMvn  ;>M..rUNiu-.l  lliai  ili.>  idni  ..f  anidviiiL:  lii- 


ind.rd  naliir;U  lli;. 


to  trv  ail 
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there  fitted  up,  under  Symington's  care,  with  an  engine  (18-inch 
cylinders),  and  on  Christmas-day  1789,  this  vessel  was  pro- 
pelled by  steam  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  at  the  rate  of 
seven  miles  an  hour,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude  of 
spectators. 

Mr.  Miller,  unfortunately,  had  become  disgusted  with 
Synaington,  and  was  further  vexed  by  the  unexpectedly  large 
outlay  he  had  incurred  at  Carron,  as  well  as  by  a  certain  mis- 
calculation which  resulted  in  making  the  machinery  too  heavy 
for  so  slight  a  vessel.  He  therefore  paused.  It  had  been  his 
wish  to  try  a  third  experiment  with  a  vessel  in  which  he  should 
venture  out  into  the  ocean,  and  attempt  a  passage  from  I^eith 
to  London ;  but  in  the  new  state  of  liis  feelings  this  was  not 
to  be  further  thought  of.  By  and  by  his  estate  called  for  a 
large  share  of  his  attention  and  means.  A  delusive  article  of 
culture,  called  fiorin-grass,  began  almost  exclusively  to  occupy 
his  mind.  He  lost  sight  of  the  wonderful  power  which  he  had 
called  into  being,  and  which  was  destined,  in  other  hands,  to 
perform  so  important  a  part  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Taylor,  being  without  patrimony,  and  properly  a  scholar, 
not  a  mechanician,  was  unable  to  do  anything  more  with  steam- 
navigation.  Symington  was  the  only  person  concerned  in  the 
first  experiments  who  persevered.  His  doing  so  is  creditable  to 
him,  but  the  manner  in  which  he  did  it  cannot  be  so  considered; 
for,  without  any  communication  with  ^lessrs.  Miller  and  Taylor, 
the  true  inventors,  he  took  out  a  patent  for  the  construction  of 
steamboats  in  1801.  Through  the  interest  of  Ix)rd  Dun  das,  he 
was  enabled,  in  1803,  to  fit  up  a  new  steamboat  for  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  Canal  Company;  and  this  vessel,  yclept  the  Charlotte 
Dundas,  was  tried  in  towing  a  couple  of  vessels  upon  the  canal 
with  entire  success,  excepting  in  one  respect,  that  the  agitation 
of  the  water  by  the  paddles  w^as  found  to  wash  down  the  banks 
in  an  alarming  manner.  For  that  reason,  the  Canal  Company 
resolved  to  give  up  the  project,  and  the  vessel  was  therefore 
laid  aside.  It  lav  on  the  bank  at  Lock  Sixieen  for  many  vears, 
generally  looked  on,  of  course,  as  a  monument  of  misdirected 
ingenuity.  But,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  did  not  lie  there 
altogether  in  vain.  Meantime,  Symington  was  for  awhile 
amused  with  hopes  of  inducing  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  to  take 
up  the  project,  and  work  it  out  upon  his  canals  in  England ; 
and  the  duke  had  actually  given  an  order  to  have  the  experiment 
tried,  when,  unfortunately,  his  death  closed  that  prospect.  Here 
Symington  vanishes  likewise  from  the  active  part  of  the  history. 
The  project  of  1787-8  has  left  no  memorial  of  itself  but  the 
rotting  vessel  at  Loci-  Sixteen. 
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The  experiments  at  Carruii  in  1780  bad  been  witnesBed  by  a 
young  man  iiiuiind  Henry  Bell,  a  working  m&son  originiLlI}-,  and 
lattr  it  would  appear,  an  bunihlt;  kind  of  engineer  at  Uiaagow;— 
a  buay-braiiicil.  inventive,  but  utterly  illiterate  man.  Bell  iievi-r 
]o«t  sight  of  tbe  idea,  and  when  Symington  ceased  experimenting 
in  1803,  be  miglit  he  said  to  have  taken  up  tlie  project.  At  tbf 
same  time  an  ingenious  Ameriean  comes  into  tlie  field.  Rolien 
Fulton,  of  New  York  (ITeVlBlS),  originally  an  artist,  but  an 
amateur  mechanician  of  great  ingenuity,  a  nisn.  moreover,  of 
extraordinary  energy  and  courHge,  bad  thought  of  ateam  a- 
a  motive-power  for  vessele  «o  early  as  17'J3.  A  eouutrymau  of 
his.  Chancellor  Livingi^Uin,  had  alFu  entertained  the  idtm,  anJ 
in  1798  had  obtained  from  the  legislature  of  New  York  Statu 
an  act  vesting  in  him  the  exclusive  right  of  navigating  vessels 
with  eteani  in  that  territory,  notwithstanding  an  opp<Mition  m 
the  ground  of  its  being  "  nn  idle  and  whimsittil  project,  un- 
worthy of  legislative  attealkm."  It  appears  tlist  the  eeheme  wa^ 
"a  standing  subject  of  ridicnlt  hi  that  aeaeuilily,  and  whenever 
there  was  a  disposition  in  nnv  f>r  the  voun-rer  menihf  r-:  1,,  iii.hik- 
iji  li  iilllc  l.'vily.  (Lev  -ivuul.i  ,jil  up  llic  MonmL.iMt   hill.   thiiL  llu^v 
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while  he  looked  on  the  expensive  machine,  thanked  his  stars 
that  he  had  more  wisdom  than  to  waste  his  money  on  such  idle 
schemes,  changed  the  expression  of  his  features  as  the  boat  moved 
from  the  wharf  and  gained  her  speed ;  his  complacent  smile  grad- 
ually stiffened  into  an  expression  of  wonder.  The  jeers  of  the 
ignorant,  who  had  neither  sense  nor  feeling  enough  to  suppress 
their  contemptuous  ridicule  and  rude  jokes,  were  silenced  for  a 
moment  by  a  vulgar  astonishment,  which  deprived  them  of  the 
power  of  utterance,  till  the  triumph  of  genius  extorted  from  the 
incredulous  multitude  which  crowded  the  shores,  shouts  and 
acclamations  of  congratulation  and  applause/' — Golden,  Life  of 
Fulton, 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  Clermont  plied  between 
Albany  and  New  York  as  a  passenger  boat.  She  was  the  first 
that  ran  for  practical  purposes  and  proved  of  value.  The  outside 
bearing  of  the  paddle-wheel  shaft  and  the  guard  were  invented  by 
Fulton.  The  boat  may  be  considered  to  have  been  about  the 
sixteenth  steamboat;  nevertheless  the  popular  verdict  is  a  just 
and  righteous  one.  To  Fulton  much  more  than  to  any  other 
one  man  is  due  the  credit  for  the  introduction  of  steam  navi- 
gation. His  enterprise  opened  the  way,  and  he  was  the  first 
to  apportion  the  strength  and  sizes  of  parts  to  the  respective 
strains  and  duties. 

Meanwhile  Henry  Bell,  in  1812,  built  the  Comet,  of  30  tons, 
with  side  paddle-wheels,  which  plied  between  Glasgow  and  Green- 
ock on  the  Glyde,  and  the  next  year  around  the  coasts  of  the 
British  Isles.  He  was  practically  the  father  of  steam  navi- 
gation in  Britain.  It  can  never  fail  to  be  a  wonder  that  a  man 
who  was  capable  of  achieving  this  high  place  in  the  history  of  his 
country  possessed  so  little  education  that  he  could  not  write  an 
intelligible  letter,  and  could  not  spell  his  own  name,  for  he 
uniformly  signed  himself  "  Hener}'  Bell.'' 

Since  Bleriot's  successful  crossing,  in  1912,  of  the  English 
Channel  ((/.v.)  from  France,  speculation  has  been  rife  as  to 
what  would  have  happened  in  the  summer  of  1805  if  Napoleon  I 
had  possessed  a  fleet  of  aeroplanes  in  lieu  of  that  fleet  of  sailing 
vessels  which  had  to  wait  at  Boulogne  for  the  favoring  wind  that 
never  came.  Only  a  few  people  remember  that  Napoleon  had 
failed  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  a  less  anachronistic  invention 
which  might  have  enabled  him  to  defy  all  the  powers  of  the  air. 
In  1797  Robert  Fulton  had  given  him  the  necessary  opportunity. 
It  was  in  December  of  that  year  that  the  American  inventor 
experimented  on  the  Seine  with  a  boat  for  steam  navigation. 
Napoleon  turned  the  matter  over  to  a  commitl^^  ol  ^ci\^\vM\sX»»^ 
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■  1in<l  ki'ii.  it  is  trup.  Krencli  experimenU  prior  lu 
Fulton's  efTorts  lo  interest  the  Oovcrntncnt  lit  Paria,  |jut  thtv 
wore  not  of  n»  odviim-wi  a  t'hBr8<-ter  na  the  Anieriran'a.  It  ia  ron- 
i<eivnh]e,  imleed  it  is  probable,  (hat  if  Xapokxin  hud  given  the 
matter  his  pernorml  attention  willi  u  favorable  inclination,  the 
Bteainboat  would  have  been  developed  iiiLder  his  patronagp  iiisteail 
of  ill  till!  United  Stntes,  and  liisliirr  might  have  been  wriltcn 
differently.  But  Xapoteou  was  not  a  scientific  man.  He  had 
no  genius  for  the  mechanical  arts  and  no  concept  of  machiiierr 
outside  of  the  ini|dement8  of  taking  life.  He  could  devise  waw 
and  mcnne  of  circumventing  an  enemy,  could  |>liiti  cHmpuigiii 
Willi  niaHterly  preKcieiire,  but  he  was  not  of  a  ten!|Jerainent  lo 
perceive  such  an  epoili-making  proposition  as  Fulton'a. 

There  is  a  palhcttR  sequel  lo  this  episode.  When  tlie 
Bsllrrophori  wa«  Esiiing,  in  1815,  to  convey  the  conquered  em- 
)>eror  to  his  jinal  place  of  exile  in  St.  Helena,  a  strangi;  liai^, 
puffins  clouds  of  snioke,  was  descried  on  the  horiwn. 
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being  about  thirty-six  tons  a  square  inch,  with  a  limit  of  elasticity 
of  about  twenty-three  tons !  " 

Stencil.  Stencilling  is  a  process  of  printing  letters  or 
designs  by  means  of  patterns  cut  in  thin  plates  of  metal  or  paste- 
board. These  plates  are  laid  on  the  surface  intended  to  receive 
the  pattern.  The  color  is  rubbed  into  the  cut  space  with  a  brush, 
the  plate  preventing  any  contact  of  the  color  with  the  surface 
except  on  the  space  cut  out.  This  invention  can  be  traced  back 
at  least  as  far  as  the  time  of  Theodoric,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths. 
That  monarch,  being  so  illiterate  that  he  could  not  write  even 
the  initials  of  his  name,  was  provided  with  a  plate  of  gold 
through  which  the  letters  Theod.  were  cut.  When  his  signature 
was  required  the  stencil  was  laid  on  the  paper  and  he  traced  the 
letters  with  a  quill. 

The  Byzantine  historian  Procopius  (circa  a.d.  527)  relates 
a  similar  story  of  his  master  the  Emperor  Justinian.  Procopius 
records  that  the  emperor,  unable  to  write  his  name,  had  a  thin 
smooth  piece  of  board  perforated  with  holes  in  the  form  of  the 
letters  JUST,  which,  when  laid  on  his  paper,  served  to  direct 
the  point  of  his  pen,  his  hand  being  guided  by  another.  The 
device  was  either  borrowed  or  independently  hit  upon  by  the 
first  makers  of  playing  cards,  who  used  plates  of  copper  or 
pewt«r,  with  slits  on  them  according  to  the  required  pattern,  for 
defining  the  spaces  to  be  colored.  This  account  of  the  antiquity 
of  stencil-work  is  to  be  found  in  tiie  fortieth  volume  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions. 

Stick-in-the  Mud.  A  colloquial  expression  common  to  both 
England  and  America,  and  applied  to  a  dullard  or  slow  coach,  a 
person  who  has  never  made  any  progress  in  education  or  business 
or  in  life  generally.  An  early  example  of  the  use  of  the  term  in 
literature  occurs  in  "Tom  Brown  at  Oxford"  by  Thomas 
Hughes.  An  earlier  instance  from  a  non-literary  source  is  cited 
by  a  contributor  to  Notes  and  Queries  (11,  iii,  lOG)  as  from 
the  General  Evening  Post  of  November  15-17,  1732:  "George 
Sutton  was  yesterday  before  Justice  De  Veil  on  suspicion  of  rob- 
bing Colonel  Des  Romain's  House  at  Paddington.  The  Colonel 
was  in  the  Room  with  the  Justice,  and  no  sooner  had  Sutton 
entered  the  Room  but  the  Colonel  said,  that  is  the  Man  that  first 
came  and  seized  me  with  his  drawn  Sword  in  his  Hand.  The 
Justice  committed  him  to  Newgate.  At  the  same  time  James 
Baker  was  before  Justice  de  A'eil  for  the  same  Fact.  The 
Colonel  could  not  swear  to  him,  but  the  Justice  committed  him 
to  the  same  place  with  Sutton,  (leorge  Fluster,  alias  Stick-in- 
t he-Mud,  has  made  himself  an  Evidence,  aud  \iv\\>^«tc\\^vi  VW 
above  two  Persons,'*    It  is  suggested  that  \.\\e  \.^x\\\  '' >^\.vO«w^' 
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applied  to  an  actor  iloficieiit  tii  liiHlrionit;  tulenL  may  be  bd 
ablireviatioti  of  Ihu  longer  phratie.  A  famous  je^l  of  Sir  WiDiani 
S.  nj^lKTt  niuy  It'  rtvnik-d  in  t)ui>  conncctiuti.  In  iiliuf^ion  lo  a 
i-ertain  dramatic  I'hib  the  playwright  said,  "  I  wouldn't  call  it  a 
cIuIj.  but  a  collwtion  of  rticks.'' 

Stock  in  Eisen.  A  famous  lundniark  in  Vienna,  staiiditig 
within  the  old  lioi>c- market,  a  etoiie's  throw  from  the  cathedrai. 
It  i^  nothing  more  than  the  »ituiii|i  of  n  veuenikle  tree, — sjiil 
lo  ttiark  the  ancient  limita  of  the  \Vienerwald, — and  is  clasped 
around  with  a  padlofked  iron  bfliid,  and  sheeted  witli  iron  in 
the  shape  of  nails  driven  in  by  the  apprentices  to  the  loc-ksmitli's 
trade  before  they  «;t  out  on  thurr  probationary  wanderings. 

Tradition  tells  this  story  of  its  ori;;in;  Krhord  Miirbnchcr, 
the  most  famous  lot-ksmith  of  Vienna,  had  taken  a  certain  Martin 
Mux  as  an  appreiilii-c  out  of  elisrily.  Martin  was  very  much  of 
a  mauvaia  nujel,  eo  the  worthy  .Master  Marba4.-)ier  was  excepLioii- 
aily  severe  with  him.  One  evening  Marbacber  lent  ttie  lad  on  • 
mesi«age  beyond  the  walls,  with  strict  injunctions  to  be  bade 
l,L-r,>r.-  11,,^  -Mt...  ,l,,^,■,l.  M^irlin  h.iuT-d  till  hr  W!i-  Li^tiilcl  :ni(l 
U„k,Mi  ..ui.      Ill  sn,v  <UMrc.-.s  he  tried  to  soften   ihc   ]ui.-,.,r:ihl' 
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of  the  old  tree  in  the  horse-market.  The  successful  artisan  went 
3n  his  trade  wanderings,  and  worked,  among  other  tasks,  under 
\Iaster  Veit  at  the  great  tomb  of  St.  Sebald  in  Nuremberg. 
He  chanced  to  come  back  to  his  native  city  at  the  very  moment 
»'hen  the  municipality  M'ere  offering  munificent  rewards  to  the 
nan  who  should  open  the  lock  that  he  had  forged.  He  succeeded 
IS  a  matter  of  course,  and  was  acknowledged  as  the  chief  of  his 
tilling.  He  attained  to  increasing  wealth  and  consideration, 
aking  care  never  to  miss  a  mass,  until  one  unlucky  Sunday, 
rhen  his  vicious  old  habits  got  the  better  of  him,  and  he  carried 
he  Saturday  night  into  Sunday  morning  over  a  long  game  of 
'ards.  Then  he  made  a  rush  for  the  church,  but  it  was  too  late. 
The  officiating  priest  was  already  at  the  *Iia  missa  est;"  and 
o!  Ihe  other  party  to  the  fatal  bargain  was  there  to  receive  him 
ritli  triumphant  sneers  and  a  demoniacal  scowl  of  congratula- 
ion.  Martin  fell  down  senseless,  and  expired  on  the  spot,  his 
>reath  escaping  from  the  body  in  a  puff  of  black  smoke.  When 
hey  carried  the  corpse  to  his  mother's,  the  skin  had  changed  to 
he  hue  of  the  Ethiopian's;  and  although  he  was  honorably 
mried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  cathedral,  there  could  be  no  question 
IS  to  the  fate  of  his  soul. 

Stocking-looxn.  The  story  of  the  invention  of  tlw?  stock- 
ng-loom  has  been  variously  told.  A  very  barren  account  appears 
n  Thornton's  "  Nottinghamshire,"  as  follows :  *'  At  Culonton 
ras  born  William  Lee,  Master  of  Arts  in  Cambridge,  and  heir 
o  a  pretty  freehold  there,  who,  seeing  a  woman  knit,  invented  a 
oom  to  knit."  This  skeleton  of  fact  has  been  padded  out  into 
.  pretty  romance.  One  historian,  who  makes  Lee  an  Oxford 
tudent,  says  he  was  courting  a  young  lady  who  paid  more  atten- 
ion  to  her  knitting  than  to  her  lovers  wooing.  So,  as  he 
v^atched  her  deftly  moving  fingers,  the  idea  came  to  him  of  a 
nechanical  invention  which  should  supersede  this  knitting  busi- 
less  altogether  and  leave  his  mistress  no  excuse  for  inattention. 
Vnother  historian  suggests  the  application  to  ^fr.  William  Lee's 
nventive  powers  of  a  more  potent  stimulus  than  even  tlie  desi'-^ 
o  get  full  possession  of  his  sweetheart's  attention.  Here  ho  i 
il ready  married  to  the  young  lady,  and  Lee  has  been  turned  oi: 
>f  the  university  for  contracting  a  matrimonial  cnga'j^emcr 
v\u\e  still  an  undergraduate.  Thev  are  left  entirely  destitute. 
The  young  wife  turns  her  knitting  to  account  and  knits  stockings 
or  the  joint  support  of  herself  and  her  husband.  Then  it  is 
hat  Lee,  watching  the  movements  by  which  the  stockings  are 
volved,  gets  the  first  idea  of  the  machine  subsequently  brought 
0  perfection. 

Strassbur^  Clock.    The  most  famous  ot  a\\  meA\«A\v5»is. 
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Bill]  lid loiiomiml  cliH-ks.  It  Ime  lieen  ri-cuii«t rutted  Ivuv  si 
it  woH  first  put  u|i  in  1353.  Legend  gives  iW  origin  thus:  Tlw 
Cliapter  o!  SlrsRsijurg.  dutcrmiiiLtl  to  obtniii  a  i  lock  which  wouM 
be  wortliy  of  llie  iiiagniflceHt  cnthetlral  which  had  been  fitiiiihed 
ill  lliG,  issued  and  ciirtilafed  nil  over  Eurojte  h'tters  inviting 
luei'liaDifii  and  iiivi-nturs  to  cumjtete  for  the  proposed  work. 
Otily  one  man  niMjHiuded;  his  eervic^  were  iicivpli><l,  and  in 
]3.>S  the  <-1o<.'k  yta»  finished. 

The  chapter  wbs  cotivoked  to  witness  the  firet  movements  of 
this  wonderful  ninchine.  Immedialely  upon  the  striking  of  the 
hour,  a  cock,  jieniied  on  a  lofty  turret,  dapped  liis  wings,  and 
by  Jiis  voice  dunutetl  the  fall  of  the  prince  of  the  apostles.  Each 
of  the  chosen  twelve  presented  himself  as  a  representative  of 
one  liour.  the  ligiirc  of  the  tiivionr  himself,  the  sun,  the  phinetarjf 
bodies,  tlie  nionths,  the  seasons,  the  diilerent  parts  of  the  day, 
the  days  of  the  week,  th«  days  of  tiie  month,  the  age  of  the  world, 
the  year  of  the  I<ord.  all  were  symbolized  with  wondrous  inge- 
nuitv.  The  chapter  were  astonished.  Tpon  retiring  to  delih- 
CViilc  n>nct>niiii-  Ui.'  r,-\v:\v<\  wliirli  sltrnil.]  lie  I.o-1o\v,t)  ,i)>i.r, 
lliv  .iiniiiii;;  wnikiiiiui,  III..  pi-K-sis  hfilioiiiilu  iliciM  ihai  liirv 
iniv'lil  vi'I  l^c  MiiM'M  ul'  Ihcir  dorv  ;  lie  »liu  lu.1  mud*.  <.\u-  niiL'lii 
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pleting  it  oji  the  2d  of  October,  1842.  He  retained  or  restored 
only  a  few  of  tlie  original  raovements,  most  of  the  present 
mechanism  being  of  his  own  design. 

Upon  the  face  of  the  clock,  on  the  outside  of  the  church,  are 
indicated  the  hours  and  their  subdivisions,  and  the  days  of  the 
week,  with  the  signs  of  the  planets  corresponding  to  the  season. 
These  indications  are  repeated  upon  an  inner  dial,  and  are  con- 
nected with  another  much  smaller,  which  is  devoted  exclusivelv 
to  tlie  calendar  of  the  months  and  the  holy  days  of  feast  and  fast. 
United  with  all  this  are  some  very  interesting  automata,  repre- 
senting the  four  ages  of  life.  Thus,  in  the  division  of  the  twelve 
hours,  infancy  watches  over  the  first  three,  childhood  the  second, 
manhood  the  third,  old  age  the  fourth.  Death  strikes  the  hours. 
The  whole  of  the  mechanical  contrivance,  although  extremely 
complicated,  exhibits  the  greatest  precision. 

At  noon,  the  sounding  of  the  bell  is  succeeded  by  a  procession 
of  the  twelve  apostles,  who  salute  a  figure  of  the  Saviour  which 
is  placed  upon  a  pedestal  in  close  proximity.  At  the  same  time 
a  cock  perched  upon  the  tower  claps  his  wings  and  sounds  a 
song  of  victory.  The  days  of  the  week  are  indicated  by  the 
deities  of  heathen  mythology, — Sunday  by  Apollo,  Monday  by 
Diana,  Tuesday  by  ^lars,  &c.  The  portrait  upon  the  base  of  the 
left  tower  is  that  of  Copernicus. 

Street  Lights.  Whether  the  ancients  lighted  their  cities 
at  night  is  still  disputed  by  historians.  It  seems  probable,  how- 
ever, that  Rome,  except  in  the  rare  intervals  of  festive  illumina- 
tions, was  left  in  darkness.  The  citizens,  when  they  went  out  at 
night,  carried  lanterns  or  torches,  or  else  wandered,  in  moonless 
nights,  exposed  to  robbers  and  stumbling  over  obstacles.  Antioch, 
in  the  fourth  century  the  splendid  capital  of  the  East,  seems 
to  have  set  the  example  of  suspending  lamps  through  its  princi- 
pal streets  or  around  its  public  buildings.  Constantine  ordered 
Constantinople  to  be  illuminated  on  every  Easter-eve  with  lamps 
and  wax  candles.  All  Egypt  was  lighted  up  with  tapers  floating 
on  vessels  of  oil  at  the  feast  of  Tsis;  and  Kome  received  Cicero, 
after  the  flight  of  Catiline,  with  a  display  of  lanterns  and  torches. 
Yet  the  practice  of  lighting  up  a  whole  city  at  night  seems,  in 
fact,  a  modern  invention. 

Paris  and  London  dispute  the  priority  in  this  matter.  Lon- 
don claims  to  have  lighted  its  streets  with  lanterns  as  early  as 
1414;  but  the  tradition  is  doubtful,  and  the  custom,  if  it  was 
ever  established,  endured  but  for  a  short  period.  At  the  opening 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  streets  of  Paris  were  often 
infested  with  robbers  and  inccnfliarics,  tho  ^\^\^^\^^\^x^\.^  >9i^^^ 
ordered  to  keep  lights  burning,  after  nine  in  \\\e  e\e\\m^>\i^W^ 
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the  windows  of  llicir  houses;  in  1558  vaees  filled  willi  pilcli  ami 
other  combustible  matter  wen:  kept  blazing  at  disUint  inturvals 
llirougli  the  streets.  A  short  time  afterward  lanterns  were  pro- 
vided at  Ibe  piililir  rost,  TJiey  wi-ro  at  first  onlv  employi  d  during 
the  winter  montht!.  but  were  soon  kept  constantly  burning.  Re- 
verberating lamps  were  nent  jnTenled,  and  were  usually  sur- 
rounded hv  throngs  of  curious  Parisians. 

In  the  reign  of  I>oui9  XIV  one  of  the  most  magnificent  spec- 
tacles was  supposed  to  be  the  gciicnil  lighting  of  the  streets  of 
I'sris,  The  world  was  invited  to  witness  the  novel  scene.  Yet 
llie  lights  of  the  great  city  consisted  oidy  of  dim  lanterns  aicl 
ton-hes,  dispersed  at  diatant  intervals,  and,  i-omparej  with  thu 
hriglit  glare  of  modem  gns  would  hiwo  seemed  only  a  diwky 
gloom.  In  I"?,  the  road  between  Paris  and  Versailles,  for 
nearly  nine  miles  in  leiigtli,  wu«  lighted ;  and  in  the  present  «n- 
tury  the  French  metropolis  has  eteadily  improved  its  strert 
lamjis,  until  the  introduetion  of  gas  made  the  streets  of  Par«  | 
lis  brilliant  bv  niffht  as  hv  ilav. 

M.MinWiifr  ill  I  o,„l<„;.  -..Yar  l.;i.'k  ;i-  Hir.S,  ili,.  rili^ro^  m-it.' 
•  .v.l'o:]  In  |,la,r  l,KM]K  i„  I'roiit  of  their  luHi^^os  cvurv  ni!,'lii 
ih.riiiLr  Ih.-  ^^iill.■r;  Inil  n<  Uu-  iis  i;:5ll  the  role  wns  inipurfcilli- 
ol>,.vvd.  Knlil.T-  llllr.i  lis  n.nuw  slrwli^.  and  life  and  pi-uixTtv 
w.Mv  n.-vcr  MMiiv  ill  ill.'  ihiikiRSS.  (Ilnss  Innips  wire  ncM  iii- 
lr.»lM,v.!.  M  tlu-  luiMii-  ,.x)>,n-,';  lli.ir  ntiniWr  wiis  nipidlv  iii- 
.■iviiscd.  nrid    U'\wU   llu'  ,l<>-<;  u(   llu-  iiii.etwiith   icnfiirv  ili- 
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d  rooking.  But  they  had  never  discovered  tlie  art  of  making 
s  (q,t\).  In  1702  Mr.  William  Murdoch  first  used  gas  for 
^hting  his  "offices  and  house  in  Redruth,  Cornwall.  The  Bir- 
ingham  manufacturers  at  oiice  adopted  the  invention.  The 
iparalleled  splendor  of  the  light  at  once  attracted  public 
tention.  The  peace  of  1802,  transitory  as  a  sudden  illumina- 
)n,  was  celebrated  by  the  ligliting  of  the  factory  of  Watt  and 
>ulton,  at  Birmingham,  with  a  flame  that  seemed  to  rival  the 
ightness  of  the  stars.  The  invention  spread  over  the  world, 
nidon,  asliamed  of  its  once  boasted  array  of  endless  lamps, 
>w  glittered  with  hundreds  of  miles  of  gas-lights.  Paris  again 
lied  the  whole  world  to  witness  its  tasteful  illumination.  The 
ties  of  the  New  World  lighted  up  every  corner  of  their  busy 
reets.    Even  Rome  yielded  to  the  useful  invention. 

Subway  in  New  York.     Every  now  and  then  some  writer 

special  articles  on  Old  New  York  discovers  that  there  exists 
ider  lower  Broadway  a  short  tunnel  which  has  a  right  to  call 
;elf  the  first  New  York  subway.  It  runs  ten  blocks,  from  Park 
ace  to  Walker  Street,  and  was  built  in  18G9,  under  a  franchise 
anted  originally  for  "  the  transmission  of  letters,  packages, 
id  merchandise  by  means  of  pneumatic  tubes."  In  1873  thi*< 
anchise  was  extended  so  as  to  permit  the  transportation  of  pas- 
ngers  from  the  Battery  up  Broadway  to  Central  Park  and  up 
adison  Avenue  to  the  Harlem  Biver.  This,  too,  was  to  be  done 
lenmatically.  As  a  guarantee  of  good  faith,  the  company 
d  actually  put  a  car  into  the  little  section  of  subway  that  it 
ig,  and  did  carry  a  few  passengers  the  length  of  the  line,  by 
imping  the  air  away  from  in  front  of  the  one  vehicle  which  was 
e  beginning  and  the  end  of  its  investment  in  rolling  stock. 

This  car,  says  the  Scientific  American,  February,  1912,  is 
ill  in  the  long-sealed  tunnel,  and,  according  to  the  same  author- 
f^  the  tunnel  itself  was  not  only  excavated  by  means  of  a 
•draulic  shield,  much  like  those  now  in  use,  but  the  work  was 
me  without  any  interference  with  surface  traffic.  Fears  for  the 
fety  of  adjoining  buildings,  combined  with  lack  of  money  and 
mbts  as  to  the  practicability  of  any  motors  then  available  for 
iderground  traction,  brought  operations  to  a  close. 

*^It  still  has  an  owner,  of  what  substantiality  remains  to  be 
en,  in  the  shape  of  the  New  York  Parcel  Despatch  Company, 
id  Eugene  W.  Austin,  its  president,  has  solemnly  warned  the 
ubiic  Service  Commission  that  trespassers  will  be  prosecuted. 
lie  commissioners  profess  a  lofty  indifference  fo  the  threats  of  a 
mpany  which,  if  not  dead,  has  been  sleeping  for  forty  years,  but 
>  longer  ago  than  1889  tlie  Court  of  Appeals,  iu  dei\\f\w^  \^& 
DstitutionalJtj  ot  the  passenger  franchise,  did  aH\im  1\\^V%^\\.^ 


iliiidifd  lil^o  tlie  ri^'lit  of  acliiij 
'I'liis  was  allowed  lier  by  the  Wai 

\ow  conies  the  most  notable 
the  24th  of  June,  the  Asaembly 
were  startled  by  the  appearance 
upon  the  Eoene,  who  demanded  b 
in  the  Assembly  by  virtue  of  h 
attorney.    Alas  for  Mistress  Bren 
rights  of  her  sex!    The  governor 
fused  her.     The  injured  lady,  as  I. 
protested  against  all  the  acts  of  the 
vote  was  received  as  well  as  the  vot 

By  this  action  Margaret  Brent 
on  record  as  the  first  woman  in  A 
the  rights  of  her  sex. 

Forgetfulness  of  her  priority  hi 
to  put  forward  another  claimant  ii 
Starbuck  (1015-1717),  daughter  of 
of  Nantucket,  Tristram  Coffyn  (ae 
wife  of  Nathanael  Rtarbiick. 

She  was  essentially  a  New  Womi 
word  was  coined.  In  the  language  c 
preacher,  "  The  islanders  esteemed  1 
for  little  of  moment  was  done  witb" 
ings  sho  wa?  n^f--' 
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sband,  then  at  the  Continental  Congress  in  Philadelphia :  ^'  I 
!«•  to  hear  thai  you  have  declared  an  independency,  and  in  the 
w  code  of  laws,  which  I  suppose  it  will  be  necessary  for  you 

make,  I  desire  that  you  would  remember  the  ladies  and  be 
)re  generous  to  them  than  were  your  ancestors.  If  particular 
re  and  attention  are  not  paid  to  the  ladies,  we  are  determined 
foment  a  rebellion,  and  will  not  hold  ourselves  bound  to  obey 
y  laws  in  which  we  have  no  voice  or  representation/' 

We  are  not  told  how  John  Adams  replied  to  this  epistle  from 
3  fair  spouse,  but  we  do  know  that  in  the  famous  Declaration 

Independence,  where  all  men  are  declared  equal,  the  women 
2eived  no  more  consideration  than  did  Margaret  Brent  nearly 
e  hundred  and  fifty  years  before. 

After  peace  had  been  proclaimed,  however,  the  Continental 
ingress  left  the  suffrage  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  States,  and 
?w  Jersey  conferred  it  on  all  inhabitants  worth  $250,  male 
d  female  alike.  So  the  women  of  New  Jersey  actually  voted 
on  the  acceptance  of  the  national  Constitution.  The  law 
anting  them  the  franchise  was  not  repealed  until  1807. 

In  Europe  the  original  Suffragette  was  a  Frenchwoman, 
ympe  de  Gouges,  who  was  beheaded  during  the  Revolution. 
le  was  born  in  Montauban,  May  7,  1748,  and  was  therefore 
ne  than  forty  years  old  when  the  French  Revolution  broke  out. 
?r  putative  father  was  a  butcher,  her  real  father  was  the 
arquis  Le  Franc  de  Pompignan,  who  was  a  poet  and  often  he- 
me the  butt  of  Voltaire.    She  married  before  she  was  twenty 

old  man  "who  was  neither  rich  nor  well-born  " — a  cook,  in 
?t,  as  appears  from  the  birth  certificate  of  her  son,  Pierre 
ibry.  She  left  the  conjugal  home  and  began  a  life  of  adven- 
re.  At  the  age  of  34 ^he  became  a  woman  of  letters,  and  pro- 
eed  several  plays  wliich  had  but  a  moderate  success.  In  the 
ry  first  of  these,  "The  Generous  Man"  (1786),  she  showed 
rself  a  woman's  rights  woman.  Through  one  of  her  charac- 
•s  she  protests  against  the  exclusion  of  women  from  "  all  power 
d  knowledge."  Two  years  later  in  another  play,  "The  Re- 
rmed  Philosopher,"  another  of  her  characters  broaches  what 
IS  then  the  startling  heresy,  that  "two  beings  independent  in 
nk  and  fortune,  united  by  marriage,  should  have  equal  rights 

disposing  of  their  future  and  their  actions!"  And  an  old 
verness  in  the  play  is  made  to  add,  "  Let  them  put  trousers  on 

and  send  us  to  college  and  see  if  they  don't  make  thousands 
heroes  out  of  us !  *' 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  she  grew  even  bolder. 

her  "Declaration  of  the  Risrhts  of  Women  ai\d  of  Wotcnrxv 
tizens  "  (1791),  she  JecJared  that  "  Woman  \§>  \iOTTv  ix^^^  «xA 
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has  equal  rights  witii  men.  SocJal  dialiuctiou  c&a  he  (ouaid 
only  on  genera!  utility.'  Anotiier  para^rapli  ran:  "The  law 
ought  to  he  the  ex  press  ioii  of  the  general  will.  All  citizens,  mtsi 
and  women,  heing  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  ought  to  concui 
liersonally  or  through  tlieir  represeiitatives  in  it«  formation.  It 
ought  to  be  equul  for  M.  All  dti)».<n!),  men  and  women,  ought  to 
he  equally  adniissible  to  all  dignitieH,  places,  public  employments, 
aa-ording  to  their  capacities,  and  without  any  other  distinctions 
than  those  of  their  virtues  and  tlieir  talents." 

Though  she  favored  the  Kevolution,  slie  denounced  its  fiercer 
e.<:ces8ee,  attacking  .Marat  and  Uobcspierre  and  defending  Louis 
XVI.  On  the  20th  of  July,  1793,  Olympe  de  Gouges  vat 
iirrcsted.  She  had  just  issued  n  pamphlet  called  "The  Three 
Urns,"  in  which  she  proposed  a  plebiscite  on' these  three  solu- 
tions: "republican  government  one  and  indivisible;  federal  gov- 
ernment ;  monarchical  goremment,"  There  was  a  revolutionai? 
law  which  pronounced  cnpital  punishment  on  all  who  should 
print  &  book  or  pamphlet  provoking  the  rei^stablishment  of  mon- 
ar-'hv  nh-mpc  hn-l  ii.TS.'lf  ^.nlcl  hor  fntc  Sin-  wm~  kept  in 
prij^on  llirce  nionlli-  ami  jruillolincd  oJi  Ihc  3d  of  Xnvenil.t^r. 

In  is:»i  th..Tc  ranu-  In  ilic  Vu\wd  SUltf.'^i  aji  cloiiucnl  \-<>nuz 
cnlliiisia^t.  KrncsliMc  L.  Kosc.  tlir  ilaTi^'hlor  of  ii  r.M.i  in  IVIami. 
.Slic  «as  tiK'  lir^t  iv(.niai.  to  tnko  lb."  platform  and  iir^'>  tlh- 
Honicn  ..r  this  .■..iiiilrv  to  appeal  for  laws  whi<h  iilTccted  llnir 
inlcrcsts.  In  is:!l^-:!r  i^lie  .-in- ill  a  led  a  pclili(Mi  for  a  law  tliat 
would  enable  married  women  to  hold  projitTty,  and  could  seii;rc 
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to  be  voted  upon,  the  House  was  thronged,  the  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor and  many  officers  of  the  State  being  present.  When  the 
question  was  put  to  vote,  the  result  stood  65  ayes  to  50  noes,  a 
constitutional  majority.  A  burst  of  applause  broke  forth.  The 
legislators  became  panic-stricken,  and  before  the  applause  had 
died  away  two  of  them  had  hurriedly  changed  their  ayes  to  noes. 
The  final  vote  stood  G3  to  52,  and  the  day  was  lost  to  the 
suffragists. 

A  still  narrower  defeat  was  that  experienced  in  1895.  On 
^farch  14  of  that  year  six  men  presented  a  mammoth  petition  for 
the  suffrage  cause  and  introduced  at  the  same  time  a  bill  con- 
ferring the  right  upon  women.  It  passed  the  Legislature,  the  vote 
standing  81  ayes  to  31  noes.  Then  ensued  a  fortnight  of  waiting, 
occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  a  period  where  a  comma  should 
have  been  in  the  draft  of  the  bill.  At  last  it  was  presented  to  the 
Senate  and  carried  at  once,  20  ayes  to  5  noes.  At  once  it  was 
discovered  that  the  word  "  resident "  had  been  substituted  for 
the  word  "  citizen,"  and  the  bill  was  void.  The  entire  year's 
work  was  lost  to  the  suffragists  and  they  have  not  since  been 
able  to  secure  a  majority.  The  responsibility  for  the  blunder 
has  never  been  placed. 

Sunday  and  the  Sabbath.  In  the  Book  of  Acts  (Acts,  xx, 
7)  and  in  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.,  xvi,  2)  the  day  we  now  call  Sunday 
is  simply  "the  first  day  of  the  week.''  By  St.  John  (Rev.,  i,  10) 
and  other  early  Christian  writers  (Euskbius  book  iv,  c.  18; 
and  book  iv,  c.  23)  it  is  called  "the  Lord's  day."  St.  Barnabas, 
apparently  in  order  to  designate  it  as  the  day  after  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  (seventh  day),  calls  it  '^  the  eighth  day"  (in  his 
Epistle  Part  15).  Some  of  the  earliest  of  the  fathers,  including 
Justin  Mart3T  (Apologeticus  2)  and  Tertullian  (Apologeticus 
].:),  call  it  ''Sunday/'  and  so  it  was  most  usually  called 
thereafter,  the  day  seldom  being  otherwise  designated  in 
the  imperial  edicts  of  the  first  Christian  emperors.  "  It  may, 
indeed,  with  great  propriety  retain  this  name,"  said  Bishop 
Fobart,  "because  it  is  dedicated  to  the  honor  of  that  Saviour 
who  is  by  the  prophet  called  the  Sun  of  Righteousness."  In  the 
Emperor  Constant ine's  order  to  the  Roman  army  as  to  the 
observance  of  Sunday,  it  is  called  "the  holy,  happy  day,"  cer- 
tainly a  most  striking  and  appropriate  title.  Many  centuries 
after,  some  of  the  sects  specially  noted  for  the  austerity  of  their 
religious  views,  adopted  the  idea  of  Judaizing  the  Christian 
Lord's  day — this  "holy,  happy  day" — into  a  Jewish  Sabbath, 
the  rigorous  observance  of  which  became  one  of  the  prominent 
features  of  Puritan  Christianity  and  blue-law  legislation,  and, 
naturally,  in  adopting  the  Jewish  observance,  th^N  viAov^ft^  VxNJcv 
it  the  Jewish  name  and  called  Sunday  "  the  Sa\i>a«^\Xv?^ 
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Never  ill  tliu  Svw  Teslatneut  itself,  nor  in  the  writings  o(  the 
curly  Fathers,  is  tliarp  any  iclontiiii.'Mtiuii  of  the  Jewish  Sabbitli 
with  tlie  Chrii>tiaii  Sunday.  Never  ia  tho  observance  of  tlie 
Salbath  alliuled  to  gave  as  a  purelj-  Jewish  ordinance.  St.  Paul 
even  goes  Eo  fur  as  to  (ieitoum.-e  it  afi  a  dangeroiiB  superstition. 
But  it  may  bo  gathered  from  acaltered  intimations,  CBpeciallj' 
with  tho  light  retleded  on  (liem  from  later  tradition,  that  in 
ii|»»sto!ii'  drivfi  the  first  day  of  Hie  week,  or  the  Lord's  day,  had 
begun  to  be  oliMTved,  in  memory  of  the  Hesurrection,  by  the 
(vlciiratiou  of  the  KucliariBt.  It  has  been  surmised  that  this 
was  one  of  the  "  lonimandnients"  which  tlie  Saviour  gave  to 
his  apostles  during  the  forty  days  lictween  the  liesurret^tiou  and 
the  Ascension  (Luke  xxiii,  5G),  But  Sunday  wus  never  called 
the  Sabbath.  To  do  so  would  have  led  to  manifest  confusion, 
for  the  Sahljath,  or  Saturday,  was  from  a  very  early  period 
observed  widely  in  the  Church  as  a  fast,  not  on  Jewish  grounds, 
hut  in  memory  of  the  Burial  of  our  Lord,  just  as  Wednesday  and 
Friday  were  kept  in  honor  of  the  Betraval  and  the  Passion. 

■      ■      ■  ■  ■  "1  Sunday  the  Salv 
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II  iiiipoiirs,  ll).T.'fnrc.  that  (ho  <inlv  two  points  in  n>2anl  to  the 
dav  oil  wlii,-h  Ciiristuins  of  all  :\iS->.  lunr  li.vn  -enorallv  agrued  are 
-  Ihst.  Ill,'  dut\  of  piililir  worshi!.:  and.  scoudly.  ihc  duty  of 
ic.-lini:,  iHid  ctialiliiig  ollii'is  to  rost,  from  Ihi'  ordinarv  bnsines- 

nf  lif Iho  uwklv  f.-lival  of  the  Ji'csiirrwtion.     In  the  motho.l 

of  fiirrviti-r  out  those  ohjcots,  and  still  moro  in  all  further  modc- 
orhoiioriiisrlhodav'.  (li..reIia\ehH-n  in  dilTiTeiit  times  and  placo< 
nimnst  inlinite  dilfiTLmes  of  detail,  bolh  among  Catholies  ami 
I'rol, ■slants.  I'.iil  all  Icsiinn.iiv  i,'o,s  lo  oonllnn  liaxlor's  <o(i- 
chisioii.  that  '■  frnm  and  in  tho  apusllos"  .kvs  Ih,.  .-luirrhfs  unnni- 
nu.iislv  a-n^d  in  ihi-  liolv  nso  of  it  as  a  si.]\iiat,>d  dav.- 

Modi.Tval  ii^a-o.  uhilM  ^(,■^llv  ■■iif-.n  in-  allond^ince  ;U  clniri  li 

and  al.slin r  rmiii  rill  -n-^  il..  «-„|-k,  h,.,,Tlhrl,-s<  ra^n^.d  Snud:iv 

aninseiHeols.     'ilm  <lav  w.is  vtv-AU'^  as  \\w.  nnwWn  'i>'A\N*.\  of  the 
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people,  combining  recreation  witli  religious  worship,  which  last 
was  itself  a  kind  of  recreation  and  helped  to  add  something  of 
hriglitness  to  their  dull  and  monotonous  lives. 

The  public  spectacles  were  held  not  to  be  innocent,  and  Chris- 
tians were  forbidden  to  witness  them  at  any  time  on  account  of 
their  immoral  and  idolatrous  adjuncts.  It  was  because  the 
leisure  of  Sunday  afforded  exceptional  facilities  for  this  forbid- 
den practice,  which  was  moreover  found  to  interfere  with  attend- 
ance at  Divine  service,  that  Theodosius  in  the  year  38G  was 
induced  to  put  a  stop  to  all  public  performances  on  that  day. 
When,  after  the  lapse  of  several  centuries,  sacred  dramas  began  to 
be  introduced  into  Christian  practice,  they  were  usually  per- 
formed in  churches  and  on  Sundays  or  festivals. 

Hal  lam  observes  that  the  founders  of  the  English  Reforma- 
tion made  no  change  in  this  respect,  but  that  in  the  following 
century  Sabbatarianism  grew  up — both  in  the  use  of  the  word 
Sabbath  and  the  Judaic  tone  of  thought  it  implied — as  a  dis- 
tinctive badge  of  Puritanism.  For  it  would  not  be  correct  to 
say  that  the  modern  Sabbatarian  notion  is  so  much  distinctively 
Protestant  as  distinctively  insular  and  Puritan. 

It  derives  as  little  countenance  from  the  fathers  of  "  the 
Blessed  Reformation,"  English  or  foreign,  as  from  the  fathers 
of  the  primitive  Church.  The  Confession  of  Augsburg  expressly 
condemns  it;  Cranmer,  in  accordance  with  his  general  Erastian- 
ism,  calls  the  observance  of  Sunday  "  a  mere  appointment  of  the 
magistrate";  even  the  Puritanical  Calvin  used  to  play  at  bowls 
on  Sunday  at  Geneva.  And  to  this  day  the  countrymen  and  core- 
ligionists of  Luther  and  Calvin  have  nothing  in  common  in  this 
respect  with  their  English  or  Scotch  followers.  The  *^  Conti- 
nental Sunday"  which  Protestants  are  so  fond  of  denouncing 
is  really  characteristic  of  Protestant  more  than  of  Catholic  coun- 
tries;  so  much  so  indeed  that  the  measure  of  influence  exercised 
by  the  Church  may  usually  be  gauged  in  a  Catholic  city  by  noting 
what  proportion  of  the  shops  are  kept  open.  Thus,  at  Munich 
and  Lucerne  they  are  closed,  in  Paris  only  very  partially  so;  at 
Berlin  and  Zurich  they  are  open.  The  Sabbatarian  view  is  an 
invention,  not  of  the  sixteenth  century  but  the  seventeenth, 
when  the  Puritans  so  fiercely  railed  at  "the  impious  ^Book 
of  Sports'"  issued  by  authority  of  Charles  I  and  Laud,  and  con- 
trived under  Charles  II  to  secure  the  passing  of  an  act  against 
Sabbath  breaking. 

An  anecdote  published  in  the  Universal  Magazine  for  177^) 
illustrates  the  condition  of  the  Sabbath  question  in  Boston, 
V,  S.,  about  that  time: 

iiome  years  ago,  a  Commamlcr  of  one  of  Urn  Ma'^vvsV^^  %\\\V^  vA  \s«a, 
be/ng'  ftUtioned  at  tliia  placo,  liad  orders  to  cruiae,  ixota  Ivdcl^  Vq  Wxafe^ 
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ill  "rdff  fo  fmilvit  i.ilr  linilr.  Hllil  ilinl.mia  lliu  mi-iiiy.  U  liapptnwl  UB- 
hic-kil/  tliat  lie  ri'lurniM  fruni  oni-  at  lii»  cruii«"»  on  a  Sundiir:  and.  lu 
lio  liail  Mt  Ilia  luily  at  llnitan,  tl>«  nii>m<^t  elie  hail  hmrd  of  the  ahipt 
arrival,  aht^  liaHtrncd  iluwn  tu  the  WA(«r'a  side,  In  order  to  receive  Vm. 
The  Captain,  on  landing,  nnbmrrd  hut  with  K^ndi-rnme  anil  RlTection: 
Diiit,  aa  there  were  many  aiiorlRtors  liy,  gave  great  olTenw,  and  wi» 
<-Dnsid«red  as  an  art  of  indt-<*ncy  arc!  a  flagrant  profanation  of  the 
Snlihath.  The  next  day,  tiMTefnre,  he  \faa  aiimnioned  lietine  tiie  Ktagis- 
tratea,  who,  wilh  iiimiy  wvt>re  relmkes  niid  [liniia  exhortations,  ordmd 
him  to  be  puhlidy  wliip[ied.  Tlic  C'aptHJn  stiDeil  hia  indignation  xnd 
reiientnient  as  murh  as  potwililp!  and,  an  the  |>iiiilf>hment.  from  the  fi^ 
quen(7  of  it,  wan  not  otlend«d  Willi  nny  grrnt  dejirec  of  ignominy  or 
diBfirace.  ho  mixed  with  the  U*t  TOiiiimny,  was  we)l  r«reiv«l  by  tliem, 
and  they  were  apparently  nod  frienili. 

At  length  the  time  ol  tlie  etatio.n  expired,  and  he  was  Teealled.  He 
went,  tlierefnre,  willi  aoeming  eoncem,  to  take  leave  of  his  wortli.r 
friendit;  and,  tlint  tliry  might  spend  one  Uappy  day  Insether  l)etoTe  their 
final  gepai-Htion,  he  invitM  llie  prineipaJ  Magi»trate»  and  select  men 
to  dine  with  him  on  lioard  his  aliip  upon  the  day  of  bis  de[iartnre. 
Tney  aerepted  the  invitation,  and  nothing  eotild  be  wore  Joyous  and 
eonvivial  than  tlitt  ent^rt«inment  whieh  be  gave  ttieni.  j\t  lengUi  the 
fatal  moment  arrived  that  -was  to  aeparatc  them:  th«  aaehor  waa 
a-i>enk,   the   sails   were   unfurled,    and   nothing   w!Ih   n^anting   hut   the 


An  o!,jo,t  Ic.^^nii  rcrcnilv  l.mLii.')il  honi.>  1,.  tho  Ila-iini  bosom 
SOUK'  milixiili.in  ol'  «liiil  liu^ir  ^uno-tnrs  liiiil  PiLirciv^l  from  tlio 
Siil>hiil!irJnnisiii  ol'  lli.'  |.ii>l.  TJiif^  li-j'son  wiis  onfon-c]  hv  ih.. 
I>nli,r  of  lli.it  filv  hi  llio  v.;ii-  IWi:.  |):<lri,-i-.\llorn<.v  ^!ol■.lM 
!i;iil  ki'pt  ,-iilii-isnii,'  fli.-iii  for  til..  noM-^Tifoi-c'iiiont  of'tli.'  l,\\: 
■Vh.-  ]>..]■„■<■  ivlortr.i  I.v  :,  |inirli.nl  iirL'imicnt  of  i!k'  ■^..n  ktum-n 
to  lo-i'iiiii^  ns  til'-  rr.hnllo  „,/  .,h.~„nhim.  On  tlu>  ftisiiiii- 
Suiubv  Ou'V  .■hfom.i  in.]is<iiMii(niH-)v  evorv  Miic  law  ilirv 
...liiil  liiul  Ol.  till.  Looks.  Kmm\I>.»Iv  who  «i,s  si'cn  l,v  ;in  otli.rr 
iloiiijr  ;i  t^lroki'  of  work  w:is  siKiinioooil  l.uforo  n  m,v.n>u-.\w.  for 
il.vision  whHlifr  tin-  work  wa-  on,,  of  iio,i.ssilv.  Twelvo  lioiolrr,! 
IK'rsoiis  ill  iill  wi.iv  tlius  hrni|..'lit  1o  jii-^lii'o.  and  .1  ^roat  manv  ol" 
tlu'iii  paiil  (ino^.  .SwiH.pJML;  si,!,.w,ilk-:,  ,l,.liv,.rinu'  i<*.-or.-am  "ai..! 
otliLT  ix^risliahl,.  artiilos  of  f„o,].  siiipiiiii-  ilinitn.al  ^i-nu>rv  ;ii].| 
c/rccLs  !)l('  pliiviivz  '>!'  or.U.'Mr.,!.*  iu  UotcU— tlu-s,.  mv  tvp:t.iU 
instanrcfi  of  the  klmV  »t  Smi«\-,x\  nvwV  V>^  %nVwV  \\\q  vvnXv;  ^xx^\.- 
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arrests.  In  Roxbury,  which  is  a  part  of  Boston,  some  work  was 
being  done  on  Stony  Brook.  Here  the  boomerang  was  out- 
boomeranged.  The  contractors  decided  to  apply  the  reductio 
ad  ahsurdum  to  the  police  themselves,  and  so  quit  work,  with  the 
resnlt  that  the  brook  overflowed  and  filled  the  cellars  of  near-by 
residents. 

Sunday-School.  One  Sunday  morning  in  the  year  1812, 
a  workingman,  carefully  dressed  in  his  best  suit,  came  out 
of  his  house  on  the  main  street  of  the  old  English  town  of 
Glouc^ester  and  strolled  leisurely  down  the  hill.  The  "  New 
Inn  '^  was  fronted  then,  as  it  is  to-day,  by  a  square  garden  over- 
hung by  tlie  carved  galleries  of  the  tavern.  There  was  a  moss- 
dad  well  in  the  centre,  and  about  it  were  beds  of  sweet-smelling 
pinks  and  columbines. 

But  the  calm  of  that  Sunday  morning  was  destroyed  by  a 
crowd  of  street  boys,  who  fought  over  the  flower  beds,  making  the 
dav  hideous  with  their  noise  and  coarse  talk. 

The  printer — for  printing  was  his  work  on  week-days — 
stopped  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  and  looked  steadily  at  the  boys. 
Presently  he  said  to  himself:  "At  this  rate  those  boys  will  soon 
go  utterly  to  the  bad.  That  must  not  be !  There  are  good  possi- 
bilities in  them.    Here,  boys,''  he  called  aloud,  *'  come  with  me !  " 

He  led  them,  yelling  and  pushing,  down  the  street  into  his 
own  quiet  house,  planning  as  he  went  how  to  keep  them  there 

"  I  am  going,"  he  said  presently,  '*  to  start  a  school  for  you. 
Now  and  here.    It  shall  be  a  free  school ;  I  will  be  the  teacher." 

The  boys  received  the  news  with  shouts.  They  were  too 
ragged  and  grimy  to  go  to  church  on  Sundays.  Xo  other  decent 
place  was  open  to  them. 

The  next  Sunday  his  house  was  crowded  with  the  same  class 
of  children. 

The  idea  of  a  free  school  on  Sunday  appealed  to  every  Chris- 
tian as  a  most  hopeful  plan  for  the  rescue  of  children  from 
wickedness.  It  spread  through  the  town,  through  the  shire, 
through  England.  It  was  adopted  in  France  and  Germany;  it 
made  its  wav  to  Australia  and  to  the  United  States.  Now  in 
every  country  in  the  world  and  in  every  sect  there  are  these 
schools,  in  which,  every  Sunday  morning,  the  Bible  story  is  told, 
without  money  and  without  price. 

In  the  staid  old  city  of  Gloucester  they  still  show  you  the 
New  Inn  and  the  garden  where  the  boys  played,  and  the  old 
brown  house  with  its  peaked  roof  in  which  Robert  Baikes,  that 
long-ago  morning,  taught  the  first  Sunday-school. 

Sunken  Cities.  There  must  be  some  fundamental  truth  in 
the  legends  so  widesjiread  in  Germany,  Holland,  uwd  IreWwvL 
wliicb  refer,  with  move  or  Jess  particv\\aT\l\  ol  v\viV?o\^  \c\  vi\\l\^^ 
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Biibmergfd  many  frttboms  deep  at  llie  Ijottom  of  great  lakes  or 
eeus  (ir  weans.  Sometimes,  on  very  clear  (lays,  their  tikllest  build- 
ings may  1>«  Jinily  descried  through  the  waves,  or  faint  souiiiis 
as  of  I'hiniing  bell#  may  bo  beard  floating  upward  from  their 
towers  or  stipples. 

TliL-  Lake  of  Killarney  is  aaid  to  have  once  been  the  site  of  a 
L'reat  and  popiilinis  city  fsmoufl  in  Oltic  Itgend.  Lough  Neah 
18  another  Iri(*h  lake  with  a  Mirailttr  htntory.  Who  does  not  re- 
member Tom  MiK)re's  poem  beginning: 

Oil  I^iigli  Nca.l>'R  banks  tu  llw  nBlictuiBn  strata. 

He 


The  Irish  legi-mls  all  agree  in  one  iwrticulnr,  that  these  cities 
were  deiwndent  for  their  prosperity  on  a  holy  well  situated  just 
outside  their  wail!".  Tliis  well  wa»  never  to  be  left  open  after 
sunset.  But,  alas!  both  the  royal  court  and  the  city  were  so 
given  up  to  revelry  that  one  evening  no  one  remembered  to  cloae 


Tber 


llie  fiiri.iiK  witlPT 


ulfinp 
Ml  I  ml: 


■Jl vl'  •\'>i:U  lurk:.  I... I  .■n.l.  .hiik  rurk  roun.l. 

Tlnl.qeiii  alsn  li:t>  iis  IvLTiidarv  <ilv  (if  Vitiela.  buried  in  the 
sea  jnsi  nir  ii~  iri;i<is.  Fi>licriiiiri  ,-^iiv  that  im  ilear  dav^;  wlioii 
ilii>-rn  is  si.K^i.lh  ih.-v  .iin  l...ik  .Inwn  iiiin  ilin  wnt,T>  nii.l  ^e.>  tlii> 

t..v.k.'.i   nmf.  ,.r  ;l   rilv  „!■  th,.  niiibllc  ,1-.--.  ,vu\   lll:ll    ill,-  U.IHllL'  of 
llir  l«.|N  ill   thr  rlniivli  s|iir,-:  i-onii-   iViiiillv  ii|i  In   llii'iii  u<  lIu'V 

lfi\i:<  nil    JHcdIltll    n[    ;i   vim\.>\lV    \\v,\(  'V.VnV,,  NvVwV  aV  \V  V\\w. 
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of  the  Moorish  conquest  was  miraculously  engulfed  by  the  earth 
to  protect  it  and  its  band  of  nuns  from  sacrilege.  The  bells, 
organ,  and  choir  could  be  occasionally  heard  during  forty  years, 
at  which  time  the  last  of  the  sisters  must  have  died,  for  no  sound 
was  heard  afterward.  The  spire  of  the  convent  projecting  out  of 
I  he  ground  is  still  shown.     See  Ys. 

Swallow.  "Garrula  hirundo,"  writes  Virgil,  and  there  are 
occasions  when  the  lack-plumed  swift  deserves  the  epithet,  but 
the  swallow  itself  only  murmurs  or  inwardly  pipes  a  small  flutter- 
ing note  as  he  swoops  and  gyrates  through  the  air.  He  is  often 
seen  in  the  open,  but  his  truest  affections  are  enkindled  by  things 
of  human  kind,  the  cottage  and  the  barn  roof,  the  common  where 
children  congregate,  the  telegraph  wires  near  inhabited  homes. 

The  curious  belief  which  Gilbert  White  seemed  to  share,  that 
many  of  the  swallows  hibernate,  has  now  been  as  completely  ex- 
ploded as  that  the  barnacle  goose  is  a  development  of  the 
barnacle  shell-fish.  And  we  may  rejoice  at  the  destruction  of  the 
legend.  It  is  not  at  all  so  pleasant  or  so  fanciful  to  think  that 
the  swallow  sneaks  into  a  hole  or  a  cornice,  like  the  ugly  bat  or 
the  unsocial  bear.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  torpidity  about  the 
swallow.  The  few  loiterers  that  are  caught  in  the  snow  suffer 
for  it  in  a  sleep  that  knows  no  waking.  But  where  do  the  swallows 
go  when  they  leave  us?  This  question  has  never  been  exhaus- 
tively answered.  In  some  charming  verses  by  Theophile 
Gautier  in  the  Moniteur,  and  which  were  afterward  cleverly 
decanted  into  English  by  Father  Prout,  we  have  a  pretty  picture 
of  what  the  poet  calls  a  "  synagogue  "  of  the  birds,  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  views  as  to  the  several  places  they 
respectively  intended  to  visit. 

Elles,  s'assemblant  par  centaines^ 

Se  concertent  pour  le  depart. 
L'une  dit,  Oh  que  dans  Ath^nes 

11  fait  bon  sur  le  vieux  rempart. 

Tous  les  ans  j'y  vais  et  je  niche 

Aux  metopes  du  Parthenon; 
Men  nid  boucbe  dans  la  corniche, 

Le  trou  d*un  boulet  de  canon. 

Another  swallow  tells  his  friends  that  he  has  a  snug  retreat  over 
a  coffee-shop  at  Smyrna;  a  third  is  a  sort  of  hermit,  who  affects 
a  residence  among  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  and  Baalbec;  while  a 
fourth  is  resolved  to  make  for  the  third  cataract  of  the  Nile, 
where  there  is  a  convenient  crevice  for  him  in  the  neck  of  an 
ancient  statue.  The  swallows  are,  we  believe,  actually  to  be 
seen  in  these  quarters,  and  the  flight  has  been  frequently  met  with 
on  its  passage  across  the  sea.  The  birds  are  ^wvA  w^w^^t  ^«^ 
Sf  low  on  the  journey,  but  they  would  be  a\log|&\)cv^i  VcA>\^\v^:ft^ 
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BB  to  this  by  thu  wiiui.  Tliey  invariably  make  for  the  narrowest 
Btraits  from  point  lo  jwiut,  but  yet  tli«Y  must  be  sometimes  so 
long  iipun  llu'  wiiig  ttial,  taking  into  Hciomit  thai  there  can  W 
little,  if  any,  insect  food  over  the  salt  ocean,  they  must  Buffer 
from  hmiger  and  thirst;  (or  the  swallow  ia  a  thirsty  son!  and 
is  a  most  valiant  trencherman  at  minute  flies.  However,  the 
Journey  is  accomplished  domehow,  iind  we  are  swallowlesa  until 
the  new  year  is  lH)rn  and  advanced. 

Swifts  have  a  had  name  in  Jrvland.  Their  tlesh  is  held  to 
be  poisonous,  fur  they  hare  each  a  drop  of  the  devil's  blood  in 
their  veins,  and  it  is  Ihought  ill  for  thu  dead  when  a  swift  ehoot^ 
over  the  hearse.  Oddly  enough,  this  superstition  does  not  apply 
to  the  smaller  sn'nllow^.  In  Enf^land  we  have  not  honrd  that  any 
such  notions  obtain.  The  swallow  ought,  in(1«><I,  to  he  a  favorite 
with  every  one.  He  never  touches  our  fruit,  no  matter  how  ripe 
and  luficiouB  the  peaches  aud  lh«  cherries  look;  and  what  more 
wek'ome  gue^t  to  onr  shores  than  that  daring  pioneer  of  the 
proverb  ? 

Swimming  Bath.  The  earliest  mention  of  a  swimmiiiK 
hiilli  M.  i\u  ilisrovcrcl  ill  Kiiirlish  lil;-niluro  bv  tlic  patient  corru- 
si.0Tidri,t>  of  Xoh:.-  a,<.l  (Jm'rl':<  (s.-c  Tenth 'scried.  \.  p.  Si'i  i-^ 
lIinT  ,-..iiiiiiiu-.l  ill  (he  )oll..«in<;  M.lu-rtisunicnt  in  the  Lomioi^ 
Daih,  AJn  rli.'.-r.  MiLV.'S.  IM'.': 


n'\'<  •■  lli-l.iiv  i.r  i.niidon  ■"  s.us  lliat  "  the  cnniplctoM 

l.ith  il;  tl.c  vvlinic  Morlil  -  )s  the   I'ccrlcss  Tool,  whirl. 


■  Wil 


I  Ken 


in  11  r-K  ■■  IVeHe-s  l'.,ui  "■  >ceni*  In  lime  been  llu!  oriiriiml  nam.' 
..r;i  si^niii,'  ill  ihi-^  iiei-lili..ili.»«!,  «hi<li  ..vcrlloued  il^  Uuik^  .iij,l 
fornicl  ;i  poiiil  sn  ihni-eioiis  to  life  timt  the  wor.l  Ueeame  ei>r- 
ni|.|e,l  1„  ••  I'eriluii-."  Keiii]i.  Imwever.  ic-toved  llie  oriirii];ll 
iianic  when,  af  Ihe  alinvi.-ine(ilini,e.|  ihile,  lie  Imilt  new  re.rntarle- 
for  the  -i.niiL'"-  «,iler-.  Tlie  r.J.i  baih  w;i.  Ill  fee:  luii-  ai.d  -.'U 
feet  l.rnarl:  -lliis  wns  c|iiil,'  |>n\alc  ami  ivtire<l  fr.an  private 
inv|,ceti..n."  Tlie  i^easiire  l.uh  in  tiie  open  at  wa<  ITO  feet 
Ion-  liy  ins  r,.el  bma.l.  It  Mas  Mirmiin-led  by  treo.^.  with  an 
nrea.le  aii.l  l,nxe-i  Inr  iliv-sin-     SnlK^riplinii  for  tlie  u^}  vf  either 


T. 

Tabard  Inn.  Strangers  visiting  a  large  city,  like  London, 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  if  they  arrived  there  after 
nightfall,  usually  took  up  their  lodgings  outside  the  gates.  Hence 
some  of  the  principal  inns  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers 
were  built  along  the  line  of  approach.  On  both  sides  of  the 
High  Street  of  South wark  stood  many  of  these  ancient  hostel  ries. 

Stowe,  the  early  historian  of  London,  tells  us  that  there  stood 
in  this  locality  *^  many  fair  inns  for  receipt  of  travel lers,''  among 
which  "the  most  ancient  is  the  Tabard,  so  called  of  the  sign, 
which  as  we  now  term  it  is  of  a  jacket  or  sleeveless  coat,  whole 
before,  open  on  both  sides,  with  a  square  collar,  winged  at  the 
shoulders:  a  stately  garment  of  old  time,  commonly  worn  of 
noblemen  and  others,  both  at  home  and  abroad  in  the  wars ;  but 
then  (to  wit,  in  the  wars)  their  arms  embroidered,  or  otherwise 
depict,  upon  them,  that  every  man  by  his  coat  of  arms  might  be 
known  from  others.  But  now  these  tabards  are  only  worn  by 
the  heralds,  and  be  called  their  coats  of  arms  in  service." 

The  Tabard  Inn  still  stands  in  Southwark,  though  it  has 
changed  its  name  to  the  Talbot,  and  retains  little  of  its  original 
architecture  and  none  of  its  pristine  importance.  Its  identity  is 
unmistakable.  The  land  on  which  it  stood  was  purchased  by 
the  abbot  of  Hyde,  in  1307,  and  he  built  upon  it  a  hostel,  or  town 
house,  for  the  abbots  when  they  came  to  I^ondon.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed that  the  inn  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public  was 
built  by  the  abbots,  and  that  they  received  their  profits  from  it. 

Probably  it  was  built  with  a  view  to  furnishing  accommoda- 
tion for  the  pilgrims  ilocking  from  nil  parts  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  famous  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  for  it  stands 
just  between  the  Pilgrim's  Way  from  the  west  and  south  of 
England,  and  the  much  better  known  continuation  of  the  Pil- 
grim's Way  onward  to  Canterbur}',  so  that  it  would  be  exactly 
the  spot  where  they  would  be  glad  to  find  a  halting-place.  It  is 
by  no  means  unlikelv  that  the  abbot  of  Hvde  built  the  inn  for  this 
purpose  very  soon  after  he  became  possessed  of  the  ground,  if 
there  was  not  one  already  in  existence,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  when  Chaucer  lived, — -that  is,  in  the  latter  years  of  the  four- 
teenth century, — ^the  Tabard  was  the  usual  resort  of  the  pilgrims, 
or  at  least  that  it  was  the  most-frequented  hostelry  in  Southwark, 
or  he  would  not  have  introduced  it  in  that  character. 

Yet  any  one  must  possess  very  little  knowledge  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Middle  Ages  to  suppose  that  Chaucer's  meeting  of 
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Vl'1  wc  i';iiiiiut  doubt  that  i 
the  priiii'ipal  hotel  in  Southwa 
of  tne  pilgrims  oil  tlieir  way 
Canterbury.   As  wo  have  seen,  Si 
the  Tabard  in  Southwark  as  th> 
later,  Speght,  who  published  h 
informs  us  that,  "  Whereas  thro 
caved,  it  ia  now  by  Master  J.  i 
thereto  adjoined,  newly  repaire 
much  increased  for  the  receipt 
the  character  and  extent  of  Presi 
of  knowing;  but  perhaps  they  did 
eral  appearance  of  the  old  edifice. 
private  house  of  the  abliot  to  the  pi. 

A  little  more  than  half  a  centi 
was  exposed  to  destruction  from 
must  have  been  mueh  more  disasi 
means  of  ascertaining  to  what  exte 
wark  was  the  scene  of  a  terrible  o< 
greatness  to  the  well-known  fire 
About  six  hundred  houses  were  bi 
pose  of  arresting  the  progress  of 
have  been  almost  in  the  centre  of 
built,  the  old  associations  of  *^-- ■ 
forsottc"    t'    ■ 
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In  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence  is  a  table  which,  for  originality 
in  the  matter  of  construction  and  ghastliness  in  conception,  is  prob- 
ably without  a  rival.  It  was  made  by  Giuseppe  Segatti,  who  passed 
several  years  of  his  life  in  its  manufacture.  To  the  casual  observer 
it  gives  the  impression  of  a  curious  mosaic  of  marbles  of  different  shades 
and  colors,  for  it  looks  like  polished  stone.  In  reality  it  is  composed 
of  human  muscles  and  viscera.  No  less  than  a  hundred  bodies  were 
requisitioned  for  the  material.  The  table  is  round  and  about  a  yard 
in  diameter,  with  a  pedestal  and  four  claw  feet,  the  whole  being  formed 
of  petrified  human  remains.  The  ornaments  of  the  pedestal  are  made 
from  the  intestines,  the  claws  witli  hearts,  livers,  and  lungs,  the 
natural  color  of  which  is  preserved.  Tlie  table  top  is  constructed  of 
muscles  artistically  arranged,  and  it  is  l)ordered  with  upward  of  a 
hundred  eyes,  the  effect  of  which  is  said  to  be  highly  aitistic,  since 
they  retain  all  their  lustre,  and  seem  to  follow  the  observer.  Segatti 
died  about  fifty  years  ago.  He  obtained  his  bodies  from  the  hospitals, 
and  indurated  them  by  impregnation  with  mineral  salts. 

Now,  this  story  is  not  all  true  yet  it  is  not  all  a  lie.  In  the  first 
place  the  "  table "  is  not  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  but  in  the  ana- 
tomical collection  of  the  Hospital  of  Santa  Maria.  It  is  oval, 
not  round,  measures  about  18  x  12  inches,  and  consists  of  a  top 
only.  It  has  no  appearance  of  ever  having  had  a  pedestal.  The 
human  petrifications  are  veneered  in  a  symmetrical  rectangular, 
oblong  design,  with  a  border  around  it.  These  veneers  are  small 
bits,  about  one-sixtieth  of  an  inch  thick,  of  human  organs,  such 
as  loins,  kidneys,  liver,  spleen  and  skin,  all  of  natural  color. 
Some  are  diamond  shaped,  some  oval,  some  square,  with  surfaces 
like  fine-grained  wood.  We  are  told  that  in  the  year  1850, 
Giuseppe  Segato  (not  Segatti),  a  Florentine  physician,  an- 
nounced his  discovery  of  a  method  of  petrifying  the  human  body 
so  as  to  preserve  it  intact  in  form  and  color.  He  submitted  speci- 
mens of  his  work  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who  offered 
to  buy  the  secret.  While  the  negotiations  were  in  progress, 
Segato  died  and  his  secret  with  him. 

Tailor.  What  mathematician  was  it  who  first  figured  out 
that  nine  tailors  make  a  man,  when  did  he  do  so,  and  what  were 
the  factors  upon  which  he  based  his  computation?  There  is  no 
lack  of  answers  to  this  historical  problem.  None,  alas,  has  any 
basis  of  historical  fact.  But  many  of  them  possess  their  own 
share  of  curious  interest. 

A  very  familiar  explanation,  which  is  presented  in  multi- 
plied form,  is  based  upon  the  phrase  "  to  make  a  man  of  him," 
in  the  sense  of  rehabilitating  a  man  by  some  substantial  service. 
Thus,  it  is  said  that,  in  1742,  an  orphan  boy  applied  for  alms 
at  a  fashionable  tailor^s  shop  in  London.  Nine  of  the  journey- 
men tailors  clubbed  together,  each  contributing  a  shilling,  and 
with  this  capital,  the  boy  started  a  fruit-stand.  Iiv  timft  Vm^ 
became  rich,  and  wlien  he  set  up  his  carriage  \\e  ^%.\T\\ft^  W!l  *^^ 
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panel  "  Niiio  tailors  niado  ««  a  iiwii."  ThU  sturv  errs  id  lieing 
dated.  As  far  Imik  ae  1G82  another  varialioii  had  appeareti  ]u 
a  ciiriuua  book,  called  "  Demm-rilns  in  I^ndoit,  with  the  Mml 
Pranks  and  Comical  Cotioeits  of  Motley  ami  Itobin  (iixidfellow  ' 
(and  it  will  l>e  eeeu  that  even  at  that  (im<;  Mic  saw  was  con- 
fessedly an  old  uriu). 

Tlii^ri'  in  a  prvverb  wliiHt  litut  Ixvn  at  uld. 

Antl  many  nuMi  bave  likewiiv  bwn  ea  tuld. 

To  tl<f  diHrrtfdlt  of  tlio  Uyliir'n  triuln: 

JVinr  laylnrK  gon  ta  make  up  a  man,  thi^y  M»id; 

But  for  llipir  rt«dkt  111   iinrlddlo  It  t'  yc: 

A  ilrapi-r  rnwe  tell  into  povtrlie. 

N'inp  taylor's  joyn'd  thrir  pursna  togi^thrr   then. 

To  M>t  liini  up,  ami  make  hnn  t.  mk)i  HiEvn. 
The  euRK'.  determination  to  twist  the  adage  into  n  oompli- 
mentary  sense  reapjieara  id  Illienish  i'ru^etM.  One  liitler  winter 
day,  so  it  i«  gaid,  nine  tAtlorfl  were  working  in  a  warm  and 
comfortable  room,  when  a  hungry,  half-clad  tramp  kuoeked  at 
the  door  and  applied  for  alma.     The  kindly  tailors  not  only 
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acccmnt  a  ninth  is  added."  What  shall  we  say  to  this  story, 
quotha?  Merely  that  it  is  so  evidently  the  work  of  a  profes- 
sional humorist  that  it  may  be  dismissed  without  even  the  tribute 
of  a  smile. 

There  is  only  one  explanation  that  bears  any  plausibility  on 
its  face,  and  this  is  not  to  the  discredit  of  the  trade.  A  toll  of 
a  hell  is  called  a  *'  teller,"  in  rural  England,  from  the  verb  *'  to 
tell ''  or  "  count  '^  (Richard  III,  it  will  be  remembered,  says  "  tell 
the  clock  there,"  i.e.,  *'  count  the  hours.")  Xow,  in  some  places, 
after  the  funeral  knells  a  certain  number  of  distinct  bell-strokes 
are  made,  to  denote  whether  the  deceased  was  man,  woman, 
or  child,  the  number  usually  being  nine  for  a  man,  six  for  a 
woman,  and  three  for  a  child.  "Nine  tellers  mark  a  man 
became  readily  perverted  into  "  Nine  tailors  make  a  man. 

The  theory  is  plausible,  as  already  acknowledged.  But  how 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  proverb  is  not  indigenous  to  Eng- 
land, but  is  found  in  various  forms  among  other  European 
nations?  We  have  seen  that  it  is  a  familiar  phrase  in  Prussia. 
In  Brittany,  we  are  informed  by  Count  de  la  Villamarque,  the 
peasants  have  a  saying,  "  Qu'il  faut  neuf  tailleurs  pour  faire  un 
homme,"  precisely  our  formula  again.  In  Hanover,  however,  it 
requires  twelve  tailors  to  make  a  man  :  and  in  other  parts  of 
Gcrmanv  the  number  is  increased  to  thirteen.  In  Silesia  twelve 
button-makers  (Knopfmacher)  are  said  to  constitute  a  man. 

Still  the  jest  remains,  a  perpetual  libel  upon  an  honorable 
and  useful  avocation,  and  the  modes  of  applying  it  by  wits, 
retailers  of  wit,  and  inventors  of  jokes  seem  well-nigh  endless. 
"'  Where  are  the  other  eight?  "  asked  a  duelist,  who  had  accepted 
a  challenge  from  a  tailor.  In  the  days  of  the  London  train-bands, 
a  tailor  rated  to  supply  half  a  man  to  the  band,  asked  how  this 
could  be  done.  "  By  sending  four  journeymen  and  an  appren- 
tic-e,"  was  the  answer. 

"An  idea  has  gone  abroad,"  says  Carlyle  in  "Sartor 
Resartus,"  "and  fixed  itself  down  into  a  wide-spreading,  rooted 
error,  that  tailors  are  a  distinct  species  in  physiolog\%  not  men, 
but  fractional  parts  of  a  man.  .  .  Doth  it  not  stand  on 
record,  that  the  English  Queen  Elizabeth,  receiving  a  deputation 
of  eighteen  tailors,  addressed  them  with  a  ^  Good  morning, 
gentlemen  both  !  ^  Did  not  the  same  virago  boast  that  she  had  a 
cavalry  regiment  whereof  neither  horse  nor  man  could  be  in- 
jured,— her  regiment,  namelv,  of  tailors  on  mares?  "  The  story 
of  the  cavalrv  resfiment,  bv  the  wav,  was  thus  told  in  the  Chester 
Covrnvf  a  great  many  years  a<?o,  and  it  was  in  this  form,  and 
not  in  any  authentic  historv,  that  Carlyle  probably  met  with  it. 
"In  the  rei^n  of  Quoon  Elizabeth,  the  ta\W?^  ^^WWcnw^^  ^^-^ 
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Majesty  tlial  a  regiment  niij^ht  bo  raised  composed  entirely  of 
their  craft,  to  go  abroad  into  Flandere.  Tho  queen  a&*ente<l- 
Slie  ordered  tliat  (as  there  never  wnc  known  to  be  t)  regiment  of 
tailors  before)  they  should  all  be  monnted  on  mares.  In  a  short 
time  the  reuimertt  was  complctei],  c<}uipped  and  drilled,  reviewed 
by  Elizabeth,  and  H'ut  off  lo  tigbt  the  queen's  wars  in  Flanders. 
They  rushed  to  the  front  in  haltle,  foueht  valiantly,  and  were 
even"  one  killed.  Her  Majesty  «■«»  greatly  affected  when  (be 
heard  Ihit!  news,  but  thanked  Gud  that  she  had  neither  lost  nun 
nor  horse." 

Carlyie,  however,  indignantly  refutes  (be  slander,  asserting 
that  the  tailor  is  "not  onh'  a  Han,  but  something  of  a  Creator 
or  llivinily,  inasmuch  as  Man  in  by  him  ncw-crcated  into  i 
Nobleman,  end  elolhed  not  only  with  Wool  but  with  nii;niH' 
and  a  ifyatic  Dominion — is  not  the  fair  fabric  of  .Society  itsielf. 
with  all  its  roynl  mantles  and  pontifical  statefi,  whereby  from 
nakedness  and  difimeraberment,  wo  are,  organized  into  Polities, 
into  nations,  and  n  whole  cooperafins  Kankind,  the  creation  of 
theTarWfllon    '  " 


.■d  llu- 
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how   hceu    ;iii    TiTl|"i|iiiI;ir    iliur 
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it  is  nnlv  ;i   pIiMS^nil    liltl,-  lilnri 
i-   mrr.'   (ri,-k-i-v   iind   U■^^^-.u]n. 
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>wing  explanation :  '^  'tis  the  opinion  of  our  curious  virtuosos 
lat  their  want  of  courage  arises  from  their  immoderate  eating 
t  cucumbers,  which  too  much  refrigerates  their  blood."  So  tho 
'rench  were  reputed  by  the  English  to  be  their  inferiors  in  cour- 
se because  they  were  fond  of  salad.  Carlyle  mentions  a  tailor's- 
lelancholy  which,  he  says,  "  we  introduce  into  our  books  of  medi- 
ine,  and  fable  I  know  not  what  of  his  generating  it  by  living  on 
abbage."  He  evidently  refers  to  Lamb's  essay  on  the  "  Melan- 
holy  of  Tailors."  Lamb  ascribes  this  melancholy,  first,  to  the 
iilor's  sedentary  habits;  and,  second,  to  his  d!et.  In  Burton's 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  he  finds  that  cabbage  is,  of  all 
herbs  to  be  eaten,"  the  one  that  is  especially  disallowed  as 
?nding  up  black  vapors  to  the  brain.  "  I  could  not,"  says  Lamb, 
omit  so  flattering  a  testimony  from  an  author  who,  having  no 
lieory  of  his  own  to  serve,  has  so  unconsciously  contributed 
)  the  confirmation  of  mine.  It  is  well  known  this  last-named 
egetable  has,  from  the  earliest  periods  we  can  discover,  consti- 
Lited  almost  the  sole  food  of  this  extraordinary  race  of  people." 
Now,  what  does  Lamb  mean  by  this  statement  ?  It  is  simply 
punning  allusion  to  alleged  sartorial  dishonesty.  In  former 
ime  the  tailor  went  to  the  houses  of  his  customers  and  made 
amients  out  of  the  cloth  they  had  purchased,  the  waste  and 
iittings  being  his  recognized  perquisites.  Or  he  worked  in  his 
wn  shop,  still  upon  materials  furnished  him  at  the  same  terms. 
;ut  he  was  constantly  accused  of  appropriating  other  portions 
f  the  cloth,  an  offence  which  came  to  be  known  as  "  cabbaging  " 
possibly  from  the  French  cdbasser, — to  put  in  a  cabas, — i.e., 
)  bag,  to  steal).  Readers  of  "Don  Quixote"  will  remember, 
niong  other  instances  of  shrewdness  shown  by  Sancho  during  his 
overnorship  of  Barrataria,  how  a  tailor  was  brought  before  him 
y  a  customer,  who  swore  he  had  given  the  tailor  cloth  enough 
)r  six  good-sized  caps,  a".d  how  the  rascal  had  sent  him  caps 
lat  hardly  fitted  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  how  the  tailor  swore 
lat  he  had  used  up  all  the  material  vouchsafed  him,  and  how 
anelio  finally  decreed  that  the  customer  should  keep  the  caps, 
nd  the  tailor  have  nothing  for  his  labor.  So  prevalent  was  the 
npression  of  the  value  of  the  tailor's  '^  cabbage,"  that  Massinger 
lys: 

Were  one  of  ye,  knights  of  the  needle, 
Paid  by  the  ninth  part  of  his  customers, 
Once  in  nine  years,  the  ninth  of  hio  bill, 
He  would  be  nine  times  overpaid. 

.  wicked  English  proverb  is  "put  a  tailor,  a  weaver,  and  a 

liller  into  a  sack,  and  the  first  that  put  his  head  out  is  a  thief." 

There  is  a  gotn]  o](\  story,  which  is  pTobaWx  Cil  QmxA.'^ 
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origin,  as  it  may  be  found  in  Cardoinie'i  *"  Mi^langeg  de  Littera- 
ture  Orieutale,"  extracted  from  Arabif.  Persian,  and  Turkish 
sources.  Tliis  storv  reappeare  in  variouH  fornin  in  a  number  of  jest 
books,  from  "  Joe  Miller "  to  "  Le  Sottisier  de  Naered-Din, 
Buifon  de  Tamerlan  "  (Brussels,  1878).  Sir  John  Harriiiglon 
has  thus  versified  it  in  his  "Epigrams"  (1C15) : 

Of  a  Precise  Tailoh. 
A  tAilor,  known  a  tn&n  of  iipriglit  dirBlintf. 
(TrUf,  but  for  lying,  honeat,  but  for  stealing). 
Did  (all  untr  da;  extremely  bjcIc  b,v  ciiance 
And  on  tlie  sudden  wa«  ia  wondrous  trance. 
Tlie  fiends  of  hell,  mustering  in  ftarlul  aianner, 
Of  Btmdry  colored  atulla  dtsplayeil  a  banner, 
Wbicb  he  had  stolen,  and  wished,  as  they  did  tell. 
That  he  might  And  it  all  on«  day  in  hell. 
Tli«  man,  aJTrightnl  at  thie  apparition, 
Upon  recovery  greir  ft  great  ppeciaian. 

He  bought  t.  BiUe  oCiT 

And  in  hU  life  i»M 
He  walked  inm.imuM 
He  heard  tltr««  lectSnmMMRiF  -m^AYy. 


..r  llic   IV'iivll  .n.iii   l.,i-l   ■IV-^liinit'iil  "■ 
cast  Ihi'rn  iiil.>  lull." 
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Tailors  of  Tooley  Street,  Three.  In  a  general  way  the 
tory  runs  that  three  tailors  in  Tooley  Street,  near  London 
bridge,  at  some  period  of  political  excitement,  issued  a  manifesto 
eginning  "  We,  the  people  of  England."  As  to  details  there  is 
onsiderable  confusion  and  contradiction.  It  is  generally  sup- 
osed,  however,  that  the  tailors  were  mythical  creations  of  George 
'anning  (some  say  Daniel  O'Connell)  during  the  agitation  for 
he  removal  of  Catholic  disabilities.  A  Mr.  Bobert  Hogg,  in 
^otes  and  Queries  (Seventh  Series,  v,  55),  claimed  to  possess 
uller  information.  He  identified  the  three  men  as  John  Grose, 
ailor,  of  Tooley  Street ;  Thomas  Satterley,  tailor,  Neston  Street, 
nd  George  Sand  ham,  grocer,  Bermondsey  Street,  whom  he 
escribed  as  local  dictators  and  notorious  busybodies.  *^  At  the 
ime  when  the  Catholic  Emancipation  movement  was  at  its 
eight,  the  Tooley  Street  politicians  were  agitated  to  the  highest 
•itch,  and,  having  a  firm  belief  in  their  own  powers  and  the 
ighteousness  of  their  cause,  they  resolved  at  one  of  their  meet- 
ngs  to  petition  the  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  subject,  and 
ctually  prepared  a  petition  which  commenced  with  the  words 
We,  the  people  of  England.' "  Writing,  as  he  does,  in  Janu- 
ry,  1888,  Mr.  Hogg  says  that  these  facts  were  related  to  him 

more  than  thirty  years  ago "  by  an  old  and  much-respected 
nhabitant  of  Tooley  Street,  since  deceased,  who  had  bound  him 
lot  to  give  publicity  to  the  story  until  all  the  participants  in  the 
ffair  had  passed  away.  Two  weeks  later  another  correspondent, 
)t.  Olave's,  sought  to  discredit  the  story.     "  I  think,"  he  says, 

that  your  readers  will  fail  to  see  how  three  people  living  in 
hree  different  streets  and  one  being  of  a  different  trade  could 
K)ssibly  be  identified  with  what  has  always  been  regarded  as  a 
egend  of  some  antiquity.  I  was  personally  acquainted  with 
wo  of  the  persons  named,  who  were  in  no  sense  ^  local  dictators  ' 
nd  still  less  busybodies.    They  died  honored  and  respected. 

Tainted  Money.  A  phrase  famous  in  1905  when  Mr.  John 
).  Rockefeller's  proffered  gifts  for  charitable  purposes  were  re- 
used by  certain  churches.  The  refusal  had  an  early  prototype, 
8  this  document  indicates: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Common  Council,  held  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
t  the  City  Hall,  on  Friday,  the  14th  of  October,  1785,  present  James 
hiane,  mayor,  Richard  Varick,  recorder,  etc.,  etc.,  **  Whereas,  it  has 
een  represented  to  this  board  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Lawrence  Embree,  one 
f  the  commissioners  of  the  alms-house,  that  the  company  of  comedians 
n  this  city,  some  time  since,  presented  him  with  forty  pounds  for  the 
ise  of  the  poor;  that,  as  he  disapproved  of  a  donation  so  circumstanced, 
e  thought  it  his  duty  to  suffer  it  to  be  deposited  with  him  until  the 
pnse  of  the  magistrates  concerning  the  same  could  be  obtained." 
^'^hereupon  the  board  came  to  the  following  reaol\xt\oiv%*. 

That  It  appears  that  the  play-house  waa  opened.  \>^  %9a^  ^qt(\5^^wm^ 
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npinion  c 


I  nf  the-  oivil  mitliority;  vrbirJi  In  the 
litiX  untirecili-iiti-d  aiiit  ulTifnaivi-.  'I'litt 
B  BD  great  part  at  tliiB  city  >tU[  Hat  in  ruina.  and  aumy  ol  Hit 
I'itizciu  continue  tu  be  prew«<d  with  tlie  dislrei<!t««  Itvu^IiI  un  tlim 
ia  canseijui.'nce  of  V.iv  late  war,  tlierv  is  »  luuii  call  (ur  indufitr}  ami 
(■conotny;  and  it  would  in  a  |>artinllar  mftimiT  be  niiJufititial>lo  in  tliii 
coTpoTBtion  to  nninteiianc*  enticin);  and  exitfiiBivu  amuHciiirDtA;  UM 
aniung  tltese  a  play.liouBc,  however  regulated,  must  lie  numbered,  vIkd 
under  nu  restraint  it  may  prove  a  fruitful  source  of  diasipation,  im- 
morality, and  vice.  Tliat  tile  aecept«nce  of  the  said  donation  by  tlir 
order  of  this  board  niight  kuthnrixe  a  conclusion  ttiat  they  approml 
of  the  opening  of  said  theatre,  and  that  tliereforo  it  be  and  it  ia  hereby 
reeoinmended  to  Mr.  EubrM  to  retura  the  eanie  to  tlic  person  frum 
whom  he  received  it. 

Wiliiam  PuTilap,  from  icliose  "  Hitttory  of  the  American 
Tlieatre  "  ( puhl  ietietl  in  1832 )  this  extract  is'taken,  adds  ( pp.  5S, 
59)  that  "  11  few  (lays  after,  a  writer  in  Oswald's  Jovrnal  irwii- 
cally  praises  tlie  wifitlom  of  the  dty  mngistrales  for  discounten- 
ancing the  theatre,  and  preferrinK  the  lioenainK  tippling-shop*, 


(he_v  being  harnilesa  and  yielding  a 
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tent ;  and  the  afflicted  would  be  liable  ever  after  to  suffering  and 
iiiclaneholy,  which,  whenever  it  reached  a  certain  height,  could 
I  e  relieved  only  by  dancing.  "  The  tarantati,  or  persons  bitten  by 
the  tarantula,  had  various  whims,  among  them  violent  prefer- 
ences for  and  antipathies  to  colors.  Most  of  them  were  wildly  in 
love  with  red,  many  were  excited  by  green.  They  could  only 
dance  to  music,  and  to  the  music  of  certain  tunes  which  were 
called  tarantellas,  and  one  man's  tarantella  would  not  always  suit 
another.  Some  needed  a  quick  tune,  others  a  melancholy  meas- 
ure, others  a  suggestion  of  green  fields  in  the  music  as  well  as 
in  the  words  that  always  went  with  it.  Nearly  all  tarantati  had 
mad  longings  for  the  sea,  and  would  grow  ecstatic  at  the  sight 
of  water  in  a  pan.  Some  even  would  dance  with  a  cup  of  water 
in  their  hands,  or  plunge  their  heads  after  dancing  in  a  tub  of 
water,  set  for  them,  and  trimmed  with  rushes. 

In  course  of  time  it  grew  into  quite  a  profession  for  so-called 
tarantism  curers  to  travel  around  the  country  during  summer 
in  quest  of  the  tarantati.  A  pipe,  a  tambourine,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  favorite  dance-tunes  constituted  their  stock  in  trade. 
On  arriving  at  a  town  or  village,  a  fete  was  instituted,  which 
vas  known  as  the  women's  little  carnival  (carnavaletta).  Every- 
body hastened  to  the  spot.  The  mere  sight  of  the  dancing  fre- 
quently excited  spectators  who  had  never  before  been  suspected 
of  the  disease  to  join  in  with  the  tarantati.  Thus,  the  epidemic 
went  on  increasing,  until  few  persons  could  claim  to  be  entirely 
exempt,  and  Italy  seemed  in  danger  of  becoming  a  nation  of 
frenzied  dancers.  Even  beyond  the  confines  of  Italy  the  mania 
spread.  Stolid  Germans  themselves  fell  victims  to  it.  Even 
the  sceptic  could  not  shake  off  the  influence  of  general  credulity. 
Oianbatista  Quinzato,  Bishop  of  Foligno,  suffered  himself,  in 
bravado,  to  be  bitten  by  a  tarantula;  but,  to  the  shame  of  his 
episcopal  gravity,  he  could  obtain  a  cure  only  by  dancing.  Then 
suddenly,  at  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  disease 
or  delusion  ceased.  To-day  it  survives  only  as  a  local  superstition 
or  in  the  picturesque  dance  generally  known  as  the  Tarantula. 

Curiously  enough,  a  like  superstition  prevails  in  Persia, — in 
Buzabalt,  near  Kushan.  There  a  spider  called  stellis  affects  its 
victims  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  tarantula  was  said  to  do, 
and  they  seek  relief  in  a  dance  that  is  very  similar  to  the  Italian 
one. 

Of  course,  ordinary  medical  treatment  failed  to  touch  the 
disease;  and  this  of  itself  would  tend  to  exaggerate  its  power  an! 
frequency.  Nothing  brought  relief  but  lively  dance-music,  and 
i)(  this  the  old  tunes  "  La  Pastorale  "  and  *'  La  Tarantola  "  were 
the  most  efTicacious;  the  former  for  phlegmaVve,  \\\e  \^\X.^x  In^^ 


liie  time  (lamiji;^  like  bafcliantcs  or 
dijwn  biilht'il  in  perspiration  and  utt 
continued,  the}'  at  length  arose  ant 
more  they  fell  prostrate.  These  fits  ■ 
or  three  days,  sonietiiiies  four,  or  evei 
have  been  in  direct  ratio  to  the  an 
When  the  tarantant  had  by  this  m 
remained  free  from  the  disease  until 
weather  of  the  next  year,  and  then 
same  manner.  Once  a  tarantant,  hoi 
one  woman  is  mentioned  as  being  bi 
thirty  summers. 

Tarantula-killer,  the  familiar  na 
wasp  whose  female  is  the  most  effec 
spider.  It  has  a  bright-blue  body  ne 
wings  of  a  golden  hue.  As  it  flies  here 
glittering  like  a  flash  of  fire,  one  mom 
next  on  a  granite  bowlder,  it  keeps  up  ai 
by  the  vibration  of  its  winga.  At  sight 
to  the  attack.  At  first  it  cautiously  f 
tended  victim.  Gradually  it  approa 
When  it  has  come  within  a  few  inches, 
hind-legs  and  attempts  to  grapple  with 
is  rarely  or  never  successful.  Quick  as 
on  the  spider's  back.    The  deadlv  fmi' 
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deposits  a  single  egg  in  each  spider,  it  has  a  large  number  of 
eggs  to  get  rid  of  in  the  same  fashion.  The  tarantula-killer 
never  molests  a  human  being  unless  it  is  teased,  and  then  its 
sting  is  painful  though  not  deadly. 

Tar-water.  Wood-tar  is  recognized  to-day  by  the  medical 
profession  as  having  valuable  antiseptic  qualities,  chiefly  due 
to  the  creosote  it  contains.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  good  George  Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  thought  he 
had  discovered  in  tar-water  a  panacea  fitted  to  remove,  or  at 
least  to  mitigate,  all  diseases  of  the  human  frame,  and  to  carry 
fresh  supplies  of  the  very  essence  of  life  into  the  whole  animal 
creation.  During  his  sojourn  in  Rhode  Island,  America,  he  had 
observed  that  the  native  Indians  made  much  use  of  tar  in  their 
not  always  simple  medical  practice.  He  conceived  for  himself 
the  very  highest  estimate  of  the  value  and  efficacy  of  that  product 
in  the  treatment  of  disease.  The  prevalence  of  the  bloody-flux, 
or  dysentery,  in  his  neighborhood  in  1739,  while  it  engaged  him 
in  all  humane  labors  for  its  poor  victims,  moved  him  to  draw 
with  an  heroic  confidence  on  the  pharmacy  of  his  former  neigh- 
bors, the  Narragansett  Indians.  "  The  virtues  of  tar-water '' 
might  represent  the  epitaph  of  Bishop  Berkeley.  His  recipe  for 
the  sovereign  cure  of  dysentery  was  a  heaped  spoonful  of  pow- 
dered rosin,  mixed  in  a  little  thin  broth,  for  which  he  afterwards 
substituted  oil.  He  advised  also  that  a  bunch  of  tow,  soaked  in 
brandy,  be  introduced  into  the  sphincter.  His  children  compul- 
sorily,  and  his  friends  advisedly,  were  put  under  this  treatment. 
Testimonials,  certificates,  and  earnest  and  grateful  witnesses  to 
the  ease  and  efficacy  of  the  treatment  overwhelmed  the  public 
attention.  A  credit  was  secured  for  the  nostrum  unsurpassed 
by  any  other  panacea  or  empiric  method  of  which  we  read  in  the 
past.  The  introduction  of  inoculation,  the  discovery  and  use  of 
anaesthetics,  did  not  raise  an  equal  excitement.  Berkeley  pub- 
lished, 1744,  a  most  curious  work,  indeed  a  wonderful  miscellany, 
which  appeared  in  a  second  edition  in  a  few  weeks,  under  the  title 
of  ''Siris  (from  the  Greek  <ree/?eT,  a  little  chain)  ;  a  Chain  of 
Philosophical  Reflections  and  Plnquiries  concerning  the  Virtues 
of  Tar  Water  and  divers  other  subjects  connected  together, 
and  arising  from  one  another.^'  These  other  subjects,  and  the 
method  of  their  connection  with  each  other  and  with  tar,  were, 
for  the  most  part,  pure  fancies  or  crotchets  of  the  author  himself. 
He  had  convinced  himself,  and  he  sought  to  extend  and  impress 
the  conviction  on  the  world,  that  tar  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  the  vital  element  of  the  universe.  His  friend  Prior,  under 
his  prompting,  published  in  1746  his  "Authentic  ^Narrative  of 
the  success  of  Tar  Water/'    An  intensely  paRs\oxi«L\.^  eowVxos^'ts^ 


tliL'  treatment  of  all  liiiniari  nilnifiits 

'■  It  is  iniiK)s?ible,"  writes  Dr.  Du 
ring  ill  June,  17J4,  "to  write  a  leti 
the  ink  with  tar-water.  This  is  the 
tion,  both  among  the  rich  and  poor,  hi 
of  Cloyne  has  made  it  as  fashionabl< 
Ranelagh." 

A  tar-water  warehouse  and  a  dispe 
were  opened  in  London,  the  latter 
Thatched  House  Tavern,  in  St.  James 

But  opposition  developed.  "  Siria 
numerous  rontroversial  tracts,  various 
ing  their  anger  upon  the  rash  ecclesiai 
upon  their  provint* ;  and  after  the  bish 
in  1753,  the  tar-water  excitement  grad 

Tattooing.  Where  this  custom  o 
to  say.  It  is  found  as  far  back  as  ir 
where  there  are  painted  representation 
whose  bodies  are  tattooed,  and,  in  Cffis 
are  told  that  the  Britons  were  tattooed. 

In  Bosnian's  "Descriptions  of  the 
lished  in  Dutch  and  translated  into  Ei 
the  eighteenth  century,  he  thus  descr 
West  .Africans: 

"  They  make  small  in^■ic^.^"'•  -" 
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and  a  half  in  width,  and  having  from  three  to  twenty  teeth  cut 
in  it.  A  black  paint  or  stain  is  made,  derived  from  the  soot  or 
charcoal  of  a  particular  kind  of  wood,  liquefied  with  water  or  oil. 
The  teeth  of  the  tattooing  instrument,  when  dipped  into  this 
paint,  are  placed  upon  the  skin;  and  a  handle  to  which  it  is 
attached  receives  smart  rapid  blows  from  a  stick  or  thin  wooden 
mallet  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  teeth  pierce  the  skin  and 
carry  with  them  the  black  paint,  which  leaves  a  permanent 
stain. 

Captain  Cook  thus  describes  the  same  operation  among  the 
Otaheitans : 

'*  They  stain  their  bodies  by  indenting  or  pricking  the  flesh 
with  a  small  instrument  made  of  bone,  cut  into  short  teeth; 
which  indentings  they  fill  up  with  a  dark-blue  or  blackish 
mixture,  prepared  from  the  smoke  of  an  oily  nut  (burned  by 
them  instead  of  candles)  and  water.  This  operation,  which  is 
called  by  the  natives  tattaowing,  is  exceedingly  painful,  and 
leaves  an  indelible  mark  on  the  skin.  It  is  usually  performed 
when  they  are  about  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  and  on  different 
parts  of  the  body." 

The  excruciating  pain  of  this  operation  is  the  tribute  which 
these  nations  pay  to  personal  adornment. 

In  the  South  Sea  islands  manv  of  the  women  were  tattooed 
in  the  form  of  a  Z  on  every  ^oint  of  their  fingers  and  toes,  and 
frequently  on  the  outside  of  the  feet.  Other  devices  were  scjuares, 
crescents,  circles,  men,  dogs,  birds,  etc.  Some  of  the  ohl  men 
had  the  greater  part  of  their  bodies  covered  with  large  patches 
of  black,  deeply  indented  at  the  edges,  like  a  rude  imitation  of  a 
flame.  Some  of  the  tattooing  was  checker-wise,  straight  lines 
crossing  at  right  angles.  In  a  few  singular  instances  the  women 
had  only  the  tip  of  the  tongue  tattooed. 

In  the  Caroline  Isles,  tattooing  was  regarded  as  a  religious 
ceremony,  to  be  performed  under  favorable  auspices.  The  offi- 
ciating priest  invoked  a  blessing  from  the  gods  on  the  family 
of  the  patient.  If  a  gentle  breeze  arose,  it  was  accepted  as  the 
approving  voice  of  the  gods,  and  the  operation  proceeded ;  if  not, 
it  was  suspended ;  for  any  tattooing  under  the  anger  of  the  gods 
would  have  led  to  the  submerging  of  the  islands  by  a  raging 
storm. 

A  Mr.  Earle,  who  lived  for  nine  years  in  New  Zealand,  says : 

''  The  art  of  tattooing  has  been  brought  to  such  perfection 
here,  that  whenever  we  have  seen  a  New  Zealander  with  skin 
thus  ornamented,  we  have  admired  him.  It  is  looked  upon  as 
answering  the  same  purpose  a«  clothes.  When  a  chief  throws  off 
his  mats^  he  seems  as  proud  ol  displaying  t\\e\)^^\xWl\3\  qwv^xcvkvjN^ 
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figured  on  his  ekin  as  a  Srst-rate  exquisite  is  in  exhibiting  hira- 
Bcif  in  Ills  last  fashionable  attire.  It  is  an  essential  {tart  of  war- 
like preparation,  Aranghie.  a  "Mr  neigrlilior  of  mine,  was  cod- 
f;iclered  by  his  eountrvmen  a  perfect  master  of  the  art  of  tattoo- 
ing; and 'men  of  the  highest  rank  ami  iniportanre  were  in  the 
habit  of  travelling  long  jourueys  in  order  to  put  their  skins 
under  his  skilful  hands.  Indeed,  so  highly  wore  his  works 
esteemed,  that  I  have  seen  many  of  hi?  drawitigs  exhibited  even 
after  death.  I  was  afltonished  to  see  with  what  boldness  and 
precision  Aranghie  drew  bis  designs  upon  the  skin,  and  what 
beautiful  ornaments  he  produced;  no  rule  and  compasses  could  bo 
more  correct  than  the  lines  and  circles  he  formed.  So  unrivalled 
is  he  in  his  profession,  that  a  higlily  fini.'shed  face  of  a  chief 
from  the  hands  of  this  artist  is  as  greatly  prized  in  New  ZealaniJ 
as  a  head  from  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  is  amongst 
ns." 

We  thus  learn  from  Mr.  Earle  that  tattooing  is  veritably  a 
branch  of  the  fine  art«,  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  are  most 
concerned  in  the  matter. 

.T„liii  Itiillirrrnr.],  n  sc>niiiiin  cn^'a^'cd  on  n  South  Sea  vova-.', 
wiis  c^i-tiii-.M  r>ii  111...  jMirihcni  «{  ibi-  Iwo  islands  in  ISIi!.' .iik1 
k.'i^t  j.ri.oiicr  ].v  tlic  ii;imv>  for  n-vcral  wars.  Tliev  treated  liiiii 
kill. Ik  nil  i!ic  >Uinl,..an,l  iniilVnvd  on  him  the  h..m.r  of  tatiuoiii.', 
ivliirli  ccrci V  h.'  dc-ri-ilir,l  1)1  llic-  published  rcoonl  ..f  biv  ■>,]- 


,  cxn-].|   his  s 
iiiL'.  that  he 


Taxes,  City  without. 


n'  froritispicre  to  i 
I  claborale  talloo 
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1e  ^ound.  During  the  last  thirty  years  the  town  authorities  have 
Id  no  less  than  $5,000,000  worth  of  young  trees  and  timber,  and 
dicious  replantings  have  provided  for  a  similar  income  in  the  future. 

So  far  80  good.  But  in  July,  1911,  the  London  Mail  reported 
at  there  was  a  little  island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  Sligo 
id  Killibegs,  County  Donegal,  Ireland,  which  was  giving  much 
ouble  to  the  Sligo  County  Council  because  its  inhabitants 
{Fsistently  refused  to  pay  any  taxes.  The  name  of  the  island  is 
mishmurray.  It  is  1^/^^  miles  long  by  l^  broad,  and  there  is 
)  direct  communication  with  it.  The  population  consisted  in 
m  of  14  families,  who  lived  chiefly  on  potatoes,  barley,  and 
;h. 

"  In  his  report  to  the  Local  Government  Board,''  said  the 
ail,  "  the  rate  collector  stated  that  he  could  not  get  a  boat  on 
e  mainland  to  take  him  to  the  island  on  such  an  errand  as 
llecting  rates,  and  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Sligo  County 
Duncil  it  was  stated  that  some  years  ago  two  officers  of  the 
Duncil  who  tried  to  land  on  the  island  for  the  same  purpose 
3re  stoned  off  the  shore  by  the  inhabitants. 

"  The  question  as  to  how  a  landing  could  be  effected  was 
scussed  by  the  Council  at  their  last  meeting,  and  one  member 
ated  that  a  dreadnought  would  be  required  for  the  purpose." 

Up  to  last  accounts  no  dreadnought  has  been  fitted  out  as  a 
venue  collector. 

Numerous  other  rivals  sprang  up  to  contest  the  singularity 

the  taxless  city  of  Sweden.  Germany  called  attention  to 
reudenstadt,  in  the  Black  Forest  of  Germany.  It  is  a  busy 
dustrial  centre  with  a  population  of  7000. 

Despite  its  size,  Freudenstadt  possesses  the  government  of  a 
11-fledged  city, — a  mayor,  aldermen,  policemen,  and  a  fire  de- 
rtment.  Public  business  is  conducted  on  an  economical  basis, 
e  total  expenses  not  exceeding  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  an- 
lally.  The  yearly  net  revenue  from  the  public  property  covers 
I  the  expenditures,  thus  making  unnecessary  any  taxation  what- 
ever. 

This  property  consists  of  about  six  thousand  acres  of  fine 
rest,  which,  under  the  best  approved  forestry  management, 
a  permanent  source  of  income  to  the  town.  One  or  more  trees 
e  planted  for  every  one  foiled ;  and  no  tree  is  cut  till  it  will 
eld  the  maximum  profit.  After  deduction  of  all  expenses  of 
is  industry,  the  annual  profit  is  about  five  dollars  to  the  acre. 

Finally  the  London  Olobe,  in  March,  1912,  published  these 
iragraphs : 

It   was   recently   roporu*d   from  Germany   that  there  vi«a  ^  \\\.\.\a 
wn  within  the  Empire  in   which  there  were  bo  Vaxsa.    Tt^a  \«wol 
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poKmwnl  licnrfncliotie.  tlie  rvwntiM  fmtn  wliirh  enablvil   it  t 
«*ftv  without  till)  intervention  nf  the  tiLx  g»tlii-rpr. 

Iiki<«  tu  Iw  outtluiw  by  knytliln);  (ivrninn.  i 


rivstry  the  BCTen  re 

Cutting  down 
livelihood  for  th»ic 
may  be  t^^nned  by  i 


«  Pwis 
t  itwtf  ike  tusk  of  Hading  b  pMrnlli-l.  Mamciliiiv 
'  Laa  b«en  diticuvi-r»l.  for  not  anW  are  th«n  t» 
8  an  tbe  (vnunun*!  Innda  ari?  sumcimt  to  gnnl 
Annuity.  This  iiappy  tand  li  Muntmarlon,  in  Uie 
n  electore  in  thi^  hamlet,  so  to  avoid  anythiii^  liln 
rn  themaolvea  to  tlin  local  council. 
f  troea  Knd  s«ltin;{  thpin  is  sitlHrient  to  providt!  i 
nipic  prnpln.  wlinw  tastm  ore  so  modpat  that  ttir; 
ne  uncivlllnid. 

Taxicab.  It  i»  claimed  for  Die  Chinese  that  eomc  sijt  cen- 
turies ago  thev  usiprl  a  rohicio  which  not  only  carried  its  passen- 
gers, but  dfoppi'd  A  jjebble  iu  a  rereptade  to  measure  off  eveiy 
mile  that  was  travelled.  Even  w,  the  Komaiis  had  anticipated 
thfm.  Wlieii  T'l-rlrimx,  on  Dert'inher  31,  A.n.  193,  succeeded 
Commodus  aa  Emperor  of  Rome,  he  instituted  a  nine-day  auc- 
tion iq-".)  of  the  furnituro  and  other  effects  of  his  murdered 
predeoeesor,  in  order  to  raise  moner  for  bis  promised  dooatioti 
to  tlm  ?nWnrinn  fliiiiH,     Tii  .in    irivi-rilorv  of  (lie  llnnsr^  (hen 
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The  invention  is  equally  applicable  to  private  carriages  as  to  cabs 
and  other  public  vehicles,  one  of  its  advantages  being  that  there  is 
nothing  unsightly  in  the  apparatus,  which,  indeed,  can  scarcely  be 
seen  at  all  when  the  carriage  is  in  motion.  A  piano-spiral  rotator  is 
concealed  within  the  hoop  of  the  nave  of  one  of  the  hind  wheels,  and 
gives  action  to  a  shaft,  or  small  rod  of  iron,  which  is  carried  hori- 
zontally ntparly  as  far  as  the  opposite  wheel.  At  this  point,  a  universal 
joint  connects  the  horizontal  with  a  vertical  rod,  which  latter  continues 
the  action  into  the  body  of  the  carriage  under  the  seat.  Here,  two  or 
three  wheels  give  motion  to  a  suitable  shaft  or  chain,  which  is  con- 
cealed between  the  panels  of  one  side  of  the  carriage,  and  terminates 
near  the  roof  in  a  dial-plate,  provided  with  two  faces,  one  inside  for 
tiie  use  of  the  passenger,  and  the  other  outside,  in  which  the  driver  and 
)iis  fare  can  together  note  the  position  of.  the  hands  before  the  latter 
steps  into  the  cab.  Both  dials  have  exactly  the  face  of  a  clock,  being 
furnished  with  an  hour  and  a  minute-hand;  and  hours,  half-hours,  and 
minutes,  are  indicated  on  the  dial  precisely  as  in  the  ordinary  time- 
piece. As  the  hands  perform  the  circuit  of  the  dial,  the  divisions  of 
hours,  half-hours,  and  minutes,  correspond  exactly  with  the  miles, 
half-miles,  and  fractions  of  a  mile  actually  traversed  by  the  vehicle. 
Thus,  if  the  dial  indicate  20  minutes  past  12  when  the  passenger  enters 
the  cab,  he  will  know  that  he  has  travelled  exactly  a  mile  when  the 
dial  within  points  to  20  minutes  past  1 ;  a  mile  and  a  half  when  it 
points  to  10  minutes  to  2;  two  miles  when  it  arrives  at  20  minutes 
past  2;  two  miles  and  a  half  at  10  minutes  to  3;  three  miles  at  20 
minutes  past  3;  and  so  on.  A  small  circle  within  the  dial  face,  with 
a  pointer  answering  to  the  second-hands  of  a  watch,  enables  the  owner 
of  the  carriage  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  total  number  of  miles  which 
the  vehicle  has  travelled  to  any  given  period. 

The  passenger  is  thus  supplied  with  a  perfect  check  against  over- 
charge, while  the  proprietor  has  the  means  of  knowing  the  amount  of 
mileage  actually  performed.  The  convenience  and  simplicity  of  adopt- 
ing, as  the  index  of  distance,  a  method  of  calculation  so  familiar  as 
the  face  of  a  clock  supplies,  need  hardly  be  pointed  out. 

Telakouphanon.  The  London  Punch  has  often  delighted  in 
jocose  predictions  of  what  applied  science  might  in  time  do  for 
the  service  of  mankind.  On  more  than  one  occasion  these  jesting 
predictions  have  been  realized  in  sober  truth.  The  following 
description  of  an  imaginary  Opera  Telakouphanon,  contributed 
by  Tom  Taylor  to  the  issue  of  December  30,  1848,  is  a  remark- 
able prevision  of  some  of  Edison's  best-known  inventions. 

Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  an  article  made  of  gutta 
percha,  called  the  Telakouphanon,  or  Speaking  Trumpet,  a  contrivance 
by  which  it  is  stated,  that  a  clergyman  having  three  livings  might 
preach  the  same  sermon  in  three  different  churches  at  the  same  time. 
Thus  also  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  Mr.  Lumley,  during  the  ap- 
proaching holiday  time,  to  bring  home  the  Opera  to  every  lady's  draw- 
ing-room in  London.  Let  Iiim  cause  to  be  constructed,  at  the  back  of 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  an  apparatus  on  the  principle  of  the  Ear  of 
DioNYSius,  care  having  hvvn  taken  to  render  it  a  good  ear  for  music. 

Next,  having  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  purpose,  let 
him  lay  down,  after  the  manner  of  pipes,  a  number  of  Telakouphann . 
connected — the  reader  will  excuse  the  apparent  vulgarism — with  this 
Kar,  and  extended  to  the  duellings  of  all  8uc\\  aa  wva^  \s*i  \<\\\wi'^  ^^ 


tlK- 


l)G 


11(1  ])(T^uaiii(]  1 
t'harni  by  means  of  which  he  niig 
retain  only  his  mind  and  voice.    Tl 
out  quite  as  successfully  as  he  thou 
when  he  spoke  to  them,  "  were  at  firs 
voice,  ami  could  hardly  be  prevent* 
hearing  it  solemnly  assure  tliem  that 
no  design  of  hurting  them,  they  tc 
greatly  amused  to  find  how  their  fa 
lauglied  violently  whenever  he  spoke, 
with  the  novelty."     Increased  famili 
contempt.    "They  had  been  accustoi 
tatioD  the  advice  which  came  from  i 
but  now  the  advice  which  came  out 
impression  upon  them."     Aristus's  c 
refusal ;  his  wife  attempted  to  bring  t 
of  their  filial  duty,  "  but  her  expost 
obedience  to  the  venerable  sound,  ai 
hour."    The  more  e.vasperatcd  Aristui 
dren  were  delighted,  and  they  even  " 
kinds  of  tricks  on  purpose  to  hear  th 
Any  one  who  cares  to  rationalize 
that  Aristus  had  somehow  posses.sed 
anticipation  of  the  modern  telephone. 
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>leeted,  for  that  all  men  mighte  heare  the  voice  but  not  see  hir  per- 
il. Some  saide  it  was  an  Angell,  some  saide  a  voyce  from  heaven,  and 
ne  the  Holie  Ghost.  Thys  was  called  the  Spirite  in  the  Wall:  she 
dde  laine  whistling  in  a  straunge  whistle  made  for  that  purpose, 
liche  was  given  hir  by  one  Drakes,  hir  paramoure:  then  were  ther 
vers  companions  confederate  with  hir,  whiche  putting  themselves 
long  the  preass,  tooke  uppon  them  to  interprete  what  the  Spirite 
Ide.  .  .  .  The  penance  being  ended  and  tlie  people  satified,  the 
icers  of  the  Courte  tooke  the  woman  and  shut  hir  for  a  tyme  in  the 
ison,  but  after  did  shec  returne  to  her  owne  countrie,  and  was  noe 
ire  hearde'  of. 

The  principle  of  the  telephone  has  been  known  for  many 
nturies,  the  first  idea  of  it  in  modern  days  being  explained  in  a 
ok  published  in  1609.     Hook  commenced  to  study  the  subject 

1G61,  and  in  1G67  he  succeeded  in  transmitting  sound  by 
jans  of  a  distended  wire.  Wheatstone  experimented  in  1821, 
d  succeeded  in  conveying  the  sounds  of  a  musical  box  from 
liar  to  attic  of  his  home. 

In  1861  Herr  Reis  of  Frankfort  invented  an  instrument 
lied  a  telephone,  which  telegraphed  musical  sounds  by  means 

a  rod  of  soft  iron  in  a  coil  of  wire  through  which  a  current 
s  sent.    "  The  reproduced  notes,"  to  quote  from  an  account 

this  instrument,  "  though  of  the  same  pitch,  are  not  of  the 
ne  quality  as  the  transmitting  [transmitted?]  notes.  They 
3  very  faint,  and  resemble  the  sound  of  a  toy  trumpet." 

Sir  Charles  Wheatstone,  whom  Englishmen  style  "  the  prac- 
al  founder  of  modern  telegraphy,"  was  also  much  interested 

music  and  acoustics,  making  experiments  which  resulted  in 
reral  inventions, — the  concertina,  the  symphonium,  and  an 
jtrument  which  he  called  the  telephone.  "  Sir  Charles  Wheat- 
>ne,"  says  Neill  Arnott's  "Physics"  (edition  of  1876), 
hewed,  as  far  back  as  1831,  that  musical  sounds  might  be 
msmitted  through  solid  linear  conductors.  An  experiment  on 
arger  scale  was  performed  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  under 

arrangement  called  a  telephone.  Performers  on  various  in- 
uments  were  placed  in  the  basement  of  the  building,  and  the 
mds  which  they  produced  were  conducted  by  solid  rods  through 
J  principal  hall,  in  which  they  were  inaudible,  to  sounding- 
irds  in  a  concert-room  on  an  upper  floor,  where  the  music  was 
ird  by  the  audience  precisely  as  if  performed  there." 

In  a  prospectus  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  English 
npany  organized  to  introduce  the  telephone  into  Great  Brit- 
I,  Prof.  Bell,  on  March  25,  1878,  expressed  "a  few  ideas  con- 
Tiing  the  future  of  the  electric  telephone,"  from  which  a  few 
ragraphs  may  be  quoted. 

"  The  telephone,"  he  began,  "  may  be  briefly  described  as  aw. 
ctricaJ  contrivance  for  reproducing  in  dialaivt  ^\%.c^^  ^"^  \jQk\i'^ 


Di[i])iiiy  far  into  tlie  future,  I'l 
vaticinations  that  have  been  far  mo 
is  conceivable  that  cables  of  telephoi 
ground  or  suspcndetl  overhead,  com 
with  private  dwellings,  country  he 
etc.,  uniting  them  through  the  mail 
where  the  wire  could  be  connected  as 
communication  between  any  two  plac 
as  this,  though  impracticable  at  th 
i5rmly  believe,  be  the  outcome  of  th 
phone  to  the  public.     Not  only  so,  I 
wires  will  unite  the  head  offices  of  telt 
ent  cities,  and  a  man  in  one  part  of  t 
cate  by  word  of  mouth  with  another  i 

London  Once  a  Week  for  Xovemlx 
current  periodical  (The  Printers'  and  i 
this  rather  felicitous  paragraph: 

A  year  or  two  ago  an  old  white-hea 
morning  about  the  neighborhood  of  the  c 
selling  a  little  toy  in  the  fomi  of  a  pill- 
on  to  the  end  of  a,  short  string  ending  in  s 
when  rapidly  swun);  round,  made  a  lou 
buKEing  sound.  The  old  man  was  a  wel 
his  frequent  pry  of  "  only  a  ha'penny,"  ii 
the  toy  he  attempti'd  to  si'll.  wi-   f--  — :■■ 
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Mr.  Raikes,  wlien  j)osliuas{er-goneral  of  Great  Britain,  sent 
le  first  public  message  ever  transmitted  through  the  telephone 
itween  London  and  Paris.  The  message  was  spoken  on  March 
5,  1891.  The  first  words  from  the  English  side  were  the  follow- 
ig :  "  And  the  Lord  said.  My  voice  shall  traverse  continents,  is- 
mds,  and  seas.  Thus  have  I  promised  it  to  my  people  forever." 
brief  conversation  then  took  place  between  Mr.  Raikes  and  ^I. 
ules  Roche,  French  Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  after 
hich  Mr.  Raikes  communicated  a  message  from  the  then  Prince 
f  Wales  to  M.  Carnot,  the  French  President,  and  made  a  speech 
f  congratulation  and  greeting  into  the  ear  of  ^f.  Roche,  who 
jplied  in  similar  terms,  both  speeches  being  in  French. 

It  was  also  Prof.  Bell  who  first  showed  the  telephone  to 
>ueen  Victoria  at  Osborne.  The  inventor  subsequently  told  the 
:ory  of  his  visit:  "We  all  stood  about  a  little  table  upon 
hich  was  the  machine,  the  queen  opposite,  Princess 
ea trice  on  one  side  and  her  Majesty's  secretary  on  the 
ther.  The  queen  then  told  her  secretary  to  ask  me  to  explain 
le  telephone.  After  doing  so,  Queen  Victoria  turned  to  speak 
)  some  one  and  as  the  connection  came  I  turned  suddenly  and 
hat  do  you  suppose  I  did  ?  You  see,  my  wife  is  deaf,  and  I  am 
raong  deaf  people  so  much  that  I  forgot  and  patted  her  hand 
)  attract  her  attention.  I  did — I  really  did — the  Queen  of  Eng- 
md  and  Empress  of  India!  Was  she  indignant?  Oh,  no! 
s  she  put  her  ear  to  the  telephone  she  laughed.  Whether  it 
as  the  music  over  the  wires  or  my  little  action  I  never  knew." 

The  first  recorded  use  of  the  telephone  in  a  court  of  law  was 
I  1892,  when  a  criminal  was  tried  and  condemned  by  means  ot 
le  'phone,  in  Tampico,  Mexico.  Gaudio  Lopez,  a  notorious 
)lored  horse-stealer  and  house-break.er,  had  been  arrested  and 
rouglit  before  the  bar  of  justice  in  that  city.  The  scene  of  his 
cploits  was  200  miles  away  in  Victoria.  The  judge  decided  that, 
5  Victoria  was  outside  his  circuit,  it  would  be  necessary  e  ther 
)r  all  the  witnesses  to  take  the  journey  or  for  the  culprit  to  be 
;turned  there  to  await  the  local  sessions.  As  this  would  necessi- 
ite  a  further  delay  of  six  months,  the  Mexican  Government 
athorized  the  hearing  of  the  evidence  by  telephone.  In  this 
tanner  the  judge  listened  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  his- 
>rie8  of  crime  on  record.  The  trial  resulted  in  the  prisoner 
jceiving  a  sentence  of  ten  years  penal  servitude.  In  diplomacy 
16  telephone  has  more  than  once  played  a  prominent  part.  In 
)00  it  was  the  means  of  bringing  about  a  change  in  the  presi- 
3ncy  of  Salvador.  President  Guitterez  had  a  powerful  rival 
I  Gen.  Regalada,  the  head  of  the  army,  and  when  the  revolution 
roke  out  the  latter  teleplioned  to  the  pa\ae^  ii"^xcva.\i^\\\^  S^cnr 


fortrfss.  iviili   limii  nion  nii.l   thirl 
surrender  uiicoiidJtionally. 

Temple  Cup,  in  American  has 
in  the  days  when  there  was  but  a  sin 
tion  of  base-ball  players.    It  was  co 
at  the  close  of  the  regular  season, 
had  been  decided.     The  contestant 
nines  in  the  championship  race. 
and  was  found  to  have  many  advan 
was  "  business."     The  crowds  attrai 
eeasou  were  apt  to  bo  greater  than  1 
equal  number  of  games  in  the  Benson, 
place  of  the  series  that  used  to  be  play 
the  League  and  the  champions  of  the 
place,  it  supplied  a  strong  incentivt 
chance  of  winning  first  place  toward 
utrive  for  second  and  the  honors  and 
playing  out  of  the  final  series.    In  thi 
that  tlie  "  form "  of  the  season  hac 
the  champions  were  not  the  best  play 

This  was  indeed  apparent  in  the 
contested  for.  At  the  close  of  the 
won  the  championship  and  the  New 
close  second.  Nevertheless,  the  N 
Temple  Cup  in  three  ctroiTi''  
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before  they  are  played.  If  the  results  of  the  games  were  pre- 
arranged^  it  is  evident  that  they  would  be  arranged  so  as  to  keep 
the  final  result  in  doubt  until  the  last  game  was  finished.  Either 
the  contestants  would  win  alternately,  or  each  club  would  win 
on  its  own  grounds.  That  Baltimore  should  have  been  beaten 
twice  at  home  and  once  in  New  York  excludes  the  notion  of 
'  hippodroming.^^*     See  Baseball. 

Tenement-house.  An  edifice  under  one  roof  constructed 
or  adapted  to  be  let  out  in  apartments  occupied  by  separate 
tenants.  Technically,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  any  house  occu- 
pied by  more  than  three  families  is  a  tenement-house,  though 
in  popular  parlance  the  term  is  restricted  to  such  dwellings  for 
the  poorer  classes  in  crowded  parts  of  cities. 

In  England  after  the  great  Civil  War,  the  vast  influx  of 
tradesmen  and  yeomen  into  London  left  behind  in  town  and  vil- 
lage a  surplus  of  good  residences,  which,  being  difficult  to  let 
under  old-time  conditions,  were  divided  into  several  habitations 
known  as  tenements.  Deeds  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  abound  with  references  to  messuages,  formerly  one 
tenement,  but  now  divided  into  so  many  tenements.  The  con- 
dition has  often  existed  so  long  that  the  several  tenements  are 
now  looked  upon  as  separate  messuages,  each  having  a  divided 
portion  of  the  appurtenances,  and  have  been  bought  and  sold 
separately. 

Originally  "  tenement "  meant  any  hereditament  feudally 
held  of  a  superior  lord;  then  a  separate  corporeal  hereditament 
(e.g.,  a  messuage) ;  but  it  was  not  until  tenements  in  the  latter 
sense  were  divided  that  the  term  came  to  signify  a  habitation 
alone  irrespective  of  its  tenure. 

Tennis.  In  the  ball  games  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  we 
may  see  the  rudiments  of  the  Italian  pallane  and  the  French  jeu 
de  paume  or  paulme, — the  direct  ancestors  of  modem  tennis. 
The  origin  of  the  word  "tennis''  is  obscure.  Many  plausible 
suggestions  have  been  made.  The  most  plausible  derives  it 
from  the  French  imperative  Tenez !  ("  Take  it ! ''  "  Play  it ! '') 

Pallone,  a  game  still  played  in  Italy,  presents  the  essential 
feature  of  a  ball  being  struck  across  a  line  by  two  adverse  parties 
drawn  up  face  to  face.  Imported  into  France,  this  became  the 
longue  paulme,  which  required  so  much  space  that  the  courte 
paulme  was  devised  for  playing  in  towns.  To  this  enforced 
restriction  between  walls  we  owe  all  the  modern  refinements  of 
the  game.  As  a  curious  corollary,  it  is  from  'courte-paulme  that 
we  derive  our  word  *'  ( ')urt "  in  "  tennis-court."  The  Frenc'i 
always  call  the  place  as  wall  as  the  game  a  jeu;  hence  jeu  de 
paulme.    The  J^ext  great  ste])  was  the  iuveivWow  ol  *Ocia  x^v^w^N.. 


Tin;  oarly  iKipularity  of  tlii;  g 
appears  to  have  been  immense.  Lip]] 
saaor,  writing  from  Paris  about  the  < 
declared  tiiere  were  more  than  on 
tennis-courts  in  various  parts  of  the  i 

Froncli  kings  and  their  courts  w 
and  edicts  Iiad  to  be  parsed  to  preve 
game  by  mere  artisans  and  tradcsmei 
Francis  I  was  a  great  tennis-player, 
a  monk  as  his  partner,  the  latter  mad 
ing  the  set  in  the  king's  favor,  that 
tiiat  is  the  stroke  of  a  monk ! "  " 
"  whenever  it  may  please  you  it  shall 
and  the  dexterous  player  made  his  str 
Many  other  French  kings  were  passioui 
gave  much  time  to  it;  and  it  is  told 
morrow  of  the  Matisacre  of  Ht.  Barth( 
his  friends  had  been  butchered  and  he 
danger  of  losing  his  head,  he  rose 
continue  a  game  of  tennis.  Nor  ilid  I 
tion  to  the  game  when  he  came  to  the 
the  sport  in  his  reign  that  it  was  said 
players  in  Paris  than  drunkards  in  E 

One  of  the  favorite  iihMVM--  ;..  ' 
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aver  of  modern  times — Barre — was  a  Freiuhmaii,  who  worthily 
rried  on  tlie  traditions  of  the  great  French  players.  (See 
b'NNis  Champions.) 

Tenn'is  must  have  been  very  early  popular  in  England,  for 
13G5  we  find  a  restrictive  act  passed  against  it  as  tending  in  no 
ly  to  improve  the  military  strength  of  the  nation.  There  was 
other  in  1389,  which  seems  more  like  the  class  legislation  which 
IS  the  origin  of  the  French  edicts  on  the  subject.  It  regulates 
e  pastimes  of  servants  and  laborers,  allowing  them  the  use  of 
ws  and  arrows,  but  forbidding  them  "  idle  games,"  such  as 
nnis,  etc.  These  repressive  statutes  continued  more  or  less  in 
rce  till  after  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  afford  in  themselves 
od  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  the  game.  Elizabeth  herself 
ecu  raged  it  amongst  the  nobles  of  her  court  and  was  fond  of 
itching  the  play  from  the  "dedans"  (the  spectators'  gallery), 

we  find  in  a  curious  letter  from  Thomas  Randolphe  to  Sir 
icholas  Throckmorton,  quoted  by  Mr.  Marshall: 

I>atlye  the  Dukos  G.  [of  Norfolk]  and  my  L.  of  L.  [eicester]  were 
iving  at  tennes  the  Q.  heholdinge  of  them,  and  my  L.  Rob.  being 
rie  liotte  and  swetinge  tooke  the  Q.  napken  owte  of  her  hande  and 
ped  his  face,  uoli  tlie  Duke  soinge  saide  that  he  was  to  savvcie  and 
hore  yt  he  wolde  lave  his  racket  vpon  his  face.  Here  vpon  rose 
great  troble  and  the  Q.  offendid  sore  wth  the  Duke    (p.  GO). 

nder  the  Stuarts  all  prohibition  ceased;  indeed  the  game  was 
ther  encouraged  among  the  people,  probably  not  so  much  from 
disinterested  desire  for  the  popular  amusement  as  in  order  to 
tain  money  by  granting  licenses  to  keep  tennis-courts,  which 
e  indeed  spoken  of  as  "  Places  of  Honest  Recreation."  In  1615 
list  of  the  London  courts,  with  their  dimensions,  was  drawn  up 
'  the  clerk  of  the  works  at  Petworth,  probably  to  serve  as  a 
lide  in  the  construction  of  a  court  there.  From  this  document 
3  find  that  there  were  then  fourteen  regular  courts  in  London, 
sides  the  ro3'al  one  at  St.  James's.  In  1838,  when  the  court  at 
3rd's  was  begun,  the  game  had  sunk  so  low  that  the  only  public 
urt  in  London  was  that  in  Windmill  Street,  in  which  all  play 
id  been  for  some  years  discontinued.  Hiere  was  another  court 
St.  James's  Street,  from  which  the  dimensions  of  the  one  at 
3rd's  were  copied,  but  this  was  regarded  as  private,  or  rather 
ilonging  to  a  club. 

Tennis  Champions.  So  far  back  as  1427  we  hear  of  a 
mous  female  player  of  tennis,  one  !Margot,  who  "  played  both 
rehanded  and  backhanded  very  powerfully,  very  cunningly,  and 
iry  cleverly,  as  any  man  could,  and  there  were  but  few  men 
horn  she  did  not  beat  except  the  very  best  players." 

The  expression  '^forehanded  and  backVvawii^^^^  \v^^  \\»»V\%r 
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toric  valiip,  fur  it  scema  to  iiiflifato  tlint  Margol  iiscJ  a  rsckH 
itiul  hence  thnt  rn<'kotfl  m>ni  iiitro(tu(«d  iuio  the  gnnie  lieforc 
li27. 

Ten  o'clock  Line.  From  u  ]>oriil  jipnr  the  nioiiUi  «(  the 
Miami  liivcr  tlicrf  i-xlomls  norlliward  through  Indiana  a  htiuiii3- 
■  rv  line  known  bv  tins  nanic.  This  is  one  limit  of  un  Indian 
grant. 

After  ttie  triljo  !iad  agr»>(l  to  cede  unto  tlic  pale-faoes  a 
portion  of  tlioir  territory,  e  mwting  was  lield  for  the  purposo 
of  ninrkiiig  out  the  ground.  A  surveyor  among  tlio  whiles 
mounted  his  rompflss  niid  irifKnl  on  a  telesrope. 

Tliere  was  k  stir  amonc  the  Indians,  The  head  man  went  up 
to  the  inslrumenls.  »tarea  etcadily  at  them,  then  grwuted  and 
returned  to  the  circle  nroniid  the  TOuncil  lire.  Xot  a  word  was 
H|)uken.  Soon  another  Indian  arose  and  witit  Ihron-ih  fho  same 
motions  of  e\'Aminiiig  tlic  iustruments  and  rcliiminjr  (o  his  scat, 
with  no  other  sound  Uian  ft  grunt.  When  half  a  dozen  others 
had  followed  suit,  a  confiiittation  was  Wi. 

Tlie  rliicf  lli.-n  n|inr.mclu'd  lln'  whilo  t.k-i.. 

■■  Tliiil's  wh^ir  Iridium  kiinvv."  ],<■  s^id.  dnwiii-  ii  ^niiill  ,  in-lo 


-fnU'    |-,,r    il„.ni-,-lv,-,-    i„    disiiHnni- 


ilept-ud  ui^uHll.c  wuuUf  Uie. 
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\t  masons.  He  was  a  surgeon  named  Muzerein.  His  ingenuity 
ind  energy  in  advertising  himself  and  his  giant  indicate  that  he 
vas  the  Barnum  of  his  day. 

Both  the  pleasure-seeking  and  the  scientific  world  were  ex- 
cited over  the  wonderful  discoverv.  Thousands  flocked  to  see 
he.  bones.  Dr.  Muzerein  was  on  the  high-road  to  fortune,  when 
me  day  an  anatomist  announced  that  the  skeleton  of  King 
riieutobochus  was  nothing  more  than  a  part  of  tlie  fossil  remains 
)f  an  elephant.  In  so  crude  a  state  was  the  knowledge  of  science 
it  that  time  that  even  after  this  exposure  ^luzerein  is  said  to  have 
aken  the  bones  to  other  parts  of  the  continent  and  to  England, 
md  to  have  made  a  good  living  from  their  exhibition.  Doubtless 
lis  surgical  knowledge  had  assisted  him  in  putting  together  the 
•emains  of  sundry  large  animals  so  as  to  resemble  a  human 
ikeleton. 

We  may  dismiss  as  equally  apocry])hal  the  tradition  concern- 
ng  Chevalier  JJicon.  The  Dominicans  of  liouen,  so  it  is  said, 
¥ere  digging  in  the  ditches  near  their  monastery  in  1500,  when 
hey  unearthed  a  stone  tomb  containing  a  skeleton,  whose  skull 
leld  a  bushel  of  corn,  and  whose  shin  bone  reached  up  to  the 
jirdle  of  the  tallest  man  there,  being  about  four  feet  long,  and 
•onsequently  the  body  must  have  been  seventeen  or  eighteen  feet 
ligh.  Upon  the  tomb  was  a  plate  of  copper,  whereon  was  en- 
graved, "In  this  tomb  lies  the  noble  and  puissant  Lord,  the 
Jhevalier  J^icnn  de  Vallemont,  and  his  bones.^' 

Xor  need  we  accept  without  question  the  remains  of  the 
nant  Bucart,  tyrant  of  the  Vivarais,  who  was  said  to  have  been 
Jain  by  an  arrow  by  the  Count  de  Cabillon,  his  vassal.  The 
Dominicans  of  Valence  in  Dauphine  had  a  part  of  the  shinbono, 
vith  the  articulation  of  the  knee,  and  his  figure  painted  in  fresco, 
vith  an  inscription,  showing  that  this  giant  was  twenty-two  feet 
md  a  half  high,  and  that  his  bones  were  found  in  1705,  near  the 
>anks  of  the  Morderi,  a  little  river  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of 
2Jrussol,  upon  which,  tradition  says,  the  giant  dwelt. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  and  in  America  all  these  frauds  or 
nisconceptions  of  the  past  were  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the 
narvellous  history  of  the  Cardiff  (liant.    See  also  Giant. 

Thirteen.  It  was  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  great  fresco  of  the 
Last  Supper  that,  speaking  paradoxically,  popularized  the  un- 
>opularity  of  the  number  thirteen.  The  picture  shows  the  twelve 
ipostles  arranged  six  on  each  side  of  the  fated  thirteenth,  the 
loomed  Messiah,  who  occupies  the  centre  of  the  table.  Before 
}ock-orow  on  the  morrow  Ho  was  to  be  betrayed  by  Judas  and 
:hrice  denied  bv  Peter,  and  l)cfore  sunset  lie  was  to  suffer  a 
ihameful  death  upon  the  t  ross. 


!..iki.    Ill, 


rit,  • 


Mini   : 
ilted    1 


Qiinrrolling  with  linldur,  tlie  Apoll 
shot  him  dead  with  a  mistletoe  arrow 

Furllier  back  even  ihnii  tlie  Xors 
ancient  Hindoos,  we  reiid  tliat  thirt 
to  K>]ue  one  Hsscnihlcd  there.  To-d 
seen  hy  the  jiictiire  and  story  of  the  I. 
pi-evah'iit  throughout  Christendom  tli, 
will  die  within  a  twelvemonth,  lu  i 
most  i-ertuin  to  full  upon  the  guest  wl 

Vninly  liaa  the  diiirch  herself  thui 
lion.  Ill  the  pliiipel  of  tlie  Triiidiii 
the  church  of  St.  Gregory  on  the  Ci 
marble  table  with  an  inseriplion  reco 
the  Great  was  in  the  liahit  of  eiiterta 
breakfast  every  morning,  niul  how 
appeared  and  shared  their  meal,  niukin; 
forth,  so  llic  inscription  ordained,  thii 
a  lucky  number.  If  this  had  any  ell 
passed  away.  Everywhere  the  old  sii 
sorts  of  curious  forms.  Even  in  the 
largest  cities  there  are  hotels  which  hn\ 
teen.  Or,  if  there  be,  guests  frei|ucnl 
In  several  sky-scrapers  in  Xew  York  tl 
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world,  voii  find  the  Turks  so  cliarv  of  it  tliat  the  verv  word  is 
)bsolete,  or  at  least  obsolescent. 

In  Paris  there  is  a  profession  whose  members  earn  their 
iving  attending  dinner  parties  in  order  to  constitute  a  needed 
fourteenth  at  the  table.  These  people  are  known  as  quatorzcs, 
)r  "  fourteens."     Hence  the  point  of  this  Parisian  joke : 

"  Who  is  that  man  ?  "  asks  a  stranger  in  the  French  capital. 

"Louis  Quatorze^'  (Louis  the  Fourteenth)  is  the  reply. 

"  Nonsense ! " 

"  Why,  certainly :  his  name  is  Louis  and  his  profession  is  that 
^f  a  fourteenth  at  table." 

Dr.  Veron,  founder  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  and  the 
most  famous  of  all  the  managers  of  the  Paris  Opera  (a  rare  com- 
dination  of  successful  generalship),  never  got  over  the  super- 
stition. Whenever  he  found  thirteen  guests  at  his  table,  he  in- 
mriably  sent  out  a  pair  of  them  to  dine  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris, 
Krith  instructions  that  the  bill  should  be  charged  to  himself. 

The  most  famous  of  Veron's  contributors  shared  the  editor's 
failing.  Victor  Hugo,  so  the  story  runs,  had  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  dine  at  the  house  of  one  of  those  advanced  thinkers 
whom  their  enemies  named  "  les  precieuses  radicales."  The  din- 
oer  hour  had  long  passed  without  any  sign,  when  one  of  the 
company  inquired  the  cause  of  the  delay.  The  hostess  explained 
that  one  of  the  guests  had  sent  in  an  excuse  at  the  last  moment. 
Hence  there  would  be  thirteen  instead  of  fourteen  at  table,  and 
?he  had  sent  out  to  find  a  quatorzieme. 

A  moment  later  the  same  guest  was  conversing  with  Victor 
Hugo. 

*^  Do  you  know  why  we  are  waiting  ?  "  asked  the  poet. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply;  "some  imbecile  is  afraid  to  sit  at  the 
»ble  when  there  are  thirteen." 

Solemnly  and  severely  Victor  Hugo  rejoined,  "L'imbecile, 
j'est  moi  "  (the  imbecile  is  myself). 

Napoleon  I,  as  well  as  the  third  of  the  name,  had  the  thirteen 
superstition  in  a  virulent  form.  So  did  Bismarck.  In  1906, 
vhen  the  French  Cabinet  was  reorganized,  the  official  announce- 
nent  was  deferred  a  day — solely,  it  is  said — ^to  avoid  announcing 
t  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  month.  When  this  was  told  to  the 
X)pe,  his  Holiness  smiled  and  remarked,  **  Evidently,  being  a 
freethinker  does  not  exclude  superstition." 

Charles  Stuart  Parnell  furnishes  another  instance.  Once  a 
X)lleague  brought  him  the  draft  of  a  bill  to  the  cell  he  was  then 
)ccupying  in  Kilmainham  jail.  It  was  in  thirteen  clauses. 
Parnell  was  horrified.  He  insisted  that  somehow  or  other  a  fout- 
.eenth  clause  shovld  be  added. 


sufT.T  Uy  iil.ndtrmL'iit.     Here,  lli 

A  iiLiiii  litid  Iji.'cii  fuuiid  dciid 
street.  Eveti  in  ileatli  there  was 
eyes.  And  no  wonder.  "  This  i 
of  a  fated  thirleen,  and  in  the 
the  Christian  will  read  tho  veng< 

At  the  leading  hotel  in  a  So 
1865,  thirteen  men  wearing  Con 
dinner.  They  had  returned  from 
homes  destroyed,  their  slaves  fr 
friends  scattered,  and  many  of  tl 
They  determined  to  forget  the  pas 
the  nonce  in  drink. 

"  Let  us  call  this  the  Last  Su 
and  the  suggestion  met  with  instan 
meet  again,  so  "  The  Last  Supper' 
this  chance  meeting.  Moreover,  th 
in  keeping  with  their  mood  of  de; 
ordered;  the  lights  were  turned  lo 
dared  themselves  Christ  and  hia  t« 
who  had  commanded  a  regiment  ac 
of  the  others  assumed  the  name  ■ 
wrangle  as  to  who  should  impcrsoni 
lieutenant  agreed  to  assume  the  ch 

Until  long  after  n.i.T---' ■    ' 
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effects  of  that  night's  debauchery.  Then  they  separated,  never 
to  meet  again. 

"  From  that  night,"  so  the  story  concluded,  "  the  vengeance  of 
God  followed  those  thirteen  men.  Everything  they  undertook 
failed.  Every  man  of  them  met  a  horrible  and  disgraceful 
death.''  The  Christ  of  the  occasion  was  drowned  in  the  Brazos 
River  while  fleeing  on  a  stolen  horse  from  a  vigilance  committee. 
The  Saint  John  was  lynched  in  Texas  for  murder.  Another  of 
the  "  apostles,"  while  intoxicated,  was  caught  in  a  burning  build- 
ing and  perished  in  the  flames.  Still  another  was  stabbed  to  .the 
heart  by  a  woman  he  had  betrayed.  "  So  far  as  can  be  learnt, 
not  one  of  them  received  Christian  burial.  The  man  who  died  in 
the  gutter  and  was  buried  in  Potter's  Field  was  the  last  of  the 
thirteen." 

The  Globe-Democrat  never  pretended  to  verify  this  tale,  and 
you  may  accept  it  or  not  as  you  choose.  Another  thirteen  story 
of  a  milder  type  bears  credentials  that  at  first  sight  seem  quite 
satisfactory.    You  will  find  it  in  the  "  Life  of  Sir  John  Millais." 

Millais  in  August,  1885,  gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Matthew 
Arnold.  One  of  the  guests  called  alarmed  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  thirteen  at  table.  Matthew  Arnold  laughed  at 
his  fears  and  undertook  to  challenge  the  superstition. 

*'  The  idea  is  th&t  whoever  leaves  the  table  first  will  die  within 
a  year;  so,  with  the  permission  of  the  ladies,  we  will  cheat  the 
fates  for  once.  I  and  these  fine  strong  lads  (indicating  Edgar 
Dawson  and  E.  S.)  will  rise  together,  and  I  think  our  united 
constitutions  will  be  able  to  withstand  the  assault  of  the  reaper." 

Six  months  later,  so  the  story  continues,  Matthew  Arnold, 
in  the  prime  of  life,  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease.  A  few  days 
later  E.  S.  was  found  dead  in  bed,  a  revolver  at  his  side.  Edgar 
Dawson,  the  third  of  the  trio,  sailed  from  Australia  on  February 
18,  1886,  on  the  steamer  Quetia,  which  foundered  off  the  coast  of 
New  Guinea  and  not  a  single  soul  was  saved. 

This  seems  circumstantial  enough  to  convince  the  most  scep- 
tical. It  happens,  however,  that  the  facts  do  not  substantiate  the 
pretended  details.  Matthew  Arnold  did  not  die  in  1886,  as  the 
story  assumes,  but  on  April  15,  1888,  or  nearly  three  years  after 
he  had  braved  the  superstition ;  while  the  person  indicated  by  the 
initials  E.  S.  was  actually  surviving  at  the  time  the  biography 
of  Millais  was  published,  and  asserted  the  fact  very  vigorously  in 
the  public  prints. 

The  only  truth  in  this  batch  of  errors  is  that  Edgar  Dawson 
was  shipwrecked  within  the  fateful  period,  although  he  did  not 
die  but  was  one  of  several  survivors. 

A  storv  io]d  in  the  '^Life  of  Shirley  "BiooV^.'^  \%,  V^^^^^^-^ 
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well  authenticateil.  Brooka's  widow  survived  him  six  years.  The 
Christmae  before  i^lie  died,  she  took  dinner  with  Mr.  and  Mi«. 
William  P.  Frith.  There  were  thirteen  nt  table.  Mrs.  Frith 
got  lip  first,  saying,  "  I  will  be  the  first,  because  I  can  best  be 
spared."  Immediately  up  jumped  Shiriina.  as  Mrs.  Brooks  was 
nii-kiiamed  in  her  circle,  crying,  "  Well,  I'll  be  the  second,  for  il 
you  died,  dear  Mrs.  Frith,  I  shouldn't  want  to  live."' 

A  month  later  IMtb.  Frith  was  dead,  and  five  months  later 
Mrs.  Brooks. 

Lawrence  Ilutton  was  one  of  the  invited  at  a  dinner  given  by 
Henry  Irvinp  to  Edwin  Booth  at  Delmonico's.  With  the  other 
guests  he  put  his  name  upon  a  menu-card  and  passed  it  along 
the  table.  It  came  Irnck  to  him  in  due  eourtie  with  the  signatures 
of  the  host,  of  Whitdaw  Heid,  Mark  Twain,  Charles  Dudley 
Warner,  T.  B.  Aldrich,  Augiistin  Daly,  and  Booth.  Barrett, 
Lester  Wallack,  John  McCulloiigh,  Harry  Edwards,  and  William 
J.  Florenee,  in  the  order  ^ven. 

Ixing  afterward  it  was  discovered  that  the  bit  of  paper  con- 
tniiK'-l  riiirhrii  (liinii-  ;niil  ItKit  Uif  hM  siv  -^iLrners,  iiU  n-tnr^. 
liiid  Mil  (juiitcl  Inrcwr  tlu.  ,-t^i-,'  u(  lilV.  Tlics,.  iiiH-niniv  fa.U 
s..  -rci.llv  cnhnii.cd  llu'  JiiIni.M..  \;iImc  af  Ww  aut..-nii.lis  linit 
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Another  of  his  stories  associates  luck  with  the  number. 
^Vhen  Arditi  and  his  wife  were  at  Monte  Carlo,  the  Duke  of 
N^ewcastle,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  persuaded  the  lady  after 
much  hesitation  to  make  a  venture.  The  wheel  had  already 
[)egan  to  turn  when  she  appealed  to  her  husband  for  a  coin. 
In  his  haste  the  first  piece  of  money  he  took  from  his  pocket  was 
I  florin,  which  she  promptly  threw  down  upon  13.  That  number 
:-ame  up,  and  Madame  Arditi's  first  experience  at  the  gambling 
table  netted  her  thirty-five  florins. 

Other  people  there  be  who  have  found  luck  in  the  number. 
Richard  Wagner  is  the  favorite  example.  There  are  thirteen  let- 
:ers  in  his  name.  He  was  born  in  1813,  and  1  +  8  +  1  +  3 
jquals  13.  He  composed  thirteen  operas ;  Tannhauser,  the  great- 
est of  them,  was  finished  on  September  13,  1860,  and  performed 
!or  the  first  time  on  March  13,  1861.  He  left  Beyreuth  on  Sep- 
:€mber  13,  and  died  on  February  13. 

Edmond  Eostand  furnishes  a  more  modern  instance.  Like 
ilV^agner,  his  full  name  contains  13  letters;  his  two  greatest  suc- 
cesses, "  L*Aiglon ''  and  '^  Cyrano,"  contain  13  letters  between 
:hem;  he  was  received  into  the  Academy  on  June  4,  1903 
(6  +  4  +  03  =  13),  and  he  was  assigned  to  the  thirteenth  chair 
n  that  august  body,  of  which  he  was  the  thirteenth  occupant. 

Then  there  is  the  English  Duchess  of  Sutherland. 
'  M.  A.  P./'  the  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor's  weekly,  asserts  that  but 
"or  the  thirteen  superstition  she  might  never  have  gained  her 
;xalted  title.  One  night  when  she  was  a  girl  her  mother  gave  a 
linner  party.  It  was  discovered  that  the  company  at  table  num- 
)ered  thirteen.  The  future  duchess  was  routed  out  of  the 
lursery  in  order  to  make  fourteen.  It  was  then  and  there  that 
>he  met  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  the  future  duke,  and  then  and 
:here  that  he  fell  in  love  with  her. 

In  one  very  notable  case  the  luck  or  ill  luck  of  number  13 
Jepends  upon  the  point  of  view, — that  of  the  thirteen  revolted 
x>lonies  which  eventually  became  the  United  States.  A  London 
lewspaper  of  1776  had  a  mocking  paragraph  which  suggests  that 
:he  rebels  thought  there  was  luck  in  the  number. 

To  a  party  of  returned  naval  prisoners  were  attributed  state- 
nents  that  thirteen  dried  clams  were  the  rebels'  daily  rations; 
:hat  Washington  had  thirteen  toes  (three  having  grown  since 
the  Declaration  of  Independence),  and  thirteen  teeth  in  each 
jaw;  and  that  the  regular  rebel  family  comprised  thirteen  chil- 
Iren,  all  of  whom  expected  to  become  generals  or  members  of 
Tongress  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  It  was  added  that  thirteen 
American  paper  doJJars  were  worth  one  EngVisiv^TiTi'^.  \\.xcL\^p^ 
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further  have  Ijeeii  udilcJ  that  there  W(?rc  thirteen  slars  and  thir- 
teen atripes  in  the  original  flag  iiiider  which  the  ■'  rebels  "  fought 

A  dinner  to  celebrate  the  thirteenth  wedding  anniversary  of 
ft  Xew  York  couple  took  j)laoe  on  Friday,  November  13,  1908, 
!n  order  to  emphaiiize  the  disbelief  in  popular  superstitione,  the 
thirteen  gueata  had  to  walk  under  a  ladder  t«  reach  their  places 
at  table;  they  found  the  aalt-cellars  all  overturned,  the  proiigs 
of  the  forks  pointing  the  wrong  way,  and  the  forks  themselves 
crossed  by  knives. 

At  each  iilale,  however,  there  was  placed  as  an  antidote  a 
four-leaved  clover.  I'crhaps  it  was  the  clover  tiiat  protected 
the  guests.  Anyhow  no  harai  hapiJcned  to  them  within  the 
twelvemonth. 

A  German  imitation  of  the  Xew  York  Thirteen  Club  was 
Iirojccted  in  li'll  at  Hamburg.  In  Ihe  cirridar  sent  out  to  all 
who  were  asked  to  become  charter  members  it  wae  poiuteil  out 
that  13  was  a  lucky  number.  The  case  of  Wagner  was  cited. 
Beference  was  also  made  to  tha  good  Inck  of  engine  1313  ot  the 
Riiltimcre  and  Ohi.i  Hailn.nd,  t(.  tlu'  fact  tliat  llie  pontifuMto  of 
l.i.,i  Mil  wn.  .>]!.■  ..rihr  loii-r.-l  .ii)d  imi.t  fil.inou^  in  tlic  liJM..n 
nf  ijic  Ciilliolir  ilinnli,  nnii  to  iIk- cvaniiilc  <.f  (lie  iiiicicht  Mcxi- 
,;n,-  >vlu>  l,nd   i:i  ^i,U  -.uu]  wboso  week  \v.u\   |:i  &.\\^.     The  r.fii 
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instead  of  being  filled  with  water,  had  dried  up,  and  given  place 
to  a  thick  growth  of  sharp  thistles.  The  noise  awoke  the  slum- 
l)ering  Scots,  who  rushed  out  upon  the  enemy  and  put  them  to 
flight;  and  in  grateful  remembrance  of  its  timely  warning,  the 
despised  and  lowly  weed  was  elevated  to  the  first  place  in  the 
flora  of  Scotland. 

Sharp  little  soldiers,  trusty  and  true. 
Side  by  side  in  good  order  due, 
Arms  straight  down,  and  heads  forward  set. 
And  saucily-pointed  bayonet. 

The  motto  adopted  to  accompany  the  thistle  accords  well  with 
its  bristling  leaves.  Nemo  me  impune  lacessit,  or,  as  it  is  rendered 
in  the  homely  Scotch,  Wha  daur  meddle  wi  mef 

Petra  Saneta  calls  the  thistle  of  Scotland  "  the  oldest  device 
on  record;'*  but  attributes  it  to  the  time  when  an  alliance  was 
made  between  King  Achaius  and  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Great. 
On  the  altar-piece  in  Holyrood  Palace,  which  was  painted  during 
the  reign  of  James  III,  the  thistle  appears  in  the  tapestry,  behind 
the  kneeling  figure  of  Queen  Margaret.  The  date  of  this  paint- 
ing has  been  fixed  by  antiquarians  as  not  later  than  1485.  In  an 
inventory  of  the  effects  of  James  III  mention  is  made  of  a 
covering  "browdin  with  thissillis,*'  he  having  probably  adopted 
it  as  an  appropriate  illustration  of  the  royal  motto  "  In  defence '' 
— if  it  is  not  to  be  admitted  on  other  grounds. 

The  appearance  of  this  thistle  on  the  coinage  of  Scotland  is 
now  thought  to  date  from  this  same  reign,  it  having  been  recently 
determined  that  the  silver  groats  commonly  attributed  to  the 
time  of  James  V  really  belong  to  that  of  James  III,  and,  if  this 
supposition  be  correct,  it  affords  the  earliest  instance  of  its 
adoption  for  this  purpose.  Seton,  in  his  works  on  heraldry,  gives 
Mary's  reign  as  the  date  for  its  first  appearance  on  the  Great 
►Seal,  and  after  the  accession  of  James  VI  to  the  English  throne 
it  was  united  with  the  rose.  The  thistle  has  also  given  its  title 
to  a  famous  Scotch  order  of  knighthood  said  to  be  of  great  anti- 
quity. It  was  revived  by  James  V,  in  1540  again,  by  James  VII 
(II  of  England),  in  1687  (whose  patent  for  its  institution  never 
passed  the  Great  Seal),  and  a  third  time  in  1703,  by  Queen  Anne, 
who  increased  the  number  of  knights  to  twelve  and  established 
the  order  on  a  permanent  footing. 

It  was  this  which  gave  rise  to  Pope's  riddle  in  the  pastoral 

on  Spring  (a  parody  on  Virgil's  Eclogue,  iii)  : 

"  Tell  me — in  what  more  happy  fields 

The   thistle   springs   to   which   the    lily  yields?" 

the  Duke  of  Marlborough  having  made  the  Lily  of  France  submit 
to  the  Thistle  of  Great  Britain. 
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A  collar  of  thiinlles  appears  on  the  gold  bonnet-pieces,  of 
James  V;  and  llie  royal  ensigns  are  surrounded  hy  a  collar 
formed  of  thistles  with  n  sprig  of  rue  intcrlnied,  and  a  ^Id  medal 
bearing  the  figure  of  St.  Andrew.  Tbe  so-caUed  thistle  of 
Scotland,  the  cotton  Ihi^tle,  is  said  by  some  botanists  rarely  lo 
grow  wild  in  Scotland,  despite  its  name  and  reputation ;  and  the 
Bteinless  thistle  is  thought  to  agree  bert  with  the  legend  of  the 
defeated  Danes. 

Tiburon,  un  island  belonging  to  Mexico,  in  the  npper  reaches 
of  the  Gulf  of  California.  It  measures  only  30  by  30  miles; 
it  is  worthless,  even  as  a  breeding  placw  for  goats;  nevertheless 
it  has  been  for  many  generations  a  centre  of  attraction  for  eth- 
nologists and  arrliHPologists. 

Tiburon  is  a  tSpanieh  word,  which,  translated  into  English, 
means  "shark."  The  waters  around  the  islet  are  literally 
Bwamiing  with  these  tigers  of  the  sea,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island  are  said  to  be  no  Iobb  ferocious  than  the  shark. 
Tiburon  is  peopled  with  a  handful  of  Indians,  tlie  only  aborigines 
of  (heir  kind  in  the  world,  known  as  Seris.  Thev  are  reputed  to 
lie  .■aiinih^il-,  lo  It  ^.>  liviT.'  lli;it  i.^ii.'  i.f  \h:-  mainliiii.l  tril-.- 
of  Mcxi.iHi  ri'd'kiii,-;  c\cr  dare  to  inviido  tlicir  shores,  and  tn 
p„>M.><  Ihv  >,.,-,vi  t'.>r  the  uuniunK'tLire  of  ;i  [H'l'uliarlv  deadiv 
p(.i-=..n  \nih  Mliiih  llii'V  prepare  ihoir  arrows  hefore  hatllv. 

Tobacco.  -M.  Alphonse  Karr— a  triic  Freiuliniai).  au.l 
lIuTrfntv  iiolliin-  if  ijot  iura,l.,xi<-al— Iws  iimi^'ii),.!  a  ,-imv,.r-a- 
ti.m  wliJrh  li.'  pia.vs  ihive  iriiiuric-  a-o.  at  111,-  Wiw  whi'ii  .I,.ni 
.\iLvt.  kiu-V  advoral.'  an. I  ;niil.a->a<l.a-  exiraordiiuirv.  lirM  m^iu 
t.il.air.1  to  Fraliic  rn.rii  I'nrhiL'al  a<  a  [iriwiit  to  llial  .■nira-iii'.; 
Hiiirai'lrr.  <Jiu>cn  Calli.Tinr  dc  M.'di.is. 

A  l».ld  liiuini-ifr  is  supi-osfd  I.,  inaki^  his  wav  iiil<.  llu'  j-rc-,  i..v 
of  Cardinal  d.^  I.orraiii.'.  lluslicd  willi  iho  cNritcTneiit  nf  a  mnc- 
nifi.riit  |)r<ijV,l. 

■•"Muns,.i-n,.nr,"  lie  cri,'.-.  -  kiK.win;:  i1k'  trcasnrv  In  W  in  a 
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"  Your  plant  then  affords  a  delightful  perfume — sweeter  than 
amber,  musk,  or  roses  ?  ^' 

"  By  no  means ;  its  smell  is  rather  unpleasant  than  otherwise/' 

"I  see;  it  is  a  panacea,  a  specific,  endowed  with  marvellous 
healing  powers?  ^' 

**  Quite  the  contrary.  The  habit  of  snuffing  up  the  powdered 
herb  weakens  the  memory  and  destroys  the  smell.  It  causes 
giddiness;  it  may  in  rare  cases  bring  on  blindness  or  even  apo- 
plexy. Chewed,  it  renders  the  breath  offensive  and  puts  the 
stomach  out  of  order.  Inhaling  the  smoke  is  a  different  affair. 
The  first  attempt  brings  on  pains  in  the  chest,  nausea,  swimming 
in  the  head,  colic,  and  cold  perspiration ;  but  persevere,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  you  gradually  get  used  to  it." 

"  And  how  many  people  do  you  imagine  would  be  fools  and 
idiots  enough  to  punish  themselves  for  your  tax-gathering  pur- 
poses by  smoking  this  plant  or  stuffing  their  nostrils  with  it?  " 

Here  the  speculator  gathers  himself  together  for  a  grand 
effort  in  vaticination:  **  Monseigneur,  there  will  one  day  be  more 
than  twenty  millions  in  France  alone.  I  won't  mention  the 
millions  in  other  countries,  because  they,  monseigneur,  will  not 
pay  us  taxes." 

Xow,  M.  Karr  concludes,  if  the  cardinal  had  ordered  the 
gentleman  to  be  incarcerated  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  his  contem- 
poraries would  have  had  small  blame  for  him.  Yet,  as  events 
have  proved,  he  would  have  made  a  great  mistake  in  rejecting 
the  advice. 

Alphonse  Karr  was  prejudiced,  of  course:  He  hated  tobacco, 
and  his  hatred  had  in  it  the  virulence  of  the  renegade.  lie  had 
been  a  smoker,  he  had  apostatized,  he  had  renounced  the  faith 
of  his  fathers,  and  his  imprecations  should  go  unheeded  of  all 
thoughtful  men.  Far  more  admirable  was  the  temper  of  Charles 
Lamb,  who,  being  forbidden  the  use  of  the  weed,  wrote  his 
'^  Farewell  to  Tobacco,"  in  which,  after  vainly  trying  to  move 
himself  to  anger  and  hatred  by  piling  up  epithets  against  his 
former  mistress,  he  finally  acknowledges : 

TwsLB  but  in  a  sort  I  blamed  thee; 
Irony  all,  and  feigned  abuse — 
Such  as  perplexed  lovers  use. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  borrowed  the  use  of  tobacco  from 
the  savages.  Let  those  who  will  make  the  most  of  that  argu- 
ment, and  then  turn  the  same  engine  against  the  potato  and  the 
tomato,  and  tea  and  coffee,  and  Heaven  knows  how  many  other 
luxuries  that  reconcile  us  to  life  as  mere  necessaries  never  could 
do.  In  the  Wild  West — wild  in  those  days,  but  not  woolly  as  in 
ours — the  happy  red  man  may  have  been  iiv\\a\m^  \.Vi^  i\x\cv^%  ^ 
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Charles  Y — and  the  mischief  was 
began  tlie  cultivatiou  of  tobacco 
followed  suit  in  several  districts  of 
demand,  which,  though  partial  ai 
been  steadily  on  the  increase.    Froi 
Cardinal  della  Santa  Croce,  impori 
Portugal,  also,  Jean  Nicot,  who  ha 
powder  as  a  cure  for  headache,  sen 
to  Catherine  de  Medicis,  who  welcoi 
always  accorded  to  strange  and  far- 
tobacco  had  been  used  mainly  as 
various   rudimentary  apparatus,   wl 
modem  pipe.    But  into  France  tobs 
the  nostril.    There  the  \i>x  of  powdei 
so  popular  that  the  name  of  its  intr 
the  verbal  forms  of  Nicotia  and  Xi( 
the  first  for  the  herb  and  the  second 
While  continental  Euro|>e  was  : 
uses  of  the  weed,  England  remained  i 
Sir  Henry  Hawkins  brought  home  s 
from  his  second  voyage,  in  order  1 
But  it  is  not  impossible  th;if  '^'-  "' 
i^moki""  ■  ■  ■    ' 
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roll  of  tobacco  and  the  grater  wlicrewith  to  reduce  it  to  powder. 
The  grater — though  an  article  of  finery  which  rivalled  the  most 
expensive  fans — gradually  disappeared  before  the  improvements 
made  in  grinding  tobacco  to  dust  by  machinery,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  snuff-boxes  as  luxurious  and  expensive  as  the  graters 
had  been. 

And  so  in  due  course  tobacco  invaded  the  entire  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  At  first  it  was  hailed  everywhere  with  praises. 
Doctors  called  it  the  herba  panacea  and  the  sancta  sancta  In- 
dorum;  poets,  "  our  holy  herb  nicotian  "  and  "  divine  tobacco." 
So  universal  a  favorite  must  needs  soon  excite  jealousy  and 
hatred.  The  reaction  was  terrible  when  it  came.  Physicians 
denounced  their  former  panacea,  and  cited  instances  where 
smokers  had  been  "  exsiccated,"  or  dried  up,  by  the  immoderate 
use  of  tobacco,  so  that  at  death  they  were  found  to  be  nothing 
but  "a  black  clot  enclosed  in  membrane."  Smokers  were 
riddled  by  satire  as  well  as  science.  Nay,  more.  Europe 
frowned  and  Asia  threatened ;  pagan,  Mohammedan,  and  Chris- 
tian monarchs  combined  to  crush  them.  James  I  fulminated  a 
])ook  which  he  called,  "  A  Counterblast  to  Tobacco ; "  Christian 
IV,  of  Denmark,  ordered  tobacco  users  to  be  whipped  and  fined; 
Amuratti  IV  condemned  them  to  be  beaten  in  a  mortar;  the 
Shah  of  Persia  put  smokers  to  death,  and  cut  off  the  noses  of 
snuff-takers — an  admirable  preventive  of  crime  which  was  imi- 
tated by  the  Russian  Czar.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  Pope,  Urban 
VIII,  actually  thundered  excommunications  on  any  person  who 
took  the  accursed  thing  in  any  shape  to  church.  Was  ever  de- 
struction of  body  and  soul  threatened  so  unjustly?  Mutilation 
for  taking  a  pinch !  Loss  of  life  for  lighting  a  pipe !  Exclusion  • 
from  heaven  for  perhaps  harmlessly  reviving  attention  to  a  weari- 
some sermon  in  chapel  or  church !  Our  sympathies  are  naturally 
with  the  sufferers,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  how  they  slowly  but 
surely  converted  their  oppressors.  Snuff-taking  even  invaded 
the  church,  and  in  1724,  exactly  one  hundred  years  after  Urban's 
anathema.  Pope  Benedict  XIII  revoked  all  the  papal  bulls 
against  tobacco. 

In  England  the  triumph  of  tobacco  was  as  signal  as  else- 
where. James  I  had  declared  that  "  smoking  is  a  custom  loath- 
some to  the  eye,  hateful  to  the  nose,  harmful  to  the  brain,  dan- 
gerous to  the  lungs,  and  in  the  black  stinking  fume  thereof 
nearest  resembling  the  horrible  Stygian  smoke  of  the  pit  that  is 
bottomless."  The  weed  so  denounced  enjoyed  a  fine  stroke  of 
vicarious  revenge.  When  the  son  of  James  I — the  unfortunate 
Charles  I— sat  in  the  guard-chamber  at  Westminster,  the  soldie.^^ 
of  Cromwell  blew  their  tobacco  smoke  m  \v\^  i^ofe^  \3i^'^\^% 
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thnt  Ik-  liml  i[)ht-rili'<t  ii  slroii<;  ili^liko  U>  it.  And  wht-u  \m  s^ui- 
Bim,  James  II,  was  ilejjsi'ii.  tlif  (-iiats  of  the  n-vottilioa  yrvn 
di'fruycd  by  tlic  rnvcniKi  raiited  Troiu  ttibawo. 

Itart'lay  Raw  a  time  ooming  when  the  inediciiml  virluee  ol  tiu' 
herb  wotihl  bo  so  well  undorittood  that  the  services  of  phyairianii 
would  he  dispenseil  with,  partieularly  in  tlie  caBes  of  defluxion 
and  catarrh. 

Snioking  was  tardily  iutrodiiced  into  Kranci'  through  the 
navy  and  tlio  army  during  the  reign  of  I^uia  XIV,  The  Urond 
Honarque  himself  did  not  Bnioke,  but  lie  tolerated  smokers. 
Jean  Bart,  the  esjdorer  and  navigator,  was  this  first  to  introduce 
the  pipe  to  the  court.  He  had  been  sent  for  by  the  king,  and 
while  awaiting  the  letter's  pleasure  in  an  antechamber,  he  took 
out  his  pipe,  struck  a  light  from  his  flint,  and  calmly  ptilTed  away. 
The  courtiers  were  shocked;  the  guards  debated  whether  They 
should  turn  him  away.  But  when  one  came  up  and  remon- 
Btrated,  the  old  sailor  coolly  answered,  "  I  learned  this  praetiru 


in  the  king's  serviw ;  he  is  too  just  a  monarch  to  take  offence. 
At  lust  sumcliody  went  and  told  tho  kiii"  that  a  st 
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yawning.  Tired  at  last  of  his  useless  efforts,  "  Constant,"  he 
blurted  out,  "  light  the  pipe  yourself.     I  cannot." 

So  Constant  lit  it,  pulled  steadily  and  effectively  for  a  few 
moments,  then  handed  the  mouthpiece  to  his  master.  With 
the  first  whiff  the  smoke  went  down  the  latter's  throat  in  a 
volume,  came  out  again  through  the  nose,  and  blinded  his  eyes. 

"  Take  it  away ! "  he  gasped,  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered 
his  breath.  "  Take  it  away !  What  an  infection  !  What  a  set 
of  pigs  they  must  be !    It  has  turned  my  stomach." 

Nevertheless,  Napoleon  was  willing  to  raise  money  on  this 
swinish  practice.  Like  Vespasian,  he  held  that  the  coin  gave  no 
olfactory  evidence  of  its  origin.  It  happened  that  early  in  1810, 
at  a  ball  in  the  Tuileries,  the  emperor  remarked  a  lady  whose 
dress  was  splendidly  ornamented  with  diamonds,  llow  could  she 
l)e  rich  enough  to  make  such  a  display?     He  was  informed  that 

Madame  R was  the  wife  of  a  tobacco  manufacturer.     The 

hint  was  sufficient.  By  the  20th  of  December  a  decree  had  ap- 
peared, commanding  that  henceforward  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  tobacco  should  belong  exclusively  to  the  state.  It  has 
remained  a  government  monopoly  ever  since,  and  the  most  im- 
portant source  of  French  revenue.  The  move  was,  on  the  whole, 
a  beneficial  one  to  lovers  of  the  weed.  As  the  use  of  tobacco 
had  increased,  it  had  been  adulterated  in  every  possible  shape. 
Under  its  name  cabbage-leaves,  walnut-leaves,  sea- weed,  and 
hay  were  smoked.  Bark,  peat  moss,  and  the  roots  of  Iceland 
moss  were  pulverized  into  snuff.  Wealthy  amateurs  were  at 
great  expense  to  obtain  their  tobacco  pure  from  Holland,  where 
alone  the  real  products  of  Yarinas  and  Virginia  were  sold.  But 
from  the  time  that  the  French  Government  assumed  control  of 
the  tobacco  trade,  not  only  France,  but  the  contiguous  countries 
also,  were  certain  at  least  of  obtaining  the  genuine  article. 

Toll-gate.  The  only  toll-gate  still  remaining  in  Vermont, 
and  possibly  the  only  one  in  all  New  England,  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  on  the  road  leading  from  Manchester  to 
Peru  and  Bondville.  The  tolls  are  singularly  differentiated ;  thus, 
double  teams  are  25  cents  Peru  way  and  10  cents  Bondville  way; 
single  teams,  20  cents  Peru  way  and  8  cents  W^inhall  way.  "  It 
may  seem  queer,"  said  the  Springfield  Republican  in  1911,  "  that 
there  should  be  such  a  difference  in  the  rates  according  to  which 
town  you  are  going  to  or  coming  from,  but  when  less  than  half- 
way up  the  mountain  the  Winhall  traveller  turns  off  from  the 
turnpike  road.  This  difference  in  the  gate  fare  has  caused  many 
a  penurious  farmer  to  perjure  his  soul  to  save  a  few  of  those 
hard-earned  cents,  and  it  has  developed  a  detective  s^\x\i  \w  V\\^ 
gBte-keeper  in  order  to  collect  the  honest  toW.    \xv  \%\^  "^O^^ 


tioii  to  ils  uwiiors  until  the  aih 
mouiitaiji  road  is  one  of  tlie  niai 
the  White  Mouiitaiiis.and  thus  t 
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mobiles  passed  through  this  gate, 
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But  until  the  early  part  of  the  ni 
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fore  it  was  introduced  into  the  Nortl 
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editor,  John  D.  I^gare,  begins  an 
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and  attracted  considerable  attention  by  bin  pocuiiar  Western  attire 
and  long-Howing  hair.  Mr.  Schiefflin  was  famous  a  few  years  ago 
as  tbe  discoverer  of  Tombstone  in  Arizona.  He  was  a  poor  prospector 
on  tbe  Arizona  desert  in  search  of  gold,  wbich  he  believed  was  located 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory.  After  getting  a  "grub  stake" 
at  a  store  in  Ynmn,  be  started  out  alone  to  cross  tbe  arid  waste  lying 
west  of  Yuma.  As  he  left  the  town,  he  was  told  that  instead  of 
finding  gold  be  would  find  bis  tombstone.  For  weeks  the  daring 
prospector  struggled  on  until  liis  provisions  were  nearly  exhausted. 
One  night,  while  camping  beside  a  small,  dry  stream,  be  was  obliged 
to  dig  in  the  sand  of  the  river-bed  to  get  water,  and  while  thus  employed 
unearthed  several  nuggets  of  gold.  The  next  day  he  staked  his  claim 
and  started  back  to  Yuma,  where  he  reported  that  he  had  found  his 
tombstone,  but  that  it  was  lined  with  golden  nuggets.  From  this 
the  present  city  of  Tombstone  sprung,  and  to-day  "  Dick "  Schiefflin 
is   one  of  the  wealthiest  men    in   Los   Angeles. 

Tooth-brush.  By  whom  was  this  useful  implement  in- 
vented ?  When  was  it  first  known  in  England?  These  questions 
cannot  be  specifically  answered.  Thackeray,  who  prided  him- 
self on  his  accurate  knowledge  of  eighteenth  century  manners, 
thus  describes  the  foppery  of  Lord  Castlewood,  in  "  Henry 
Esmond '' :  "  He  spent  a  tenth  part  of  his  day  in  the  brushing  of 
his  teeth  and  the  oiling  of  his  hair."  Now,  passing  over  the  exag- 
geration of  this  description,  was  not  oiling  the  hair  an  anachron- 
ism, seeing  that  in  the  first  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  all 
gentlemen  wore  wigs?  Must  we  not  put  brushing  the  teeth  into 
the  same  category,  seeing  that  the  tooth-brush  was  in  1754  un- 
known to  Lord  Chesterfield,  that  glass  of  fashion  and  mould 
of  form?  In  his  "Letters  to  his  Son,"  Chesterfield  never 
wearies  of  impressing  upon  him  the  importance  of  attending  to 
his  teeth,  and  writing  at  that  date  says : 

"  Nothing  seems  little  to  me  that  can  be  of  any  use  to  you. 
I  hope  you  take  great  care  of  your  mouth  and  teeth,  and  that 
you  clean  them  well  every  morning  with  a  sponge  and  tepid 
water,  with  a  few  drops  of  arquebusade  water  dropped  into  it; 
besides  washing  your  mouth  carefully  after  every  meal.  I  do 
insist  upon  your  never  using  those  sticks,  or  any  hard  substance 
whatever,  which  always  rub  away  the  gums  and  destroy  the 
varnish  of  the  teeth." 

Transatlantic  Travel.  The  first  steam-ship  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  was  the  Savannah,  In  1819  she  ran  from  Savannah  to 
Liverpool  in  25  days.  But  as  she  did  not  run  under  steam  all 
the  way,  her  record  was  imperfect.  Built  at  New  York  as  a 
sailing  vessel,  she  was  fitted  with  steam-power  before  launching, 
the  paddle-wheels  being  arranged  to  be  removed  and  placed  on 
deck  when  not  required.  She  was  130  feet  long,  26  feet  broad, 
16^/^  feet  deep.  Tonnage  about  380.  The  original  logbook  of^ 
the  Savannah  was  presented  by  Capt.  Moses  'Ro^pt^^  ?ia>i^^^'^ 
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the  lato  5Irs.  S.  S.  Wtird,  lo  the  XaliiMinl  Sliim-'uni,  Washiuglon, 
D.  C,  wliero  it  in  now  on  exhibition. 

Thot.*.'  iiil.TwIfil  ill  lln;  dfit«i)n  nf  Ihis  entorpri«?  will  find 
n  full  Hicniiiii  of  the  logbook  and  of  the  voyage  in  Harprr* 
Monlhhj  for  l->liruary,  1877. 

The  record  madf  bv  the  Knlerprisn  in  183.i  was  more  strenu- 
ous but  was  liki'wi.H'  jnincrfect.  She  ran  from  I^ndon  to  Cal- 
cutta by  the  ('apt-  of  (Juoil  Hope,  a  dietanra  of  11,450  nautical 
miles,  in  lOS  sailinf;  days.  She  was  under  steam  G4  day*  and 
snder  soil  3fi  diiyi^.  Of  i-ourst;  »hc  whs  always  in  potential  toueli 
with  the  shore  and  (-ould  put  into  port  whenever  it  was  m-wweary 
to  coal  up. 

Travellers'  Guides.  The  oldest  giiide-h«wk  in  llie  world  is 
the  "Description  of  (ii'eece,"  by  oue  Pausanias,  of  whom  little 
is  known  fiinc  tluit  iiy  was  born  in  Lydia  and  (Itniriiihed  in  flie 
second  eeulury  under  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  "  the  prince,"  he 
declares. '"  wlio  did  most  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  luppiness 
of  hie  Bubjects."  I'austniaa  was  an  old  man  of  ftiitiqnarian 
.r  Mmpli.  faitli.  when  he  shirlcd  mil  iipofi  »  jonr- 
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Rhine.  Howell's  voyager  is,  by  assumption,  a  young  nobleman, 
and  he  goes  with  an  "equipage"  befitting  one.  "He  may  en- 
tertaine  a  Cooke,  a  Laquay,  and  some  young  youth  for  his  Page 
to  parley  and  chide  withall,  whereof  he  shall  have  occasion 
enough,  and  to  get  some  faire  lodgings  to  keep  house  of  himself ; 
but  sometimes  he  may  frequent  Ordinaries,  for  it  will  much 
breake  and  embolden  him."  The  concession  is  graceful  enough ; 
the  traveller  makes  these  little  social  dips  throughout  his  career, 
but  his  true  field  lies  everywhere  in  the  Court.  He  passes  "  the 
diameter  of  France,"  runs  over  Spain,  crosses  the  Mediterranean 
to  Italy,  climbs  the  Alps,  traverses  the  best  part  of  Germany, 
dips  into  Belgium,  and  studies  Holland ;  "  all  which  may  be  done 
completely  in  three  3'ears  and  four  months,  which  four  months 
I  allow  for  itinerary  removals  and  journeys,  and  the  years  for 
residence  in  places." 

Extensive  preparations  are  necessary.  The  traveller  must  be 
an  educated  man,  and,  above  all,  be  well  founded  and  settled 
in  religion,  well  prepared  in  those  sacred  spots  "where,  I  say  (I 
presume  my  Traveller  hath  bin  first  an  University  man),  be- 
side other  introductions  to  knowledge  he  hath  sucked  the  pure 
milke  of  true  Religion  and  orthodoxall  Truth."  After  religion 
he  must  be  well  versed  in  the  topography,  government,  and  his- 
tory of  his  own  country,  "  for  some  are  found  to  be  eagles  abroad 
and  stark  buzzards  at  home ; "  and  with  a  view  to  this  he  may  run 
over  Camden  and  Daniel  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Sir  John 
Smith.  Add  to  this  Latin  and  the  use  of  the  globes,  and  the 
traveller's  "  packing-up  "  is  complete.  One  thing  he  must  not 
forget.  "  He  must  always  have  a  Diary  about  him  when  he  is  in 
motion  or  journeys,  to  set  down  what  either  his  eares  heare  or 
his  eyes  meete  with  most  remarquable  in  the  day-time,  out  of 
which  he  may  raise  matter  of  discourse  at  night."  Nor  is  this 
to  be  the  whole  of  his  literary  exertion ;  he  is  to  be  very  punctual 
in  writing  to  his  friends  "  once  a  month  at  least "  (happy  rarity 
of  seventeenth-century  posts!)  "which  he  must  do  exactly,  and 
not  in  a  careless  perfunctory  way."  Lastly,  he  must  take  suffi- 
cient money.  Every  one  of  his  servants,  Cooke,  Lackey,  and 
Page,  "will  stand  him  in  501.  a  year."  For  his  own  expenses 
he  cannot  allow  himself  less  than  300L  for  the  same  space  of 
time. 

It  is  easy  to  smile  at  Howeirs  conception  of  travel,  but  hardly 
easier  than  for  Howell,  could  he  rise  again,  to  smile  at  ours.  To 
the  men  of  the  seventeenth  century  travel  meant  simply  the 
Orand  Tour,  and  the  Grand  Tonr  meant  an  essential  part  of  a 
liberal  education.  The  interval  between  the  bovhood  of  Univer- 
liitv  life  and  the  manhood  of  the  Inns  ot  Cowxl  cowXvi  \\^\^^  N^fc 
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better  sin-nt  Ihan  in  eUidyiiig  the  lansuago  and  manners  of  tka 
world,  \V«  liftve  Bilvaiiced  far  beyond  ihi-  idcii*  of  llgwelTB  illjr 
bv  our  discovery  of  the  pleasure  of  travel,  but  Howell  would 
[I'roliably  plead  tliat  we  have  lust  nometliing  of  iu  usefulness 
There  is  oni;  thing  more  absurd  than  nowcH'B  young  nobl?m>ii 
studying  the  "rugged  wpublicn"  of  Switzerland  without  a 
thought  of  the  Matterhorii,  and  that  is  the  Alpine  Clubbist  stawd- 
ing  proudly  on  (he  conquered  Mattorhorn  in  nelf-satisfied  ignor- 
ance of  its  "  rugged  republita." 

Howell,  it  will  be  seen,  was  a  devout  Proteetnnt.  It  is  inter- 
epling,  therefore,  to  compare  his  book  with  that  of  a  sut-cessor, 
Richard  Lassols,  who  vas  an  nnconipromising  Catholic,  LssseU 
"travelled  Ihrougb  Italy  five  times,"  if  we  may  take  bis  word 
for  it,  "as  tutor  to  several  of  the  English  nobility  and  gentry." 
His  observations  were  eopious  and  diligent,  and  were  collected 
in  the  form  of  a  book.  For  some  reason  they  were  not  print«d 
till  ICTO,  after  the  author's  death;  and  then  u't  Paris.  Th«  woric 
is  professedly  &  guide-book  and  nothing  else.  Its  full  title  is  u 
follows:  "  The  Yova^P  of  Ilnlv,  or  a  roninlent  .Tonrncv  throush 
!(;[ly.      Ill   T^in   \\\n<.     Willi   1li.>  I  ■l.^ivarlrr-  <■<  \]w   Vv<.-pU:  iw\ 
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The  ancients  believed  that  the  best  antidote  to  the  bite  of  the 
viper  was  a  confection  of  its  own  flesh.  The  Greek  word  theriac, 
**of  the  viper/'  was  given  first  to  a  sweetmeat  so  made,  then  to 
any  antidote  against  poison,  and  finally  to  any  syrup.  Thus  it 
became  easily  corrupted  into  our  present  word.    Chaucer  has  the 

'-«-  ChrUt  wl.icU  t..at  U  to  ever,  ha™  triac.e. 

Milton  speaks  of  the  "  sovran  treacle  of  sound  doctrine."  A 
compound  called  "  Venice  treacle  "  was  held  to  be  an  antidote 
to  all  poisons.  "  Vipers  treacle  yield,"  says  Edmund  Walter, 
in  a  verse  which  might  puzzle  a  modern  reader,  yet  which  brings 
one  close  to  the  truth  of  the  etymology. 

Truck  Farm.  Accident  is  said  to  liave  suggested  the  truck 
farm.  In  1847  a  clerk  on  a  Charleston  (S.  C.)  boat  chanced* 
to  speak  to  some  friends  in  New  York  of  the  fresh  vegetables  to 
be  had  in  the  southern  city.  As  it  was  winter,  his  statement  was 
promptly  challenged  by  one  of  his  listeners.  On  his  next  trip 
north,  therefore,  he  brought  a  basket  of  vegetables,  including 
two  boxes  of  strawberries.  They  were  placed  on  exhibition  in  a 
shop  window  and  attracted  much  attention. 

In  this  way  began  the  business  of  truck  farming  in  the 
United  States.  Until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  raised  on  nearly  all  farms  were  intended 
for  home  consumption  or  for  sale  in  markets  close  at  hand.  To- 
day California  fruit  and  vegetables  go  all  over  the  world,  and 
the  northern  cities  live  all  winter  on  garden  produce  raised  in 
Florida  or  the  Gulf  States.  Many  of  the  improved  facilities  now 
offered  by  the  railroads  aredirectly  due  to  the  handling  of  perish- 
able agricultural  products.  Eoutes  have  been  shortened,  cars 
ventilated,  refrigeration  provided,  and  the  number  and  speed  of 
trains  increased,  until  vegetables  are  now  landed  in  good  con- 
dition a  thousand  miles  from  where  they  were  raised. 

Trust.  The  word  "  trust  *'  was  not  applied  to  capitalistic 
combinations  and  monopolies  until  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  was 
formed,  on  January  2,  1882.  By  the  agreement  a  majority  of 
the  certificates  of  stocks  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees, 
who  took  full  charge  of  all  the  oil-refining  corporations,  partner- 
ships, and  individual  properties  which  went  into  the  trust.  The 
violent  agitation  which  sprung  up  against  trusts  in  1887  and 
1888  resulted  in  investigating  committees,  State  and  Federal 
anti-trust  laws,  and  in  slight  changes  in  the  forms  and  names 
of  these  and  other  combinations.  Since  then  our  greatest  com- 
binations are  monopoly  corporations,  called  companies  instead 
of  trusts,  and  are  managed  by  directors  instead  ol  l^w%\«w^* 
These  compaDiea  own  the  plants,  and  theteloi^  vc^  xoxxOa  tslq^ 
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solid  ami  tJcriiiiiiHul  lUnii  wt^rc  Uio  ori^nal  "  trusts,"  in  wSiiWi 
oiilj'  tt  iiiajiirity  df  Hlock  i'i>rliticHte«  of  cvrtain  eoncerus  was  hsS^ 
The  present  form  is  also  more  ditlicult  to  reach  by  law.  SimL^ 
1887  the  word  "  trust  "  has,  by  jiopuliir  usage,  if  not  by  gei»it 
consent,  bcpome  generic,  and  now  oovera  any  agreement,  foX^ 
combination,  or  eonBolidation  of  two  nr  naore  nnturally  rtajT 
petiug  coneeruii,  which  results  in  a  complete  or  partial  monopu*- 
iu  certain  territory.  It  ie,  perhaps,  fortunate  that  there  si.  1 
be  a  single  word  by  which  conaiimers  can  designate  any  nionopujL. 
combiuatioti  with  power  to  fix  prices  or  rates;  it  may,  howeveiA 
be  unfortunate  that  the  word  "Irust,"  which  lias  so  nianJi 
other  legal  meaningB,  should  have  been  selected  for  this  pnM 
pose. — W.  Holt,  Renew  of  Rein'eus.  \ 

Turbot.  From  the  time  of  Apicius  down  to  the  present,  .  I 
turbot  has  been  highly  prized  as  a  table  luxury. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  certain  great  prelate  who,  whenever  s 
could  manage  it,  would  pay  a  preliminary  visit  to  his  friends' 
kitchens  in  order  to  Snp^rvise  the  preparations  for  a  coming  feast 


Once  lie  was  staving  in  n  country  villa  wliore  a 
had  jii-i  nrri\fa.     Wluil  «-as  hi^  ; 

h;hi ,  III  c.tr  III    ■      ■     ■ 
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i?¥  finest  turbot  to-day  are  obtained  from  Holland,  the  Dutch 
^ing  still  the  best  and  most  industrious  of  fishers.  Most  of  the^ 
irbot  caught  on  the  coast  of  Holland  find  their  way  to  Billings- 
ite  market  in  London,  but  very  fine  examples  are  occasionally 
mght  in  English  waters  by  the  trawlers  at  Brixham,  Devon, 
bd  also  on  the  Varne  and  Ridge  Banks,  between  Dover  and 
s^l*iis.  One  is  recorded  as  having  been  captured  in  Scotland 
a  turned  the  scale  at  ninety  pounds;  but  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
leve  that  the  fish  in  question  was  actually  a  turbot,  some  econo- 
nists  holding  that  it  must  have  been  in  reality  a  halibut.  Ex- 
imples  of  the  true  turbot  of  the  weight  of  thirty  pounds  have 
ore  than  once  been  captured,  but  the  general  run  of  these 

which  find  their  way  to  market  are  about  half  that  weight. 

Turk,  the  First.  According  to  Osmanli  historians,  the 
'-',,'inal  Turk  was  a  grandson  of  Noah.  Though  there  were  only 
i  i^eople  in  the  Ark  when  it  was  first  floated,  there  were  9,  it  is 
sserted,  when  it  landed  on  Mount  Ararat.  The  additional  one 
ras  the  eldest  son  of  Japhet,  born  during  the  flood.  His  name 
'•as  Turk.  A  descendant  in  the  fourth  generation,  one  Alindje- 
[han,  had  two  sons  (twins),  who  were  named  Tatar-Khan  and 
fogul-Khan.  Tatar  was  the  father  of  the  Turks;  Mogul  was 
le  father  of  the  Mongols. 

Turks  and  ^longols  were  thus  closely  connected  by  birth,  and 
le  wars  which  at  once  broke  out  between  them,  and  the  recon- 
iliations  that  speedily  ensued,  had  much  of  the  nature  of  family 
uarrels.  i'hc  Turks  were  the  more  frequently  triumphant,  one 
[ongol  throne  after  another  yielding  to  their  arms.  Not  till 
le  Christian  era  was  well  advanced  did  the  ethnological  name  of 
lese  children  of  Japhet  appear  in  history. 

Turkey.  If  the  task  of  christening  this  fowl  had  been  left 
>  the  first  child  that  happened  to  be  at  hand  at  its  introduction 
ito  Europe,  most  probably  it  would  have  been  called  the 
louglou,  since  that  is  the  name  it  gives  itself.  But  the  course 
f  things  in  ornithology  never  runs  so  smoothly  as  that.  The 
reature's  earliest  French  godfathers  (their  heads  evidently  full 
f  only  one  feature  of  the  male)  gave  him  the  name  of  coq  d'Inde, 
r  '^  cock  of  India."  This,  observe,  was  in  order  to  distinguish 
im  from  the  ordinary  cock  of  the  barn-yard,  which  really  did 
Dme  from  India,  had  they  but  known  the  truth,  whereas  the 
ew  arrival  was  a  native  of  America.  But,  as  in  those  days 
.merica  passed  for  the  continuation  of  Asiatic  India,  the  unfor- 
inate  choice  of  name  should  not  be  imputed  to  individual  ignor- 
nce.  Later  the  word  coq  was  suppressed,  and  little  by  little 
le  bird  became  first  the  (U?ide  and  finallv  the  dir 

The  F.n<r]ish  iiiwie  is  far  less  easy  t'>  expAam.'^'  "  K^T^'wystw 

believe^  however,  that  the  bird  was  origmaW'j  C  .A^^^''^^ 
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the  guinea-fowl,  some  early  Bpecimene  of  which  did  come  fi-H'fi 
Turkey  niiJ  did  get  tlieir  uumu  from  their  fatlicr-land.  When 
llif  more  careful  ornithologists  of  the  seventeentli  centurT,'  came 

lo  differeutiate  the  two  apecies,  the  name  "turkey"  gomehow 
clung  to  its  usurper,  while  its  original  owner  was  content  with 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  aUernative  name  of  "Oiiinea-fowl." 
It  is  thought  that  thia  deciBion  was  largely  helped  by  the  fart 
that  the  turkey's  repested  coll-nolu  may  he  svllaliled  as  "Turk. 
turk,  turfc."— A"o(f*  and  Queries.  G,  ii'i,  23.  * 

The  earliest  known  description  of  the  turkey  is  fouad  in 
chapler  ixxi  of  O^iedo'a  Sumario  de  la  Nattira  llinluria  tU  lot 
Indaa  (15ST).  lie  tells  US  that  the  species  had  been  taken  from 
Xew  Spain  (Mexico)  to  Duricn  and  the  West  Indies,  where  it 
bred  in  a  domeslje  state  amon^  the  Christians. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  bird  was  established  in  Europe  by 
1530,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  first  specimens  were  brought 
from  Mexico  to  Spain  by  Hernando  Cortee  in  15Z0.  It  reached 
England  alwint  1524,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  French 
lijj^torv  imfil  -Iiiiic.  iriTii.  wdcii  tiirkvv*  were  -server!  im  ;it  \\\<- 
wr,ldii.--riM.(  .,r  ChiU'lcs  IX  aii'I  Eli/alteth  of  Austria.' 

Dcs.riKlaiil,-^  ..f  (lie  parent  sdnk  were  larricd  back  amiss  tlio 
Atiaiilic.  where.  .Tof^-cil  \vj[h  IJu-  oriiiinal  tiirkcv.  ihcv  hc^aii 
the  breed  Avbi,h  has  spread  all  over  Amerieii.  As  sh<jwiii-'llu^ 
rel:ilinii-liip  i>\  the  iiiudeni  tiirkcv  witii  its  aboriginal  ajicc.'trv. 
a  diKiie-lJe  Ibrd  ba-ibeeii  known  to  mute  with  itw  wild  and  miiirat- 
iii-  en,isi[i,  h.  lh<.  deeided   i>!i|>rovenicnt  of  its  kind. 

(hviiiL'  to  Ibf  fiirl  liiat  Ihe  liirkev  has  luit  lim^'  lieeii  dui.ie- 
tieale.l.  ii  -ulleiN  fn,ui  iiiiniriinuile  habiI^  iru-idniT  to  e;,pn\iiv 
aiid  is  Ibc  muA  .lillienit  (if  all  tnwl><  I,,  raise.  Even  as  a  homo 
bird  it  bnes  fre.'.baii,  aii'l  for  lieallbv  .iev,-lopnicul  reipiircs  ;i 
lar^'e  ar.-a  l)^^r  wbieb  ti.  roiijii  in  s.-areb  of  food.  It  prefers  i>. 
vnuA  in  trees,  rarelv  -eekinir  shelter  savo  in  Ihc  .severest  wealbei. 
It  v.m  Tiot  be  inbred,  liul  must  always  have  fresh  lib.n.l  tVuni  ii 
ditferent  stock  if  llie  (ilfspririff  is  to  develop  the  liii^diusf  tvpe  ef 

fe«l. 

liistorieallv  111.,  bird  i^  s|K>iiallv  interestinjr  to  Americans, 
When  <'i.nL,'res,s  .n-  cerlaiii  individual  member,s  ^.f  it,  during  ibe 
In.iiblniis  years  of  17;(i-i:r^-J.  were  intermittently  coii.sideriii-; 
the  (pir<iiiin  <if  a  irreal  seal  for  the  revidted  iidonies,  Fr.iriklin 
sn^u'ested  lii>t  the  rattle-snake  and  then  the  turkev  as  embleniatie 
RTiimals  to  be  .■arvcd  on  Ibe  seal,  llolb.  he  ursed,  were  indi-e- 
nuus  to  the  soil.— AnuTieiiiis  frum  head  t..  tail.  fon-nv.-v 
in  17,S3  derided  upon  the  bald-bead<.d  eafile,  -reallv  le 
Franklin's  ebasriii.  One  .-nnifort.  however,  lie  found.  The 
rounterfcit  presentment  of  \W  \irtvcv\&l  bird  first  exhibited  on 
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seals  and  coins  were  universally  execrated.  rco])le  complained 
that  it  looked  more  like  a  turkey  than  an  eagle,  and  a  drunken 
turkey  at  that.  "  I  am  not  displeased,"  wrote  Franklin  to  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  **  that  the  figure  is  not  known  as  a 
bald  eagle,  but  looks  more  like  a  turkey.  For,  in  truth,  the  turkey 
is  in  comparison  a  much  more  respectable  bird,  and  withal  a 
true  native  of  America.  He  is  besides  (though  a  little  vain  and 
silly,  it  is  true,  but  not  the  worse  emblem  for  that)  a  bird  of 
courage,  and  would  not  hesitate  to  attack  a  grenadier  of  the 
British  Guards,  who  should  presume  to  enter  his  farm-yard 
with  a  red  coat  on/'  See  Walsh,  Tlandyhook  of  Liicrary 
Curiosities, 

In  New  York  City  old  Democratic  war-horses  still  remember 
the  time  when  a  turkey  with  "  stuffing  "  was  the  regular  Christ- 
mas gift  from  local  tavern-keepers  to  the  police  captain  of  the 
precinct.  The  stuffing  consisted  of  gold  and  silver  and  even  cop- 
per coins,  lavishly  contributed  by  all  who  sought  to  curry  favor. 
There  is  a  famous  story  of  how  one  Christmas  turkey  in  the 
Tenth  ward  wrought  ruin  to  every  one  concerned.  It  cost  an 
errand-boy  a  week^s  salary,  a  police  captain  his  command,  and 
the  once  famous  Harry  Hill  his  dance-hall  on  Houston  Street 
and  incidentally  his  fortune.  The  bov  took  thehird  to  the  station- 
house,  and  was  so  overawed  with  the  majesty  and  greatness  of 
the  ward  man  who  received  it  that  he  forgot  to  collect  $2.85,  the 
price  of  the  fowl  at  18  cents  a  pound.  Wlicn  the  bird  was  cleaned 
and  singed  and  ready,  it  was  sent  out  among  the  friends  of  the 
captain  of  the  precinct  for  its  stuffing. 

The  captain  was  very  popular  in  his  precinct  and  people  just 
fought  for  a  chance  to  stuff  his  Christmas  bird.  Everybody  had 
a  chance  at  it — some  had  several  chances. 

Among  these  was  Harry  Hill.  The  bird  was  put  before  him 
three  times.  The  last  time  it  needed  only  $5  to  bring  the  value 
of  its  stuffing  up  to  $1000.  Harry  gave  his  masonic  pin  a  twist, 
and,  looking  the  bird  square  in  the  face,  said,  "  I've  got  a  bird 
of  my  own  this  year  to  stuff,  and  my  stock  of  stuffing  just  now  i  ^ 
low.'' 

From  that  time  on,  the  ward  men  never  failed  to  see  Harrv's 
waiters  when  they  sold  whisky  in  cups  and  called  it  tea.  The  fight 
was  on.  It  ended  in  the  captain  of  the  precinct  being  sent  up 
**  among  the  goats  "  in  Harlem,  and  Harry  Hill  going  into  bank- 
ruptcy. The  practice  of  stuffing  a  bird  for  the  captain  at  Christ- 
mas ended  here,  too. 

To  this  day  Indians  use  a  turkey's  wing  to  fan  their  fires 
withal,  a  custom  which  is  explained  on  traditionary  grouivda  V^^ 
The  Red  Man. 


n>M  11 


lint  a 


my  tlify  Huw  tlie  upark  growin 
tlii'ri  voluiiti-iTcd  to  kti-p  tlie  liny 
wingN.  Dbv  aftvr  day  tlic  turkey  ke 
i-acli  day,  until  tlie  fcatliers  were  ai 
noticpH  carofiilly  he  will  sec  lumps  o 
M  blietpm. 

It  is  believed  that  the  turkey  w« 
■inM  liavp  had  hnld  )ieaiiB  and  wear 
bravery  of  the  turkey.  The  faithful 
hut  he  gave  hack  lire  to  the  world)  8 
ol  his  raithfulneaa  tlic  Indian  iiHr«  tii 

Turkey-walk.  This  is  a  favo 
negroes,  especially  in  the  Virgini 
usually  practised  id  Chrixtmas  w 
trance  fee  will  make  up  a  fiiir  price 
and,  thus  hampered,  try  to  walk  as  n 
The  walker  who  f^ets  nearest  to  th( 
a  number  of  turkeys  Imve  been  wot 
ion,  they  are  hand<>d  over  to  a  cook, 
participants,  winds  up  the  alTair. 

Out  in  front  of  an  isolated  couu 
for  a  turkey-waik.  Every  afternoon 
festivals  are  likely  to  occur.  A  cer 
pared.  Each  walker,  afler  vainly 
sticks  his  peg  in  the  earth  whore  h 
is  blindrolded.  lie  !■■  '- 
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which  by  turning  round  about  with  the  weight  of  their  bodies, 
so  diligently  look  to  their  business,  that  no  drudge  or  scullion 
can  do  the  feat  more  cunningly." 

The  method  of  teaching  the  dog  to  turn  the  spit,  or  broach, 
as  it  was  sometimes  called,  was  more  summary  than  humane. 
"The  dog  was  put  in  a  wheel,  and  a  burning  coal  with  him;  he 
could  not  stop  without  burning  his  legs,  and  so  was  kept  upon  the 
full  gallop.  These  dogs  were  by  no  means  fond  of  their  profes- 
sion ;  it  was,  indeed,  hard  work  to  run  in  a  wheel  for  two  or 
three  hours,  turning  a  piece  of  meat  which  was  twice  their  own 
weight"  (Hone:    Kvery-Day  Book,  i,  1573-1574). 

In  the  larger  private  houses  and  in  the  inns  two  or  more 
dogs  were  ofttimes  employed,  as  the  work  would  be  too  much 
for  one  turnspit  to  attend  to.  In  these  cases  the  dogs  used 
to  alternate  in  their  duties  in  the  wheel.  Buffon  relates  that 
two  turnspits  were  employed  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Due  de  Lian- 
fort,  at  Paris,  taking  their  turns  every  other  day  to  go  into  the 
wheel.  One  of  them,  in  a  fit  of  laziness,  hid  itself  on  a  day 
when  it  sliould  have  worked ;  so  the  other  was  forced  to  do  the 
work  instead.  When  the  meat  was  roasted,  the  one  that  had 
been  compelled  to  work  out  of  its  turn  began  to  bark  and  wag  its 
tail  until  it  induced  the  scullions  to  follow  it,  then  leading  them 
to  a  garret,  and  dislodging  the  skulker  from  beneath  a  bed,  it 
attacked  and  killed  its  too  lazy  fellow-worker. 

A  somewhat  similar  circumstance  occurred  at  the  Jesuit's 
College*  of  La  Fleche.  One  day  the  cook,  having  prepared  a 
piece  of  meat  for  roasting,  looked  for  the  dog  whose  turn  it  was 
to  work  the  wheel  for  that  day,  but  not  being  able  to  find 
it  he  attempted  to  employ  the  one  whose  turn  it  was  to  be  off 
duty.  The  dog  resisted,  bit  the  cook,  and  ran  away.  The  man, 
with  whom  the  dog  was  a  great  favorite,  was  much  astonished  at 
its  ferocity.  The  wound  being  severe  and  bleeding  freely,  he 
went  to  the  surgeon  of  the  college  to  have  it  dressed.  In  the 
meantime  the  dog  ran  into  the  garden,  found  the  other  whose 
turn  it  was  to  work  the  spit  while  the  fire  did  the  rest,  and  drove 
it  into  the  kitchen.  The  deserter,  seeing  no  opportunity  of 
shirking  its  day's  labor,  went  into  ihe  wheel  of  its  own  accord 
and  began  to  work. 

Turnspits  frequently  figure  in  the  old  collections  of  anecdotes. 
For  instance,  it  is  said  that  the  captain  of  a  man-of-war,  stationed 
in  the  port  of  Bristol  for  its  protection,  in  the  last  century, 
found  that,  on  account  of  some  political  bias,  the  inhabitants 
did  not  receive  him  with  their  accustomed  hospitality.  So,  to 
punish  them,  he  sent  his  men  ashore  one  night  with  ocde\:s»  io^ 
steal  all  the  turnspit  dogs  they  could  lay  their  \\aT\A^  \3c50w,  '^\\fe 
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dogs  being  conveyed  on  board  tho  ship  and  safely  put  away  m 
the  hold,  consternation  reigned  in  the  kitchens  and  dining- 
rooms  of  the  Bristol  mpfcJiantH,  and  roast  meat  rose  to  ■ 
premium  during  tlie  few  days  tile  dogs  were  t-onfined  in  their 
flofltiug  prison.  The  reloasc  of  the  dogs  was  duly  ralebratetl 
by  many  dinners  to  tlie  captain  and  his  oliicers. 

Hone's  "  Tabie-Boolt "  quotes  from  Jolin  Foster  a  still  more 
surprising  lale.  "  Some  turnspits  were  attending  cliureh  on 
Sunday  when  the  lesson  for  the  day  happened  to  be  the  first 
chapter  in  E^ekiel,  which  describes  the  self-raovLng  chariots. 
When  fir.st  the  word  '  wheel '  was  pronounced,  all  the  curs 
pricked  up  their  ears  in  alarm;  at  the  second  mention  of  the 
wheel,  they  set  up  a  doleful  bowl,  and  when  the  dreaded  word 
was  uttered  a  third  time,  every  one  of  them  scampered  out  of 
church  as  fast  as  he  could,  with  bis  tail  between  hia  legs." 

Both  Rawlin^on  and  Wilkinson  remark  a  resemblance  in  one 
breed  of  the  sculptured  dogs  of  the  ancient  monnmentB  of  Egypt 
to  the  turnspit;  hence  some  idea  of  the  shapes  of  this  canine 
\!Lru'tv  nmx  1>-  Im.l  fr:,u  th-  -I'l:!!.--  id  tho\r  w,,rk-  [-,.■ 
liiiwlinsori's  •■  Hi-.!.  Aii^-.  I-.l^M"-"  vol.  i.  p.  77 ;  Wilkinsnn's  "  M<: 
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The  phrase  is  said  to  have  originated  from  the  number  of  horses 
entered  at  a  certain  suburban  race  in  New  York.  The  number 
of  entries  had  been  limited  to  twentv-two,  but  on  this  occasion 
twenty-three  went  to  the  post,  whereupon  the  last  entry  was 
ordered  oflf  the  field. 

Circus  men,  again,  explain  that  the  chariot-race,  the  last  item 
on  the  programme,  is  usually  No.  23.  During  the  performance 
the  canvas-men  would  lie  around  and  sleep,  but  when  this  race 
was  in  progress  they  were  aroused  by  the  boss  canvas-man  so  that 
they  might  get  ready  for  work  as  soon  as  the  race  was  over. 

Most  curious  of  all  is  the  explanation  which  attributes  the 
origin  of  this  jocular  use  of  the  number  to  the  expulsion  of 
Adam  from  the  Garden  of  Eden  as  found  related  in  the  twenty- 
third  verse  of  the  third  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  It 
reads :  **  Therefore  the  Lord  God  sent  hini  forth  from  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  to  till  the  ground  from  whence  he  was  taken.^' 

Twin  Trees.  Near  Algona  in  northern  Iowa  there  are  two 
trees  united  in  a  curious  manner.  They  are  soft  maples,  and 
are  joined,  about  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  by  a  connecting 
link  a  little  more  than  four  feet  long  and  six  inches  in  diameter. 

Peak's  Island,  a  noted  sea-side  resort  two  miles  outside  of 
Portland,  Maine,  possesses  another  fine  example.  The  twin- 
tree  is  a  fine  wide-spreading  elm,  perfect  in  all  its  limbs,  a  little 
over  one  hundred  feet  high.  Its  two  trunks  are  substantially 
one  at  the  base  but  they  separate  a  few  feet  above  the  ground. 
About  25  feet  from  the  roots  the  trunks  are  nearly  five  feet  apart, 
and  are  connected  by  a  horizontal  branch-like  projection.  The 
connecting  link  is  about  a  foot  thick,  is  perfectly  round,  and 
of  a  uniform  thickness  from  trunk  to  trunk.  "  The  effect  is 
as  if  some  one  had  taken  a  log  of  wood,  sawed  it  off  to  fit,  and 
then  forced  it  between  the  trunks.  But  this  theory  is  almost 
impossible,  for  I  have  examined  it  and  found  that  the  connection 
is  a  part  of  the  tree.  It  is  grown  from  the  trunks,  of  the  same 
wood  and  bark,  and  also  has  twigs  growing  from  its  sides."^ — 
Frederick  S.  Eand,  in  Illustrated  America,  May  28,  1892. 

Type.  If  we  are  to  credit  Mr.  II.  B.  IluJbert,  in  Harper's 
Magazine,  Korea  can  claim  the  invention  of  movable  type.  In 
the  reign  of  King  T'a-jong  (this  autliority  assures  us)  a  font  of 
metal  type  was  cast,  the  first  the  world  ever  saw. 

Engraving  had  been  known  for  centuries  in  the  East,  and 
clay  t3rpe  was  not  unknown  in  Japan,  but  Korea  was  the  first  to 
discern  the  need  of  the  more  permanent  and  durable  form  of 
metal  type.    Bronze  was  chosen  for  the  purpose. 

'*  Each  type  was  built  on  the  principle  of  the  aiclv,  \i^vpv% 
ayUndricalljr  concave  on  the  under  side.    T\\e  p\\T\>o^^  ^l  ^\% 
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The  ariiinls  of  Korea  phow 
fonts  cast — one  about  the  year 
centuries  later.  These  two  foni 
to-day.  Types  of  the  later  ca 
in  the  Korean  Oovernment  prim 
of  the  older  font  were  thrown  a 
among  a  nia^s  of  <]6bri8  in  the  » 

Tsrpe-setting  Machine.  T 
(T.  P.  O'Connor's  London  Wet 
office  of  one  of  the  oldest  printin 
copy  of  the  Family  Herald,  vol.  i 
December  17,  1842."  In  the  first 
editor  makes  this  announcement: 

As  tlie  sheet  you  are  now  perui 
literary  curiosity.  I>ein|;  the  Urat  Bpe 
entirely  by  machinery — typea,  ink, 
involi'infc  a,  variety  of  proneasea.  aome 
may  be  fomied  by  the  following  bri< 
goes  on,  "were  placed  in  their  pree 
compoaing  machine" — this  then  was 
typesetter,  aeventy  years  apo — "  whie 
labor,  and  at  an  expense  of  several 
new  era  by  achieving  thia  exceedingly 

A  picture  "f  "      " 
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concerning  the  English  patent  is  the  inventor's  name,  Henry 
Mill,  and  the  title  of  his  invention, — "  An  Artificial  Machine  or 
Method  for  the  Impressing  or  Transcribing  letters.  Singly  or 
Progressively  one  after  another  as  in  Writing,  whereby  all  Writ- 
ing whatever  may  be  engrossed  in  Paper  or  Parchment  so  Neat 
and  Exact  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  Print/'  The  Ameri- 
can patent  was  isued  to  William  A.  Burt,  but  the  records  were 
destroyed  by  a  fire  at  Washington  in  1836. 

In  France  the  pioneer  was  X.  Progrin,  of  Marseilles,  who  in 
1833  patented  "the  typographic  machine  or  pen,"  which  was 
on  the  type-bar  principle.  Another  Frenchman,  Pierre  Foucault, 
of  Paris,  followed  in  1849  with  a  machine  in  which  a  series  of 
rods  tipped  with  type  could  be  pushed  down  to  emboss  paper 
at  the  printed  point  to  which  they  were  arranged  radially.  At 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  in  London  this  machine  divided 
attention  with  a  rival, — the  "  typograph  "  of  William  Hughes, 
which  was  also  intended  for  embossing,  though  it  was  subse- 
quently modified  to  give  an  impression  through  carbon-paper. 

The  first  machine  with  a  piano-forte  key-board  and  type-bars 
arranged  in  a  circle  was  invented  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Francis,  of  New 
York,  in  1857. 

The  modern  machine  was  finally  (1875)  hit  upon  by  two 
American  inventors,  C.  L.  Sholes  and  C.  Glidden,  who  placed 
all  their  patents  in  the  hands  of  E.  Remington  and  Sons,  gun- 
makers,  of  Ilion,  New  York.  They  have  manufactured  it  ever 
since  and  added  various  improvements.  Rival  firms  with  other 
improvements  have  arisen  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 


V. 

Unicom.  The  notion  of  the  single-horned  creature  in 
heraldry  undoubtedly  arose  from  Egyptian  and  Nubian  sculp- 
tuied  monuments  whereon  the  head  of  the  vryx  or  gcmsbok  tm? 
rei'roscntcd  in  profile.  In  this  way  the  evolutiuu  of  the  fabulous 
unicorn,  a  cross  between  a  stallion  and  an  antelope,  was  arrived 
at.  The  belief  in  the  actual  exislciice  of  the  unicorn  was  uni- 
versal in  early  times.  Did  not  John  of  Ilerse,  who  made  a  pil* 
grimage  to  Jerusalem  in  1389,  assert  that  he  had  seen  it? 
"  Near  the  field  Helyon  in  the  Holy  Land,"  says  John,  "  is  the 
river  Mara,  whose  bitter  waters  Hfoses  struck  with  his  staff  and 
made  Ewecl,  so  that  the  children  of  Israel  could  drink  thereof. 
Even  now  evil  and  unclean  beasts  poison  it  after  the  going  down 
of  the  sun.  but  in  the  morning,  after  the  powers  of  darkness 
have  disappeared,  the  unicorn  comes  from  the  sea  and  dips  lis 
horn  into  the  stream,  and  thereby  expels  and  neutralizes  the 
poison,  6o  that  the  oltier  animals  can  drink  of  it  during  the  day." 
((Quoted  in  Nates  and  Queries,  Series  xi,  iii,  273.)     Doubts 
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gorged  and  chained  or,  which  figure  also  in  the  signet  of  his 
granddaughter  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  When  James  VI  (James  I 
of  England)  became  the  first  Stuart  king  of  Great  Britain,  he 
assumed  as  his  supporters  a  golden  lion,  representing  England, 
on  the  dexter,  and  a  silver  unicorn,  representing  Scotland,  on 
the  sinister  side  of  his  shield.  The  former  racial  animosity  of 
England  and  Scotland  was  typified  in  the  popular  interpretation 
put  upon  the  two  animals.     Thus,  Spenser: 

Like  as  lion,  whose   imperial  power 
A    proud    rebellious    unicorn    defies. 

Faery  Queen,  ii,  5. 

Uniform.  King  George  V,  of  England,  has  the  right  to  wear 
more  than  a  hundred  military  and  naval  uniforms.  But  in 
variety  and  splendor  of  otficial  wardrobe  he  and  all  other  sover- 
eigns past  and  present  are  eclipsed  by  the  German  Kaiser.  In  the 
letter's  suite  of  rooms,  lined  with  cupboards  and  stacked  with 
tin  cases,  are  nearly  two  hundred  complete  uniforms.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  consists  of  regimentals  of  the  German  army, 
but  among  the  remainder  are  British,  Italian,  Spanish,  Greek, 
Dutch,  Swedish,  Russian,  and  Turkish  trappings.  Indeed  the 
only  European  army  of  which  the  emperor  is  not  a  colonel  is 
that  of  France.  The  reason  of  this  omission  must  be  found  in 
the  animosity  that  still  lingers  in  French  bosoms  as  a  reminder 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  and  is  not  due  to  any  imperial 
prejudice  against  republican  gold  lace,  for  William  frequently 
wears  the  neat  uniform  of  the  Swiss  Guards,  and  he  has  retained 
his  Portuguese  regimentals  even  since  the  transformation  of 
Manuel's  kingdom  into  a  commonwealth.. 

This  huge  collection  of  costly  paraphernalia  has  to  be  kept 
absolutely  up  to  date  and  follows  every  change  of  detail  in 
cut  and  arrangement.  If  some  foreign  war  office  decides  that  a 
button  must  be  added  or  two  subtracted,  such  addition  or  sub- 
traction is  duly  noted  by  the  imperial  tailors.  The  task  of  keep- 
ing this  immense  outfit  in  spotless  condition  and  ever-ready  trim 
is  a  constant  source  of  worry  and  trouble.  The  discovery  of  a 
bomb  in  the  Kaiserhoff  would  occasion  no  greater  dismay  than 
the  advent  of  a  moth  in  the  robe-rooms.  A  small  army  of  official 
tailors  and  servants  is  ever  at  work,  ironing,  brushing,  and 
polishing. 

When  the  German  Emperor  travels  on  a  state  visit,  he  is  often 
accompanied  by  twoscore  tin  trunks  containing  uniforms  suited 
to  every  emergency,  all  under  charge  of  a  chosen  staff  of  valets, 
each  of  whom  is  responsible  for  some  particular  item  of  attire. 
Helmets,  cocked  hats,  and  undress  caT>s  are  one  man's  eare^ 
sword,  belts,  and  trapj}ins^s  are  another's,  \v\\\\o  w  W\\t^  v\^N^\ft& 
bjmself  to  the  preserving  and  polishing  oi  boots  «iY\3l  ^o^«». 


V. 

Vanderbilt  Cup.  A  trophy  fnmuii«  in  automobile  nnnals. 
DettJgiied  \>y  TilTanv,  it  is  classical  in  form,  luassive  in  size,  and 
einiple  in  lines.  lis  design  waM  suggested  by  gome  veeseU  found 
among  the  treasures  uf  BoBL-oreuJe,  datiug  hack  ae  far  as  79  A.D. 
Including  the  ebony  base,  it  stands  about  31  inches  in  height. 
The  bowl  contains  481  ounceG  of  sterling  silver,  with  a  capacity 
of  ten  and  a  half  gallons. 

Un  one  side  of  the  cup  appcavs  an  excellent  likeness  of  the 
donor,  \V.  K.  Vanderliilt,  Jr.,  at  he  appeared  in  early  manhood 
in  his  ilereedes.  On  the  other  side  is  llie  iuscription:  "  Chal- 
lenge Cup,  presented  hy  William  K.  Vauderbilt,  Jr.,  to  the 
Americatt  Automobile  ^Bsooiaticiii,  under  deed  of  gift,  to  be 
raced  for  yearly  by  cars  under  lOOO  kilos.    Won  hy ," 

The  top  of  the  cup  ie  surmounted  hy  laurel  wreaths,  symbt^ic 
of  victory,  richlv  curved  in  bold  relief. 
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finish  the  distance.  Wagner,  Jiowever,  was  going  again,  and  as 
he  had  started  several  minutes  behind  Lancia  he  still  had  a 
chance  to  win  on  elapsed  time.  Every  one  wondered  if  he  would 
cross  the  tape  before  it  was  too  late.  He  did — in  a  whirlwind 
finish,  too!  Wagner's  speed  was  about  sixty-three  miles  an  hour 
for  the  297  miles.  Joe  Tracy,  in  an  American  Locomobile, 
scored  the  fastest  lap  of  the  event. 

There  was  no  cup  race  in  1907,  the  fourth  taking  place  on 
October  24,  1908,  with  drivers  competing  as  individuals  and  not 
as  teams.  The  memorable  feature  of  this  contest  was  that  it 
restored  the  cup  to  America,  George  Robertson,  in  the  90-hor8e- 
power  Locomobile,  being  the  victor.  His  average  speed  was 
64.3  miles  an  hour,  the  fastest  ever  yet  made  in  a  cup-race.  In 
the  1909  event,  as  in  the  1908,  contestants  competed  as  individ- 
uals. Harry  F.  Grant,  for  America,  came  out  victor  over  a  field 
of  15  starters. 

Vice-president  of  the  United  States.  In  the  original 
scheme  for  the  election  of  president  and  vice-president  of  the 
United  States,  it  was  expected  that  each  member  of  the  electoral 
college  {q.v.)  would  vote  for  two  candidates,  without  naming 
them  as  president  or  vice-president.  The  candidate  who  had 
most  votes  (allowing  for  the  intervention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  certain  cases)  was  president;  he  who  came  next  was 
vice-president.  This  implies  a  much  higher  notion  of  the  vice- 
president's  office  than  prevailed  afterward.  But  it  certainly  is 
not  too  high  a  notion,  inasmuch  as  the  vice-president  is,  always 
a  possible  president.  Within  a  century  and  a  quarter  after  the 
establishment  of  the  machinery  of  the  electoral  college,  no  less 
than  five  vice-presidents  have  so  risen,  owing  to  the  death  of  the 
presidential  incumbent. 

The  first  instance  was  that  of  John  Tyler,  who  in  1840  was 
the  tail  of  the  ticket  known  in  the  popular  refrain  as  "  Tippe- 
canoe and  Tyler  too,"  Tippecanoe  being  General  William  H. 
Harrison,  who  in  1811  had  won  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  over  the 
Indian  tribes  led  by  Tecumseh.  Harrison  became  president 
March  4,  1840,  took  cold  at  the  inauguration  ceremonies,  and 
died  on  April  4,  exactly  a  month  after  he  was  sworn  in.  Zachary 
Taylor  died  fifteen  months  after  his  election,  and  was  fol- 
lowed, July  9,  1850,  by  Vice-president  MilFard  Fillmore. 
Harrison  and  Taylor  were  the  only  two  presidents  who  suc- 
cumbed, while  in  office,  to  natural  causes.  In  the  three  other 
cases  of  vice-presidents  succeeding  their  chiefs,  an  assassin's 
bullet  created  the  vacancy.  Abraham  Lincoln,  murdered  by 
J.  Wilkes  Booth,  April  14,  1865,  made  way  for  A^hAtc^  3c}cv\nswcv\ 
James  A.  GarMd,  killed  by  Charles  T.  G\utea\x,  3\\\^  ^>  \^^^^ 
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was  Bucceedeil  by  Chester  Alan  Arthur;  William  McKinley,  eliot 
by  Czolgosz  in  Heptenilier,  IS'Ol,  left  tlie  way  open  for  'I'lieodon 
Boose  velt. 

Only  two  of  tiiese  accitJeiital  presidents  ever  reueived  a  re- 
nomination,  Millard  Fillmore  and  Theodore  Koosevelt;  but 
the  tompliment  to  Fillmore  was  not  extended  (18S6)  until  after 
an  interregnum  had  been  filled  by  Franklin  Pierce,  and  FiUmore 
wan  defeated,  while  Roosevelt  was  elected  to  succeed  himself. 
John  Adams,  Jefferson,  Van  B\iren,  and  Roosevelt  are  the  only 
instances  of  successful  candidates  for  the  presidency  who  lud 
previously  been  vice-president. 

As  the  vice-president  can  never  vote  in  the  Senate  ejcept 
wlien  the  members  are  evenly  divided,  he  seldom  exerciees  th» 
privilege  under  present  conditions.  Yet  in  the  First  Congres 
(1783-91)  John  Adams,  the  first  vice-president,  gave  his  caat- 
in?  vote  23  times. 

At  that  time  tlie  Senate  waa  small.  Only  11  Stat%  were 
represented  in  Congress  when  it  met  in  NeTV  York  in  April, 
i:s<i.  r:>r  Knrtli  r^in.liiia  .]\<]  Tin!  nttifv  lli..  ro„..tituti.>]i  i.tilil 
\'o\cinl"T  ■>],  KSli,  iiur  <lid   Itii."!,.  Ishu.-l  niilil   Mliv  ".'It.   KliO. 
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banks,  never  voted,  nor  did  Vice-president  Roosevelt;  but  Vice- 
president  Hobart  did  once,  though  on  a  rather  unimportant 
detail. 

Vienna  Rolls.  According  to  an  Austrian  tradition,  the 
crescent  shape  of  tlie  appetizing  rolls  that  are  a  specialty  with 
Vienna  bakers  are  a  reminiscence  of  the  siege  of  that  city  by  the 
Turks  under  Sol3rman  the  Magnificent. 

It  was  on  September  27,  1529,  that  the  mighty  host  appeared 
before  the  walls  of  Vienna.  Solyman's  first  efforts  were  to  make 
an  entrance  into  the  city  by  means  of  tunnels.  The  cleverness 
of  the  Turkish  engineers  and  the  countless  workers  at  their  com- 
mand made  the  task  a  swift  and  noiseless  one. 

Some  Vienna  bakers  were  at  work  one  night  (so  runs  the 
story)  in  a  cellar  making  bread  for  a  garrison.  During  a  pause 
in  their  conversation,  one  of  the  bakers  happened  to  hear  the 
muffled  sound  of  digging.  It  seemed  to  come  from  a  spot  not 
far  bevond  one  of  the  cellar  walls. 

Guessing  at  once  that  the  enemy  were  tunneling  a  way  into 
the  city,  the  bakers  rushed  out  and  gave  the  alarm.  The  garri- 
son, aroused,  was  able  to  baflle  Solyman's  plan. 

The  Sultan,  failing  at  strategy,  next  tried  force.  He  hurled 
his  army  against  the  city  in  one  fierce  assault  after  another.  For 
four  days  the  Viennese  fought  on,  repulsing  every  attack  with 
terrific  loss  to  the  Turks. 

On  the  fifth  day  (October  14)  Solyman  gave  up  the  attempt. 
He  withdrew  sullenly,  leaving  80,000  dead  Turks  on  the  field. 

Vienna  was  saved.  And  not  only  Vienna,  but  Europe. 
Vienna  had  been  Europe's  barrier  against  the  Turks'  farther 
advance.  The  barrier  had  held  firm.  The  northern  limit  of 
Europe's  Turkish  raids  was  reached. 

In  later  years,  Vienna  was  again  besieged  by  the  Moslems 
and  she  again  beat  them  off.  The  high  tide  of  such  invasion  had 
come  and  receded.  Europe  at  large  was  now  forever  secure  from 
this  long-dreaded  foe. 

In  the  moment  of  victory,  according  to  the  account,  the 
bakers  who  had  given  the  alarm  were  not  forgotten.  To  com- 
memorate the  event,  they  and  their  descendants  henceforth 
moulded  their  rolls  into  the  sha})c  of  a  crescent,  the  sacred  em- 
blem of  Turkey. 

Villages,  Curious.  The  longest  village  in  the  world  is  prob- 
ably Kempton,  near  Bradford,  England.  It  straggles  along  a 
tiingle  road  for  seven  miles. 

Villages  with  but  a  single  inhabitant  are  not  unknown  in 
England.  Skiddaw,  in  Cumberland,  is  an  example.  The  single 
villager  complaius  bitterly  because  he  canwol  \oVe — ^\)s\^x<i  \i«vw% 


nil 


,  pll 


110  Llergj'maii  ami  no  pauper,  li 
than  one  hundred.  It  entirely  b( 
who  lives  at  Buekland  Court  m 
golden  wedding  hy  entertaining  1 
"  big  house  "  waa  looked  upon  as 
All  the  old  inhabitants  of  Buckia 
of  the  estate. 

One  English  village  consists  ei 
even  the  chapel  being  composed  c 
village,  with  a  population  of  110 
of  $8000,  has  neither  school,  chun 
Ihe  only  thing  of  the  sort  being  a  I 

Virgin  Wives.  According  to 
of  Chester,  England,  was  founded 
pherus,  King  of  Ihe  Mercians,  us 
Saint  \Verburgh,  who  took  the  vei 
a  wife  only  in  name  to  her  husband 
habit  she  imitated  her  aunt  Elh< 
daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great  and 
of  Merc'a.  Afler  the  birth  of  her  f 
her  husband,  and,  like  an  Amazon 
of  chastity  and  deeds  of  arms.  Shi 
her  husband;  they  united  in  act;:  f 
cities,  founded  "'■'■ 
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women  were  like  her.  But  whether  age  taught  her,  or  whether 
the  free  conversation  she,  as  a  married  woman,  had  with  the  ladies 
who  were  also  married,  acquainted  her  with  some  particulars, 
unknown  to  her  before,  the  mist  she  had  before  her  eyes  vanished 
away/' 

Volcanic  Islands.  Surely  the  ancient  legends  about  islands 
appearing  only  to  disappear  are  explained  by  the  fact  that 
within  the  modern  era  islands  have  been  cast  up  by  volcanic 
action  from  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  after  having  supported 
a  population  for  years  or  centuries  have  disappeared  again  as 
suddenly  as  they  arose. 

The  most  famous  and  the  earliest  of  these  legends  relates  to 
the  island  of  Atlantis.  According  to  numerous  classical  authori- 
ties (Plato  in  his  Timaeus  being  the  earliest  and  the  most  famous 
of  all)  the  Greeks  in  some  very  remote  past  were  called  upon  to 
resist  a  terrible  invasion  from  a  people  that  had  suddenly 
emerged,  as  it  were,  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  They  came  from 
the  hitherto  unknown  island  of  Atlantis,  which  lav  northwest 
of  Africa  on  a  line  with  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  or  what  we  now 
call  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  They  claimed  that  they  were  of 
very  ancient  origin  and  that  their  island  had  been  a  powerful 
kingdom  since  nine  thousand  years  before  the  death  of  Solon. 
Thev  overran  the  lands  which  bordered  on  the  Mediterranean. 
Athens  alone  withstood  them  with  success. 

Then,  suddenly,  the  island  disappeared  under  the  waves  dur- 
ing a  terrible  upheaval  which  lasted  only  a  day  and  a  night. 
Homer,  Hesiod,  Strabo,  and  Pliny,  not  to  speak  of  Tertullian 
and  the  early  fathers,  have  preserved  various  traditions  referring 
to  this  semi-mythical  island,  and  certain  coincidences  seem  to 
point  to  the  fact  that  its  existence  was  not  all  a  myth. 

We  know  that  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  Mediterranean 
coasts,  the  Carthaginians,  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  Greeks  them- 
selves, had  extended  their  voyages  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
to  a  westward  island,  or  to  westward  islands  which  appear  and 
reappear  under  the  names  of  the  Fortunate  Islands,  the  Elysian 
Islands,  and  the  Hes  per  ides.  All  of  these  enjoyed  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  civilization,  if  we  are  to  credit  these  pioneer 
investigators,  but  were  cut  off  by  some  great  cataclysm  at  the 
height  of  their  splendor. 

The  most  famous  disappearing  island  in  the  middle  ages 
was  the  island  of  St.  Brendan.  This  saint  was  a  genuine  Irish 
worthy  who  flourislied  about  a.d.  484-578.  He  is  the  hero  of  a 
legend  that  is  largely  mythical  but  may  have  a  basis  of  fact. 
Brendan  is  said  to  have  sailed  in  search  ol  b^  1^\A%^  ^^^^^^v^ 
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with  »  mmpnuy  of  Kii.ukw,  Hie  tiimili'-r  tvin^  vnriouBly  gitMi«t 
from  18  to  SHf).  aii'l  to  have  Iniidi-d  on  an  i*liincl  in  mid-ncean. 

St.  BR'iiilnn's  island  was  wii<l  to  bw  vieiblf-  at  linw*  from  ttip 
Wi'stern  const  of  Ireland,  Ittit  it  nlwB^■s  disappeared  when  expe- 
ditions were  sent  out  to  reach  it.  The  Spniiiarde  »iid  Portugnew, 
who  locHli-d  it  in  the  neighborliood  of  the  Canary  or  Matlein 
islniids,  afi'^^'l  "i"'  it  might  muK'tiinps  he  lighted  ii|ntn  hv 
aecident,  but  that  when  nought  for  it  (onld  not  he  found. 

Wlini  a  wrtuin  king  of  Portugal  ceded  the  Canary  Isla&da 
to  t!ie  Castilian  rniwn,  the  treaty  is  siiiil  to  have  ineluded  the 
island  of  St,  Brendan,  which  wan  deaeribf^  as  the  island  that 
lias  not  yet  bi-en  found. 

Many  islandis  of  Tnorv  raoilcrti  fume  have  thi»  disappearing 
habit. — Expedition  Island,  for  instance.  Maps  used  to  show  this 
bit  of  territory  lying  oh  the  nortliwcst  cwrner  of  Australia  about 
22  miles  west  from  t1i«  mainlanil.  Travellers  praised  it  for  its 
beautv.  Goograpliens  give  Et«  dimensions  as  13  miles  long  bjr 
1  to  8  broad. 

The  Swcdiiih  triidcr.  Uomstrom,  visiled  it  earlv  in  the  sprinsr 
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v.'cstern  side.  Hundreds  of  people  fled  in  boats  to  Amboy  during 
the  early  part  of  July,  and  others  to'a  village  on  the  east  coast, 
Hislo,  the  largest  town  on  the  r?land,  having  been  destroyed  dur- 
ing the  early  days  of  the  eruption. 

On  July  12  all  that  portion  of  Torca  west  of  Caraca  Creek 
(the  only  stream  on  the  island)  had  entirely  disappeared,  a  rest- 
lass  lake  of  billowy  flames  rolling  over  what  had  but  a  few  weeks 
before  been  fertile  fields.  On  July  18,  1G03,  when  it  was  appa- 
rent even  to  the  most  stout-hearted  that  the  whole  island  was 
doomed,  the  remaining  islanders  were  hurried  anto  some  ships 
sent  from  Amboy  for  that  purpose. 

The  strange  story  of  Bogoslof  and  Orewingk,  islands  of  the 
Aleutian  group  west  of  Unalaska,  covers  more  than  a  century. 
In  1778  Captain  Cook,  the  English  navigator,  sailed  directly 
over  the  place  they  now  occupy,  and  there  was  nothing  there  but 
sea.  On  May  1,  1796,  Admiral  Bogoslof,  a  Russian,  saw  some- 
thing happen.  A  great  darkness  fell  upon  the  Aleutian  chain, 
and  in  the  midst  of  it  a  mighty  fire  rose  out  of  the  ocean  with 
a  terrific  roaring  sound.  Stones  were  hurled  as  far  as  Unmak, 
thirty  miles  distant,  where  severe  earthquakes  were  felt.  At 
sunrise  on  the  following  day  the  quakes  ceased,  and  the  flames 
diminished.  The  mists  cleared  away,  and  it  was  seen  that  a  new 
island,  still  smoking,  had  made  its  appearance,  black  in  color, 
and  in  shape  like  a  pointed  cup. 

The  island  grew  steadily  both  in  height  and  oircunvference, 
until  at  length  i.t  was  three  miles  around  and  nearly  five  hundred 
feet  high.  It  kept  on  smoking,  and  the  sea  in  its  vicinity  seemed 
to  be  boiling  hot.  Nobody  dared  to  approach  it,  however,  and 
some  venturesome  sea-lion  hunters  who  landed  upon  the  rock 
eight  years  later,  in  1804,  found  the  ground  so  warm  that  they 
could  not  walk  upon  it.  It  then  was  observed  that  there  were 
many  small  craters,  from  which  quantities  of  stones  were  being 
thrown.  Bogoslof  (as  the  Russians  called  the  rock)  is  in  much 
the  same  condition  to-day  as  in  1804,  except  that  it  has  cooled 
off  somewhat  and  has  diminished  in  size,  owing  to  the  disintegrat- 
ing action  of  the  elements.  It  now  is  not  more  than  two-thirds 
its  original  height ;  but  volumes  of  steam  still  are  given  off 
from  fissures  in  its  sides. 

In  the  summer  of  1883  there  was  another  convulsion,  and 
shrouded  in  steam  and  fog  another  volcanic  island  was  born, 
half  a  mile  away.  It  was  first  seen  by  Captain  Matthew  Turner, 
on  September  27  in  that  year,  and  was  active  in  eruption,  throw- 
ing out  masses  of  lava  and  ashes,  and  emitting  volumes  of  smoke 
and  steam  from  the  apex  and  numerous  fissures.  Thus  came 
into  being  the  i.«)/?7/rl  o[  Grewingk,  or  'New  Bo^o^ol,  ^XwV  \«t 
along  time  was  connected  with  old  BogosVolby  bii  6»w\.  ol\^*0«a3CQA 


llinnviiij,'  iHit  iislies  nnil  sand, 

Capt.  ]{.  B.  McKay,  who  bn 
reached  Unalaska  on  March  1 
nomenon : 

"  Tliey  told  roe  the  island  m 
10,  two  days  prior  to  my  arriv, 
<'eased  and  the  fire  from  the  eru[ 
Beginning  about  March  1  the  w 
tipries  of  rumblings  which  becaro 
In  a  few  days  these  rumblings  v 
loud  explosions,  which  increased  ir, 
days  went  by.     Then  either  old  t 
flames  and  the  reflection  of  the  1 
niglit-time  and  could  be  seen  from  t 

"The  marshal,  desiring  to  kno 
westward,  sent  Indians  off  to  see  i 
turned  and  said  they  would  not  gt 
fire  on  Bogoslof  and  a  new  inland 

In  18C7  a  new  sboal  was  dls 
Tonga,  or  Friendly  Islands.  In  I 
shoal.  In  1S85  the  shoal  had  bci 
than  two  miles  lon.f;  and  240  fcot  h 
taking  place  within  it.  In  ISKi;  '' 
in  diniPii;!'!!"-      '  ' 


w. 

Water-clock  or  Clepsydra.  To  count  the  time  taken  by 
any  liquid  in  falling  or  dripping  through  a  narrow  orifice  is  to 
measure  time  itself,  provided  the  liquid  flows  equably.  Hence 
the  clockless  ancients  invented  what  they  called  the  clepsydra, 
which  may  be  modernized  into  "  water-clock/' 

If  there  be  a  small  hole  in  the  bottom  of  a  tin  pot  or  other 
vessel,  water  will  not  flow  with  uniform  speed  out  of  the  hole; 
when  nearly  full  of  water  the  flow  will  be  swifter  than  when  only 
half  full,  because  of  the  greater  pressure  or  head  of  water.  The 
Egyptian,  Ctesibius,  bore  this  truth  in  mind  when  he  constructed 
his  clepsydra  two  thousand  years  ago.  He  made  a  cylindrical 
vessel  or  tube,  with  an  orifice  at  the  lower  end;  he  ascertained 
how  much  water  would  flow  out  in  exactly  an  hour,  and  made  a 
mark  to  denote  this ;  he  then  tried  a  quantity  sufficient  for  two 
hours,  and  this  furnished  him  with  another  mark ;  and  so  he  went 
on,  adding  and  adding  in  quantity,  until  he  had  enough  for  a 
whole  day.  His  tube  was  by  this  means  graduated  like  our  mod- 
ern thermometers,  but  with  this  difference — that  thermometer 
graduations  are  equidistant,  whereas  those  of  the  clepsydra  were 
closer  together  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube, 
owing  to  the  varying  pressure  of  the  head  of  water.  This 
Egyptian  is  credited  with  the  construction  of  a  clepsydra  present- 
ing many  ingenious  features.  Water  flowed  down  a  pipe  into 
a  barrel,  and  filled  it  in  exactly  one  day ;  the  water  was  pressed 
by  a  piston  through  a  siphon  into  a  kind  of  water-meter,  which 
slowly  rotated  as  the  water  flowed  away ;  the  descent  of  the  piston 
lowered  a  little  figure  of  a  man  holding  out  a  staff  horizontally ; 
a  cylinder,  having  graduated  lines  on  its  surface,  was  made 
to  rotate  very  slowly  by  a  train  of  wheels  connected  with  the 
meter ;  and.  the  staff  of  the  figure  pointed,  not  only  to  the  hour 
of  the  day,  but  to  the  day  of  the  year.  If  Ctesibius  really  did 
this,  he  must  have  been  a  singularly  clever  fellow. 

Whether  to  believe  all  that  the  ancients  tell  us  on  this 
matter  we  do  not  know;  but  if  so,  then  there  were  clepsydrae 
which  marked  the  age  of  the  moon,  and  the  position  of  the  sun 
in  the  ecliptic,  and  sounded  a  trumpet,  and  imitated  thunder 
and  lightning,  and  threw  stones  and  other  missiles.  It  was  by 
means  of  a  clepsydra  that  Julius  Caesar  found  that  the  summer 
nights  in  Britain  are  not  the  same  in  length  as  those  in  Italy — • 
a  fact  now  known  to  be  due  to  difference  of  latitude.  The 
clepsydra  appears  to  have  been  in  use  tl\Tovig,Vvo>\\.  \.\\^  '^^iA^^ 
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viils.    Tlie  nolilos  iiiid  wealthy 
tain  the  hour  of  the  daj-  bv  an 
the  humbler  inhabitants  recei' 
of  a  horn,  blown  by  the  cleps} 
for  changing  the  guard,     Ciee 
speeches    made    by    Benators    a 
clepEydrae  kept  in  the  senate  a 
gpeakerB  were  very  watchful  oi 
either  one  should  get  a  little  n 
In  order  that  no  fraud  or  decei 
was  appointed  to  distribute  the  w. 
if  a  speaker  were  at  all  iDterruf 
of  the  water  during  the  interrupi 
his  allotted  time  might  be  utilize 
exhaust  his  quota,  a  singular  pri 
give  the  water  that  remained  in  hi 
who  was  thus  enabled  to  obtain 
speech  than  would  otherwise  hav 
the  Year  Round.  October  18,  18? 

Water,  Curiosities  of.  It 
drops  of  water  on  a  red-hot  stovt 
the  stove  at  all.  What  is  seen  is  a 
the  surface,  gradually  getting  sm 
the  drops  are  on  ft  perfpcHv  Ini^i 
to  the  olhnr  -■:■'       " 
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intervenes  between  its  under  surface  and  the  red-hot  stove  is  a 
very  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  consequently  the  full  intensity 
of  the  heat  cannot  get  to  the  water  itself,  only  the  amount  trans- 
mitted through  the  vapor  being  available  for  this  purpose. 

'Tis  a  trite  saying  about  water,  that  constant  dripping  will 
wear  away  a  stone. 

The  force  of  a  single  drop  falling  from  a  height  is  not  great 
in  itself,  but  the  results  of  this  tiny  blow  when  it  is  many  times 
repeated  are  astounding,  even  though  we  do  know  that  the  stone 
will,  in  time,  yield  to  their  power. 

There  was  a  form  of  torture  known  to  mediaeval  days  as  the 
ordeal  of  dropping  water,"  but  the  term  conveys  to  us  little 
idea  of  the  horrible  suffering  which  this  punishment  is  said  to 
inflict. 

There  is  a  story  of  one  poor  wretch  who  was  bound  with  his  back 
to  a  stone  wall  and  had  a  stream  of  water  "  of  the  bigness  of  a  man's 
linger  "  directed  onto  his  bare  head,  the  water  faUing  from  a  heiglit 
of  about  eighteen  feet.  The  receptacle  from  which  this  apparently 
harmless  stream  trickled  was  a  barrel  holding  only  twenty-odd  gallons, 
but  before  the  water  was  more  than  half  run  out  the  man  was  dead, 
with  a  hole  in  his  skull  which  exposed  the  brain. 

By  way  of  experiment,  an  American,  who  is  described  as  **  a 
sport  and  an  acrobat,"  made  a  wager  in  Vienna  with  an  athlete  that 
the  latter  could  not  endure  the  falling  of  a  pint  of  water  on  his 
hand,  drop  by  drop,  in  one  spot,  from  a  height  of  only  three  feet. 

The  athlete  had  an  enormous  Iiand,  lined  with  skin  almost  as 
thick  and  tough  as  cowhide,  and  all  the  spectators  pronounced  the 
bet  a  foolish  one  as  far  as  the  American  was  concerned. 

But  when  about  three  hundred  drops  had  fallen  there  was  a 
change  of  sentiment.  The  athlete  did  not  say  a  word,  but  it  was 
very  apparent  from  the  flush  on  his  face  and  his  uneasy  manner  that 
he  was  suffering  great  pain.  At  the  four  hundred  and  twentieth 
drop  he  gave  up,  declaring  that  he  could  no  longer  endure  the  torture. 

The  palm  of  his  hand  was  then  badly  swollen  and  rapidly  in- 
flaming, and  in  one  spot  the  skin  had  broken,  exposing  the  raw  flesh 
beneath. 

Water-shoes.  A  curious  invention  for  walking  upon  the 
water  is  noticed  in  "  The  Wonders  of  the  Universe,  or  Curiosi- 
ties of  Nature  and  x\rt"  (London,  1824,  p.  47).  The  inventor, 
one  Bader,  is  described  as  "counsellor  of  mines"  at  Munich, 
in  Bavaria.  The  first  public  experiment  made  with  his  machine 
(called  an  aquatic  sledge)  was  on  August  29,  1810,  before  the 
royal  family  at  Nymphenberg.  This  consisted  of  two  hollow 
canoes  or  pontoons,  8  feet  long,  made  of  sheet-copper,  closed  on 
all  si'des,  joined  to  each  other  in  parallel  directions  at  a  distance 
of  6  feet  by  a  light  wooden  frame.  "Thus  joined  they  support 
a  seat  resembling  an  arm-chair,  in  which  the  rider  is  seated,  and 
impels  and  steers  the  sledge  by  treading  two  large  pedals  before 
him.     Each  of  these  pedals  is  connected  vfVlYv  ft.  ^^^^^  ^-^'^'^ 


riiiiiirifl  iluiirjg  tlie  last  docad 
was  L-xliibited  a  life-boat  cont 
toons  whicli  In  case  of  need  ' 
The  inventor,  George  Parratt,  e 
iji  the  sea.     Notes  and  Querie 
india-nibber  boat,  about  4  feet  1 
with  two  india-rubber  stockings 
inventor's  assistant   got   into  t 
stockings,  closed  the  top  cover! nf 
down  the  perpendicular  ladder  h 
before  going  down  or  directly  he , 
to  inflate  the  apparatus  througi 
a  little  double  paddle,  with  whi 
himself.    The  tube,  however,  got  1 
and  the  boat  began  to  fitl  and  si 
very  handy  man  on  board,  with 
trousers  on;  he  hurried  down  the 
of  the  sinking  assistant." 

The  London  Globe  of  Octobei 
deplorable  fiasco  attending  an  at 
Miller  to  ero-sa  the  Atlantic  Oce 
special  walking  shoes,  we  are  to 
length.  They  resembled  miniatu 
in  the  centre  to  admit  tlip  f""* 
oorniffali"'  ■■■'■ 
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which  were  their  loading  and  discharging  their  muskets  while 
upon  the  water,  running  along  the  surface  at  full  speed/'  etc. 
Tlie  shoes,  it  is  added,  "  are  so  easy  that  any  person  of  moderate  ' 
dexterity  and  quickness  may  be  taught  to  manage  them." 

Waterloo  Ball.  The  famous  ball  which  took  place  on  the 
very  eve  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  June  17,  1815,  and  which 
has  been  immortalized  by  Byron  ("  Childe  Harold,"  Canto  III) 
and  by  Thackeray  ("Vanity  Fair,"  chapter  xxxii),  was  given 
by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Richmond,  who  leased  for  the 
occasion  a  mammoth  carriage-factory  recently  established  by  one 
Simon  in  the  Rue  de  la  Blanchisserie  in  Brussels.  Though  it  is 
poet  and  novelist  who  have  done  most  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  the  ball,  it  was  an  actual  event,  surviving  in  history  though 
legend  after  legend  has  been  exploded. 

Wellington,  for  instance,  did  not  say  "Up,  Guards,  and  at 
them ! "  nor  anything  like  it.  Cambronne  did  not  say  "  The 
Guard  dies,  but  never  surrenders ! "  nor  anything  like  it.  And 
so  with  many  other  alleged  incidents  of  the  battle.  What  is  true, 
however,  is  the  story  of  this  rather  frivolous  and  incongruous 
social  function,  this  "  revelry  by  night "  in  "  Belgium's  capital." 
It  is  almost  literally  true,  as  Byron  has  told  it.  The  poet  visited 
the  very  spot  only  a  few  months  after  the  event,  and  wrote  with 
the  pen  of  truth  as  well  as  of  inspiration.  For  instance,  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  next  day,  did 
attend  the  ball ;  and  whether  or  not  he  sat  within  a  "  windowed 
niche,"  he  might  have  done  so,  and  probably  did,  for  there  are 
many  such  deep  recesses  in  the  thick  walls,  which  naturally 
would  have  been  utilized  for  seats.  The  poet  describes  it  as  a 
"  lofty  hall,"  which  it  is  in  comparison  with  the  average  height 
of  Flemish  apartments  in  those  days,  though  fifteen  feet  high 
would  scarcely  now  be  accounted  lofty  for  a  ballroom  capable  of 
accommodating  500  dancers  on  its  floor. 

The  Rue  de  la  Blanchisserie  is  now  a  quiet,  faded  street, 
with  little  of  its  former  splendor.  In  those  days  it  was  a  par- 
ticularly aristocratic  quarter,  and  the  intrusion  of  M.  Simon  and 
his  big  carriage-factory  was  bitterly  resented.  M.  Van  Assche, 
who  owned  the  property  and  leased  it  to  M.  Simon,  was  sub- 
jected to  treatment  that  in  these  days  would  be  called  boycotting. 
Indeed,  his  neighbors  made  it  so  unpleasant  for  him  that  within 
a  year  or  two  after  Waterloo  he  was  glad  to  sell  the  property. 
The  purchaser  was  ^I.  Jacques  Vanginderachter,  who  forthwith 
transformed  the  carriage- factory  into  a  brewery.  He  left  it  to 
his  son,  whose  widow  disposed  of  it  by  auction  in  June,  1890. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  writing  from 
Brussels  on  June  10,  1890,  thus  describes  \.\\o  ?c^^^^t^A\Rfc  <5k\^^ 
former  carrjage-factory  just  before  it  was  aoVCi, 


'Uuiy 


1  idov 


'   and    Duohoss   of    Bichmonc) 
,  she  made  her  first  appet 
i*  alsn   keen,   and  when   King  Ln 
lie  called  01  her,  and  she  reheariK 
revelry,   which  orctirred   before  hia 
DUirle  waB  also   at  the  ball. — bein, 
Hritiitli    army.      These   three    are 
of  "the  beauty  and  the  chivalir" 
carriage-ahop  that  night.    By  a  hap| 
TIritish   minister   here   is   a   grandno 
of  the  daneerB— -wbo  was  also  nohh 
field  of  Waterloo.     The   nami-   of   S: 
Bpieiiounly   on   every   page   nf   Water 
"  untouched  horsemen  "  seem   to  havi 
thCT  were  wanted;  and  bin  ealm  intri 
fortunes  of  the  Hght  at  a  critical  jun 
Vivian   went   straight   from    the   Rue 
brigade   Ui   victory   and    to   pave   hie 
high   honors.     The  crest  of  the  Vivia 
Regiment:   the   Waterloo  medal   still 
liave  for  "  supporters  "  gray  and  bay 
ing  a  hiisiar  of  the  "  Black   Horse"" 
Supple  12th."     Captain  .41Itx,  of  th( 
appears    lower   down    on    the    Duclie' 
Rnissets  by  his  first  cousin  and  brothe 
Hall.      With    a    single   exception    he 
Battalion   of  Grenadiers  wlio  escaped 
with   the  Hiirvivnrs   of   his   battalion 
his  valor  in  the  field  with   prnmnH.i" 
Three   IhhiI*'.    ■■-■      ' 
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Go  feet.  The  matter  was  allud'Hl  to  in  the  Scientific  American 
in  August,  1911.  But,  as  the  paper  itself  pointed  out,  this 
height,  though  exceptional,  was  not  unprecedented.  Waves  80 
or  100  feet  high  have  been  reported  by  captains  of  transatlantic 
liners.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  breaking 
of  a  wave  against  an  obstacle  throws  the  water  to  a  far  greater 
height  than  the  unbroken  wave  could  attain. 

Stevenson  records  an  instance  when  water  was  thrown  to  a 
height  of  106  feet  at  the  Bell  Rock  Light.  At  the  Alderney 
breakwater  the  sea  has  sometimes  been  thrown  upward  200  feet. 
At  Peterhead,  where  the  "  fetch ''  is  300  miles,  waves  30  feet 
high  and  from  500  to  600  feet  long  have  struck  the  breakwater 
with  such  force  as  to  be  thrown  upward  120  feet. 

Vaughn  Cornish,  the  leading  authority  on  oceanography, 
says  that  in  a  severe  storm  at  sea  the  average  height  of  the 
waves  is  20  feet,  with  a  maximum  of  30  feet.  In  a  storm  of  ex- 
ceptional violence  the  average  height  may  reach  30  feet  and  the 
maximum  45  feet.  The  latter  figure  may  be  accepted  as  the 
limit.  Mr.  Cornish  finds  that  in  the  open  sea  the  height  of 
the  wave  measured  in  feet  is  equal  to  one-half  the  velocity  of 
the  wind  measured  in  miles  per  hour. 

The  greatest  length  of  sea  waves  is  found  in  high  southern 
latitudes.  This  has  been  explained  by  the  fact  that  south  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cape  Horn  there  is  neither  windward 
nor  leeward  shore,  and  the  prevailing  wind  in  all  longitudes  is 
westerly.  Thus,  when  a  west  wind  springs  up  it  finds  a  long 
westerly  swell,  the  effect  of  a  previous  wind,  still  running. 
The  new-bom  wind  increases  the  steepness  of  this  swell  and  so 
forms  majestic  storm  waves,  which  sometimes  attain  a  length 
of  1200  feet  from  crest  to  crest. 

The  force  of  a  great  wave  breaking  against  a  sea-wall  or  other 
construction  is  so  tremendous  as  to  tax  its  strength  to  the  full. 
According  to  Stevenson,  who  invented  the  first  marine  dyna- 
mometer for  measuring  the  force  of  the  impact,  the  maximum  in 
the  case  of  an  Atlantic  wave  is  three  tons  per  square  foot. 
French  engineers,  however,  report  that  the  force  of  the  waves  on 
the  break-water  at  Cherbourg  has  sometimes  attained  3i/^  tons 
per  square  foot. 

Some  statistics  as  to  damage  done  by  sea  waves  are  given  by 
Wheeler  in  his  "  Practical  Manual  of  Tides  and  Waves." 

At  Bell  Rock  light-house  blocks  of  concrete  weighing  40 
tons  have  been  displaced  at  levels  of  17  to  36  feet  below  low- 
water. 

At  Wick  two  stones  weighing  eight  and  ten  tons  each  were 
thrown  over  the  parapet  of  the  breakwater,  IVve  lo^  ^^  ^\v\^^^^s^ 


At  Vniiiiiifn  breakwater  i 
tons,  placed  outside  the  harbo 
a  height  of  12  feet  vertically 
which  was  5  feet  above  high-\ 

"  The  above  cases,"  says  the 
the  sheer  force  of  the  individual 
but  the  imagination  of  mankind 
spread  effects  wrought  by  the  gr. 
inundate   low-lying  coaata,     Th' 
'  lidal  waves,'  the  only  justifica 
the  fact  that  their  effects  are  mo 
propagated  outward  from  a  gtoni 
the  occurrence  of  flood  tide  on  the 

Not  yet  is  the  origin  of  storm  ' 
waves  attend  every  severe  cyclon 
much  faster  than  the  storm  {me 
whole,  not  the  wind  revolving  ar 
often  break  on  a  coast  where  the 
Thus,  they  serve  as  a  valuable  p 
storm.  At  the  centre  of  the  ston 
barometric  pressure  is  much  lowe 
at  the  periphery,  and  this  diffen 
equilibrium  of  the  water,  causing 
storm  centre. 
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Coringa^  near  the  mouth  of  the  Godavery,  such  a  wave  is  said  to 
have  taken  toll  of  20,000  lives.  The  Calcutta  cyclone  of  Oc- 
tober 5,  1864,  caused  the  inundation  of  the  flats  on  both  sides 
of  the  Hugli  estuary,  with  a  loss  of  about  48,000  human  lives 
and  the  destruction  of  100,000  head  of  cattle.  The  greatest  dis- 
aster of  recent  times  in  this  much-afflicted  region  was  the 
Backergunge  liurricane  of  the  night  of  October  31-November  1, 
187G,  which  cost  the  lives  of  over  100,000  persons.  In  this  storm 
the  water  rose  from  30  to  40  feet  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 

The  islands  of  the  Pacific  are  also  subject  to  visitations  of 
this  character  on  a  huge  scale  in  connection  with  tropical  hurri- 
canes. The  latest  of  these  was  the  storm  of  March,  1910,  which 
was  especially  remarkable  for  the  vast  area  that  it  covered,  its 
track  extending  some  2500  miles,  from  Fiji  to  New  Caledonia, 
Norfolk  Island,  and  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand.  Statis- 
tics of  the  loss  of  life  and  property  in  this  storm  are  not  yet 
available. 

Our  own  seaboard  has  repeatedly  suffered  from  the  effects  of 
storm  waves.  In  the  Galveston  hurricane  of  September,  1900, 
a  series  of  waves  invaded  the  city;  GOOO  lives  were  lost  and  the 
destruction  of  property  amounted  to  $30,000,000.  The  damage 
was  due  to  wind  as  well  as  water,  but  chiefly  to  the  latter. 

There  is  a  curious  superstition  that  every  tenth  wave  is 
larger  than  its  brethren.  Thus,  De  Quincey,  in  his  "  Essay  on 
Pagan  Oracles,'*  says  "  the  premature  effort  of  Constantine  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  fluctus  decumdnus  in  the  continued 
advance  of  the  new  religion."  On  the  beach  at  Portobello  near 
Edinburgh,  De  Quincey  and  John  Wilson  jointly  and  zealously 
sought  to  verify  this  tradition  concerning  the  fluctus  decumanus, 
or  tenth  wave.  '^  But  the  issue  of  this  was  emptiness  and  aerial 
mockery,'*  confesses  the  Opium  Eater.  Thomas  Browne,  in  his 
"  Vulgar  Errors,"  denounces  tiie  superstition  as  evidently  false : 
**  Nor  can  it  be  made  out  by  observation  either  upon  the  shore 
or  the  ocean,  as  we  have  with  diligence  explored  both."  Evi- 
dently Browne  had  anticipated  De  Quincey's  experiments. 

Sometimes  tiie  ninth  wave  instead  of  the  tenth  is  fabled  to  be 

the  largest : 

Wave  after  wave,  each  miglitier  than  the  last, 
Till,   last,  a  ninth  one  gathering  half  the  deep. 

Weathercocks  or  Vanes.  There  is  mention  in  Vitruvius 
of  a  tower  built  at  Athens  by  Andronicus,  of  octagonal  form, 
each  side  of  which  was  faced  with  a  personification  of  the  wind 
toward  whose  quarter  the  symbolical  figure  looked.  Its  spire 
was  surmounted  by  a  copper  Triton,  so  constructed  as  to  point 
with  a  rod  to  \he  figure  that  represented  t\\e  'w'wx^  \A\\^\v  'owcsr^ 
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the  Triton.  In  n  ilwiirmnit  "f  eailiur  dale  ilian  11.j7,  a  ilescrip- 
lion  is  given  of  a  Sjrian  tower  BUriiiouiitcil  by  a  l'uPjkt  cquestriac 
Btatuo  whitli  turwil  witli  every  wind.  Tlie  cvi^tom  of  making 
the  voTif  ill  till-  form  of  a  cock  is  of  mt^lisval  origin.  About 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  centtirj,  we  ieani  fmin  ancient  docu- 
ments, the  figure  of  a  cock  was  set  up  on  every  church  aieep'e 
as  tlie  emblem  of  St.  Pftor,  becanw.  as  suggestive  of  the  i-ock 
which  croived  before  this  saint  (and,  no  doubt,  with  reference 
to  its  morning  alcrfness),  the  cock  came  to  be  the  symbol  of  cleri- 
cal vigilance.  In  the  middle  egi-e  the  clergy  called  themselves  tlie 
"  Cocks  of  the  Almighty,"  whoee  duty  it  was,  like  tlie  cock  lliat 
crowed  before  Peter,  to  call  the  jieoidc  to  repentnnoe,  or.  in  any 
event,  to  the  church. 

The  following  inscription  is  found  on  a  wcsthercock  at 
Brixen :  "  Dominus  Hampcrtus  l^piec,  gnlJum  huuc  6eri  prwcipit, 
an,  820"  (The  I.ord  Bishop  RauiiKTlus  orderwl  this  cock  to  bo 
made,  in  the  year  820).  An  o!d  Latin  poem  preserved  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Oehrin(H'n  illustrates  tJie  mystical  mesmng  given 
to    the    wentlieri'ook     in     jTH'di,fval     times.       Its    Piihstnnce    i?. 


llio  uhurdi.  lu..kii 


A  ]l,.||K.'i.,  n.,„in-r-"  (1(;;!:3),  o.r.'ir- 
■on,.  <.f,,,i.Mi.,i,  ,■>.,.]  ;u,-^>..v:  '■  Que..— \Vh 
i'liiicili-=tiv|,|,-:  \y  ilh'  rurl;,'  svt  upon  iht.-  <v 
nwv:  An-.— -i-li.-it  «-|)i]-:i  ;iloft  we  InLoId 
n-W  >t:)iidinL'  liii'n'<in.  wc  m-.n   remenilier 

I'rl-i-,  s.vk('  ;i,i.|  ■''■■\:uu  nu-iv\  ;  as  Ihoi 
K-  .orkc.  »lii,.|i  rii;nn-  nil!   rinl  lu-nrk.-ri  1o  U 
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reign  of  Edwaivl  III,  the  object  being  to  ridicule  the  French 
people,  with  whom  they  were  then  at  war,  and  that  the  custom 
of  cock-throwing  took  its  rise  at  the  same  time.  Dr.  Johnson 
says :  *'  The  inconstancy  of  the  French  was  always  the  subject  of 
satire,  and  I  have  read  tliat  the  index  of  the  wind  upon  our 
steeples  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  cock  in  order  to  throw  ridi- 
cule on  them  for  their  frequent  changes."  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  in  Latin  the  name  for  a  Frenchman  and  a  cock  is  the  same 
(Gallus),  and  the  inference  is  that  the  English  willingly  set  up 
the  bird  in  a  position  where  he  became  the  type  of  fickleness. 
The  supposition  is,  however,  groundless. 

Another  solution  of  the  origin  of  the  weathercock  is  offered 
by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  on  the  authority  of  Gramaye, 
who  ("History  of  Brabant")  says:  "The  manner  of  adorning 
the  tops  of  steeples  with  a  cross  and  cock  is  derived  from  the 
Goths,  who  used  that  as  their  warlike  ensign,"  and  this  is  cor- 
roborated by  Peter  le  Neve.  Besides,  we  know,  from  the  Bayeux 
tapestries,  that  in  the  last  Danish  invasion  of  England,  under 
Sweyn  in  1013,  the  northern  vessels  carried  vanes  of  some  sort 
on  their  masts.  But  all  this  does  not  touch  the  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  ecclesiastical  origin  of  the  weathercock. 

We  may  note,  in  fine,  that,  apart  from  symbolical  reasons, 
the  physical  conformation  of  the  cock,  with  its  large  tail,  admir- 
ably adapts  it  for  use  as  a  vane. 

Welsbach  Gas  Mantle*  Just  when  electricity  in  the  shape 
of  the  Edison  Incandescent  Bulb  was  threatening  the  pre- 
eminence of  gas  as  an  illuminant,  all  people  commercially  inter- 
ested in  the  latter  were  cheered  by  an  invention  which  quadrupled 
the  brilliancy  of  a  gas  flame.  The  inventor  was  Dr.  Auer  von 
Welsbach,  a  chemist  of  Vienna,  the  invention  was  his  well-known 
gas  mantle,  an  adaptation  of  the  Drummond  Light.  In 
1880  Dr.  von  Welsbach  took  up  the  study  of  a  series  of  elements 
known  as  the  *^  rare  earths,"  mainly  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
their  value  as  illuminants.  There  are  eight  or  nine  of  these; 
didymium,  neodymium,  praseodymium,  lanthanum,  cerium,  and 
thorium  are  the  best  known.  They  are  always  neighbors;  find 
one  and  you  may  be  sure  that  further  search  will  reveal  the 
others.  Not  only  are  they  found  together,  but  they  are  very 
much  alike — so  alike  that  it  is  not  possible  to  separate  them 
except  by  taking  advantage  of  very  slight  differences  in  their 
solubilities  in  water.  Von  Welsbach  had  separated  them,  dis- 
solved them  in  nitric  acid,  and  was  examining  their  autographs 
written  by  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope.  Out  of  nowhere  an  idea 
dropped  into  his  head  to  dip  a  thread  of  cotton  into  his  solution, 
hang  this  thread  in  the  Bunsen  flame,  and  ey^amm^  \Xva.\.,  "^Viso^ 
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he  dipped  it  inln  Hie  icrium  nolutioa  and  hung  that  in  the  flua^  I 
it  phone  out  with  a.  brilliitnt  vrliiti-  lij^ht.  lie  found.  to>i,  ttiit  | 
if  he  purifinl  thL-  t«olutioii  the  lirilUaDi^i'  lesttciiC'd.  A  loDf! 
search  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  tlic  impurity,  thorium  nut,  , 
and  its  projUT  projwrtion  of  "tie  purt  in  n  hundreil.  Why  tha« 
proportions  nre  best  nobody  knows,  any  more  than  why  one  pM  . 
cent,  of  carbon  added  to  iron  gives  us  a  steel  which  for  mioj  i 
purpoeca  is  incomparably  belter  tlian  iron. 

Another  long  series  of  exjwriim-nts  revealed  tlie  proper  aub- 
Ptitute  for  the  cntton  thread,  which  at  that  heat  gradually  ate 
away  the  two  metal  rusts.  The  whole  of  the  vegetable  world  wU 
looked  through  to  find  a  suitable  fibre.  Finally  ramie-graas  was 
found,  the  fibre  of  which  when  burnt  leaves  nohind  a  skeleton 
of  silica,  which  at  the  tem^ieraturf-  of  the  gas  burned  is  ntiao- 
lutely  innocuous.  The  "Welsbach  mantle  ia  the  child  of  two  re- 
searches in  the  science  of  chemistrj-  and  botany,  and  the  graml- 
ehild  of  au  accident. 

Whist.  Strange  Hands  at.  You  are  an  old  card-player,  we 
will  assuiii-,  fnn.l  <-f  «lnst.  or,  pi'rhap^,  of  bridge.  Hut  have  vou 

■  ■MTHTti  ii  nniii.l  in  uhiili  .-inv  pl.ivr  lu'ld  lliirlr.^n  lrutl,I.^r 

The   tliiii-  is  pussib',..   iiiil    wiidiv   ininrnhid.il>.      Mr.    lli.-bard    \. 


)..illi:    i>n>>iM,..    thf    (hin^-    ll:l 

A'l  II,.-  )-.:■,■  i:.„n«l.  tor  Or 
I  ■•:>  u'lnlloiiiiin  al    !>inid.v.' 


IT  lii'urd 

nC  ..,-.iirr.d   \vy.-- 

pivtilbilitV.     Willi 

;niii^'  iU 

vhi>t  la^t  W,.,!uos 

.■li,',l   ill    IS.Kl   ill  111 
•  't   liiilii^.     Tlir  I'll 


liiilt  i.\d  imil  vli>i  U.uia-  v^ic  1^1. 
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binations  were  such  as  might  well  astonish  the  players.  The 
dealer  was  found  to  have  all  the  thirteen  trumps  (spades) ;  his 
partner  had  eleven  clubs;  his  antagonist  on  the  left  hand  had 
twelve  hearts;  and  he  on  the  right  hand  twelve  diamonds ! 

That  the  dealer's  hand  should  contain  thirteen  trumps  is 
extraordinary  enough,  but  the  marvel  is  increased  by  the  fact 
that  each  of  the  other  three  hands  was  made  up  so  very  nearly 
of  one  suit  only.  There  was  a  fair  probability,  for  example,  that 
the  dealer's  partner  (all  the  spades  being  held  by  the  dealer  him- 
self) would  have  nearly  equal  numbers  of  clubs,  hearts,  and 
diamonds,  four  or  five  of  each ;  but  that  he  should  have  so  many 
as  eleven  of  one  suit  was  certainly  not  to  be  expected.  And 
80  of  the  other  two  hands :  there  was  a  combination  of  improba- 
bilities so  extraordinary,  as  to  make  the  odds  enormous  against 
such  a  phenomenon  occurring  again  in  actual  play. 

In  both  cases  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  individual  who 
held  thirteen  trumps  took  all  the  tricks.  Yet  the  presumption 
was  not  verified  in  another  less  authenticated  story.  We  are 
told  that  Snodkins  once  complained  at  his  club  that  he  had  held 
all  the  thirteen  trumps,  and  taken  only  one  trick. 

How  was  that?"  was  the  incredulous  query  of  a  friend. 
Well,  you  see,  the  very  first  lead  I  trumped  my  partner^s 
ace,  and  he  jumped  up  and  fired  me  out  of  the  window." 

To  r(  turn  to  authentic  history.  One  well-attested  case  relates 
not  to  thirteen  cards  of  the  same  suit  being  held  at  one  time,  but 
to  one  suit  coming  up  trumps  thirteen  times  in  succession.  This 
occurred  with  spades  trumps.  It  was  noticed  because  one  of  the 
players  had  an  idea  that  he  was  always  unlucky  when  spades 
were  trumps.  Therefore  he  was  all  the  more  impressed  by  the 
strange  repetition  of  that  particular  trump  suit.  Mr.  Proctor, 
who  quotes  the  case,  computes  the  odds  against  such  a  repetition 
as  more  than  thirty  millions  to  one. 

This  is  pretty  well ;  but  it  is  nothing  to  the  row  of  figures 
that  would  be  necessary  to  give  the  odds  against  two  whist- 
players,  the  dealer  and  his  partner,  holding  all  the  twenty-six 
red  cards,  and  their  antagonists  all  the  twenty-six  black.  Such 
a  deal,  as  we  have  seen,  nearly  occurred  in  practice.  Proctor 
set  himself  to  ascertain  the  odds  against  such  an  extremely  im- 
probable combination  ever  actually  occurring.  It  was  stupen- 
dous— a  figure  eight  followed  by  fourteen  zeros  or  ciphers;  in 
familiar  language,  eight  hundred  millions  of  millions  to  one 
against  the  event ! 

Mr.  Babbage  (was  it  I  e  or  some  other  expert  mathematician  ?) 
once  set  himself  tlie  nico  little  sum  of  calculating  the  number 
of  different  uav.s  in  whirh  the  fifty-two  catAa  ol  «^  ^^"^J^  ^"KClXs^ 
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(lisfribatcd  amotijr  /unr  [lUivrrs  lliirleen  to  eacli,  taking  rvfir 
[lO'sible  comliinatiun  am!  jtcnnutatiaii.  It  would  be  no  uw  tu 
present  the  answer  hi.TC  in  a  long  row  of  figures,  far  no  on- 
can  realize  la  liimsolf  niiflt  sucli  a  ntimerical  array  reiilly  C'"- 
veys;  nor  wouUl  it  bo  much  litttiT  to  play  with  the  words  biliioni 
iind  trillions,  iu^eing  tlitit  to  most  of  ue  these  are  words  and 
nothing  morp;  but  tho  followinjr  illustration  is  more  likely  to  i 
bo  appreciated  by  tlio  unlparni-d  many:  "  If  the  entire  popiilation 
of  the  earth,  taken  at  one  thounand  millioos  of  persons,  were  to' 
rieal  tiie  cards  iiucssnntly,  day  mid  night,  for  one  ImTidred  mil- 
liona  of  years,  nt  the  rate  of  a  deal  iiy  each  person  a  minute,  they 
VouJd  not  have  exliauat^d  th«  ui^c  Juindred  thousandth  part  tH 
the  numbor  of  cfinentially  different  ways  in  which  the  cards  can 
be  BO  distributed,"  ' 

A  favorite  among  examples  of  cnrious  whiet  hands  is  tlitt 
known  ae  the  Cumberland  hami,  because  it  is  said  to  have  been 
held  by  one  of  tlie  Dukea  of  Cumberland.  It  consisted  of  act-. 
king,  quc-en,  and  knaw  in  one  plain  enit;  ac«,  king,  qiie«D.  in 
nnnther;  nee,  kin?,  in  the  third;  while  in  trumps  he  held  kinu, 
Uimim:  iiino.  :in,|  s..\cii.  V^-t  «itli  tlii.s  m^i-nilicfiif  h.iiid  ;nid  :\v 
le;id    (Iviidii^:,'  ;il>..  cDinvllv}    lie  .lid   net    mnkc  a  ;:itiL'h-   trk!. 


Iiisk.ft.     TliiMhiki'  had  n.iw 
vlii.'b  )i.>  hnd  hdd  ..rdv  ihv. 
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of  all   tavern   si 

ill  );n/jl;m[|,  mid  :i  White  U.wi  1 

.HU!U;u   lie   I 

ound  in  almost  ev 
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market-town  near  the  market-place,  often  in  a  street  of  the 
same  name,  to  remind  us  of  its  importance  in  by-gone  days. 
Tradition  seeks  to  explain  these  inns  as  royal  posting-houses,  it 
being  supposed  that  stations  to  supply  fresh  horses  for  the  royal 
journeys  were  first  established  during:  the  last  years  of  Edward 
III.  As  a  rule,  they  do  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Richard  II,  his  grandson  and  successor,  who  took  for  his  badge 
a  white  stag  with  a  collar  of  gold  around  his  neck,  and  thereby 
helped  to  raise  the  spirits  of  his  people  from  the  despair  into? 
which  they  had  sunk  during  the  long  dotage  of  Edward  III. 
From  time  immemorial  the  white  hart  had  been  a  symbol  of 
good  fortune.  According  to  the  mediaeval  romancers,  it  was 
never  to  be  taken  alive  save  by  one  who  had  conquered  the  whole 
world.  Its  earliest  appearance  is  in  Aristotle,  who  tells  how 
Diomedes  consecrated  a  white  stag  to  Diana ;  and  how  it  lived 
for  a  thousand  years  before  it  was  killed  by  Agathocles,  King  of 
Sicily.  Pliny  gives  Alexander  the  Great,  and  later  writers 
Julius  CaBsar  and  Charlemasrne,  as  the  potentates  who  captured 
the  young  white  stag  and  released  it  after  decorating  it  with  the 
golden  band.  A  tavern  on  the  Dorchester  Road,  near  Stowing- 
ton,  used  to  bear  the  sign  of  the  White  Hart  with  these  lines: 

When  Julius  Copsar  landed  here 
1   was  then  a   little  deer; 
When  Julius  Ccpsar  reigned  King, 
Eound  my  neck  he  put  this  ring. 
Whoever  shall  me  overtake 
Spare  my  life  for  Caesar's  sake! 

White  Island,  or  Whakari,  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  30  miles 
northeast  of  New  Zealand,  possesses  many  marvellous  attributes. 
It  is  an  enormous  mass  of  rock  nearly  three  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, rising  870  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  perpetually  enveloped 
in  dark  clouds  which  are  visible  for  nearly  100  miles. 

Tlie  island  consists  almost  entirely  of  green  and  yellow 
pulphur.  In  the  interior  is  a  lake  fully  50  acres  in  extent,  the 
water  of  which  has  a  temperature  of  112  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
On  one  side  of  this  lake  arc  craters  from  which  steam  escapes 
with  great  force  and  noise.  This  steam  and  the  vapor  from  the 
lake  form  the  dark  clouds  that  envelop  the  island. 

Womanless  Islands.  Women  have  been  forbidden  on  sev- 
eral islands  ruled  bv  the  Catholic  clerg\'.  One  of  the  most 
famous  of  these  is  lona,  or  Tcolmkill,  called  also  I  or  Hy,  a  small 
island  of  the  inner  Hebrides  (lat.  56*^  22  N.,  Ion.  6*^^  25  W.), 
nine  miles  southwest  of  Staffa,  and  separated  from  the  island 
of  Mull  by  a  channel  one  and  a  quarter  miles  wide,  called  the 
BOTwd  of  i  or  of  Icolmkill ;  it  is  in  Argy\cs\V\Te,  «j\A.\\^^  ^  ^^Y^« 
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lation  of  about  three  hmidreci,  whose  only  occupations  are  fishing 
and  raising  black  cattle  on  the  bleak  moors.  From  earliest  timet  l 
the  island  has  been  acconnte*!  holv.  and  is  still  known  to  the 
Highlanders  as  Eihan  nah  Druineach,=the  Sacred  Isle  of  ths 
Druids,  for  whoi-e  rites  it  was  the  chief  seat.  In  563  Ctmil 
Christian,  King  of  the  Northern  Spots,  granted  it  to  St.  Co- 
lumba.  Brude,  King  of  the  I'icte,  confinned  tlie  gift  on  bein^ 
converted.  Coluniba  built  a  chapel  and  hospice  of  wicker  and 
mud  thatched  with  heather  among  the  three  hundred  and  sixty 
gray  Druidical  monoliths,  on  which  rude  crosses  were  sculptured 
by  the  early  converts.  He  also  established  a  college,  and  sent  mt 
monks  to  the  neighboring  ifilands  to  build  thereon  little  chapels 
from  which  to  preach  the  new  faithto  the  pagan  Picts.  On  the 
Angel's  Kill— -Croc-au-Aingel — in  lona,  Columba  communed 
with  angels;  on  the  Tor  a£- — Abbot's  Hill — he  sat  to  watch  for 
pilgrims  or  pirates ;  in  the  Fort-tia-Ckurraick,  or  Harbor  of  the 
Boat,  he  buried  the  boat  in  which  he  had  come  from  Ireland,  tbat 
he  might  never  be  tempted  to  return.  Tlie  island  ia  full  of  SDch 
places  of  interest  nnil   reliis  of  Ihe  snint;  the  Lia  Fail  is  said 

pillmv  ri>r  t'ohimbii  the  d;iy  nf  hi-^  il'iitli.  ill  .")!I7,  ere  jir'^ceodiny; 


of  ],.nu  ihiiM  k(vj.  liis  wilV-  on  lU,-  nci-iilpi^riii-  -  WumeiiV  Isle." 
tind  when  111..  ].i,rd>  uf  llic  Ishs  and  ..tlicr  -reat  men  tteic 
brou-lil  ti.  loiiii  W.v  liuiiul.  ilirir  wive^  weiv  biiric.l  on  ihe  Isle 


leiv  fdrtv-ci-iil  Sfoiiisli  kihL'-.  cik'lii  llMiiish  and  Norw.-i^iii 
i-kiii;!s.  iniir  Iri^h  kin-.-,  -.m,]  ..jic  llislio|i  „f  ( ■aiiterbiirv  were 
cifd.  Aft.T  Cnlnmba's  <!raih.  lb,'  ishn.ii  w;is  invaded  hv  llio 
iithcn.  and  Ihc  nmnks  \m;;-  fonv-1  I..  L,'n,  laKiii^'  willi  ihcm  the 
nl's  i,„dy,  which  uiis  iv-inlcnvd  i)i  il..'  Calliedriil  o(  Diinkcld 

ini  u  riMJ -ill,,, rill-  island,  ami  cstal.li-licd  an'  Au;,'nsiiiic  pri'urv. 
Icr  Quern  Ihu-arel  .if  S,,>(laii<I  bnilt  ;.  stone  .Impel  on  tlie 
('  of  iliat  <■(  SI,  Oi-aii.  Ill  ]:>(;ii  the  ivli-imis  eMalilishmeni^ 
re  abulished  l,v  i\u-  Srnieh  ['ailianienl.  an.l  III,'  i>btnd  j)a>M>d 
..  Ilic  hands  or  tlic  MM.eaii-;  it  now  l>eb,ii-s  to  llic  Pnke  -f 
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heuce  its  merits  as  a  royal  eeinetery.  Macbeth  is  said  to  have 
been  buried  there.  On  Juue  13,  1888,  a  pilgrimage  to  lona  was 
organized  to  commemorate  the  fact  of  8t.  Columba's  canonical 
appointment  as  patron  saint  of  the  diocese  of  Argyle  and  the 
Isles,  and  among  the  five  hundred  pilgrims  were  many  women. 
The  name  I-colm-Kill  signifies  the  Island  of  Columba's  Cell. 

Another  account  says  it  was  to  the  above-mentioned  St. 
Oran's  rigid  celibacy  that  the  rule  against  women  was  estab- 
lished, by  which  they  were  forbiddeil  to  worship  in  his  chapel  or 
be  buried  in  his  churchyard.  Walter  Scott  refers  to  this  in  his 
ballad  of  "  Glenfinlas,  or  Lord  Ronald's  Coronach : " 

Or  if  ehe  choose  a  melting  tale.  .  . 
Will  good  St.  Oran's  rule  prevail  i 

A  similar  prohibition  existed  in  Lindisfame,  the  '^Holy 
Isle/*  off  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  a  few  miles  south  of  Ber- 
wick; it  is  surrounded  by  water  at  high  tide,  but  at  low  tide 
the  sands  between  it  and  the  coast  many  be  easily  crossed  on  foot. 
Its  ruined  abbey  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  church  in  England;  it 
was  established  by  St.  Aidan,  who  founded  the  church  in  North; 
umbria  in  635  at  the  request  of  King  Oswald,  and  who  made 
Lindisfame  the  episcopal  seat  of  the  see  of  Durham.  It  is 
famous  as  the  scene  of  St.  Cuthbert's  labors.  He  was  a  shepherd 
who  was  induced  by  a  vision  to  enter  the  priesthood.  After 
preaching  the  gospel  to  the  still  half-savage  people  on  the  main- 
land, he  lived  eight  years  as  a  hermit  on  the  barren  islet  of 
Fame,  which  he  cultivated,  living  in  a  cabin  with  a  wide  trench 
around  it  to  separate  him  from  visitors.  He  was  made  Bishop 
of  Hexham,  and  afterward  of  Lindisfarne,  remaining  at  the  latter 
place  two  years;  feeling  his  health  fail,  he  retired  to  Fame 
once  more,  where  he  died  in  687.  He  was  buried  in  Lindisfarne, 
whose  soil  was  thought  so  sacred  that  the  bodies  of  many  Border 
chiefs  were  carried  there  for  burial.  When  the  island  was  rav- 
aged by  the  Danes,  the  monks  fled,  taking  with  them  the  body 
of  St.  Cuthbert,  which,  after  long  wanderings,  was  at  last  placed 
in  a  shrine  of  Durham  Cathedral,  where  it  worked  miracles,  and 
over  it  was  hung  a  cloth  need  bv  him  in  celebrating  mass,  which, 
if  carried  as  a  banner,  always  insured  victory.  But  the  shrine 
was  demolished  in  the  Eeformation,  the  body  buried  under  the 
pavement,  and  the  banner  burned  by  Calvin's  sister. 

Scott  has  chosen  Lindisfarne  as  the  site  of  the  nunnery  in 
''  Marmion,"  but  he  himself  says  this  is  entirely  fictitious,  for 
St.  Cuthbert  detested  all  women,  on  account  of  "  a  slippery  trick 
played  on  him  by  an  Irish  princess.^'  A  cross  of  blue  marble 
was  placed  in  the  pavement  of  his  Durham  shrine,  beyond  which 
no  female  might  set  foot  without  being  sub^ect^d  lo  Wvr^  ^yw- 
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ancp.  The  crtnw  U  si  ill  to  W  seen,  but  its  [irohihitive  Butlii 
has  gone.  The  saint,  howe\er.  n-pma  to  have  been  hardly  condi 
ent  ill  his  ban  H|;ain)it  t)ie  *ex,  for  he  conversed  willi  Elfli-da. 
daughter  of  King  Osw_v,  through  his  nahiii-window  M  Fame, 
he  ai-cepted  a  gift  of  A  rare  winding-sheet  from  Virta,  Ahlw« 
of  T,vDemoutb.  and  a  coffin  from  n  holv  lady  named  Tiida,  and 
he  exchanged  visilii  witli  the  Abbestt  of  Coldinglun).  On  Auguot 
11.  1B8T,  tiie  iweirth  eentenary  of  his  death  was  celebrated  by  a 
pilgrimage  to  Lindii^famo  of  four  tliousund  nirn  and  women. 
Therefore,  in  LindiHrnmv  as  well  at>  in  lona.  the  prohibitive  rule 
is  now  entirely  dJBregarded,  even  by  Catholics. 

The  Celtic  cli-rgy  s(wm  to  have  chcriahed  an  egpcfiai  Hvcn-ion 
to  women.  During  the  building  of  a  convent  near  the  holy  well 
of  yt.  Augustine  in  Ireland,  bells  were  rung  by  inviwiblv  handf 
and  angelic  music  ai'companicd  ilif  workmen.  A  woman  came 
to  draw  water  from  the  well,  and  immediately  the  mutiic  ceased 
and  the  work  could  not  proceed.  The  monks  were  forced  to 
choo«<e  another  site,  aronnd  which  they  di«w  8  circle  end  forbade 
nnv  woman  tn  i^lpp  in^i'V;  thr  bell';  nrd  music  rnfdmTiii'in'fil, 
ujkI  111.-  ImiMiiiL'  w^is  mk^h  ,oinpl.'t'''l.  Thoniiis  _Moorr  wv.xc  ;i 
bjillii.l  f..itnil,.i!  oil  nu,-  <.r  iIk.  miuiv  -b.rii's  rcliimd  of  St.  Kevin, 
whose  rouk  bed  is  slill  siiuwii  in  Wi.klovv.  :il  Clfridiilough. 


St.    Ko> 


:    fiirmer  swcctlicurt    Knthloon, 
:  ill.'  sjiiiit  hurlwl  Ikt  from  the 
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Ailiiiiii.- 
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n-..iiliii  is  silTinted  in  the  .'^oiitb 
:r  .-.()' S.  ):it„  it-J"  2.V  W.  long,), 
ih's  loiij;,  one  luiil  a  linlf  miles 
■caUlii  \\\  a  hi'^U  rugged  peak  on 
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the  northern  shore,  whose  lieight  is  estimated  at  one  thousand 
feet  and  which  in  the  distance  looks  like  a  church-spire.  The 
village  belongs  to  Brazil,  and  is  used  as  a  penal  colony.  Upon 
it  are  a  prison  where  the  convicts  are  confined  every  night  after 
the  day^s  liberty,  a  fort,  citadel,  hospital,  chapel,  and  governor's 
house.  Flour  and  other  provisions  are  sent  from  Brazil,  but  the 
supplies  are  at  times  deficient.  The  principal  employment  of 
the  inhabitants  is  fishing,  but  they  are  extremely  indolent  and 
suffer  the  rich  soil  to  go  untilled.  No  women  are  allowed  to 
live  on  the  island,  no  one  is  permitted  to  own  a  boat,  and  all 
intercourse  with  shipping  is  strictly  regulated.  The  island  has 
been  held  successively  by  Portugal,  Holland,  France,  and  Brazil, 
and  has  been  used  for  centuries  as  a  place  of  exile  and  imprison- 
ment for  male  convicts. 

Marco  Polo  says,  in  his  '^ Travels,"  that  '^Distant  from 
Kesneacoran  about  five  hundred  miles  toward  the  south,  in  the 
ocean  are  two  islands  about  thirty  miles  from  each  other;  one 
being  inhabited  by  men  without  the  company  of  women ;  the  other 
l)v  women  without  the  company  of  men;  they  are  called  respec- 
tively the  Island  of  Males  and  the  Island  of  Females."  The 
exact  location  of  these  islands  is  doubtful;  they  have  been 
thought  identical  with  the  islands  called  "  Les  deux  Freres'* 
and  "  Abd-al-Curia  "  near  Socotra,  but  these  are  too  small  to  be 
inhabited,  and  too  near  the  Red  Sea  to  correspond  with  those 
described  by  Marco  Polo.  More  probably  the  "  Island  of 
Females"  is  identical  with  Minicoy,  an  islet  five  miles  square, 
lying  in  the  Indian  Ocean  between  the  Laccadive  and  Maldive 
rrroups  about  250  miles  west  of  the  southern  point  of  Hindostan. 

Here,  according  to  Blackwood's  Magazine,  the  women  are 
the  controlling  power.  They  own  the  houses  and  assume  the 
lieadship  of  the  family;  they  are  organized  into  associations  for 
the  public  good  separately  from  the  men,  and  take  the  lead  in 
almost  everything  save  navigation. 

The  men  remain  on  the  island  for  only  three  or  four  months 
of  each  year.  This  corresponds  fairly  well  with  ^larco  Polo's 
account.  As  to  the  Island  of  Males,  Blackwood  suggests,  that,  as 
the  men  of  Minicov  were  absent  for  six  or  seven  months  on  trad- 
ing  voyagQs  every  year,  the  hearsay  report  of  this  long  absence 
got  confused  into  the  account  of  their  occupying  a  separate  island 
during  the  period.  Between  other  particulars  of  Messer  Marco's 
description — which  the  writer  examines  in  detail — and  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things,  he  finds  less  discrepancy,  and  considers  that 
on  the  whole  the  balance  of  probability  inclines  to  the  view  that 
Minicoy  is  the  long  unidentified  "  Island  ol\*Iorafe\i'^ 


''O  Katlier!  send  n 
Through  wintry  ' 
I  come  with  hum 
Thy  morn  and  ev. 
Nor  mine  the  feet 
The  brightn««e  of 

The  lady's  prayer 
The  winds  blew  fre« 
But  legends  hint  th 
Till  morning's  light 
And  given  the  saint 
She  ne'er  had   left  i 

In  a  note  to  tliese  vetves.  M 

of  St.  Senanus  is  in  an  old  Kilk 

torum  Hibeniiw,"  p.  GIO,  is  t!i 

ieland  of  Scattory,  when'  he  rcsot 

This  rule  was  not  broken  even  . 

whom  an  an^l  hiid  taken  to  the 

introducing  her  to  Senanus.    The 

"  Ciii  Praesul,  qi 

Commune  est  el 

Nee  te  nee  ulla 

AdniittemuB  in 

Wooden  Clock.    The  story 
wooden  rlocks  "'"■    '  ■ 
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riymoiuh,  Litohlield  C'ounty.  Want  pressed  so  hard  in  tlie  home 
that  the  wife  bv  urgent  entreaty  of  her  friends,  had  about  made 
11 1)  her  mind  to  return  to  her  parents'  home^  when  the  fruits  of 
Eli's  whittling  and  sawing  materialized  in  the  first  wooden  clock 
ever  made  in  Amerca.  It  was  readily  sold  to  a  neighbor  for  $30, 
and  paid  for  in  pork,  flour,  potatoes,  other  family  necessities, 
and  a  little  money  with  which  Eli  bought  tools  to  facilitate  his 
work  in  further  prosecution  of  clock-making. 

And  now  fortune  smiled  upon  Terry.  During  the  winter 
he  would  sit  cutting  out  with  a  saw  and  jack-knife  the  works  for 
twenty-five  clocks,  the  village  carpenter  making  tall  cases  for 
them.  The  works  were  usually  disposed  of  for  $25,  the  case  for 
$15,  Terry  taking  a  trip  afoot  through  the  adjacent  country  as 
soon  as  summer  set  in. 

In  1807  he  purchased  an  old  mill,  which  he  fitted  up  for  the 
purpose  of  turning  out  clocks  by  machinery.  At  this  time  a 
number  of  men  in  Waterbury  formed  a  company  and  made  a 
contract  with  him.  They  were  to  furnish  the  capital  and  he 
was  to  make  the  movements.  The  first  300  clocks  ever  started 
by  machinery  in  one  batch  were  made  by  Terry  at  his  factory  in 
the  old  mill  in  1808.  This  was  a  larger  number  than  had  ever 
before  been  begun  at  one  time  in  any  place  in  the  world.  In  1810 
he  sold  out  his  business  to  Seth  Thomas  and  Silas  Hoadley,  his 

f)rincipal  workmen,  who  entered  into  partnership,  and  two  years 
ater  removed  the  factory  to  Thomaston.  Meanwhile  Terry,  with 
his  wife  and  family,  founded  another  Connecticut  town,  which 
he  named  Terryville,  and  here  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  leav- 
ing a  large  family  of  sons  and  a  number  of  grandsons,  who  be- 
tween them  controlled  nearly  all  the  wealth  of  the  place,  invested 
in  large  manufactories  for  clocks  and  locks.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  not  one  Terry  is  now  left  in  that  region,  and  all  their 
interests  and  investments  are  scattered  or  gone  into  other  hands. 
World's  Championship.  The  first  official  "  World's 
Championship  ^'  series  of  base-ball  games  was  played  in  1884  be- 
tween the  Providence  team  and  the  Metropolitans,  The  former 
had  carried  off  the  National  League  pennant  by  winning  84  out 
of  110  games.  The  Metropolitans — Xew  York's  representatives 
in  the  American  Association — had  been  equally  successful  in 
overtopping  all  their  fellow-clubs.  To  wind  up  the  base-ball 
season  a  series  of  games,  best  three  out  of  five,  was  arranged 
between  these  leaders  respectively  of  the  League  and  the  Associa- 
tion. Only  three  games  were  played,  as  Providence,  with 
Sweeney  and  the  still  more  famous  Radbourne  in  the  box,  won 
them  ail.  The  scores  were  6  to  0,  3  to  1,  and  11  to  2 »  T)\<^ 
Ber'ies  took  place  in  New  York  City,  begmnwvg  Oe\c^x  ^*^.  'V^* 


In  lS8<i  tlic  same  teams  ag(. 
This  time  only  C  games  were 
Chicago's  2. 

In  1887  St.  Louis  and  Deti 
$42,000,  The  games  were  pla. 
St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Pittsburg,  1 
ington,  aud  Baltimore.  Detroi 
The  series  started  in  St.  Louis 
Detroit  on  October  26.  The  ga 
Detroit  in  13  innings  by  a  score 
SL  Louis  was  still  one  of  the  con 
of  10  to  New  York.  The  receipts 
One  game  at  St.  I»uis  brought  in 

The  Giants  repeated  tbe  f< 
opponent  in  the  post-season  series 
a  member  of  the  American  Aai 
played,  which  resulted  in  another 
iigures  being  six  victories  against 
ceipts  for  this  series  were  $23,628. 

In  1890  Brooklyn  joined  the  1 
the  pennant,  was  pitted  against 
Association.  The  result  was  anol 
three  games  and  playing  one  tie: 

In  1891  no  aeries  was  plavfrl 

In   im'>  ^    ■ 
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Frank  Selee's  Boston  team  beat  out  the  "  Orioles/*  but  lost  in 
the  Temple  cup  series,  capturing  but  one  of  five  games.  This 
scries  was  the  last  for  the  Temple  cup,  and  during  the  five 
seasons  from  1898  to  1902  no  world's  championship  games  were 
played. 

In  1900  the  American  League  had  come  into  existence,  and 
in  1903  a  world's  series,  the  best  five  out  of  nine,  was  arranged 
between  Boston  and  Pittsburg,  champions  of  their  respective 
leagues.  After  dropping  three  of  the  first  four  games  played, 
Boston  won  four  straight  and  brought  the  title  of  world's 
champions  to  the  American  League.  The  series  began  on 
October  1  and  the  total  receipts  were  over  $50,000.  Next  year 
Boston  repeated  in  the  American  League,  and  New  York  won 
in  the  National.  No  series  was  played,  as  the  Giants'  owner 
refused  to  entertain  the  proposition  of  a  series. 

Before  the  season  of  1905  opened  the  National  Commission 
issued  a  ruling  making  it  compulsory  for  the  pennant  winners 
of  the  two  leagues  to  come  together  in  a  series  of  seven  games 
at  the  end  of  the  season. 

The  first  clash  under  the  new  rule  was  in  1905,  when  the 
Giants  took  four  out  of  five  from  the  Philadelphia  Athletics 
and  brought  the  honors  back  to  the  National  League.  Christy 
Mathewson  established  his  fame  as  the  greatest  pitcher  to  date 
by  winning  three  of  New  York's  four  victories.  Every  game 
in  this  series  was  a  shut-out.  The  attendance  was  91,723  and 
the  total  receipts  $68,435. 

In  1906  the  title  changed  leagues  again,  going  to  the  Chicago 
White  Sox,  who  won  four  out  of  six  games  from  the  Chicago 
Cubs. 

The  attendance  at  this  series  wav^  99,845,  a  remarkable  figure 
in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  all  the  games  were  played  in 
Chicago.     The  total  receipts  were  $106,550. 

In  1907  the  National  League  again  triumphed.  Chicago 
and  Detroit  clashed  for  the  first  time.  The  Detroits  should 
have  won  the  first  game,  which  was  tied  up  on  an  error  and 
finally  called  after  the  13th  inning,  with  the  score  standing 
3  to  3.  The  Cubs  won  the  next  four  games.  The  attendance 
was  78,0*68  and  the  treasurer  had  $101,728.50  to  divide  among 
those  entitled  to  share. 

In  1908  the  same  clubs  came  together  again  for  the  world's 
cliampionship,  and  again  Chicago  won  four  out  of  the  five  games 
played. 

The  scries  of  1909  between  Pittsburg  and  Detroit  was  the 
first  that  wont  down  to  the  seventh  ;rame  for  settlement,  the 
Pittshur^rs   wiiwimr  four.     The   attendawce  \\vvs>  W^JL^^  %»^ 
t/je  receipts  $188,302.50. 


IrojtliP.     In  '■  Tlic  FloM-en;  of 
us  fliat  every  star  is  a  sun,  w 
earth  revolving  around  it.     "\ 
respects  each  star  resembles  oui 
sun  with  an  intense  heat.    We  1 
resembling  in  violence  those  tak 
be  continually   in   progress,  anc 
accompanied  by  a  noise  and  tw 
the    forms  of    uproar   known   u[ 
Bitence." 

He  proceeds  to  describe  how  ii 
nitude  in  the  constellation  Northt 
second  magnitude  star,  afterward 
and  how  in  1870  a  similar  phenom* 
tion  Cygnus.  "  A  change  in  our 
affected  the  star  in  Cygnus,  or  th: 
Crown,  would  unquestionably  destr 
face  of  this  earth ;  nor  could  any  e 
the  other  planets  of  the  solar  syste 
Crown  shone  out  with  more  than  c 
lustre;  the  star  in  Cygnus  with 
thousand  times  its  former  lustre,  a 
est  possible  estimate  of  its  brightn 
consider  that  it  may  have  been  v 
our  sun  were  t'l  \'^--- 
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Gradually,  as  the  year  1000  approached,  all  Christendom 
became  perturbed  with  the  fear  that  the  millemiial  would  buc- 
eeed  where  the  centennial  had  failed.  The  rumor  spread  that 
Christ  was  to  appear  on  Mount  Zion.  Thither  flocked  an  im- 
mense army  to  meet  him,  after  having  first  surrendered  all  their 
earthly  belongings  to  the  church.  It  was  many  weeks  before 
normal  conditions  were  resumed. 

Stoeffler,  a  German  astronomer,  professor  at  Tiibingen,  pre- 
dicted that  in  the  year  1533  tlie  world  would  be  destroyed  by  a 
second  deluge.  Believers  emulated  the  example  of  Noah.  A 
wealthy  Parisian  built  himself  a  raft,  whieli  he  stored  with  pro- 
visions to  last  six  months.  A  little  village  fifty  miles  from  any 
river  or  sea  devoted  all  the  common  funds  to  the  construction 
of  another  vessel. 

Finally  the  appointed  day  came.  At  seven  in  the  morning 
Stoeffler  began  preaching  his  last  sermon.  With  quite  unneces- 
sary particularity  he  advanced  twenty-two  arguments  to  show 
that  his  theory  was  true.  Then  came  the  hour  that  was  to  prove 
their  truth.    The  clock  struck. 

'^  Lo !    It  comes,  it  comes !  "  cried  the  prophet. 

But  it  came  not.  The  people  still  held  their  breath  with 
awe.  Stoeffler,  gazing  anxiously  through  the  church  door,  espied 
a  cloud,  and  shouted  eagerly : 

*^  Behold,  it  cometh  from  the  clouds." 

Again  he  was  wrong.  At  last  the  people  ceased  their  lamen- 
tations. Their  fear  changed  into  anger.  The  prophet  was 
dragged  from  his  pulpit  and  soused  in  a  neighboring  duck-pond. 

The  appearance  of  any  unusual  portent  in  the  sky  has  always 
alarmed  the  superstitious, — as,  e.g.,  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  in 
1654  and  the  advent  of  the  comet  in  1679, 

In  America  the  Millerite  prediction  of  the  end  of  the  world 
stirred  up  an  unparalleled  sensation.  William  Miller  (1781- 
1849)  was  a  native  of  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts.  Close  study  of 
the  Scriptures  convinced  him  that  he  had  found  the  key  to  their 
esoteric  moaning.  He  was  none  too  soon  in  the  field.  Only  a 
dozen  more  years,  he  found,  remained  before  the  world  would 
come  to  an  end.  He  forthwith  proceeded  to  warn  all  men  of  the 
coming  doom.  In  groves,  town-halls,  and  school-houses  through- 
out the  country  he  thundered  out  the  tidings  of  the  second  com- 
ing of  Christ.  Multitudes  were  converted  and  enrolled  them- 
sflvos  among  his  disciples.  They  called  themselves  Second  Ad- 
ventists.  The  mob  knew  them  best  as  Millerites.  It  was  in 
Massachusetts  that  the  good  old  gentleman's  venerable  aspect 
failed  to  restrain  tlio  rotten  eg^, — an  all-too-familiar  reminder 
ul  unpopvhrity  in  those  days, — for  he  was  iixoWc^^A.  NN\>i\v  \sv\^'s^r»» 
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in  Neftbunport  in  Mnv,  18J2.  A  month  later  we  find  him  tiolil- 
ing  forth  at  Ihf  first  Second  Ati vent  cam],-mfet!ng  held  ai  Easton, 
Npw  IIaini>8h  re.  Among  liie  aiidiciic'e,  a  L-nrioiis  snd  intercfeiei! 
spectator,  was  John  G.  Whittier.  He  has  describir-d  th«  wvik-  in 
his  journal:  "The  white  pirclc  of  tents;  the  dim  wood  arches; 
the  upturned  earnest  faces;  the  loud  voices  of  the  speakers,  bur- 
dened with  the  iiwful  symbolic  lanj^iBfre  of  the  Bible;  the  Hmoke 
from  the  fires,  rising  like  incense  from  forest  nllHrs,  and  sue- 
penilpd  from  the  front  of  the  rude  pulpit  a  canvas  sheet  whereon 
were  depicted  the  wondere  of  the  Apocalyptic  vision:  the  Wasts, 
the  dragons,  the  scarlet  woman  seen  by  lUe  seer  of  Patnjos— 
Oriental  types  and  figures  and  mystic  pyinlwlf,  translated  into 
staring  Yankee  realities,  and  exhibited  !ike  the  beasts  of  a  tmvcl- 
ling  menagerie." 

On  March  14,  1844,  Father  Miller  dosed  the  diary  of  hi* 
public  labors,  believing  that  he  would  never  have  to  open  it  agttia. 
He  reckoned  up  that  he  had  delivered  3200  lectures  aiuce  163S. 
The  "burning  day"  waa  at  hand.  But  March  went  out  in  it« 
\\»v.<\  bniil.-lil,-r  w;iv.  nnrl  April  ■-nmv  iin^l  ]>n-w',l  .in-l  -^uw  n-l  111.' 
licnvciis  in  i'nrnniuliori.  When  M.iv  .iiTive,].  tin-  yoav  oV!  i,i:in 
M-;is  iKMvd  rnhfissin-  his  crrnr  and  ai-Knowk-d-iii-  his  disn,>p„iijl- 
iiici.t.  I.ul  ]M,t  liis  unliHicr.  0<tu!i-r  ^v•^\M  vrt  vilnvs^  the  fill- 
lilniciit  •■(  iirnpliccv:  "^  The  T^.rd  will  <ertninlv  l.'iive  (ho  \\\vu-\- 
seiit  on  II,..  i:i(h  and  npi.Ciir  vij=ihlv  in  the  ,linuU  of  luavci  „i) 
the  -i-t^V 

Durinj:  the  !iitcrv;d  helween  the  K?fii  and  -J-.M.  all  ^vubir 
l.nsiTie^s  was  sus|..Tideil  bv  llie  Secrid  .V.lveiitist-.  Mrs.  I.i^li.i 
Miiria  Cliild  re,nr.|<  llial  iini>liu  for  as<eiisi<.n  robes  was  oir.^iv.! 
at  ^,>nw  y\-m;-<  in  tlie  llowerv.  in  Xew  York,  but  Ihaf  ..Isewlu-rc 
tradrsnieii  sinit    up  Aun'  orffiive  awMv  their  -nods,  or  al  lea-t 


.-tiuid  until  Coil  -i\es  iMe  more  iit'ht.— ^iid  lliat  \f.  to-dav.  tu-i;iv. 
and  tiMlav  until  lie  comes.-' 

.\  t\i>iea!  M-eiie  <.cciirri'd  in  Hmfi  in  the  villa^'o  of  Xagv.  St. 
Miklos.  HiuiL'arv.  The  word  liad  -one  round  that  the  dav  of 
juclL'niont  was  at  hand.  In  Ihe  e^irlv  liour-  of  the  nioriiin';.  a 
lligiit  «;ite!ilnaii  delect.-d  a  red  :iI<av  in  llie  heavens,  eaiised  (it 
vn^  afterward  a.-eertaimd  i  i,v  ^i  lii..  in  a  i.rii.'liI.nrinL.'  villaire 
7'/jcil  lie  thought  it  wa^  ivU  os^^v,  ivwl.  nivio-  a  -reat  hhist  on  Jiis 
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liorn,  he  cried  out  the  terrifying  message  that  his  fellow-citizens 
must  prepare  for  the  worst. 

^len,  women  and  children  tumbled  out  of  bed  into  the  open, 
and  Father  Kristoffsky,  the  old  village  pastor,  after  scanning 
the  firmament,  also  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  world  was 
coming  to  an  end.  He  comforted  his  flock  and  exhorted  all  to 
await  their  fate  with  resignation.  It  was,  he  said,  only  a  matter 
of  a  few  hours  now. 

The  people  were  somewhat  pacified,  and  with  one  accord  de- 
cided that  they  might  as  well  finish  off  what  food  and  drink  they 
possessed.  Accordingly  great  fires  were  lit  on  the  square  front- 
ing the  church  and  a  feasting  began.  A  few  lamented,  others 
prayed,  but  the  vast  majority  were  intent  on  having  a  good  time 
w^hile  it  lasted. 

As  the  dread  moment  approached,  the  revelry  became  an 
orgy;  all  prudence  was  thrown  to  the  winds;  the  fiery  wine  of 
the  country  did  the  rest,  and  soon  there  was  not  a  sober  head 
among  them.  They  sang  and  danced  till  they  dropped  and  slept 
where  they  lay. 

The  sleepers  awoke  in  bright  sunshine,  and,  finding  the  old 
world  still  rolling  on  as  usual,  they  unanimously  cursed  the 
comet  for  giving  them  a  false  scare,  especially  when  they  realized 
that  their  larders  and  cellars  were  empty. 

lice  T.  Spangler,  a  grocer  in  York,  Penna.,  had  been  troubled 
with  the  gift  of  prophecy  almost  from  his  cradle.  At  the  age 
of  twelve,  it  was  revealed  to  him  in  a  trance  that  the  world  would 
perish  in  fire  and  smoke  in  October,  1908.  He  waited  till  his 
maturity  before  delivering  the  message  to  his  neighbors.  He 
decided  that  Nyack,  in  New  York,  would  be  the  best  place  from 
which  to  witness  the  cataclysm.  leaving  his  wife  behind  him, 
he  transported  himself  thither,  with  his  chief  priestess  and  a 
crowd  of  believers.  The  night  before  the  expected  crash  he  bade 
farewell  to  the  j)riestess,  told  her  that  he  had  an  appointment 
with  the  Lord,  and  disappeared.  On  the  morrow  priestess  and 
disciples,  all  decked  in  white,  held  solemn  preparatory  service:> 
in  the  cemetery.  The  priestess  told  how  Prophet  Spangler  in 
the  second  verse  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  Revelations  had  found 
a  distinct  reference  to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  had  ridden  a 
white  horse  up  San  Juan  Hill,  had  conquered  and  been  crowned. 
Therefore,  it  was  perfectly  plain  that  the  end  of  the  world  would 
arrive  before  nightfall.  But  twilight  came  and  then  dark,  and 
the  night  grew  colder  and  colder  and  the  dampened  enthusiasts 
returned  to  their  (juarters.  As  to  the  prophet,  he  was  subse- 
quently discovered  living  quietly  at  home  wittv  \vAa  V\\^  %xsl?i  ^^ar 
pensiDg  huiter  and  egga  as  of  yore. 


Y. 

YemJ,  in  Central  Persifl,  ie  oni'  of  tlie  nrban  curioaitiea  of 
tlie  world.  Sitimli-ii  in  the  midal  of  a  vast  salt  desert  wtikli 
stretches  for  liuiiUreds  of  miles  iu  all  direitioiiB,  Vezd  is  JD^ular 
beyond  even  tiie  iusiilurit^  of  iBlands.  The  iican-ft  iDtmbiti.'*! 
place  of  any  Bize  is  iafalian,  and  tliat  ia  two  hundred  miles  away. 
When  you  send  u  Ivtttr  tn  iBfahun  from  Vezd,  if  your  friend 
writes  by  return  of  poet  you  may  get  your  answer  back  in  a 
month. 

The  iuhabilants  of  Ycal  who  have  been  away  from  Yeid 
during  their  live.-;  number,  perhaps,  two  or  three  score,  and  the 
Ijulk  of  these  ha\e  not  extendetl  their  travels  farther  than  tn 
Shiraz  or  Kirman  In  the  one  direction,  or  to  Isfahan  in  tlie  otiier. 
Vet  between  iifty  and  sixty  thousand  people  make  the  place  their 
home.     For  ninctv-nint.-  out  of  every  hundred  of  these  the  great 
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i-m|>|n>..d  in  ;,  I.;,mlnii  ,],■.--..,:.]<  m.uv  hrinn-inf-  t"  (iwr-o  lliuli- 
rork.  Hi'  iM.iiu.a  111  iliv>tuiv  l>uiIrlJiiL'  "liJL  ^;Unilu.r  vming  m.'ii. 
Tlu'ir  ImMis  ».iv  m.  iv|.iil-iu.  h.  him  iImI  I»'  iu>iti'.!  a  fi'vv  pio- 
IV>.-rd   ('hii.ti^ili-  ain.Ki-  llir  .  l.'rk>  In  iiu.H    in   his  hedromn   and 
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thL'Ui.  This  M  1..  till'  l(.niiati..n,  .Iuir.  il,  ISIl.  of  the  Youui; 
M.-n"s  CliiiMiaii  A-o,ia(i.ui.  Tor  a  wliilr  |li.'  un'n\\»-rs  mot  in 
onv  alloiJKTs  U;h; ■..,„-.  I.alrr  in  tiu'  samv  vtiir.  Ilitilivock  gav 
them  ;i  lan;i>r  rouni  Im-  ihcir  m.vlim-s.  llit.li.wk  himself  l»- 
cu/m-  the  liM  iir.>ideiit  ,>f  tin-  l.imd.>n  Assu^'iaiion,  II.'  ua> 
>uiri',-dud    l<v    l/nd    S\\aU^\.uT^■.      N\A\v,xvnv*.  -Av,   V^.   V«vx->,x« 
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years  was  treasurer  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  was  the  leading  spirit  from 
the  beginning.  Until  the  day  of  his  death  he  remained  in  the 
business  in  which  he  was  engaged  as  junior  assistant  at  the  time 
lie  started  the  first  Association.  Even  to  the  last,  when  he  was 
a  rich  merchant,  his  interest  in  the  Association  was  of  the  same 
sort  as  that  which  had  led  him,  when  a  young  man  receiving  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  to  give  a  third  of  his  income  to 
the  Association.  On  the  occasion  of  the  jubilee  of  the  Y.M.C.A., 
George  Williams  was  knighted.  "  As  the  accolade  of  no  earthly 
sovereign  could  add  to  the  knightliness  of  George  Williams," 
said  an  obituary  published  in  the  Cleveland  Plaindealer,  *^  the 
Morld  will  prefer  to  remember  him,  now  that  his  useful  active 
( areer  has  closed,  without  his  title.  At  heart  he  was  always  a 
commoner — one  of  the  greatest  that  England  ever  has  produced.^' 

Williams's  idea  made  no  pretence  to  originality.  Similar 
associations  had  been  in  existence  in  Scotland  at  a  much  earlier 
(late.  In  1S2A^  David  Xaismith  started  the  Glasgow  Young  Men's 
Society  for  Keligious  Improvement,  a  movement  which  spread 
to  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  America. 
Later  Naismith's  Society  assumed  the  name  of  the  Glasgow 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

American  branches  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  were  organized  in  De- 
(cniber,  1S51,  at  Montreal  and  at  Boston,  both  as  a  result  of  in- 
fonnntion  received  concerning  the  London  Society.  Forty  more 
were  formed  within  three  years.  The  first  international  conven- 
t  on  was  held  June  7,  1854,  at  Buffalo,  X.  Y.  The  first  world's 
conference  meeting,  in  Paris  in  1855,  formulated  a  basis  that 
has  since  been  universally  adopted.  At  the  eighth  conference, 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  1878,  a  "Central  International  Commit- 
tee "  was  established,  consisting  of  representatives  from  the 
affiliating  national  organizations,  and  with  a  quorum  resident  in 
(leneva. 

Ys  or  Is.  Most  famous  of  all  the  sunken  cities  (q.v.)  of 
history  and  legend  is  the  City  of  Ys  or  Is,  in  Brittany,  which  has 
been  celebrated  in  verse  by  Villemarque  and  Brizeux,  and  more 
« lal)orate]y  in  prose  by  Emile  Souvestre  in  his  Foyer  Breton. 
The  leading  incidents  may  be  summarized  thus: 

In  the  fifth  century  King  Gradlon,  or  Grallon,  ruled  over 
CornouaiJles:  he  was  brother  of  one  of  the  early  British  kings, 
and  is  connected  with  the  legend  of  the  hermit  St.  Corentin. 
The  kinir  once  lost  his  way  while  hunting  (about  495),  and 
l'c;ri,'cd  slielter  from  the  hermit,  who  fed  the  king  and  his  attend- 
ants bountifully  from  a  ^single  slice  of  carp,  the  carp  remaining 
wboli'  and  alive.  The  king  was  so  impressed  by  the  miracle  that 
lip  pivc  Corentin  dominion  over  the  i\e\^WooTVcv^  q<s>\\v\\n.,  ^xsA 
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when  Cornouailles  nus  erected  into  a  diocese  Ue  appointed  rorcn- 
tiu  bishop,  ami,  that  the  latter  might  have  full  jurisdiction,  the 
king  transferred  his  court  to  Ya, 

Vs  was  a  magnificent  city,  filled  wjlh  luxury  aud  vice.  It 
was  built  below  the  level  of  the  »(•»,  on  n  vUh.  plain,  anil  sur- 
rounded by  slotit  walls  to  keep  out  the  aen.  Saw,  (Jradlon, 
though  a  good  and  |iiou3  king,  had  a  handMinie  hut  wickrd  daugh- 
ter, named  Dahut,  who  dwelt  in  n  lofty  lower,  where  she  held 
impious  revels  with  a  Bucccaeion  of  lovers.  When  tired  of  one 
lover  she  had  him  thrown  inln  a  we'l,  and  clnwe  nnofher.  Once 
her  paramour  begged  her  to  olitain  for  liim  the  silver  key  which 
locked  the  great  eliiice-gates  in  the  whIIs.  and  wliich  her  father 
always  wore  around  his  neck.  Uahut  eonsLuieil,  nnil  ^tole  the  key 
from  Gradlon  while  ho  slept.  Either  she  or  her  lover  opeiuil 
the  gates  in  idle  folly,  the  waters  rushed  in  and  siihmerged  the 
town.  Gradlon  was  awakened  hy  a  voice  bidding  him  rise  and 
ilee;  he  mounted  his  horee  and  took  with  him  Dahut,  whom  he 
loved  in  spite  of  her  Crimea,  but  the  floods  punueil  thero,  and 
the  voice  called  to  him  to  cant  awav  the  demon  beside  him. 
D;iiiiit  fL'il  iiilo  tlir>  l.illnws  ;iiid  «:i^  iirowrird,  ^^V<U■  Iut  f^u'irr 
csciiiii'il.  Th,.  ivavos  s(..pi.,i]  llicir  i.)ur>c  nt  Ihc  \crv  >p.>l  \\\kt<- 
nnliul  pri.-lK'd.  but  the  litv  w»^  lost  l\irev,-r.  r.r:\.]h.n  c-tab- 
!:sh..<!  hi-  c.urf  at   K<>ni|icr'  now  Quirnpor,  \h<-  .apiial  ..f  Ccr- 
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